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OLD    AND    NEW. 

VOL.  VI.— JULY,  1872.— No.  i. 


"  Fair  seemed  the  Old,  but  fairer  stilt 
The  New  the  dreary  void  shall  fill."  -  WIIITTIER. 


THEY  were  walking  slowly  up  from  Anna  Haliburton's  new  cro- 
quet-ground,—  half  an  acre  of  perfectly  flat  diluvoid  alluvion, 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  third  cataclysm  of  the  second  gla- 
cial period  of  the  fourth  tertiary,  somewhere  between  the  Ju; 
age  and  the  post-pleiocene.  What  was  more  to  the  point,  a  former 
owner  had  dug  out  all  the  rocks,  had  top-dressed  it  every  fall,  had 
rolled  in,  twice  a  year,  untold  modii  of  lawn-seed,  and  had  mown  it 
twice  a  week  with  Hill's  lawn-cutter.  Haliburton  had  just  now 
bought  this  country-seat  in  Sharon,  with  a  few  rags  he  had,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  tinge  of  green  which  would  not  wash  out. 

The  croquet-game  had  been  in  honor  of  what  was  called  Felix 
Carter's  birthday.  Carter,  in  fact,  dates  from  the  New- York  orphan 
home  ;  but  the  day  he  celebrates  is  the  day  when  he  was  adopted 
there,  by  a  dear  old  friend.  Fausta,  his  wife,  had  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  a  new  croquet-set,  which  they  were  going  to  take  to  Greeley's, 
at  Waterville,  with  them  for  the  summer.  But  Anna  Haliburton  had 
insisted  that  the  set  should  be  first  tried  on  her  new  ground. 

The  truth  was,  it  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  apparatus.  Croquet 
becomes  a  different  game  with  such  balls,  and  with  the  other  appli- 
ances. The  balls  are  not  turned  out  of  wood,  but  forged,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  some  sort  of  India-rubber  preparation  ;  so  that,  with- 
out being  too  heavy,  —  and  that  is  a  vice,  — they  are  of  weight  per- 
fectly even,  they  cannot  warp  nor  split,  and  in  years  of  use  they 
know  no  change.  Fausta  had  longed  to  give  her  husband  a  set,  but 
did  not  see  her  way  clear  ;  for  the  Carters,  though  they  live  comfort- 
ably, have  to  buy  a  good  many  boots  for  the  children.  She  had 
been  to  Mr.  Tilton's,  and  priced  a  set  of  the  ebonite  balls,  and  was 
even  thinking  of  writing  a  prize  story  for  the  "  Ladies'  Commission  ;  " 
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when,  of  a  sudden,  the  way  was  opened  to  her.  It  dawned  on  her 
as  she  was  reading  her  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  for  May.  She  happened  to 
notice  that  a  set  of  Tilton's  croquet  was  one  of  the  premiums  to 
canvassers.  She  instantly  bought  three  copies  of  that  number.  She 
then  gave  one  to  Mary,  one  to  Adrian,  and  took  one  herself  to  the 
sewing-society.  She  read  to  the  ladies  the  chapter  of  "  Six  of  One  ;  " 
and  they  were  all  so  crazy  to  know  how  it  would  turn  out,  that  ten 
of  them  gave  their  names  as  subscribers  for  a  year.  Before  night, 
Fausta  had  thirty  new  subscribers  to  "  OLD  AND  NEW;"  and  the 
next  morning,  while  her  husband  was  at  the  office  of  the  "Bull  of 
Bashan,"  she  received,  and  hid  under  the  spare-chamber  bed,  her 
elegant  new  croquet- set.  ' 

This  was  the  way  she  came  to  give  to  him  so  handsome  a  present. 
And  this  was  the  way  they  came  to  be  walking  up  from  the  post- 
pleiocene  ground  together,  she  and  Anna. 

"  My  dear  Fausta,"  said  Anna,  "  I  cannot  understand  what  they 
mean.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  sixteen.  From  that  time  till  I 
married  George  were  seven  years,  when  I  lived  in  what  people  now  call 
a  flat,  —  we  called  it  an  attic  then, — in  Oswego  Street.  I  had  to 
make  and  mend  the  boys'  clothes,  to  do  the  cooking,  and  take  care 
of  the  house  generally.  But  I  never  felt  then  as  if  my  mind  were 
going  to  destruction,  or  as  if  I  had  no  chance  intellectually.  Even 
then,  I  read  two  hours  a  day,  generally  more.  Fausta,  I  would  do 
it,  rags  or  no  rags.  Well,  now  that  we  have  all  this  fuss  and  feath- 
ers, —  what  with  visits,  and  the  carriage,  and  croquet,  and  going  to 
talk  about  the  education  of  the  future,  I  do  not  see  that  I  get  much 
more  time  to  read  than  I  had  then ;  though  you  would  say  if  any- 
body could  do  what  she  chose,  I  could. 

"  Your  life  was  so  different  from  mine,"  said  Fausta.  "  I  was 
teaching  a  country  school  in  the  Western  Reserve.  I  had  fifteen 
hours  to  myself  every  day  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  read,  —  rav- 
aged over  an  immense  amount  of  reading.  But  I  am  not  always 
sure  that  any  thing  came  of  it.  I  was  very  happy  reading,  however.  • 
And  I  did  not  think  then,  nor  do  I  think  now,  that  I  should  have 
greatly  thanked  anybody  who  had  set  out  to  oversee  my  education. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  a  woman,  and  I  meant  to  oversee  it  myself." 

"  But  you  would  have  liked,  what  you  have  now,  a  chance  to  go  to 
Dr.  Gray's  botany  classes,  or  Mr.  Lowell's  English  literature  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  should.  Anybody  would,  who  was  not  a  fool. 
What  I  am  asking  is,  whether  I  wanted  then  to  bind  myself  in  a 
college  course  laid  out  by  some  one  else  ;  indeed,  whether  it  was  not 
better  for  me,  that  I  was  doing  my  day's  work  side  by  side  by  my 
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day's  study.     Just  as  you  seem  to  think  that  your  day's  work,  hard 
as  it  was,  gave  a  zest  to  the  reading." 

These  two  ladies  had  been  in  regular  attendance  almost  every 
week  on  a  curious  and  valuable  series  of  conversations,  which  have 
been  held  this  winter,  for  the  practical  discussion  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  women.  The  late  Mr.  Simmons,  on  his 
death  in  Boston,  left  a  large  fund  to  trustees,  with  directions  that 
they  should  apply  it  to  the  foundation  of  institutions  for  the  ediu-a- 
tion  of  women  in  such  ways  that  they  might  be  able  to  earn*  thi'ir 
living.  As  the  trustees  have  pressed  their  inquiries  among  persons 
most  engaged  in  the  subject,  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  first  inter- 
est have  been  held,  attended  by  the  most  intelligent  women  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  neighborhood,  who  have  heard  from  both  the  presidents 
Eliot,  Pres.  White,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Higginson,  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr. 
Hedge,  Mr.  Waterston,  Miss  Beecher,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  from 
many  other  students  of  education,  their  notions  in  this  matter.  The 
discussions  of  the  subject  have  called  wide  attention.  They  have  ex- 
tended into  many  other  circles  ;  and  so  it  was  that  Anna  Haliburton 
and  Fausta  Carter  were  talking  over  these  things,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  four  gentlemen  and  the  two  ladies  who  were  behind 
them  with  the  mallets  and  the  balls. 

They  all  gathered  on  the  back  piazza,  and  continued  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Were  you  saying,"  said  Ingharn,  "  that  there  was  a  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  it  ?  You  would  hardly  say  that  if  you  had  read  our 
college  numbers  of  last  year,  or  if  you  had  seen  Andrew  White's 
report  on  Mr.  Sage's  proposition ;  "  and  he  took  it  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  tossed  it  into  Mrs.  Haliburton's  lap. 

"  How  could  I  have  seen  it,"  said  she,  "  when  you  have  only 
just  taken  it  from  the  post-office  yourself  ?  "  and  she  turned  it  o\  < 

"  I  read  it,"  continued  Ingham,  "  as  I  rode  out  in  the  train.  It  is 
as  sensible,  and  it  is  as  full  of  meat,  as  White's  pamphlets  a  1  ways  are. 
Such  a  comfort,  as  Dr.  Hedge  says,  to  find  somebody  that  ^  knows 
something.  Just  read  to  them,  Anna,  some  of  those  passages 

And  Anna  read  some  passages   which  the  reader  of 
NEW  "  will  find  at  the  beginning  of  our  "  Record  of  Progress 

And  then  the  ladies  began  turning  over  the  pamphlet ;  and  they 
found  in  it  a  great  deal  which  they  read  in  triumph  to  the  men. 

"  The  information  which  I  want,"  said  Mrs.  Ingham,  "  is  as  to  the  : 
demand,  — what  the  women  themselves  require.     Ten  yet 
did  my  best  in  Boston  to  find  ten  young  women,  who  had  ]  ol, 

who  wanted  to  give  the  mornings  of  alternate  days  to  regular  s    idy, 
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with  regular  teachers ;  and  I  could  not  find  one.     They  had  other 
things  to  see  to." 

George  Hackmatack  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  long  enough 

to  say,  — 

"  They  had  the  German  to  dance,  and  their  hats  to  trim,  and  their 
flounces  to  scallop ;  and  they  had  to  go  to  church  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  when  Inghain,  or  the  bishops,  or  anybody  else,  chose 
to  marry  anybody."  And  his  wife  added,  — 

"  And  they  had  to  carry  on  the  Orphans'  Home,  and  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  the  Temporary  Home,  and  forty  other  charities. 
They  had  to  copy  letters  for  their  grandfathers.  They  had  to  wash 
the  teacups  and  saucers,  and  keep  the  little  children  out  of  your  way 
when  you  came  home  ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  knew 
how  to  dance  the  German,  or  knew  the  top  of  a  flounce  from  the 
bottom,  or  ever  trimmed  a  hat  in  her  life,  or  wanted  to." 

"  And  whatever  they  wanted,"  said  Mrs.  Ingham,  "  that  was  ten 
years  ago.  This  spring,  here  are  Dr.  Gray's  lectures  on  Botany, 
which  require  the  best  part  of  five  hours  a  day,  if  you  go  to 
Cambridge,  as  I  do,  do  your  work  there,  and  return  :  the  attendance 
is  two  days  or  three  days  in  the  week.  It  is  regular  work,  —  study, 
writing,  and  not  listening  merely ;  and  he  has  had  to  stop  the  sale  of 
tickets  because  the  lecture-room  is  full.  There  are  fifty  in  regular 
attendance." 

"  None  the  less  is  it  true,"  said  Mr.  Ingham,  "  that  a  woman  is  a 
woman  when  she  is  eighteen ;  but  I  never  saw  a  man  who  was  a  day 
younger  than  twenty-one,  and  I  have  known  a  good  many  boys  of 
thirty.  It  must  be  remembered,"  he  said,  as  the  tea-bell  rang,  "  that 
these  boys  and  girls  go  on  side  by  side,  the  girls  maturing  faster 
than  the  boys.  At  eighteen,  you  say,  they  leave  school.  The  boy  is 
not  ready  to  choose  his  profession.  The  young  woman,  for  she  is  a 
woman,  does  not  object  to  choose  hers.  If  she  means  to  teach,  she 
will  begin.  If  she  is  to  be  an"  artist,  she  will  begin.  And  never  was 
there  better  or  harder  work,  nor  better  teaching,  than  in  William 
Hunt's  art-school,  where  all  the  pupils  were  women.  If  she  wants 
to  be  a  botanist,  she  will  know  it  then.  At  five  and  twenty  she  will 
perhaps  be  more  willing  to  enter  on  such  study  than  at  eighteen. 
But  at  eighteen  she  will  not,  commonly,  want  to  engage  herself  in 
the  general  work  of  a  college,  while  a  boy  is  still  willing  to.  What 
you  want  to  provide  for  your  women,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  first- 
rate  classes,  in  different  specialities  or  professions,  rather  than  what 
you  call  colleges." 

And  they  went  in  to  tea. 
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THE     VICAR'S     DAUGHTER; 
AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY    GEORGE   MACDOXALD. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.     MORLEY. 

As  soon  as  my  cousin  Judy  re- 
turned from  Hastings,  I  called  to  see 
her,  and  found  them  all  restored,  ex- 
cept Amy,  a  child  of  between  eight 
and  nine.  There  was  nothing  very 
definite  the  matter  with  her,  but  she 
was  white  and  thin,  and  looked  wist- 
ful ;  the  blue  of  her  eyes  had  grown 
pale,  and  her  fair  locks  had  nearly 
lost  the  curl  which  had  so  well  suited 
her  rosy  cheeks.  She  had  been  her 
father's  pride  for  her  looks,  and  her 
mother's  for  her  sajangs,  —  at  once 
odd  and  simple.  Judy  that  morning 
reminded  me  how,  one  night,  when 
she  was  about  three  years  old,  some 
time  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she 
had  called  her  nurse,  and  insisted  on 
her  mother's  coming.  Judy  went, 
prepared  to  find  her  feverish ;  for 
there  had  been  jam-making  that  day, 
and  she  feared  she  had  been  having 
more  than  the  portion  which  on  such 
an  occasion  fell  to  her  share.  When 
she  reached  the  nursery,  Amy  begged 
to  be  taken  up  that  she  might  say 
her  prayers  over  again.  Her  mother 
objected ;  but  the  child  insisting,  in 
that  pretty,  petulant  way  which  so 
pleased  her  father,  she  yielded,  think- 
ing she  must  have  omitted  some 
clause  in  her  prayers,  and  be  there- 
fore troubled  in  her  conscience.  Amy 
accordingly  kneeled  by  the  bedside 
in  her  night-gown,  and,  having  gone 
over  all  her  petitions  from  beginning 
to  end,  paused  a  moment  before  the 
final  word,  and  inserted  the  follow- 
ing* special  and  peculiar  request: 


"And,  p'ease  God,  give  me  some 
more  jam  to-morrow-day,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen." 

I  remember  my  father  being  quite 
troubled  when  he  heard  that  the  child 
had  been  rebuked  for  offering  what 
was  probably  her  very  first  genuine 
prayer.  The  rebuke,  however,  had 
little  effect  on  the  equanimity  of  the 
petitioner,  for  she  was  fast  asleep  a 
moment  after  it. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles 
and  annoys  me,"  said  Judy.  "I 
can't  think  what  it  means.  My  hus- 
band tells  me  that  Miss  Clare  was  so 
rude  to  him,  the  day  before  we  left  for 
Hastings,  that  he  would  rather  not 
be  aware  of  it  any  time  she  is  in  the 
house.  Those  were  his  very  words. 
1 1  will  not  interfere  with  your  doing 
as  you  think  proper,'  he  said,  '  seeing 
you  consider  yourself  under  such  ob- 
ligation to  her  j  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  deprive  her  of  the  advantage  of 
giving  lessons  in  a  house  like  this; 
but  I  wish  you  to  be  careful  that  the 
girls  do  not  copy  her  manners.  She 
has  not  by  any  means  escaped  the 
influence  of  the  company  she  keeps/ 
I  was  utterly  astonished,  you  may 
well  think ;  but  I  could  get  no  fur- 
ther explanation  from  him.  He  only 
said  that  when  I  wished  to  have  her 
society  of  an  evening,  I  must  let  him 
know,  because  he  would  then  dine  at 
his  club.  Not  knowing  the  grounds 
of  his  offence,  there  was  little  other 
argument  I  could  use  than  the  reiter- 
ation of  my  certainty  that  he  must 
have  misunderstood  her.  f  Not  in  the 
least,'  he  said.  '  I  have  no  doubt  she 
is  to  you  every  thing  amiable ;  but 
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she  has  taken  some  unaccountable 
aversion  to  me,  and  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  showing  it.  And  I  don't 
think  I  deserve  it.7  I  told  him  I  was 
so  sure  he  did  not  deserve  it,  that  I 
must  believe  there  was  some  mistake. 
But  he  only  shook  his  head  and  raised 
his  newspaper.  You  must  help  me, 
'little  coz." 

"How  am  I  to  help  you,  Judy 
dear  ?  "  I  returned.  "  I  can't  inter- 
fere between  husband  and  wife,  you 
know.  If  I  dared  such  a  thing,  he 
would  quarrel  with  me  too  —  and 
rightly." 

"  No,  no,"  she  returned,  laughing : 
"  I  don't  want  your  intercession.  I 
only  want  you  to  find  out  from  Miss 
Clare  whether  she  knows  how  she  has 
so  mortally  oifended  my  husband.  I 
believe  she  knows  nothing  about  it. 
She  has  a  rather  abrupt  manner  some- 
times, you  know ;  but  then  my  hus- 
band is  not  so  silly  as  to  have  taken 
such  deep  offence  at  that.  Help  me, 
now  —  there's  a  dear  !  " 

I  promised  I  would,  and  hence 
came  the  story  I  have  already  given. 
But  Marion  was  so  distressed  at  the 
result  of  her  words,  and  so  anxious 
that  Judy  should  not  be  hurt,  that 
she  begged  me,  if  I  could  manage 
it  without  a  breach  of  verity,  to  avoid 
disclosing  the  matter ;  especially  see- 
ing Mr.  Morley  himself  judged  it  too 
heinous  to  impart  to  his  wife. 

How  to  manage  it  I  could  not  think. 
But  at  length  we  arranged  it  between 
us.  I  told  Judy  that  Marion  con- 
fessed to  having  said  something  which 
had  offended  Mr.  Morley ;  that  she 
was  very  sorry,  and  hoped  she  need 
not  say  that  such  had  not  been  her 
intention,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Morley 
evidently  preferred  what  had  passed 
between  them  to  remain  unmentioned, 
to  disclose  it  would  be  merely  to  swell 
the  mischief.  It  would  be  better  for 


them  all,  she  requested  me  to  say, 
that  she  should  give  up  her  lessons 
for  the  present ;  and  therefore  she 
hoped  Mrs.  Morley  would  excuse  her. 
When  I  gave  the  message,  Judy  cried, 
and  said  nothing.  When  the  chil- 
dren heard  that  Marion  was  not  com- 
ing for  a  while,  Amy  cried,  the  other 
girls  looked  very  grave,  and  the  boys 
protested. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
fault  I  most  disliked  in  those  children 
was  their  incapacity  for  being  petted. 
Something  of  it  still  remains  ;  but  of 
late  I  have  remarked  a  considerable 
improvement  in  this  respect.  They 
have  not  only  grown  in  kindness,  but 
in  the  gift  of  receiving  kindness.  I 
cannot  but  attribute  this,  in  chief 
measure,  to  their  illness  and  the  love- 
ly nursing  of  Marion.  They  do  not 
yet  go  to  their  mother  for  petting, 
and  from  myself  will  only  endure  it ; 
but  they  are  eager  after  such  crumbs 
as  Marion,  by  no  means  lavish  of  it, 
will  vouchsafe  them. 

Judy  insisted  that  I  should  let  Mr. 
Morley  hear  Marion's  message. 

"  But  the  message  is  not  to  Mr. 
Morley,"  I  said.  "  Marion  would 
never  have  thought  of  sending  one  to 
him." 

"  But  if  I  ask  you  to  repeat  it  in 
his  hearing,  you  will  not  refuse  ?  " 

To  this  I  consented  ;  but  I  fear  she 
was  disappointed  in  the  result.  Her 
husband  only  smiled  sarcastically, 
drew  in  his  chin,  and  showed  himself 
a  little  more  cheerful  than  usual. 

One  morning,  about  two  months' 
after,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  my  baby  on  the  floor  be- 
side me,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Judy's 
brougham  pull  up  at  the  little  gate  — 
for  it  was  early.  When  she  got  out, 
I  perceived  at  once  that  something 
was  amiss,  and  ran  to  open  the  door. 
Her  eyes  were  red,  and  her  cheeks 
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ashy.  The  moment  we  reached  the 
drawing-room,  she  sunk  on  the  couch 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Judy!"  I  cried,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?  Is  Amy  worse  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  cozzy  dear ;  but  we  are 
ruined.  We  haven't  a  penny  in  the 
world.  The  children  will  be  beg- 
gars." 

And  there  were  the  gay  little 
horses  champing  their  bits  at  the 
door,  and  the  coachman  sitting  in  all 
his  glory,  erect  and  impassive  ! 

I  did  my  best  to  quiet  her,  urging 
no  questions.  With  difficulty  I  got 
her  to  swallow  a  glass  of  wine,  after 
which,  with  many  interruptions  and 
fresh  outbursts  of  misery,  she  man- 
aged to  let  me  understand  that  her 
husband  had  been  speculating,  and 
had  failed.  I  could  hardly  believe 
myself  awake.  Mr.  Morley  was  the 
last  man  I  should  have  thought  capa- 
ble either  of  speculating,  or  of  failing 
in  it  if  he  did. 

Knowing  nothing  about  business,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  par- 
ticulars. Coincident  failures  amongst 
his  correspondents  had  contributed  to 
his  fall.  Judy  said  he  had  not  been 
like  himself  for  months,  but  it  was 
only  the  night  before  that  he  had 
told  her  they  must  give  up  their 
house  in  Bolivar  Square,  and  take  a 
small  one  in  the  suburbs.  For  any 
thing  he  could  see,  he  said,  he  must 
look  out  for  a  situation. 

"  Still  you  may  be  happier  than 
ever,  Judy.  I  can  tell  you  that  hap- 
piness does  not  depend  on  riches,"  I 
said,  though  I  could  not  help  crying 
with  her. 

"It's  a  different  thing  though, 
after  you've  been  used  to  them,"  "she 
answered.  "  But  the  question  is  of 
bread  for  my  children,  not  of  putting 
down  my  carriage." 

She  rose  hurriedly. 


"Where  are  you  going?  L*  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  for  you?"  I 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  answ.M-.-l.  "I 
left  my  husband  at  Mr.  Baddeley's. 
He  is  as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  o>uM 
write  him  a  check  that  would  iWt 
him." 

"  He's  too  rich  to  be  generous,  I'm 
afraid,"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
she  asked. 

"  If  he  be  so  generous,  how  does  it 
come  that  he  is  so  rich  ?  " 

"Why,  his  father  made  the 
money." 

"Then  he  most  likely  takes  alter 
his  father.  Percivale  says  he  does 
not  believe  a  huge  fortune  was  ever 
made  of  nothing,  without  such  pinch- 
ing of  one's  self  and  such  scraping  of 
others,  or  else  such  speculation,  as  is 
essentially  dishonorable." 

"  He  stands  high,"  murmured  Judy 
hopelessly. 

"  Whether  what  is  dishonorable  be 
also  disreputable  depends  on  how- 
many  there  are  of  his  own  sort  in 
the  society  in  which  he  moves." 

"  Now,  coz,  you  know  nothing  to 
his  discredit,  and  he's  our  last  hope." 

"  I  will  say  no  more,"  I  answered. 
"  I  hope  I  may  be  quite  wrong.  Only 
I  should  expect  nothing  of  / 

When  she  reached  Mr.  Baddeley's 
her  husband  was  gone.  Having 
driven  to  his  counting-house,  and 
been  shown  into  his  private  room,  she 
found  him  there  with  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands.  The  great  man 
had  declined  doing  any  thing  for 
him,  and  had  even  rebuked  him  for 
his  imprudence,  without  wasting  a 
thought  on  the  fact  that  every  penny 
he  himself  possessed  was  the  result  of 
the  boldest  speculation  on  the  part  of 
his  father.  A  very  few  days  only  would 
elapse  before  the  falling  due  of  certain 
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bills  must  at  once  disclose  the  state 
of  his  affairs. 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  me,  Perci- 
vale  not  being  at  home,  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  and  went  to  find  Marion.  I 
must  tell  her  every  thing  that  caused 
me  either  joy  or  sorrow ;  and  besides, 
she  had  all  the  right  that  love  could 
give  to  know  of  Judy's  distress.  I 
knew  all  her  engagements,  and  there- 
fore where  to  find  her ;  and  sent  in 
my  card,  with  the  pencilled  intima- 
tion that  I  would  wait  the  close  of 
her  lesson.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
came  out  and  got  into  the  cab.  At 
once  I  told  her  my  sad  news. 

"  Could  you  take  me  to  Cambridge 
Square  to  my  next  engagement?" 
she  said. 

I  was  considerably  surprised  at  the 
cool  way  in  which  she  received  the 
communication,  but  of  course  I  gave 
the  necessary  directions. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  to  be  done  ?  " 
she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  know  of  nothing,"  I  answered. 

Again  she  sat  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

"  One  can't  move  without  knowing 
all  the  circumstances  and  particulars," 
she  said  at  length.  "  And  how  to  get 
at  them  ?  He  wouldn't  make  a  confi- 
dante of  me,"  she  said,  smiling  sadly. 

"  Ah.!  you  little  think  what  vast 
sums  are  concerned  in  such  a  failure 
as  his ! "  I  remarked,  astounded  that 
one  with  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
should  talk  as  she  did. 

"It  will  be  best,"  she  said,  after 
still  another  pause,  "to  go  to  Mr. 
Blackstone.  He  has  a  wonderful  ac- 
quaintance with  business  for  a  clergy- 
man, and  knows  many  of  the  city 
people." 

"What  could  any  clergyman  do  in 
such  a  case  ?  "  I  returned.  "  For  Mr. 
Blackstone,  Mr.  Morley  would  not 
accept  even  consolation  at  his  hands." 


"  The  time  for  that  is  not  come  yet," 
said  Marion.  "  We  must  try  to  help 
him  some  other  way  first.  We  will, 
if  we  can,  make  friends  with  him  by 
means  of  the  very  Mammon  that  has 
all  but  ruined  him." 

She  spoke  of  the  great  merchant 
just  as  she  might  of  Richard,  or  any 
of  the  bricklayers  or  mechanics,  whose 
spiritual  condition  she  pondered  that 
she  might  aid  it. 

"But  what  could  Mr.  Blackstone 
do  ?  "  I  insisted. 

"All  I  should  want  of  him  would  be 
to  find  out  for  me  what  Mr.  Morley 's 
liabilities  are,  and  how  much  would 
serve  to  tide  him  over  the  bar  of  his 
present  difficulties.  I  suspect  he  has 
few  friends  who  would  risk  any  thing 
for  him.  I  understand  he  is  no  favor- 
ite in  the  city;  and  if  friendship  do 
not  come  in,  he  must  be  stranded. 
You  believe  him  an  honorable  man,  — 
do  you  not  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"It  never  entered  my  head  to 
doubt  it,"  I  replied. 

The  moment  we  reached  Cambridge 
Square  she  jumped  out,  ran  up  the 
steps,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  I 
waited,  wondering  if  she  was  going  to 
leave  me  thus  without  a  farewell. 
When  the  door  was  opened,  she  merely 
gave  a  message  to  the  man,  and  the 
same  instant  was  again  in  the  cab  by 
my  side.  € 

"  Now  I  am  free ! "  she  said,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  Mile  End. 

"  I  fear  I  can't  go  with  you  so  far, 
Marion,"  I  said.  "  I  must  go  home  — 
I  have  so  much  to  see  to,  and  you  can 
do  quite  as  well  without  me.  I  don't 
know  what  you  intend,  but  please 
don't  let  any  thing  come  out.  I  can 
trust  you,  but "  — 

"  If  you  can  trust  me,  I  can  trust 
Mr.  Blackstone.  He  is  the  most  cau- 
tious man  in  the  world.  Shall  I  get 
out,  and  take  another  cab  ?  " 
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"  No.  You  can  drop  me  at  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  and  I  will  go  home 
by  omnibus.  But  you  must  let  me 
pay  the  cab." 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  richer  than  you  :  I 
have  no  children.  What  fun  it  is  to 
spend  money  for  Mr.  Morley,  and  lay 
him  under  an  obligation  he  will  never 
know  !  "  she  said,  laughing. 

The  result  of  her  endeavors  was,  that 
Mr.  Blackstone,  by  a  circuitous  suc- 
cession of  introductions,  reached  Mr. 
Morley's  confidential  clerk,  whom  he 
was  able  so  far  to  satisfy  concerning 
his  object  in  desiring  the  informa- 
tion, that  he  made  him  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  stated 
what  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
them  over  their  difficulties;  though, 
he  added,  the  greatest  care,  and  every 
possible  reduction  of  expenditure  for 
some  years,  would  be  indispensable  to 
their  complete  restoration. 

Mr.  Blackstone  carried  his  discover- 
ies to  Miss  Clare,  and  she  to  Lady 
Bernard. 

"My  dear  Marion,"  said  Lady  Ber- 
nard, "this  is  a  serious  matter  you 
suggest.  The  man  may  be  honest, 
and  yet  it  may  be  of  no  use  trying  to 
help  him.  I  don't  want  to  bolster 
him  up  for  a  few  months  in  order  to 
see  my  money  go  after  his.  That's 
not  what  I've  got  to  do  with  it.  No 
doubt  I  could  lose  as  much  as  you 
mention,  without  being  crippled  by  it, 
for  I  hope  it's  no  disgrace  in  me  to  be 
rich,  as  it's  none  in  you  to  be  poor ; 
but  I  hate  waste,  and  I  will  not  be 
guilty  of  it.  If  Mr.  Morley  will  con- 
vince me  and  any  friend  or  man  of 
business  to  whom  I  may  refer  the  mat- 
ter, that  there  is  good  probability  of 
his  recovering  himself  by  means  of  it, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  shall  feel 
justified  in  risking  the  amount.  For, 
as  you  say,  it  would  prevent  much 
misery  to  many  besides  that  good- 


hearted  creature,  Mrs.  Morley,  and 
her  children.  It  is  worth  doing  if 
it  can  be  done  —  not  worth  trying  if 
it  can't." 

"Shall  I  write  for  you,  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  see  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear.  If  I  do  a  kindness, 
I  must  do  it  humbly.  It  is  a  great 
liberty  to  take  with  a  man  to  otV.  r 
him  a  kindness.  I  must  go  to  him. 
I  could  not  use  the  same  freedom  with 
a  man  in  misfortune  as  with  one  in 
prosperity.  I  would  have  such  a  one 
feel  that  his  money  or  his  poverty 
made  no  difference  to  me;  and  Mr. 
Morley  wants  that  lesson,  if  aay  man 
does.  Besides,  after  all,  I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  it  for  him,  and  he  would 
have  good  reason  to  be  hurt  if  I 
had  made  him  dance  attendance  on 
me." 

The  same  evening  Lady  Bernard's 
shabby  one-horse-brougham  stopped 
at  Mr.  Morley's  -door.  She  asked  to 
see  Mrs.  Morley,  and  through  her  had 
an  interview  with  her  husband.  With- 
out circumlocution,  she  told  him  that 
if  he  would  lay  his  affairs  before  her 
and  a  certain  accountant  she  named, 
to  use  their  judgment  regarding  them 
in  the  hope  of  finding  it  possible  to 
serve  him,  they  would  wait  upon  him 
for  that  purpose  at  any  time  and  place 
he  pleased.  Mr.  Morley  expressed 
his  obligation,  —  not  very  warmly, 
she  said,  —  repudiating,  however,  tin- 
slightest  objection  to  her  ladyship's 
knowing  now  what  all  the  world  must 
know  the  next  day  but  one. 

Early  the  following  morning  Lady 
Bernard  and  the  accountant  met  Mr. 
Morley  at  his  place  in  the  city,  and 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  handed 
in  to  his  account  at  his  banker's. 

The  carriage  was  put  down,  the 
butler,  one  of  the  footmen,  and  the 
lady's  maid,  were  dismissed,  and 
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household    arrangements  fitted  to  a 
different  scale. 

One  consequence  of  this  chastise- 
ment, as  of  the  preceding,  was,  that 
the  whole  family  drew  yet  more  closely 
and  lovingly  together;  and  I  must 
say  for  Judy,  that,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  what  she  called  poverty,  her  spirits 
seemed  in  no  degree  the  worse  for  the 
trial. 

At  Marion's  earnest  entreaty  no 
one  told  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Morley 
of  the  share  she  had  had  in  saving  his 
credit  and  social  position.  For  some 
time  she  suffered  from  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  had  had  any  right  to  in- 
terpose in  the  matter,  and  might  not 
have  injured  Mr.  Morley  by  depriving 
him  of  the  discipline  of  poverty  ;  but 
she  reasoned  with  herself,  that,  had 
it  been  necessary  for  him,  her  efforts 
would  have  been  frustrated  ;  and  re- 
minded herself,  that,  although  his  com- 
mercial credit  had  escaped,  it  must 
still  be  a  considerable  trial  to  him  to 
live  in  reduced  style. 

But  that  it  was  not  all  the  trial 
needful  for  him,  was  soon  apparent ; 
for  his  favorite  Amy  began  to  pine 
more  rapidly,  and  Judy  saw,  that,  ex- 
cept some  change  speedily  took  place, 
they  could  not  have  her  with  them 
long.  The  father,  however,  refused 
to  admit  the  idea  that  she  was  in 
danger.  I  suppose  he  felt  as  if,  were 
he  once  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
losing  her,  from  that  moment  there 
would  be  no  stay  between  her  and  the 
grave :  it  would  be  a  giving  of  her 
over  to  death.  But  whatever  Dr. 
Brand  suggested  was  eagerly  followed. 
When  the  chills  of  autumn  drew  near, 
her  mother  took  her  to  Ventnor ;  but 
little  change  followed,  and  before  the 
new  year  she  was  gone.  It  was  the 
first  death,  beyond  that  of  an  infant, 
they  had  had  in  their  family,  and 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  pres- 


sure of  business  obligations  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  father  to  be  out 
of  London  ;  he  could  only  go  to  lay 
her  in  the  earth,  and  bring  back  his 
wife.  Judy  had  never  seen  him  weep 
before.  Certainly  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  a  man.  He  was  literally 
bowed  with  grief,  as  if  he  bore  a 
material  burden  on  his  back.  The 
best  feelings  of  his  nature,  unimpeded 
by  any  jar  to  his  self-importance  or 
his  prejudices,  had  been  able  to  spend 
themselves  on  the  lovely  little  crea- 
ture ;  and  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
suffering  than  the  loss  of  such  a  child 
could  have  brought  into  play  that  in 
him  which  was  purely  human. 

He  was  at  home  one  morning,  ill 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  when 
Marion  called  on  Judy.  While  she 
waited  in  the  drawing-room,  he  en- 
tered. He  turned  the  moment  he 
saw  her,  but  had  not  taken  two  steps 
towards  the  door,  when  he  turned 
again,  and  approached  her.  She 
went  to  meet  him.  He  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  She  was  very  fond  of  you,  Miss 
Clare,"  he  said.  "  She  was  talking 
about  you  the  very  last  time  I  saw 
her.  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones  be- 
tween us." 

"  I  was  very  rough  and  rude  to  you, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  I  am  very  sorry," 
said  Marion. 

"  But  you  spoke  the  truth,"  he  re- 
joined. "  I  thought  I  was  above  be- 
ing spoken  to  like  a  sinner,  but  I  don't 
know  now  why  not." 

He  sat  down  on  a  couch,  and  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand.  Marion  took 
a  chair  near  him,  but  could  not 
speak. 

"It  is  very  hard,"  he  murmured 
at  length. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,"  said  Marion. 

"  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
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but  I  have  no  right  to  believe  it  ap- 
plies to  me.  He  loved  the  child,  I 
would  fain  believe ;  for  I  dare  not 
think  of  her  either  as  having  ceased 
to  be,  or  as  alone  in  the  world  to 
which  she  has  gone.  You  do  think, 
Miss  Clare,  do  you  not,  that  we 
shall  know  our  friends  in  another 
world  ?  " 

"  I  believe,"  answered  Marion, 
"  that  God  sent  you  that  child  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enticing  you  back 
to  himself;  and  if  I  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  I  believe  that  the  gifts  of  God 
are  without  repentance." 

Whether  or  not  he  understood  her 
she  could  not  tell,  for  at  this  point 
Judy  came  in.  Seeing  them  together, 
she  would  have  withdrawn  again  ;  but 
her  husband  called  her,  with  more 
tenderness  in  his  voice  than  Marion 
could  have  imagined  belonging  to  it. 

"  Come,  my  dear.  Miss  Clare  and 
I  were  talking  about  our  little  angel. 
I  didn't  think  ever  to  speak  of  her 
again,  but  I  fear  I  am  growing  fool- 
ish. All  the  strength  is  out  of  me ; 
and  I  feel  so  tired  —  so  weary  of 
every  thing ! " 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  and  took 
his  hand.  Marion  crept  away  to  the 
children.  An  hour  after,  Judy  found 
her  in  the  nursery,  with  the  youngest 
on  her  knee,  and  the  rest  all  about 
her.  She  was  telling  them  that  we 
were  sent  into  this  world  to  learn  to 
be  good,  and  then  go  back  to  God 
from  whom  we  came,  like  little  Amy. 

"  When  I  go  out  to-mowwow,"  said 
one  little  fellow,  about  four  years  old, 
"  I'll  look  up  into  the  sky  vewy  hard, 
wight  up ;  and  then  I  shall  see  Amy, 
and  God  saying  to  her,  /Hushaby, 
poo'  Amy  !  You  bette'  now,  Amy  ? ' 
Sha'n't  I,  Mawion  ?  " 

She  had  taught  them  to  call  her 
Marion. 

"No,  my  pet:  you  might  look  and 


look,  all  day  long,  and  every  day,  and 
never  see  God  or  Amy." 

"  Then  they  ain't  there  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

"God  is  there,  anyhow,"  she  an- 
swered; "only  you  can't  see  him 
that  way." 

"I  don't  care  about  seeing  God," 
said  the  next  elder:  "it's  Amy  I 
want  to  see.  Do  tell  me,  Marion, 
how  we  are  to  see  Amy.  It's  too  bad 
if  we're  never  to  see  her  again ;  and  1 
don't  think  it's  fair." 

"I  will  tell  you  the  only  way  I 
know.  When  Jesus  was  in  the 
world,  he  told  us  that  all  who  had 
clean  hearts  should  see  God.  That's 
how  Jesus  himself  saw  God." 

"It's  Amy,  I  tell  you,  Marion  — 
it's  not  God  I  want  to  see,''  in>i>t«-.l 
the  one  who  had  last  spoken. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  how  can  you 
see  Amy  if  you  can't  even  see  God  ? 
If  Amy  be  in  God's  arms,  the  first 
thing,  in  order  to  find  her,  is  to  find 
God.  To  be  good  is  the  only  way  to 
get  near  to  anybody.  When  you're 
naughty,  Willie,  you  can't  get  near 
your  mamma,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can.  I  can  get  close  up  to 
her." 

"  Is  that  near  enough  ?  Would 
you  be  quite  -content  witli  that? 
Even  when  she  turns  away  her  face, 
and  won't  look  at  you  ?  " 

The  little  caviller  was  silent. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  God,  Marion  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  girls. 

She  thought  for  a  moment  before 
giving  an  answer. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I've  seen  things 
just  after  he  had  done  them ;  and 
I  think  I've  heard  him  speak 
to  me;  but  I've  never  seen  him 
yet." 

"Then  you're  not  good,  Marion," 
said  the  free-thinker  of  the  group. 

"No:   that's  just  it.     But  I  hope 
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to  be  good  some  day,  and  then  I  shall 
see  him." 

"  How  do  you  grow  good,  Marion  ?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"  God  is  always  trying  to  make  me 
good,"  she  answered ;  "  and  I  try  not 
to  interfere  with  him." 

"  But  sometimes  you  forget,  don't 

you?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  Then  I'm  sorry  and  unhappy,  and 
begin  to  try  again." 

"  And  God  don't  mind  much,  does 
he?" 

"He  minds  very  much  until  I 
mind;  but  after  that  he  forgets  it 
•all,  —  takes  all  my  naughtiness  and 
throws  it  behind  his  back,  and  won't 
look  at  it." 

"That's  very  good  of  God,"  said 
the  reasoner,  but  with  such  a  self- 
satisfied  air  in  his  approval,  that 
Marion  thought  it  time  to  stop. 

She  came  straight  to  me,  and  told 
me,  with  a  face  perfectly  radiant,  of 
'the  alteration  in  Mr.  Morley's  be- 
havior to  her,  and,  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence,  the  evident  change 
that  had  begun  to  be  wrought  in  him. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
has,  as  yet,  shown  a  very  shining 
light,  but  that  some  change  has 
passed  is  evident  in  the  whole  man 
of  him.  I  think  the  eternal  wind 
must  now  be  able  to  get  in  through 
some  chink  or  other  which  the  loss 
of  his  child  has  left  behind.  And, 
if  the  change  were  not  going  on, 
surely  he  would  ere  now  have  re- 
turned to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire 
of  Mammon;  for  his  former  fortune 
is,  I  understand,  all  but  restored  to 
him. 

I  fancy  his  growth  in  goodness 
might  be  known  and  measured  by  his 
progress  in  appreciating  Marion.  He 
still  regards  her  as  extreme  in  her  no- 


tions ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  as 
they  gradually  sink  into  his  under- 
standing, he  comes  to  adopt  them 
as,  and  even  to  mistake  them  for,  his 
own. 

CHAPTEE    XXIX.    ' 

A    STRANGE   TEXT. 

FOB  some  time  after  the  events  last 
related,  things  went  on  pretty  smooth- 
ly with  us  for  several  years.  Indeed, 
although  I  must  confess  that  what  I 
said  in  my  haste,  when  Mr.  S.  wanted 
me  to  write  this  book,  namely,  that 
nothing  had  ever  happened  to  me 
worth  telling,  was  by  no  means  correct, 
and  that  I  have  found  out  my  mistake 
in  the  process  of  writing  it ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  granted 
that  my  story  could  never  have  reach- 
ed the  mere  bulk  required  if  I  had 
not  largely  drawn  upon  the  history  of 
my  friends  to  supplement  my  own. 
And  it  needs  no  prophetic  gift  to  fore- 
see that  it  will  be  the  same  to  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  lives  of  these  friends, 
however,  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
all  that  is  most  precious  to  me  in  our 
own  life,  that,  if  I  were  to  leave  out 
only  all  that  did  not  immediately  touch 
upon  the  latter,  the  book,  whatever  it 
might  appear  to  others,  could  not 
possibly  then  appear  to  myself  any 
thing  like  a  real  representation  of  my 
actual  life  and  experiences.  The 
drawing  might  be  correct,  — but  the 
color  ? 

What  with  my  children,  and  the 
increase  of  social  duty  resulting  from 
the  growth  of  acquaintance,  —  oc- 
casioned in  part  by  my  success  in  per- 
suading Percivale  to  mingle  a  little 
more  with  his  fellow-painters,  —  my 
heart  and  mind  and  hands  were  all 
pretty  fully  occupied ;  but  I  still  man- 
aged to  see  Marion  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  to  spend  about  so  many 
hours  with  her,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
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times  with  her  friends  as  well.  Her 
society  did  much  to  keep  my  heart 
open,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
selfishly  absorbed  in  its  cares  for  hus- 
band and  children.  For  love  which 
is  only  concentrating  its  force,  that  is, 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  widen- 
ing its  circle,  is  itself  doomed,  and  for 
its  objects  ruinous,  be  those  objects 
ever  so  sacred.  God  himself  could 
never  be  content  that  his  children 
should  love  him  only;  nor  has  he 
allowed  the  few  to  succeed  who  have 
tried  after  it :  perhaps  their  divinest 
success  has  been  their  most  mortifying 
failure.  Indeed,  for  exclusive  love 
sharp  suffering  is  often  sent  as  the 
needful  cure,  —  needful  to  break  the 
stony  crust  which,  in  the  name  of  love 
for  one's  own,  gathers  about  the 
divinely  glowing  core  ;  a  crust  which, 
promising  to  cherish  by  keeping  in  the 
heat,  would  yet  gradually  thicken  un- 
til all  was  crust  j  for  truly,  in  things 
of  the  heart  and  spirit,  as  the  warmth 
ceases  to  spread,  the  molten  mass  with- 
in ceases  to  glow,  until  at  length,  but 
for  the  divine  care  and  discipline,  there 
would  be  no  love  left  for  even  spouse 
or  child,  only  for  self,  —  which  is 
eternal  death. 

For  some  time  I  had  seen  a  consider- 
able change  in  Roger.  It  reached 
even  to  his  dress.  Hitherto,  when 
got  up  for  dinner,  he  was  what  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  my  eldest  boy,  the 
other  day,  call  "  a  howling  swell ; "  but 
at  other  times  he  did  not  even  escape 
remark,  ••—  not  for  the  oddity  merely, 
but  the  slovenliness  of  his  attire.  He 
had  worn,  for  more  years  than  I  dare 
guess,  a  brown  coat,  of  some  rich-look- 
ing stuff,  whose  long  pile  was  stuck 
together  in  many  places  with  spots 
and  dabs  of  paint,  so  that  he  looked 
like  our  long-haired  Bedlington  terrier 
Fido,  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in 
muddy  weather.  This  was  now  dis- 


carded; so  far  at  least,  as  to  be  hung 
up  in  his  brother's  study,  to  b. 
hand  when  he  did  any  thing  for  him 
there,  and  replaced  by  a  more  civilized 
garment  of  tweed,  of  which  he  usu- 
ally showed  himself  a  little  careful : 
while,  if  his  necktie  was  red,  it  \\  a- 
of  a  very  deep  arid  rich  red,  and  In- 
had  seldom  worn  one  at  all  before; 
and  his  brigand-looking  felt  hat  was 
exchanged  for  one  of  half  the  altitude, 
which  he  did  not  crush  on  his  head 
with  quite  as  many  indentations  as  its 
surface  could  hold.  He  also  began 
to  go  to  church  with  us  sometimes. 

But  there  was  a  greater  and  more 
significant  change  than  any  of  these. 
We  found  that  he  was  sticking  more 
steadily  to  work.  I  can  hardly  say  /;«? 
work ;  for  he  was  Jack-of-all-trades, 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  He  had 
a  small  income,  left  him  by  an  old 
maiden  aunt  with  whom  he  had  been 
a  favorite,  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  do  him  nothing  but  harm,  enabling 
him  to  alternate  fits  of  comparative 
diligence  with  fits  of  positive  idleness. 
I  have  said  also,  I  believe,  that,  al- 
though he  could  do  nothing  thorough- 
ly, application  alone  was  wanted  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  in 
more  than  one  thing.  His  forte  was 
engraving  on  wood ;  and  my  husband 
said,  that,  if  he  could  do  so  well  with 
so  little  practice  as  he  had  had,  he 
must  be  capable  of  becoming  an  ad- 
mirable engraver.  To  our  delight, 
then,  we  discovered,  all  at  once,  that 
he  had  been  working  steadily  for  three 

months  for  the  Messrs.  D ,  whose 

place  was  not  far  from  our  house.  He 
had  said  nothing  about  it  to  his  broth- 
er, probably  from  having  good  reason 
to  fear  that  he  would  regard  it  only  as 
a  spurt.  Having  now,  however,  exe- 
cuted a  block  which  greatly  pleased 
himself,  he  had  brought  a  proof  im- 
pression to  show  Percivale  ;  who,  more 
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pleased  with  it  than  even  Roger  him- 
self, gave  him  a  hearty  congratulation, 
and  told  him  it  would  be  a  shame  if  he 
did  not  bring  his  execution  in  that  art 
to  perfection  ;  from  which,  judging  by 
the  present  specimen,  he  said  it  could 
not  be  far  off.  The  words  brought  into 
Roger's  face  an  expression  <of  modest 
gratification  which  it  rejoiced  me  to 
behold:  he  accepted  Percivale's  appro- 
bation more  like  a  son  than  a  brother, 
with  a  humid  glow  in  his  eyes  and 
hardly  a  word  on  his  lips.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  child  in  his  heart  had 
begun  to  throw  off  the  swaddling 
clothes  which  foolish  manhood  had 
wrapped  around  it,  and  the  germ  of 
his  being  was  about  to  assert  itself. 
I  have  seldom  indeed  seen  Percivale 
look  so  pleased. 

"  Do  me  a  dozen  as  good  as  that," 
he  said,  "and  I'll  have  the  proofs 
framed  in  silver  gilt." 

It  has  been  done ;  but  the  proofs 
had  to  wait  longer  for  the  frame  than 
Percivale  for  the  proofs. 

But  he  need  have  held  out  no  such 
bribe  of  brotherly  love,  for  there  was 
another  love  already  at  work  in  him- 
self more  than  sufficing  to  the  affair. 
But  I  check  myself:  who  shall  say 
what  love  is  sufficing  for  this  or  for 
that  ?  Who,  with  the  most  enduring 
and  most  passionate  love  his  heart 
can  hold,  will  venture  to  say  that  he 
could  have  done  without  the  love  of  a 
brother  ?  Who  will  say  that  he  could 
have  done  without  the  love  of  the 
dog  whose  bones  have  lain  moulder- 
ing in  his  garden  for  twenty  years  ? 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a 
more  engrossing,  a  more  marvellous 
love  at  work. 

Roger  always,  however,  too^  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturdays,  and  now  gen- 
erally came  to  us.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  I  said  to  him,  — 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  and 


hear  Marion  play  to  her  friends  this 
evening,  Roger  ?  " 

"Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,"  he  answered;  and  we 
went. 

It  was  delightful.  In  my  opinion 
Marion  is  a  real  artist.  I  do  not 
claim  for  her  the  higher  art  of  origi- 
nation, though  I  could  claim  for  her 
a  much  higher  faculty  than  the  artis- 
tic itself.  I  suspect,  for  instance,  that 
Moses  was  a  greater  man  than  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Job,  notwith- 
standing that  the  poet  moves  me  so 
much  more  than  the  divine  politician. 
Marion  combined  in  a  wonderful  way 
the  critical  faculty  with  the  artistic  ; 
which  two,  however  much  of  the  one 
may  be  found  without  the  other,  are 
mutually  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  each.  While  she  uttered  from 
herself,  she  heard  with  her  audience ; 
while  she  played  and  sung  with  her 
own  fingers  and  mouth,  she  at  the 
same  time  listened  with  their  ears, 
knowing  what  they  must  feel,  as  well 
as  what  she  meant  to  utter.  And  hence 
it  was,  I  think,  that  she  came  into 
such  vital  contact  with  them,  even 
through  her  piano. 

As  we  returned  home,  Roger  said, 
after  some  remark  of  mine  of  a  cog 
nate  sort,  — 

"  Does  she  never  try  to  teach  them 
any  thing,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  She  is  constantly  teaching  them, 
whether  she  tries  or  not,"  I  answered. 
"  If  you  can  make  any  one  believe 
that  there  is  something  somewhere  to 
be  trusted,  is  not  that  the  best  lesson 
you  can  give  him  ?  That  can  be 
taught  only  by  being  such  that  peo- 
ple cannot  but  trust  you." 

"I  didn't  need  to  be  told  that,"  he 
answered.  "  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  whether  or  not  she  ever  teaches 
them  by  word  of  mouth,  —  an_  ordi- 
nary and  inferior  mode,  if  you  will." 
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"If  you  had  ever  heard  her,  you 
would  not  call  hers  an  ordinary  or 
inferior  mode,"  I  returned.  "  Her 
teaching  is  the  outcome  of  her  life, 
the  blossom  of  her  being,  and  there- 
fore has  the  whole  force  of  her  living 
truth  to  back  it." 

"  Have  I  offended  you,  Ethel  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Then  I  saw,  that,  in  my  eagerness 
to  glorify  my  friend,  I  had  made  my- 
self unpleasant  to  Roger,  —  a  fault  of 
which  I  had  been  dimly  conscious 
before  now.  Marion  would  never 
have  fallen  into  that  error.  She 
always  made  her  friends  feel  that  she 
was  with  them,  side  by  side  with 
them,  and  turning  her  face  in  the 
same  direction,  before  she  attempted 
to  lead  them  farther. 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  not  of- 
fended me,  but  that  I  had  been  fool- 
ishly backing  him  from  the  front,  as 
I  once  heard  an  Irishman  say,  —  some 
of  whose  bulls  were  very  good  milch 
cows. 

"  She  teaches  them  every  Sunday 
evening,"  I  added. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  her  ?  " 

"More  than  once.  And  I  never 
heard  any  thing  like  it." 

"Could  you  take  me  with  you 
some  time  ?  "  he  asked,  in  an  assumed 
tone  of  ordinary  interest,  out  of  which, 
however,  he  could  not  keep  a  slight 
tremble. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  quite  see 
why  I  shouldn't.  And  yet  "  — 

"  Men  do  go,"  urged  Roger,  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  half-indifferent  sug- 
gestion. 

"  Oh,  yes !  you  would  have  plenty 
to  keep  you  in  countenance  ! "  I 
returned,  —  "  men  enough  —  and 
worth  teaching,  too  —  some  of  them 
at  least!" 

"Then,  I  don't  see  why  she  should 
object  to  me  for  another." 
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"I  don't  know  that  she  would. 
You  are  not  exactly  of  the  sort,  you 
know  —  that"  — 

"  I  don't  see  the  difference.  I  see 
no  essential  difference,  at  least.  The 
main  thing  is,  that  I  am  in  want  of 
teaching,  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
And  if  she  stands  on  circumstances, 
I  am  a  working-man  as  much  as  any 
of  them  —  perhaps  more  than  most 
of  them.  Few  of  them  work  after 
midnight,  I  should  think,  as  I  do,  not 
unfrequently." 

"  Still,  all  admitted,  I  should  hardly 
like"  — 

"  I  didn't  mean  you  were  to  take 
me  without  asking  her,"  he  said: 
"I  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
that," 

"  And  if  I  were  to  ask  her,  I  am 
certain  she  would  refuse.  $ut,"  I  add- 
ed, thinking  over  the  matter  a  little, 
"  I  will  take  you  without  asking  her. 
Come  with  me  to-morrow  night.  I 
don't  think  she  will  have  the  heart  to 
send  you  away." 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  with  more 
gladness  in  his  voice  than  he  intended, 
I  think,  to  manifest  itself. 
.    We   arranged  that  he  should  call 
for  me  at  a  certain  hour. 

I  told  Percivale,  and  he  pretended 
to  grumble  that  I  was  taking  Roger 
instead  of  him. 

"  It  was  Roger,  and  not  you,  that 
made  the  request,"  I  returned.  "I 
can't  say  I, see  why  you  should  go 
because  Roger  asked.  A  woman's 
logic  is  not  equal  to  that." 

"I  didn't  mean  he  wasn't  to  go. 
But  why  shouldn't  I  be  done  good  to 
as  well  as  he  ?  " 

"  If  you  really  want  to  go,"  I  said, 
"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  It's 
ever  so  much  better  than  going  to  any 
church  I  know  of  —  except  one.  But 
we  must  be  prudent.  I  can't  take 
more  than  one  the  first  time.  We 
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must  get  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
in  first." 

"And  you  count  Eoger  the  thin 
edge?" 

«  Yes." 

«  I'll  tell  him  so." 

"Do.  The  thin  edge,  mind,  with- 
out which  the  thicker  the  rest  is  the 
more  useless !  Tell  him  that  if  you 
like.  But,  seriously,  I  quite  expect 
to  take  you  there,  too,  the  Sunday 
after." 

Eoger  and  I  went.  Intending  to 
be  a  little  late,  we  found  when  we 
reached  the  house,  that,  as  we  had 
wished,  the  class  was  already  begun. 
In  going  up  the  stairs,  we  saw  very 
few  of  the  grown  inhabitants,  but  in 
several  of  the  rooms,  of  which  the 
doors  stood  open,  elder  girls  taking 
care  of  the  younger  children ;  in 
one,  a  boy  nursing  the  baby  with 
as  much  interest  as  any  girl  could 
have  shown.  We  lingered  on  the 
way,  wishing  to  give  Marion  time  to 
get  so  thoroughly  into  her  work  that 
she  could  take  no  notice  of  our  intru- 
sion. When  we  reached  the  last  stair 
we  could  at  length  hear  her  voice,  of 
which  the  first  words  we  could  dis- 
tinguish, as  we  still  ascended,  were,  -*- 

"  I  will  now  read  to  you  the  chap- 
ter of  which  I  spoke." 

The  door  being  open,  we  could  hear 
well  enough,  although  she  was  sitting 
where  we  could  not  see  her.  We 
would  not  show  ourselves  until  the 
reading  was  ended :  so  much,  at  least, 
we  might  overhear  without  offence. 

Before  she  had  read  many  words, 
Eoger  and  I  began  to  cast  strange 
looks  on  each  other.  For  this  was 
the  chapter  she  read  :  — 

"  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he 
went  in  the  city,  took  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  him,  where  he  was  sent  for 
to  work,  to  make  gates,  or  milk- 
pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes  ;  the  Lord 


Jesus  was  with  him  wheresoever  he 
went.  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had 
any  thing  in  his  work  to  make  longer 
or  shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the 
Lord  Jesus  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards  it.  And  presently  it  became 
as  Joseph  would  have  it.  So  that  he 
had  no  need  to  finish  any  thing  with  his 
own  hands,  for  he  was  not  very  skil- 
ful at  his  carpenter's  trade. 

"  On  a  certain  time  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  sent  for  him,  and  said,  I 
would  have  thee  make  me  a  throne 
of  the  same  dimensions  with  that 
place  in  which  I  commonly  sit.  Jo- 
seph obeyed,  and  forthwith  began  the 
work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the 
king's  palace  before  he  finished.  And 
when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place, 
he  found  it  wanted  two  spans  on 
each  side  of  the  appointed  measure. 
Which,  when  the  king  saw,  he  was 
very  angry  with  Joseph ;  and  Joseph, 
afraid  of  the  king's  anger,  went  to 
bed  without  his  supper,  taking  not 
any  thing  to  eat.  Then  the  Lord  Je- 
sus asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of. 
Joseph  replied,  Because  I  have  lost 
my  labor  in  the  work  which  I  have 
been  about  these  two  years.  Jesus 
said  to  him,  Fear  not,  neither  be 
cast  down  ;  do  thou  lay  hold  on  one 
side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the 
other,  and  we  will  bring  it^to  its  just 
dimensions.  And  when  Joseph  had 
done  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  and 
each  of  them  had  with  strength 
drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed,  and 
was  brought  to  the  proper  dimensions 
of  the  place ;  which  miracle  when 
they  who  stood  by  saw,  they  were 
astonished,  and  praised  God.  The 
throne  was  made  of  ttie  same  wood 
which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time, 
namely,  wood  adorned  with  various 
shapes  and  figures." 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  a  pause  fol- 
lowed. 
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"  We  must  go  in  now,"  I  whispered. 

"  She'll  be  going  to  say  something 
now ;  just  wait  till  she's  started,"  said 
Roger. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 
asked  Marion  in  a  meditative  tone. 

We  crept  within  the  scope  of  her 
vision,  and  stood.  A  voice,  which  I 
knew,  was  at  the  moment  replying  to 
her  question. 

"  /  don't  think  it's  much  of  a  chap- 
ter, that,  grannie." 

The  speaker  was  the  keen-faced, 
elderly  man,  with  iron-gray  whiskers, 
who  had  come  forward  to  talk  to  Per- 
civale  on  that  miserable  evening  when 
we  were  out  searching  for  little  Ethel. 
He  sat  near  where  we  stood  by  the 
door,  between  two  respectable  looking 
women,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
chapter  as  devoutly  as  if  it  had  been 
of  the  true  gospel. 

"  Sure,  grannie,  that  ain't  out  o' 
the  Bible  ?  "  said  another  voice,  from 
somewhere  farther  off. 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  presently," 
answered  Marion.  "  I  want  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Jarvis  has  to  say  to  it :  he's 
a  carpenter  himself,  you  see,  —  a  join- 
er, that  is,  you  know." 

All  the  faces  in  the  room  were  now 
turned  towards  Jarvis. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  don't  think 
much  of  it,  Mr.  Jarvis,"  said  Marion. 

"  'Tain't  a  bit  likely,"  he  answered. 

"  What  isn't  likely  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  one  single  thing  in  the 
whole  kit  of  it.  And  first  and  fore- 
most, 'tain't  a  bit  likely  the  old  man 
'ud  ha'  been  sich  a  duffer." 

"Why  not?  There  must  have 
been  stupid  people  then  as  well  as  now." 

"  Not  his  father."  said  Jarvis  de- 
cidedly. 

"He  wasn't  but  his  step-father, 
like,  you  know,  Mr.  Jarvis,"  remarked 
the  woman  beside  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  he'd   never  ha'  been  hers, 


then.  She  wouldn't  ha'  had  a  word 
to  say  to  him" 

"I  have  seen  a  good  —  and  wise 
woman  too  —  with  a  dull  husband," 
said  Marion. 

'*You  know  you  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it  yourself,  grannie,"  said 
still  another  voice. 

"Besides,"  she  went  on  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  "in  those 
times,  I  suspect,  such  things  \\»-n- 
mostly  managed  by  the  parents,  un«l 
the  woman  herself  had  little  to  do 
with  them." 

A  murmur  of  subdued  indignation 
arose,  —  chiefly  of  female  voices. 

"Well,  they  wouldn't  then,"  said 
Jarvis. 

"  He  might  have  been  rich,"  sug- 
gested Marion. 

"  I'll  go  bail  he  never  made  the 
money  then,"  said  Jarvis.  "  An  old 
idget !  I  don't  believe  sich  a  feller 
'ud  ha'  been  let  marry  a  woman  like 
her  —  I  don't." 

"You  mean  you  don't  think  God 
would  have  let  him  ?  " 

"Well,  that's  what  I  do  mean, 
grannie.  The  thing  couldn't  ha'  been, 
nohow." 

"I  agree  with  you  quite.  And 
now  I  want  to  hear  more  of  what  in 
the  story  you  don't  consider  likely." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  likely  sich  a  work- 
man 'ud  ha'  stood  so  high  i'  the  trade 
that  the  king  of  Jerusalem  would  hu' 
.sent  for  hiyi  of  all  the  tradesmen  in 
'the  town  to  make  his  new  throne  for 
him.  No  more  it  ain't  likely  —  and 
let  him  be  as  big  a  duffer  as  ever  was, 
to.  be  a  jiner  at  all  — that  he'd  ha' 
been  two  year  at  work  on  that  there 
throne  —  an'  a  carvin'  of  it  in  figures 

tooj and  never  found  out  it  was 

four  spans  too  narrer  for  the  place  it 
had  to  stand  in.  Do  ye  'appen  to 
know  now,  grannie,  how  much  is  a 
span?" 
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"I  don't  know.  Do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Percivale  ?  " 

The  sudden  reference  took  me  very 
much  by  surprise  ;  but  I  had  not  for- 
gotten, happily,  the  answer  I  received 
to  the  same  question,  when  anxious 
to  realize  the  monstrous  height  of 
-Goliath. 

"  I  remember  my  father  telling  me,'7 
I  replied,  "that  it  was  as  much  as 
you  could  stretch  between  your  thumb 
and  little  finger." 

"  There  !  "  cried  Jarvis  trium- 
phantly, parting  the  extreme  mem- 
bers of  his  right  hand  against  the 
back  of  the  woman  in  front  of  him  — 
"  that  would  be  seven  or  eight  inches  ! 
Four  times  that  ?  Two  foot  and  a  half 
at  least !  Think  of  that ! " 

"  I  admit  the  force  of  both  your 
objections/7  said  Marion.  "  And  now, 
to  turn  to  a  more  important  part  of 
the  story,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
way  in  which  according  to  it  he  got 
his  father  out  of  his  evil  plight  ?  " 

I  saw  plainly  enough  that  she  was 
quietly  advancing  towards  some  point 
in  her  view,  —  guiding  the  talk  thith- 
erward, steadily,  without  haste  or 
effort. 

Before  Jarvis  had  time  to  make  any 
reply,  the  blind  man,  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  struck  in,-  with  the 
tone  of  one  who  had  been  watching 
his  opportunity. 

"  I  make  more  o'  that  pint  than 
the  t'  other,"  he  said.  "  A^man  as  is 
a  duffer  may  well  make  a  mull  of  a 
thing;  but  a  man  as  knows  what  he's 
up  to  can't.  I  don't  make  much  o' 
them  miracles,  you  know,  grannie  — 
that  is,  I  don't  know,  and  what  I 
don't  know,  I  won't  say  as  I  knows ; 
but  what  I'm  sure  of  is  this  here  one 
thing,  —  that  man  or  boy  as  could 
work  a  miracle,  you  know,  grannie, 
wouldn't  work  no  miracle  as  there 
wasn't  no  good  working  of." 


"It  was  to  help  his  father,"  sug- 
gested Marion. 

Here  Jarvis  broke  in  almost  with 
scorn. 

"  To  help  him  to  pass  for  a  clever 
fellow,  when  he  was  as  great  a  duffer 
as  ever  broke  bread ! " 

"  I'm  quite  o'  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Jarvis,"  said  the  blind  man.  "  It'  ud 
ha'  been  more  like  him  to  tell  his 
father  what  a  duffer  he  was,  and  send 
him  home  to  learn  his  trade." 

"  He  couldn't  do  that,  you  know," 
said  Marion  gently.  "He  couldn't 
use  such  words  to  his  father,  if  he 
were  ever  so  stupid." 

"  His  step-father,  grannie,"  suggestr- 
ed  the  woman  who  had  corrected  Jarvis 
on  the  same  point.  She  spoke  very 
modestly,  but  was  clearly  bent  on 
holding  forth  what  light  she  had. 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Eenton ;  but  you 
know  he  couldn't  be  rude  to  any  one, 
—  leaving  his  own  mother's  husband 
out  of  the  question." 

"  True  for  you,  grannie,"  returned 
the  woman. 

"  I  think,  though,"  said  Jarvis,  "for 
as  hard  as  he'd  ha'  found  it,  it  would 
ha'  been  more  like  him  to  set  to  work 
and  teach  his  father,  than  to  scamp 
up  his  mulls." 

"  Certainly,"  acquiesced  Marion. 
"  To  hide  any  man's  faults,  and  leave 
him  not  only  stupid,  but,  in  all  prob- 
ability, obstinate  and  self-satisfied, 
,  would  not  be  like  him.  Suppose  our 
Lord  had  had  such  a  father :  what  do 
you  think  he  would  have  done  ?  " 

"He'd   ha'  done  all   he  could    to 

make  a  man  of  him,"  answered  Jarvis. 

•  "Wouldn't    he    have     set    about 

making  him  comfortable  then,  in  spite 

of  his  blunders  ?  "  said  Marion. 

A  significant  silence  followed  this 
question. 

"  Well,  no;  not  first  thing,  I  do<n't 
think,"  returned  Jarvis  at  length. 
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"  He'd  ha'  got  him  o'  some  good  first, 
and  gone  in  to  make  him  comfortable 
arter." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  would  rather 
be  of  some  good  and  uncomfortable, 
than  of  no  good  and  comfortable?" 
said  Marion. 

"  I  hope  so,  grannie,"  answered 
Jarvis ;  and  "  I  would  ;  "  "  Yes ; " 
"  That  I  would,"  came  from  several 
voices  in  the  little  crowd,  showing 
what  an  influence  Marion  must  have 
already  had  upon  them. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  —  and  I  saw  by 
the  light  which  rose  in  her  eyes  that 
she  was  now  coming  to  the  point,  — 
"  Then,  surely  it  must  be  worth  our 
while  to  bear  discomfort  in  order  to 
grow  of  some  good !  Mr.  Jarvis  has 
truly  said,  that,  if  Jesus  had  had  such 
a  father,  he  would  have  made  him  of 
some  good  before  he  made  him  com- 
fortable: that  is  just  the  way  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  acting  with  you. 
Not  many  of  you  would  say  you  are 
of  much  good  yet ;  but  you  would  like 
to  be  better.  And  yet,  —  put  it  to 
yourselves,  —  do  you  not  grumble  at 
every  thing  that  comes  to  you  that 
you  don't  like,  and  call  it  bad  luck, 
and  worse  —  yes,  even  when  you  know 
it  comes  of  your  own  fault,  and  nobody 
else's  ?  You  think  if  you  had  only 
this  or  that  to  make  you  comfortable, 
you  would  be  content ;  and  you  call  it 
very  hard  that  So-and-so  should  be 
getting  on  well,  and  saving  money, 
and  you  down  on  your  luck,  as  you 
say.  Some  of  you  even  grumble  that 
your  neighbors'  children  should  be 
healthy  when  yours  are  pining.  You 
would  allow  that  you  are  not  of  much 
good  yet ;  but  you  forget  that  to  make 
you  comfortable  as  you  are  would  be 
the  same  as  to  pull  out  Joseph's  mis- 
fitted thrones  and  doors,  and  make  his 
misshapen  buckets  over  again  for 
him.  That  you  think  so  absurd  that 


you  can't  believe  the  story  a  bit ;  but 
you  would  be  helped  out  of  all  your 
troubles,  even  those  you  bring  on  your- 
selves, not  thinking  what  the  cert  it  in 
consequence  would  be,  namely,  that 
you  would  grow  of  less  and  less  value, 
until  you  were  of  no  good,  either  to 
God  or  man.  If  you  think  about  it, 
you  will  see  that  I  am  right.  When, 
for  instance,  are  you  most  willing  to 
do  right?  When  are  you  most  ready 
to  hear  about  good  things  ?  When  are 
you  most  inclined  to  pray  to  God? 
When  you  have  plenty  of  money  in 
your  pockets,  or  when  you  are  iji  want  ? 
when  you  have  had  a  good  dinner, 
or  when  you  have  not  enough  to  get 
one?  when  you  are  in  jolly  health, 
or  when  the  life  seems  ebbing  out  of 
you  in  misery  and  pain  ?  No  matter 
that  you  may  have  brought  it  on  your- 
selves ;  it  is  no  less  God's  way  of  bring- 
ing you  back  to  him,  for  he  decrees 
that  suffering  shall  follow  sin :  it  is 
just  then  you  most  need  it ;  and,  if  it 
drives  you  to  God,  that  is  its  end,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  The  prod- 
igal was  himself  to  blame  for  the  want 
that  made  him  a  beggar  at  the  swine's 
trough ;  yet  that  want  was  the  great- 
est blessing  God  could  give  to  him, 
for  it  drove  him  home  to  his  father. 

"But  some  of  you  will  say  you  are 
no  prodigals ;  nor  is  it  your  fault  that 
you  find  yourselves  in  such  difficul- 
ties that  life  seems  hard  to  you.  It 
would  be  Very  wrong  in  me  to  set 
myself  up. as  your  judge,  and  to  tell 
you  that  it  was  your  fault.  If  it  is, 
God  will  let  you  know  it.  But  if  it 
be  not  your  fault,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  need  the  less  to  be  driven 
back  to  God.  It  is  not  only  in  pun- 
ishment of  our  sins  that  we  are  made 
to  suffer:  God's  runaway  children 
must  be  brought  back  to  their  home 
and  their  blessedness,  —  back  to  their 
Father  in  heaven.  It  is  not  always  a 
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sign  that  God  is  displeased  with  us 
when  he  makes  us  suffer.  '  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiv- 
eth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God 
dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons.'  But 
instead  of  talking  more  about  it,  I 
must  take  it  to  myself,  and  learn  not 
to  grumble  when  my  plans  fail.'7 

"  That's  what  you  never  goes  and 
does,  grannie,"  growled  a  voice  from 
somewhere. 

I  learned  afterwards  it  was  tbat  of 
a  young  tailor,  who  was  constantly 
quarrelling  with  his  mother. 

"I  think  I  have  given  up  grum- 
bling at  my  circumstances,"  she  re- 
joined ;  "but  then  I  have  nothing  to 
grumble  at  in  them.  I  haven't  known 
hunger  or  cold  for  a  great  many  years 
now.  But  I  do  feel  discontented  at 
times  when  I  see  some  of  you  not  get- 
ting better  so  fast  as  I  should  like.  I 
ought  to  have  patience,  remembering 
how  patient  God  is  with  my  conceit 
and  stupidity,  and  not  expect  too 
much  of  you.  Still,  it  can't  be  wrong 
to  wish  that  you  tried  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  what  he  wants  of  you. 
Why  should  his  children  not  be  his 
friends?  If  you  would  but  give 
yourselves  up  to  him,  you  would  find 
his  yoke  so  easy,  his  burden  so  light ! 
But  you  do  it  only  half,  and  some  of 
you  not  at  all. 

"  Now,  however,  that  we  have  got  a 
lesson  from  a  false  gospel,  we  may  as 

well  get  one  from  the  true." 

As  she  spoke,    she  turned   to  her 

New  Testament  which  lay  beside  her. 

But  Jarvis  interrupted  her. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  stuff  you 

was  a  readin'  of  to  us,  grannie  ?  "  he 

asked. 

"The   chapter  I  read  to  you,"  she 

answered,    "is    part   of  a  pretended 

gospel,  called,  <  The  Frst  Gospel  of 

the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.'     I  can't 


tell  you  who  wrote  it,  or  how  it  came 
to  be  written.  All  I  can  say  is,  that, 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
there  were  people  who  indulged  them- 
selves in  inventing  things  about 
Jesus,  and  seemed  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  importance  of  keeping  to 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  of  speaking 
and  writing  only  the  truth.  All  they 
seemed  to  have  cared  about  was  the 
gratifying  of  their  own  feelings  of 
love  and  veneration;  and  so  they 
made  up  tales  about  him,  in  his 
honor  as  they  supposed;  no  doubt, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  a  false  god  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  It  is  long 
before  some  people  learn  to  speak  the 
truth,  even  after  they  know  it  is 
wicked  to  lie.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
did  not  expect  their  stories  to  be  re- 
ceived as  facts,  intending  them  only 
as  a  sort  of  recognized  fiction  about 
him,  —  amazing  presumption  at  the 
best." 

"Did  anybody,  then,  ever  believe 
the  likes  of  that,  grannie  ? "  asked 
Jarvis. 

"  Yes  :  what  I  read  to  you  seems 
to  ha,ve  been  believed  within  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tles. There  are  several  such  writings, 
with  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in 
them,  which  were  generally  accepted 
by  Christian  people  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years." 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  anybody 
could  go  inwentuating  such  things  !  " 
said  the  blind  man. 

"  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine.  They 
could  not  have  seen  how  their  inven- 
tions would,  in  later  times,  be  judged 
any  thing  but  honoring  to  him  in 
whose  honor  they  wrote  them.  Noth- 
ing, be  it  ever  so  well  invented,  can 
be  so  good  as  the  bare  truth.  Per- 
haps, however,  no  one  in  particular 
invented  some  of  them,  but  the  stories 
grew,  just  as  a  report  often  does 
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amongst  yourselves.  Although  every- 
body fancies  he  or  she  is  only  telling 
just  what  was  told  to  him  or  her,  yet, 
by  degrees,  the  pin's-point  of  a  fact 
is  covered  over  with  lies  upon  lies, 
almost  everybody  adding  something, 
until  the  report  has  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  falsehood.  Why,  you  had 
such  a  story  yourselves,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  about  one  of  your  best 
friends  !  One  comfort  is,  such  a  story 
is  sure  not  to  be  consistent  with  itself; 
it  is  sure  to  show  its  own  falsehood 
to  any  one  who  is  good  enough  to 
doubt  it,  and  who  will  look  into  it,  and 
examine  it  well.  You  don't,  for  in- 
stance, want  any  other  proof  than  the 
things  themselves  to  show  you  that 
what  I  have  just  read  to  you  can't  be 
true." 

"  But  then  it  puzzles  me  to  think 
how  anybody  could  believe  them," 
said  the  blind  man. 

"Many  of  the  early  Christians 
were  so  childishly  simple  that  they 
would  believe  almost  any  thing  that 
was  told  them.  In  a  time  when  such 
nonsense  could  be  written,  it  is  no 
great  wonder  there  should  be  many 
who  could  believe  it." 

"  Then,  what  was  their  faith  worth," 
said  the  blind  man,  "  if  they  believed 
false  and  true  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  Worth  no  end  to  them,"  answered 
Marion  with  eagerness  ;  "  for  all  the 
false  things  they  might  believe  about 
him  could  not  destroy  the  true  ones, 
or  prevent  them  from  believing  in 
Jesus  himself,  and  bettering  their 
ways  for  his  sake.  And  as  they  grew 
better  and  better,  by  doing  what  he 
told  them,  they  would  gradually  come 
to  disbelieve  this  and  that  foolish 
or  bad  thing." 

"  But  wouldn't  that  make  them 
stop  believing  in  him  altogether  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  would  make 
them  hold  the  firmer  to  all  that  they 


saw  to  be  true  about  him.  There  are 
many  people,  I  presume,  in  other 
countries,  who  believe  those  stories 
still ;  but  all  the  Christians  I  know 
have  cast  aside  every  one  of  those 
writings,  and  keep  only  to  those  we 
call  the  Gospels.  To  throw  away 
what 'is  not  true,  because  it  is  not 
true,  will  always  help  the  heart  to  be 
truer;  will  make  it  the  more  anxious 
to  cleave  to  what  it  sees  must  be  true. 
Jesus  remonstrated  with  the  Jews 
that  they  would  not  of  themselves 
judge  what  was  right ;  and  the  man 
who  lets  God  teach  him  is  made  abler 
to  judge  what  is  right  a  thousand-fold." 

"Then  don't  you  think  it  likely 
this  much  is  true,  grannie,"  —  said 
Jarvis,  probably  interested  in  the 
question,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  himself  a  carpenter, 
—  "that  he  worked  with  his  father, 
and  helped  him  in  his  trade  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Marion. 
"I  believe  that  is  the  one  germ  of 
truth  in  the  whole  story.  It  is  possi- 
ble even  that  some  incidents  of  that 
part  of  his  life  may  have  been  handed 
down  a  little  way,  at  length  losing  all 
their  shape,  however,  and  turning  info 
the  kind  of  thing  I  read  to  you.  Not 
to  mention  that  they  called  him  the 
carpenter,  is  it  likely  he  who  came 
down  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
ing a  true  man  would  see  his  father 
toiling  to  feed  him  and  his  mother 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  go 
idling  about,  instead  of  putting  to 
his  hand  to  help  him?  Would  that 
have  been  like  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Jarvis. 

But  a  doubtful  murmur  came  from 
the  blind  man,  which  speedily  took 
shape  in  the  following  remark  :  — 

"  I  can't  help  thinkin',  grannie,  of 
one  time  —  you  read  it  to  us  not  long 
ago  —  when  he  laid  down  in  the  boat 
and  went  fast  asleep,  takin'  no  more 
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heed  o'  them  a  slavin'  o'  theirselves 
to  death  at  their  oars,  than  if  they'd 
been  all  comfortable  like  hisself ;  that 
wasn't  much  like  takin'  of  his  share 

—  was  it  now  ?  " 

"John  Evans,"  returned  Marion 
with  severity,  "it  is  quite  right  to 
put  any  number  of  questions,  and  ex- 
press any  number  of  doubts  you  hon- 
estly feel  ;  but  you  have  no  right  to 
make  remarks  you  would  not  make  if 
you  were  anxious  to  be  as  fair  to  anoth- 
er as  you  would  have  another  be  to  you. 
Have  you  considered  that  he  had 
been  working  hard  all  day  long,  and 
was,  in  fact,  worn  out  ?  You  don't 
think  what  hard  work  it  is,  and  how 
exhausting,  to  speak  for  hours  to 
great  multitudes,  and  in  the  open 
air  too,  where  your  voice  has  no  help 
to  make  it  heard.  And  that's  not  all ; 
for  he  had  most  likely  been  healing 
many  as  well ;  and  I  believe  every 
time  the  power  went  out  of  him  to 
cure,  he  suffered  in  the  relief  he  gave  ; 
it  left  him  weakened,  —  with  so  much 
the  less  of  strength  to  support  his  labors, 

—  so  that,  even  in  his  very  body,  he 
took  our  iniquities  and  bare  our  in- 
firmities.     Would  you,  then,  blame  a 
weary  man,  whose  perfect    faith    in 
God  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fear  any  thing,  that  he  lay  down  to 
rest  in  God's  name,  and  left  his  friends 
to  do  their  part  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  in  rowing  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  —  a  thing  they  were 
doing  every  other  day  of  their  lives? 
You  ought  to  consider  before  you  make 
such  remarks,  Mr.  Evans.     And  you 
forget   also    that    the   moment  they 
called  him,  he  rose  to  help  them." 

"  And  find  fault  with  them,"  inter- 
posed Evans,  rather  viciously  I 
thought. 

"  Yes ;  for  they  were  to  blame  for 
their  own  trouble,  and  ought  to  send 
it  away." 


"  What !  To  blame  for  the  storm  ? 
How  could  they  send  that  away  ?  " 

"  Was  it  the  storm  that  troubled 
them  then  ?  It  was  their  own  fear 
of  it.  The  storm  could  not  have 
troubled  "them  if  they  had  had  faith 
in  their  Father  in  heaven." 

"  They  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid 
of  it,  anyhow." 

"  He  judged  they  had  not,  for  he 
was  not  afraid  himself.  You  judge 
they  had,  because  you  would  have 
been  afraid." 

"  He  could  help  himself,  you  see." 

"  And  they  couldn't  trust  either 
him  or  his  Father,  notwithstanding 
all  he  had  done  to  manifest  himself 
and  his  Father  to  them.  Therefore 
he  saw  that  the  storm  about  them  was 
not  the  thing  that  most  required  re- 
buke." 

"  I  never  pretended  to  much  o'  the 
sort,"  growled  Evans.  "  Quite  the 
contrairy." 

"And  why?  Because,  like  an 
honest  man,  you  wouldn't  pretend  to 
what  you  handn't  got.  But,  if  you 
carried  your  honesty  far  enough,  you 
would  have  taken  pains  to  understand 
our  Lord  first.  Like  his  other  judges, 
you  condemn  him  beforehand.  You 
will  not  call  that  honesty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  what  right  you've  got 
to  badger  me  like  this  before  a  congre- 
gation o'  people,"  said  the  blind  man, 
rising  in  indignation.  "  If  I  ain't 
got  my  heyesight,  I  ha'  got  my 
feelin's." 

"  And  do  you  think  he  has  no  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Evans  ?  You  have  spoken 
e.vil  of  him  :  I  have  spoken  but  the 
truth  of  you  !  " 

"Come,  come,  grannie,"  said  the 
blind  man,  quailing  a  little ;  "  don't 
talk  squash.  I'm  a  livin'  man  afore 
the  heyes  o'  this  here  company,  an' 
he  ain't  nowheres.  Bless  you,  he 
don't  mind ! " 
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"He  minds  so  much,"  returned 
Marion,  in  a  subdued  voice,  which 
seemed  to  tremble  with  coming  tears, 
"that  he  will  never  rest  until  you 
think  fairly  of  him.  .  And  he  is  here 
now ;  for  he  said,  1 1  am  with  you 
alway,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; '  and 
he  has  heard  every  word  you  have 
been  saying  against  him.  He  isn't 
angry  like  me  ;  but  your  words  may 
well  make  him  feel  sad  —  for  your 
sake,  John  Evans  —  that  you  should 
be  so  unfair." 

She  leaned  her  forehead  on  her 
hand,  and  was  silent.  A  subdued 
murmur  arose.  The  blind  man,  hav- 
ing stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  be- 
gan to  make  for  the  door,  saying,  — 

"I  think  I'd  better  go.  I  ain't 
wanted  here." 

"  If  you  are  an  honest  man,  Mr. 
Evans,"  returned  Marion,  rising, 
"  you  will  sit  down  and  hear  the  case 
out." 

With  a  waving,  fin-like  motion  of 
both  his  hands,  Evans  sank  into  his 
seat,  and  spoke  no  word. 

After  but  a  moment's  silence,  she 
resumed  as  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
terruption. 

"  That  he  should  sleep  then  during 
the  storm  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  declining  to  assist  his  father  in 
his  workshop ;  just  as  the  rebuking 
of  the  sea  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  hiding  up  his  father's  bad  work 
in  miracles.  Had  that  father  been  in 
danger,  he  might  perhaps  have  aided 
him  as  he  did  the  disciples.  But  "  — 
"  Why  do  you  say  perhaps,  gran- 
nie ? "  interrupted  a  bright-eyed  boy 
who  sat  on  the  hob  of  the  empty 
grate.  "  Wouldn't  he  help  his  father 
as  soon  as  his  disciples  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  it  was  good  for  his 
father ;  certainly  not,  if  it  was  not 
good  for  him :  therefore  I  say  per- 
haps. But  now,"  she  went  on,  turn- 


ing to  the  joiner,  "Mr.  Jarvis,  will 
you  tell  me  whether  you  think 
work   of  the   carpenter's   son    would 
have  been  in  any  way  distinguishable 
from  that  of  another  man  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  grannie.  He 
wouldn't  want  to  be  putting  of  a 
private  mark  upon  it.  He  wouldn't 
want  to  be  showing  of  it  off — would 
he  ?  He'd  use  his  tools  like  another 
man,  anyhow." 

"All  that  we  may  be  certain  of. 
He  came  to  us  a  man,  to  live  a  man's 
life,  and  do  a  man's  work.  But  just 
think  a  moment.  I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion again :  Do  you  suppose  you 
would  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
his  work  from  that  of  any  other 
man  ?  " 

A  silence  followed.  Jarvis  \va- 
thinking.  He  and  the  blind  man 
were  of  the  few  that  can  think.  At 
last  his  face  brightened. 

"  Well,  grannie,"  he  said,  "I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  in  any  thing 
easy,  but  very  easy  in  any  thing 
difficult." 

He  laughed,  — for  he  had  not  per- 
ceived the  paradox  before  uttering  it. 
"  Explain    yourself,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Jarvis.     I  am  not  sure    that  I 
understand  you,"  said  Marion. 

"I  mean,  that,  in  an  easy  job, 
which  any  fair  workman  could  do 
well  enough,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
tell  his  work.  But,  where  the  job 
was  difficult,  it  would  be  so  inu«-h 
better  done,  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  better  hand  in 

"I  understand  you,  then,  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  chief  distinction  would 
lie  in  the  quality  of  the  work ;  that 
whatever  he  did,  he  would  do  in  such 
a  thorough  manner,  that  over  the 
whole  of  what  he  turned  out,  as 
you  would  say,  the  perfection  of  the 
work  would  be  a  striking  character- 
istic. Is  that  it?" 
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11  That  is  what  I  do  mean,  grannie." 
"  And  that  is  just  the  conclusion  I 
had  come  to  myself." 

"  /should  like  to  say  just  one  word 
to  it,  grannie,  so  be  you  won't  cut  up 
crusty,"  said  the  blind  man. 

"  If  you  are  fair,  I  sha'n't  be  crusty, 
Mr.  Evans.  At  least,  I  hope  not," 
said  Marion. 

"  Well,  it's  this :  Mr.  Jarvis  he  say 
as  how  the  jiner-work  done  by  Jesus 
Christ  would  be  better  done  than  e'er 
another   man's,  —  tip-top   fashion,  — 
and  there  would  lie  the  differ.  Now,  it 
do  seem  to  me  as  I've  got  110  call  to 
come  to  that  'ere  conclusion.  You  been 
tellin'  on  us,    grannie,  I  donno   how 
long  now,  as  how   Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  come  to 
do  the  works  of  God, —  down  here  like, 
afore   our   faces,  that  we  might   see 
God  at  work,  by  way  of.     Now,  I  ha' 
nothin'  to  say  agin  that :  it  may  be, 
or  it  mayn't  be  —  I  can't  tell.     But 
if  that  be  the  way  on  it,  then  I  don't 
see  how  Mr.  Jarvis  can  be  right ;  the 
two  don't  curryspond,  —  not   by   no 
means.      For   the   works    o'    God  — 
there  ain't  one  on'  em    as  I  can  see 
downright    well     managed  —  tip-top 
jiner's  work,  as  I  may  say ;  leastways, 
—  Now  stop  a  bit,  grannie  ;  don't  trip 
a  man  up,  and  then  say  as  he  fell  over 
his  own  dog,  —  leastways,  I  don't  say 
about  the  moon  an'  the  stars  an'  that ;  I 
dessay  the  sun  he  do  get  up  the  werry 
moment  he's  called  of  a  mornin',  an' 
the  moon  when  she  ought  to  for  her 
night-work,  —  I  ain't   no  'stronomer 
strawnry,  and  I  ain't  heerd   no  com- 
plaints about  them;    but  I  do  say  as 
how,  down  here,  we  ha'  got  most  un- 
common bad  weather  more'n  at  times  ; 
and  the  walnuts  they  turns  out,  every 
now  an'  then,  full  o'  mere  dirt ;    an' 
the  oranges  awful.     There  'ain't  been 
a  good  crop  o'  hay,  they  tells  me,  for 
many's  the  year.     An'  i'  furren  parts, 


what  wi'  earthquakes  an'  wolcanies 
an'  lions  an'  tigers,  an'  savages  as  eats 
their  wisiters,  an'  chimley-pots  blowin' 
about,  an'  ships  goin'  down,  an'  fathers 
o'  families  choked  an'  drownded  an' 
burnt  i'  coal-pits  by  the  hundred,  —- 
it  do  seem  to  me  that  if  his  jinerin' 
hadn't  been  tip-top,  it  would  ha'  been 
but  like  the  rest  on  it.  There,  grannie  ! 
Mind,  I  mean  no  offence ;  an'  I  don't 
doubt  you  ha'  got  somethink  i'  your 
weskit  pocket  as  '11  turn  it  all  topsy- 
turvy in  a  moment.  Anyhow,  I  won't 
purtend  to  nothink,  and  that's  how  it 
look  to  me." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Marion,  "  that  the 
objection  is  a  reasonable  one.  But 
why  do  you  put  it,  Mr.  Evans,  in  such 
a  triumphant  way,  as  if  you  were  re- 
joiced to  think  it  admitted  of  no  ans- 
wer, and  believed  the  world  would  be 
ever  so  much  better  off  if  the  storms 
and  the  tigers  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  there  were  no  God  to  look 
after  things." 

"  Now,  you  ain't  fair  to  me,  grannie. 
Not  avin'  of  my  heyesight  like  the 
rest  on  ye,  I  may  be  a  bit  fond  of  a 
harguyment ;  but  I  tries  to  hit  fair, 
and  when  I  hears  what  ain't  logic,  I 
can  no  more  help  comin'  down  upon  it 
than  I  can  help  breathin'  the  air  o' 
heaven.  And  why  shouldn't  I  ?  There 
ain't  no  law  agin  a  harguyment.  An' 
more  an'  over,  it  do  seem  to  me  as 
how  you  and  Mr.  Jarvis.  is  wrong  i' 
it  is  harguyment." 

"  If  I  was  too  sharp  upon  you,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  I  may  have  been,"  said 
Marion,  "  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"It's  granted,  grannie." 

"  I  don't  mean,  you  know,  that  I 
give  in  to  what  you  say,  —  not  one 
bit." 

"I  didn't  expect  it  of  you.  I'm 
a-waitin'  here  for  you  to  knock  me 
down." 

"  I  don't  think  a   mere  victory  is 
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worth  the  breath  spent  upon  it,"  said 
Marion.  "  But  we  should  all  be  glad 
to  get  or  give  more  light  upon  any 
subject,  if  it  be  by  losing  ever  so  many 
arguments.  Allow  me  just  to  put  a 
question  or  two  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  because 
he's  a  joiner  himself — and  that's  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to-night :  What 
would  yoti  say,  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  a  master 
who  planed  the  timber  he  used  for 
scaffolding,  and  tied  the  cross-pieces 
with  ropes  of  silk  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  he  was  a  fool,  grannie, 
—  not  only  for  losin*  of  his  money  and 
his  labor,  but  for  weaken  in'  of  his 
scaffoldin',  —  summat  like  the  old 
throne-maker  i'  that  chapter,  I  should 
say." 

"What's  the  object  of  a-  scaffold, 
Mr.  Jarvis  ?  *' 

"  To  get  at  something  else  by  means 
of,  —  say  build  a  house." 

"  Then,  so  long  as  the  house  was 
going  up  all  right,  the  probability  is 
there  wouldn't  be  much  amiss  with 
the  scaffold?" 

"Certainly,  provided  it  stood  till 
it  was  taken  down." 

"And  now,  Mr.  Evans,"  she  said 
next,  turning  to  the  blind  man,  "  I 
am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
a  question  or  two  to  you." 

"  All  right,  grannie.     Fire  away." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  what  the 
object  of  this  world  is  ?  " 

"  Well,  most  people  makes  it  their 
object  to  get  money,  and  make  their- 
selves  comfortable." 

"  But  you  don't  think  that  is  what 
the  world  was  made  for  ?  " 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  how  should  I  know, 
grannie  ?  And  not  knowin',  I  won't 
say." 

"If  you  saw  a  scaffold,"  said 
Marion,  turning  again  to  Jarvis, 
"  would  you  be  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing it  for  a  permanent  erection  ?  " 

"  Nobody  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool," 


he  answered.     "  The  look  of  it  would 
tell  you  that." 

"  You  wouldn't  complain,  then,  if  it 
should  be  a  little  out  of  the  square, 
and  if  there  should  be  no  windows 
in  it  ?  " 

Jarvis  only  laughed. 

"Mr.  Evans,"  Marion  went  on, 
turning  again  to  the  blind  man,  "  do 
you  think  the  design  of  this  world 
was  to  make  men  comfortable  ?  " 

"  If  it  was,  it  don't  seem  to  ha'  suc- 
ceeded," answered  Evans. 

"  And  you  complain  of  that  — don't 
you?" 

"Well,  yes,  rather,"  —  said  the 
blind  man,  adding,  no  doubt,  as  he  re- 
called the  former  part  of  the  even- 
ing's talk,  —  "  for  harguyment,  ye 
know,  grannie." 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  that  God, 
having  gone  so  far  to  make  this 
world  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
place  to  live  in,  might  have  gone  far- 
ther and  made  it  quite  pleasant  and 
comfortable  for  everybody  ?  " 

"  Whoever  could  make  it  at  all 
could  ha'  done  that,  grannie." 

"Then,  as  he  hasn't  done  it,  the 
probability  is  he  didn't  mean  to  do 
it?" 

"Of  course.  That's  what  I  com- 
plain of." 

"  Then  he  meant  to  do  something 
else  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it." 

"The  whole  affair  has  an  unfin- 
ished look,  you  think  ?  " 

"I just  do." 

"  What  if  it  were  not  meant  to 
stand,  then  ?  What  if  it  were  m<':iiit 
only  for  a  temporary  assistance  in 
carrying  out  something  finished  and 
lasting,  and  of  unspeakably  more  im- 
portance ?  Suppose  God  were  build- 
ing a  palace  for  you,  and  had  set  up  a 
scaffold,  upon  which  he  wanted  you 
to  help  him  j  would  it  be  reasonable 
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in  you  to  complain  that  you  didn't  fmd 
the  scaffold  at  all  a  comfortable  phice 
to  live  in?  —  that  it  was  draughty 
and  cold  ?  This  world  is  that  scaf- 
fold ;  and  if  you  were  busy  carrying 
stones  and  mortar  for  the  palace,  you 
would  be  glad  of  all  the  cold  to  cool 
the  glow  of  your  labor." 

"  I'm  sure  I  work  hard  enough 
when  I  get  a  job  as  my  heyesight  will 
enable  me  to  do/'  said  Evans,  missing 
the  spirit  of  her  figure. 

"Yes:  I  believe  you  do.  But 
what  will  all  the  labor  of  a  workman 
who  does  not  fall  in  with  the  design 
of  the  builder  come  to  ?  You  may 
say  you  don't  understand  the  design  : 
will  you  say  also  that  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  put  so  much  faith  in 
the  builder,  who  is  said  to  be  your 
God  and  Father,  as  to  do  the  thing 
he  tells  you?  Instead  of  working 
away  at  the  palace,  like  men,  will  you 
go  on  tacking  bits  of  matting  and  old 
carpet  about  the  corners  of  the  scaf- 
fold to  keep  the  wind  off,  while  that 
satne  wind  keeps  tearing  them  away 
and  scattering  them  ?  You  keep  try- 
ing to  live  in  a  scaffold,  which  not  all 
you  could  do  to  all  eternity  would 
make  a  house  of.  You  see  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  Evans  ?  " 

"Well,  not  ezackly,"  replied  the 
blind  man. 

"  I  mean  that  God  wants  to  build 
you  a  house  whereof  the  walls  shall 
be  goodness  :  you  want  a  house  where- 
of the  walls  shall  be  comfort.  But 
God  knows  that  such  walls  cannot  be 
built,  —  that  that  kind  of  stone  crum- 
bles away  in  the  foolish  workman's 
hands.  He  would  make  you  com- 
fortable ;  but  neither  is  that  'his  first 
object,  nor  can  it  be  gained  without 
the  first,  which  is  to  make  you  good. 
He  loves  you  so  much  that  he  would 
infinitely  rather  have  you  good  and 
uncomfortable,  for  then  he  could  take 


you  to  his  heart  as  his  own  children, 
than  comfortable  and  not  good,  for 
then  he  could  not  come  near  you,  or 
give  you  any  thing  he  counted  worth 
having  for  himself  or  worth  giving  to 
you." 

"  So,"  said  Jar  vis,  "  you've  just 
brought  us  round,  grannie,  to  the 
same  thing  as  before."  « 

"I  believe  so,"  returned  Marion. 
"It  comes  to  this,  that  when  God 
would  build  a  palace  for  himself  to 
dwell  in  with  his  children,  he  does 
not  want  his  scaffold  so  constructed 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
house  of  it  for  themselves,  and  live 
like  apes  instead  of  angels." 

"  But  if  God  can  do  any  thing  he 
please,"  said  Evans,  "he  might  as 
well  make  us  good,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  it." 

"  That  is  just  what  he  is  doing," 
returned  Marion.  "  Perhaps,  by  giv- 
ing them  perfect  health,  and  every 
thing  they  wanted,  with  absolute 
good  temper,  and  making  them  very 
fond  of  each  other  besides,  God 
might  have  provided  himself  a  people 
he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
governing,  and  amongst  whom,  in 
consequence,  there  would  have  been 
no  crime  and  no  struggle  or  suffering. 
But  I  have  known  a  dog  with  more 
goodness  than  that  would  come  to. 
We  cannot  be  good  without  hav- 
ing consented  to  be  made  good, 
God  shows  us  the  good  and  the  bad ; 
urges  us  to  be  good ;  wakes  good 
thoughts  and  desires  in  us  ;  helps  our 
spirit  with  his  Spirit,  our  thought  with 
his  thought :  but  we  must  yield  ;  we 
must  turn  to  him ;  we  must  consent, 
yes,  try  to  be  made  good.  If  we 
could  grow  good  without  trying,  it 
would  be  a  poor  goodness  :  we  should 
not  be  good,  after  all;  at  best,  we 
should  only  be  not  bad.  God  wants 
us  to  choose  to  be  good,  and  so  be 
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partakers  of  his  holiness ;  he  would 
have  us  lay  hold  of  him.  He  who 
has  given  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us 
will  make  us  suffer  too,  bitterly  if 
needful,  that  we  may  bethink  our- 
selves, and  turn  to  him.  He  would 
make  us  as  good  as  good  can  be, 
that  is,  perfectly  good ;  and  therefore 
will  rouse  us  to  take  the  needful 
hand  in  the  work  ourselves,  —  rouse 
us  by  discomforts  innumerable. 

"  You  see,  then,  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  apparent  imperfections 
of  the  creation  around  us,  that  Jesus 
should  have  done  the  best  possible 
carpenter's  work ;  for  those  very  im- 
perfections are  actually  through  their 
imperfection  the  means  of  carrying 
out  the  higher  creation  God  has  in 
view,  and  at  which  he  is  working  all 
the  time." 

"  Now  let  me  read  you  what  King 
David  thought  upon  this  question." 

She  read  the  hundred  and  seventh 
Psalrn.  Then  they  had  some  singing, 
in  which  the  children  took  a  delightful 
part.  I  have  seldom  heard  children 
sing  pleasantly.  In  Sunday  schools 


I  have  always  found  their  voices 
painfully  harsh.  But  Marion  made 
her  children  restrain  their  voices,  and 
sing  softly ;  which  had,  she  said,  an  ex- 
cellent moral  effect  on  themselves,  all 
squalling  and  screeching,  whether  in 
art  or  morals,  being  ruinous  to  either. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  singing, 
Roger  and  I  slipped  out.  We  had 
all  but  tacitly  agreed  it  would  be  best 
to  make  no  apology,  but  just  vanish, 
and  come  again  with  Percivale  the 
following  Sunday. 

The  greater  part  of  the  way  home 
we  walked  in  silence. 

"What  did  you  think  of  that, 
Roger  ?  "  I  asked  at  length. 

"  Quite  Socratic  as  to  method,"  he 
answered,  and  said  no  more. 

I  sent  a  full  report  of  the  evening 
to  my  father,  who  was  delighted  with 
it,  although,  of  course,  much  was  lost 
in  the  reporting  of  the  mere  words, 
not  to  mention  the  absence  of  her 
sweet  face  and  shining  eyes,  of  her 
quiet,  earnest,  musical  voice.  My 
father  kept  the  letter,  and  that  is  how 
I  am  able  to  give  the  present  report. 
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Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Joseph  Green 
Cogswell  and  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
both  scholars,  both  travellers  through 
Europe,  familiar  with  the  complete 
training  of  Germany,  struck  with  the 
merits  of  a  school  near  Berne,  kept 
by  Mr.  Fellenberg,  determined  to  try 
together  a  repetition  of  it  in  this 
country.  Combining  thorough  cul- 
ture with  the  advantages  of  physical 
education,  Mr.  Fellenberg's  school 
was  situated  within  easy  reach  of  Al- 
pine summits,  whose  white  crests  in- 
dented in  a  line  the  horizon,  and  hold  a 


perpetual  promise  of  vacation  delights 
after  diligent  study.  Not  merely  the 
fascinations  of  Alpine  ascent,  but  the 
severer  home  discipline  of  the  gym- 
nasium, secured  development  to  the 
physical  man,  while,  no  doubt,  an  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  routine  of 
scholarship  maintained  thorough  train- 
ing in  books. 

Such  double  advantages  to  a  boy, 
of  mental  and  physical  growth,  inside 
the  schoolhouse  and  in  the  open 
air,  these  American  gentlemen  were 
determined  to  obtain.  By  every  law 
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of  association  and  resemblance,  they 
pitched  upon  a  beautiful  eminence 
near  Northampton,  then,  as  now,  called 
Round  Hill,  for  the  site  of  their  ex- 
periment. Their  prospectus  drew,  like 
a  magnet,  boys  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
sons  of  parents  the  most  cultivated 
and  wealthy  the  country  could  then 
boast. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1823,  and  lasted  about  ten  years. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  from 
that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  no 
school  in  America  which  has  combined 
so  many  advantages  and  attractions. 

It  was  a  new  thing,  and  full  of  fresh 
life,  elasticity,  and  vigor.  While  it 
owed  much  to  the  proved  scholarship 
and  genius  of  Mr.  Bancroft  the  his- 
torian, and  to  the  large  staff  of  officers 
under  him,  all  "  Round-Hill  ers,"  as 
they  love  to  call  themselves,  agree  in 
attributing  to  the  singular  combina- 
tion of  admirable  qualities  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cogswell  its  pros- 
perity and  success.  He  was  a  man 
who  united,  as  is  rarely  met,  the 
qualities. of  the  man  of  study  and 
of  action.  His  head,  filled  as  it 
was  with  the  learning  of  America 
and  Europe,  could  not  overbalance 
his  generous  large-heartedness ;  so 
completely,  without  attempting  it  in 
any  manner  but  by  the  direct  display 
of  his  own  character,  did  he  win  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  his  many 
scholars.  At  one  time  the  boys  must 
have  numbered  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  they  came  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Not  war,  not 
distance,  not  time,  could  ever  break 
the  bond  which  bound  them  to  each 
other ;  and  the  clasp  which  held  them 
all  was  their  reverence  and  affection 
for  Mr.  Cogswell. 

At  a  late  meeting  held  in  Boston, 
summoning  the  surviving  scholars  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable 


monument  to  his  memory,  gray-head- 
ed men,  who  had  scarce  met  since 
set  face  to  face  as  boys  in  games  at 
ball  or  marbles,  all  breathed  but  one 
feeling.  The  room  where  they  assem- 
bled seemed  filled  with  an  aroma  from 
the  past.  The  spirit  of  eternal  youth, 
which  defies  rheumatism  and  silver 
locks,  shone  in  every  eye.  Clumsy 
figures  seemed  to  desire  to  return  to  the 
elasticity  and  freedom  of  the  play- 
ground. Familiar  expressions  and  long- 
buried  nicknames  buzzed  and  flew  in 
the  air.  One  touch  of  boyhood  made  the 
whole  room  kin ;  and  through  every 
souvenir,  through  every  remembrance 
of  former  companionship,  breathed,  as 
the  master-spell,  the  memory  of  the 
love,  surviving  death,  they  bore  to 
their  early  teacher. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Cogswell  with 
his  scholars  was  very  peculiar.  He 
was  not  by  nature  fitted  for  the  aus- 
tere duties  of  the  schoolmaster. 
There  was  very  little  of  Dionysius 
the  Tyrant  in  him,  whose  relish  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  young  people  in- 
trusted to  him  has  survived  even  to 
the  days  of  Dotheboys'  Hall,  and 
many  another  hidden  nest  of  cruelty. 
In  fact,  in  no  sense  was  there  much 
of  the  mere  schoolmaster  in  Mr.  Cogs- 
well. His  was  an  educational  and 
training  establishment,  which  rendered 
the  services  of  book-learning  and 
study  but  accessories  to  the  larger  in- 
tention of  making  the  man  and  the 
gentleman.  He  was  in  his  school,  as 
in  one  of  his  summer  excursion  walks 
where  he  led  off  the  procession,  a  boy 
of  a  larger  growth  and  maturer  experi- 
ence, but  nevertheless  one  of  the  party, 
and  by  no  means  a  Jupiter  Tonans, 
frowning  from  his  arm-chair  on  a  raised 
platform,  aloof  and  apart  from  the  rest. 
Indeed,  his  relation  to  the  boys  was 
scarcely  even  that  of  a  teacher.  He 
was  the  organizer,  manager,  and  father 
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of  the  community,  while  his  partner, 
Mr.  Bancroft,  did  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  teaching ;  and  a  large  staff  of 
German,  French,  and  Italians,  as  well 
as  eminent  young  men  fresh  from  our 
college  training,  all  worked  assiduous- 
ly under  his  general  supervision.  His 
department  especially  was  that  of 
moral  and  affectionate  influence,  be- 
sides which  he  was  head  farmer,  build- 
er,  gardener,  and  treasurer  of  the  place. 
His  duties  were  more  than  enough, 
without  the  fatiguing  details  of  recita- 
tion. He  loved  his  school,  his  boys, 
his  Hound  Hill,  and  his  plans  of  ex- 
pansion and  embellishment  in  every 
direction,  without  much  thought  of 
profit  or  personal  advantage.  All  the 
money  he  made-  he  put  to  fresh  uses 
for  his  scholars. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  area  of  his 
domain  was, — something  like  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  square  perhaps  ;  and 
its  borders  were  known  as  "  The 
Bounds,"  beyond  which  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant wickedness  to  pass.  The  scholars 
were  sorely  tried,  and  did  not  fail  fre- 
quently to  violate  these  laws ;  for  on 
one  side  nestled  under  the  Hill  hos- 
pitable roofs,  and  shops  of  succulent 
attraction  for  growing  boyhood ;  and 
on  the  other  were  noble  woods,  peopled 
by  game,  squirrels  of  all  colors,  wood- 
chucks,  rabbits,  and  very  rarely  even 
wild  turkeys,  to  be  hunted  down  leafy 
alleys,  under  majestic  trees,  which 
opened  to  the  ardent  fancy  of  the  boy 
like  vistas  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene," 
where  possibly  a  Una  might  be  hid, 
but  where  glamour  and  enchantment 
surely  reigned. 

The  indirect  influences  of  education 
are  too  often  overlooked.  Many  a 
scholar,  many  a  noble  genius,  has  con- 
tracted the  double  habit  of  devotion  to 
letters  with  deficient  love  of  the  outer 
world.  Sterility,  where  genius  should 
have  bloomed,  and  not  un  frequently 


an  early  death,  have  been  the  penal- 
ties paid  for  the  thankless  vigils  of  the 
desk.  But  the  side-influences  of 
Bound  Hill  were,  perhaps,  the  best 
part  of  it,  and  are  certainly  what  the 
scholars  love  and  remember  longest. 
Many  another  school  has  come  up  to  as 
good  a  mark  of  training  in  its  curric- 
ulum ;  many,  no  doubt,  have  been  su- 
perior, in  the  severities  of  classic  study. 
to  Kound  Hill.  Though  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  scholars  of 
Germany,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Latin  scholars  of  Am< 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  and  Lat  in 
departments,  we  can  allow  this.  But 
let  any  one  visit  the  lovely  site  of 
this  school,  and  he  can  readily  ima- 
gine how  many  converging  influences 
from  such  scenery  acted  upon  these 
boys.  At  the  foot  of  the  eminence, 
shining  through  orchard  bovvers,  was 
the  then  stately  town  of  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  and,  through  the  rich  dis- 
tance, glimpses  of  the  indolent  circuits 
of  the  Connecticut  were  seen.  Mt. 
Holyoke,  one  of  the  few  real  moun- 
tains of  Massachusetts,  of  noble  out- 
line and  sufficient  height,  was  ever 
encamped  over  against  Round  Hill, 
to  stimulate  imagination  with  desire 
and  mystery. 

It  was  a  theory  of  Pat,  an  Irish 
factotum  of  the  establishment,  whose 
Celtic  blackboard  of  a  mind  was  con- 
stantly used  by  the  playful  wit  of  the 
boys  for  marvellous  chalk  sketches  of 
"Gorgons  and  chimeras  dire,"  that 
Mt.  Holyoke  was  still  infested 
with  tribes  of  Indians,  who  mad.- 
predatory  excursions  upon  the  Inu- 
tile tribes  of  Mt.  Tom.  The  stupidest 
boy  could  take  comfort  in  the  benight- 
ed condition  of  this  Celtic  mind.  And 
yet  where,  like  a  candle  in  a  cellar, 
has  not  Hibernian  imagination  served 
to  give  the  oddest  shapes  to  familiar 
things:  a  blunder  of  his,  which  has 
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the  salty  flavor  of  a  practical  joke,  was 
long  remembered  by  us  all. 

We  used  to  study  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  breakfast-time  in  mid-winter, 
always  by  candle-light.  The  winter's 
cold  had  full  sway  at  that  hour  in  the 
schoolhouse.  Also  we  had  come  from 
our  warm  beds  to  break  ice  in  the 
pail  for  washing,  in  our  haste  often 
grinding  our  young  cheeks  against 
slabs  of  ice,  as  if  they  were  so  much 
soap.  At  midnight  we  once  found 
ourselves  clustering  round  the  school- 
door,  which  refused  admission,  being 
locked.  While  the  shivering  crowd 
was  speculating  as  to  the  reason,  the 
principal  descended  with  a  shout  upon 
the  group,  demanding  the  author  of 
the  prank.  Poor  Pat  was  its  author. 
His  watch,  which  had,  undoubtedly, 
Celtic  qualities,  like  himself,  had 
seemed  to  him  to  say  "six  o'clock," 
when  the  hands  were  pointing  at  half- 
past  twelve.  With  a  laugh,  we  re- 
turned to  our  nests,  to  be  extracted 
thence  by  the  frozen  fingers  of  early 
morning,  to  repeat  our  miseries. 

Pat  was  the  plastron,  the  butt,  the 
victim,  of  incipient  humorists.  But 
Michael,  another  Irishman,  was  the 
expression  of  fate,  as  administered, 
through  strength,  to  naughty  boys. 
He  was  active,  laborious,  honest ;  and 
Mr.  Cogswell  has  related  with  pleas- 
ure how,  very  recently,  a  descendant 
of  his  came  to  see  him,  relying  upon 
old  memories.  Mr.  Cogswell's  theory 
of  punishment  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  English  schools.  We  have 
heard  one  English  mother  exclaim  pa- 
thetically to  another,  that  she  feared 
a  diminution  or  loss  in  England  of 
the  venerable  habit  of  fagging.  She 
referred  much  of  the  manliness  of  the 
English  to  this.  It  is  a  substitute 
for  democracy  in  a  brutal  fashion; 
bringing  a  lord  in  subjection  for  a 

while  to  the  commoner,  whom,  later 


in  life,  he  would  not  notice.  "  Ah ! 

there  is  my  fag  at  Eton,  Lord , 

whom  I  remember  so  well,"  said  an 
English  gentleman,  on  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  at  Home. 

"  Go  and  speak  to  him." 

"  I  must  not  till  he  first  notices  me," 
replied  he : "  he  had  to  black  my  boots 
at  Eton,  but  now  I  must  wait  for  his 
nod." 

The  American  may  perhaps  say  that 
this  school  habit  of  theirs  has  also 
much  to  do  with  the  latent  bully  that 
lies  behind  the  veneer  of  an  English- 
man's courtesy.  It  makes,  with  its 
offset,  fawning,  that  British  whole 
which  Thackeray  exposed  and  lament- 
ed as  the  snob. 

Mr.  Cogswell's  theory  was  one  of 
guidance :  such  occasional  departures 
from  right  Us  become  human  nature 
were  to  be  punished  by  loss  of  privi- 
leges, deprivation  of  play-time,  and 
sometimes  degradation  to  a  lower  form 
in  the  school,  but  never  by  violence. 
He  occasionally  threatened,  when  the 
sinful  element  predominated,  to  bring 
us  into  the  slavish  routine  and  mili- 
tary subjection  of  West  Point;'  but 
it  was  only  a  threat,  and  the  boys  knew 
it.  Still,  there  was  one  mysterious 
punishment  in  use,  for  Titanic  breach- 
es of  authority,  which  impressed  the 
boys  with  its  grandeur.  This  was  "  the 
dungeon,"  in  which  the  most  refrac- 
tory subjects  were  sometimes  put ;  and, 
as  no  one  went  of  his  own  accord,  the 
Herculean  Michael  was  then  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  the  lord  of  all. 
Through  accident  and  infirmity,  some- 
times the  most  beloved  and  even  order- 
ly boys  would  manage  to  get  in,  under 
some  strain  of  their  irrepressible  na- 
tures, in  which,  according  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theory,  as  in  bottled  ginger- 
beer,  a  thousand  original  sins  were 
always  ready  to  pop  forth.  The  most 
Miltonic  thing  which  I  remember 
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about  this  "  dungeon  "  used  to  be  whis- 
pered through  the  school  with  a  shud- 
der of  pride.  One  of  those  exuber- 
ant physical  natures  where  reserved 
strength  seems  to  lie  as  in  the  quarry, 
one  of  those  over-bright  torches,  which, 
as  Dr.  Holmes  has  already  said,  flare 
and  burn  themselves  away  to  an  early 
grave,  —  a  boy  of  this  sort  was  impris- 
oned in  the  dungeon  ;  but  hardly  had 
Michael  retired  to  his  lair,  after  difficult 
service,  when  our  Samson  was  seen 
stalking  indignantly  abroad  with  the 
gates  of  Gaza  in  his  muscular  hands. 
In  college,  behind  simplicity,  and 
even  sweetness  of  manner,  housed  in 
the  muscles  of  this  youth,  would  lie 
the  lubbar-fiend.  Oftentimes  in 
night  rows,  with  a  languid  action 
worthy  of  the  Greek  ideal,  would  he 
strew  recumbent,  groups  of  assail- 
ing heroes,  a  kind  of  lift-cure  which 
seems  demanded  for  the  prodigious 
powers  of  some  youths,  and  which 
often  left  him,  we  noticed,  at  breakfast 
the  day  after,  with  a  meditative,  and, 
if  one  may  say  so,  religious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  while  the  Greek 
serenity  of  his  face  would  have  an  air 
of  vague  trouble. 

Though  limited  by  "the  bounds" 
usually,  we  were  permitted  excursions 
occasionally,  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer; sometimes  with  our  eccentric 
German  drawing-teacher,  Dr.  Graeter, 
to  sketch  the  lovely  scenery  which 
abounded  near  the  Hill.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful afternoon's  occupation,  and  oft- 
en led  us.  to  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
Water.  To  this  small  but  lovely  river, 
we  got  access  by  passing  by  a  tanyard, 
the  healthy  odor  of  which  became,  in 
the  boys'  minds,  indissolubly  mingled 
with  a  relish  of  these  forays  upon 
nature.  Sometimes  "the  Doctor," 
for  that  was  his  title,  would  permit 
us  to  sketch  by  ourselves,  coming  later 
himself.  On  one  occasion  a  boy, 


profiting  by  this  liberty,  had,  with  the 
others,  enjoyed  a  glorious  swim  in  the 
river;  in  consequence  of  which,  on 
being  asked  by  the  Doctor  to  exhibit 
the  sketch  he  had  made,  he  could  only 
find  «ne  of  a  palm-tree,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  his  book.  In  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  with  much  solemnity,  the  doc- 
tor desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  tree. 
After  being  taken  some  distance,  in 
the  hope  of  tiring  him  out,  the  boy 
said  it  was  so  far  south  that  he  fearetf 
they  would  not  get  back  in  time  for 
supper.  "I  should  dink  so,"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  face. 

When  swimming  with  the  boys, 
the  Doctor  was  accustomed  to  \vr:ir 
a  hat  in  the  water;  and  his  long  locks 
flowing  about  his  neck,  while  his 
broad  shoulders  glistened  from  the 
wave,  won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"  a  lion  with  a  hat  on."  To  bathe 
in  the  Licking  Water,  though  of  course 
warmer  than  the  sea,  was  a  perfect 
delight.  So  lucid  was  it,  that  its  bot- 
tom was  everywhere  visible.  The 
sprays  of  overarching  trees  touched, 
and  made  music  against  its  surface ; 
birds  flew  and  sang  overhead ;  scarce- 
ly was  there  a  sign  of  man  visible, 
and  all  seemed  poetry  and  enchant- 
ment. Nor  was  the  charm  dimin- 
ished in  winter,  when,  beneath  the 
faultless  ice,  as  through  glass,  were 
seen  the  pebbles  below.  To  make 
one's  first  impression  upon  its  virgin 
surface,  and  to  carve  one's  initials 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  Naiad  of  the 
woods,  was  a  rapture  which  led  to 
breathless  flights  of  skimming  boys, 
each  seeking  to  outstrip  the  other. 
Wordsworth  has  so  well  rendered  a 
scene  of  this  sort,  that  we  place  it 
here  as  a  substitute  for  our  inferior 
prose : — 

"  All  shod  with  steel, 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
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Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures,  —  the   resounding 

horn, 

The  pack,  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So,  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold,  we  flew 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  ;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 
The  leafless  trees,  and  every  icy  crag, 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;    while  far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed." 

The  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Cogs- 
well to  extend  the  advantages  of  his 
school  caused  him  to  purchase  many 
horses  for  horseback  exercise ;  and,  in 
a  cloud  of  cavalry,  we  were  accustomed 
to  scour  the  plain  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tant banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
Spanish  teacher,  Mr.  San  Martin, 
was  a  most  accomplished  horseman 
in  the  Spanish  manner,  and  he  often 
accompanied  us.  Her  rode  with  great 
aplomb,  with  depressed  heel,  and  had 
all  the  look  of  a  true  caballero.  He 
was,  like  many  of  his  nation,  irascible ; 
and  he  also  had  an  imagination  of  his 
own.  He  delighted  to  astonish  us 
while  "  pitching  the  bar,"  by  re- 
counting a  feat  of  his,  of  once  sending 
the  iron  bar  over  a  small  chapel  with 
such  force  that  it  bent  in  the  air.  He 
was  -watchful  for  certain  insulting 
mistranslations  at  recitation ;  and 
when  occurred  the  Spanish  word  todos 
which  he  feared  to  hear  rendered 
"  toads,7'  the  expectant  passion  of  his 
face  was  a  wonder  to  behold. 

u  Pitching  the  bar "  was  gener- 
ally done  near  the  schoolhouse ;  but 
the  regular  exercise  of  gymnastics 
was  upon  a  plateau  just  below  the 
hill,  where  gymnastic  appliances, 
then  freshly  introduced  from  Ger- 
many, were  in  abundance.  We  be- 
lieve the  thorough  practice  of  a  gymna- 
sium, as  is  usual  in  Germany,  under  a 
most  distinguished  gymnast,  was  with 
us  first  introduced  at  Kound  Hill.  It 
thence  later  made  a  flight  to  Boston ; 


where,  under  the  conduct  of  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Lieber,  —  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Washington  Gardens, — 
many  a  pursy  pater-familias  might 
have  been  seen  risking  apoplexy,  in 
the  effort  to  rival  the  students  of 
Heidelberg  and  Jena. 

We  remember,  in  connection  with 
the  gymnasium,  a  trait  of  over-consci- 
entiousness on  the  part  of  a  boy,  which 
was  but  the  indication  of  even  a  deep- 
er-lying morbidness  than  this  showed. 
Hearing  the  prayer-bell  while  ascend- 
ing the  ladder  hand  over  hand,  he  came 
down  so  quickly  that  he  left  the  lad- 
der upright,  but  all  tremulous.  On 
his  way  to  the  schoolhouse,  he  asked 
anxiously  if  the  ladder  had  not  fallen. 
We  assured  him  it  had  not.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  could  not  rest  in  his 
bed,  till  he  had  dressed  himself  and 
gone  the  long  way  to  the  gymnasium, 
where,  of  course,  he  found  the  ladder 
in  its  place.  This  boy  was  a  victim 
to  sleep-walking,  and  would  cross  in 
his  sleep  from  liis  bedroom  to  another, 
with  moans  and  supplications  for  help 
against  some  invisible  enemy.  We 
were  permitted  to  have  tool-chests, 
which  were  generally  placed  under  our 
beds.  With  alarm,  it  occurred  to  the 
boys,  that,  in  his  confusion  of  mind, 
the  sleep-walker  might  make  use  of 
our  hatchets  against  ourselves,  as  a 
part  of  his  dream.  So  we  told  him, 
when  awake,  that  we  should  remove 
the  chests,  and  put  rods  in  their  place, 
which  we  should  use  if  he  disturbed 
us  again.  The  intimation  sank  deep 
into  the  obscure  region  whence  the 
dreams  came,  and  he  was  never  known 
to  have  them  recur. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the 
boys  was  a  garden,  —  a  considerable 
bit  of  ground  between  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  farmhouse,  where  many 
infant-lessons  in  farming  were  gained. 
But  mostly  the  boys  were  as  awkward 
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with  the  roots  of  their  vegetables  and 
flowers,  treating  them  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  patience  and  development, 
as  they  were  with  those  tougher  roots 
which  fill  the  soil  of  Greek  and  Latin 
culture.  An  impatience  of  the  growth 
of  peas  and  peppers,  of  cucumbers 
and  melons,  has  always  characterized 
the  impetuous  young  farmer.  The 
willingness  of  a  youth  to  see  whether 
his  nasturtium  or  melon  had  taken 
root  has  been  the  cause  of  a  meta- 
phor applying  the  process  to  the  more 
tender  budding  of  the  affections  ;  and 
people  have  been  accused  of  pulling 
up  many  a  half-rooted  engagement 
between  lovers,  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering whether  it  was  really  fixed  in 
the  soil  of  the  heart. 

A  greater  pleasure  than  the  garden 
was  the  unexpected  bliss,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  of  being 
co-proprietors  of  a  boy- village,  not  to 
be  found  on  any  map,  which  bore  the 
happy  name  of  "  Crony  Village."  Its 
site  was  beyond  the  gymnasium, 
on  a  sloping  hill,  running  downward 
to  a  brook.  Mr.  Cogswell  furnished 
us  with  bricks  and  mortar,  beams  and 
boards ;  and,  generally  dividing  into 
families  of  two,  soon  the  little  colony 
was  constructed ;  and  the  evening 
smoke  ascended  from  many  hearths, 
round  which  we  were  seated,  reading, 
or  playing  friendly  games,  or  devour- 
ing, with  a  relish  which  no  after  meals 
could  know,  Carolina  potatoes  drawn 
from  the  ashes,  each  an  ingot  of  pure 
gold,  with  added  gold  of  butter;  game, 
such  as  squirrels,  the  spoil  of  our  bows, 
or  rabbits  caught  in  our  traps;  and 
pies  and  doughnuts,  brought  in  mys- 
terious raids  from  distant  taverns  and 
farmhouses. 

A  misadventure  of  the  sort  which 

Cupid  will  sometimes  find  to  discomfit 

his  children  brought    Crony  Village 

to  an  untimely  end.     So  serious  had 
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a  boy's  flirtation  with  the  rosy-cheek  ,.,1 
vender  of  pies  and  doughnuts  in  a 
neighboring  farmhouse  become,  that 
his  expulsion  was  considered  necessa- 
ry ;  and,  between  two  lines  of  grieving 
friends,  the  unlucky  youth,  with  an 
invisible  but  flaming  sword  above  his 
head,  — 

"  From  Eden  took  his  solitary  way." 
It  was  then,  without  surprise, 
though  with  profound  anguish,  that 
the  boys  heard  from  Mr.  Cogswell's 
.  lips,  after  a  short  speech,  the  agoniz- 
ing words,  "  'Dele?ida  est  Carthago  ; ' 
Crony  Village  shall  be  no  more.''  .V 
committee  of  destroyers,  chosen  from 
the  boys,  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Cogs- 
well to  do  the  work.  With  heavy 
hearts,  before  school  was  dismissed, 
under  the  magnificent  chestnuts, 
which  seemed  to  wave  in  sympathy, 
they  proceeded  on  their  fatal  errand. 
Of  course,  they  began  with  their  <>\vii 
houses.  When  they  had  seen  their 
own  hearths  made  desolate,  they  could 
find  strength  to  prostrate  every  frater- 
nal  roof ;  but  so  deep  was  the  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  Mr.  Cogswell, 
that  even  this  great  calamity  w:i- 
cepted  as  a  thing  not  only  inevitable, 
but  just ;  and  they  soon  bore  to  see, 
without  flinching,  the  carious  hollows 
along  the  hill,  where  so  much  genial- 
ity and  romance  had  found  a  home. 

In  the  main,  the  male  sex  predom- 
inated on  the  hill.  The  masters  were 
men,  the  boys  were  little  men,  and 
woman  was  a  rara  avis  in  ?/•/•/•". 
But  one  room  there  held  two  per- 
sons,, without  whom  no  boy's  life  ran 
be  complete :  the  one,  the  elder, 
plied  to  him  a  little  the  place  of  his 
absent  mother;  by  her  cosey  fireside 
he  found  something  of  the  old  home- 
feeling,  and  could  ease  that  choking 
home-sickness  which  at  times  must 
rise  in  his  throat.  There  were  no  tur- 
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bulence  and  competition;  but  woman's 
sympathy  and  tender  care.  Mrs.  Ry- 
der may  have  well  wondered,  perhaps, 
why  the  boys  loved  her  so  much  ;  but 
at  least  she  half-understood  it.  She 
felt,  in  her  nature,  expanded,  till  she 
could  embrace,  with  something  of  a 
mother's  regard,  so  large  a  family. 
It  was  luck  for  her  to  be  in  loco  pa- 
rentis  to  so  many :  the  well-spring  ot 
feeling,  diverted  from  its  natural  chan- 
nel, made  green  for  her  the  waste 
places  of  her  life.  There  was  the  boy 
allowed  to  sit,  and  say  and  ask  those 
things  which  could  not  be  said  else- 
where. In  her  hospitable  shovel  could 
he  run  the  lead  for  the  tops  of  feath- 
ered arrows  and  fairy  hatchets,  whose 
edge  was  not  of  the  finest,  and  other 
forms  of  rare  device.  She  could  say 
nay  to  no  wish  of  the  boys ;  while 
behind,  hovering  like  an  Aurora,  her 
rosy  daughter  stood  for  them  all  as  an 
ideal  of  womanhood.  She  had  less  to 
say  to  them  than  her  mother,  but  dis- 
tance and  withdrawal  did  not  prevent 
their  devotion. 

Once  the  elderly  woman  was  taken 
with  a  fever,  to  the  great  grief  of  us 
all.  Daily  messages  of  love  were  sent 
to  her,  which  the  daughter  returned 
through  her  tears.  .  At  last,  just  as 
we  all  expected  her  to  die,  she  had  a 
vision  of  a  boy  standing  with  a  glass 
of  soda  in  a  certain  place  by  her  bed  ; 
on  taking  which,  she  instantly  recov- 
ered. The  boy  was  told  of  it,  procured 
the  soda,  stood  as  the  vision  indicated, 
and  gave  her  the  refreshing  draught. 
After  that,  she  immediately  recov- 
ered. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  wrong  to  mix  in 
so  plain  a  narrative,  and  in  a  world  so 
very  intelligible  and  commonplace  as 
this,  a  hint  of  any  thing  so  wonderful ; 
but  somehow,  with  all  the  efforts  of 
men,  the  wonderful  will  not  behave  as 
it  should.  Not  the  finger  of  the  di- 


vine, which  bids  it  remember  that  the 
day  of  miracles  is  over  and  begone ; 
not  the  last  analysis  of  the  last  experi- 
ment of  Huxley  or  Tyndall,  can  make 
the  creature  behave  as  it  ought.  It 
persists,  like  Banquo,  in  taking  its 
place  at  the  feast  of  Life ;  and,  if  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  table,  d'hote  by 
God's  permission,  it  would  not  be  there 
so  often.  It  is  something  sad  to  find, 
on  reading  the  book  of  Sergeant  Cox, 
that  clever  lawyer,  who,  poor  fellow, 
like  all  other  believers  in  this  wonder- 
fulness,  has  been  smirched  and  bela- 
bored by  his  irresponsible  critics,  —  it 
is  sad  that  even  he  should  rejoice  in 
corking  the  genius  well  into  the  bot- 
tle, and,  holding  it  up,  exclaim  trium- 
phantly, "  Unconscious  cerebration  !  " 
It  won't  do ;  no,  it  won't  do  to  extend 
the  power  of  man  into  these  new  re- 
gions. He  must  be  made  to  deny  his 
heavenly  birthright;  he  must  be 
clipped  of  angelic  cousinhood;  he 
must  say  to  the  towering  promises  of 
imagination,  "  Down  !  Science  will 
have  it  so  ! " 

And  yet,  for  all  that,  Science  may 
be  as  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  as  she 
is  discourteous  to  the  longings  of  the 
soul.  She  may  yet  come  to  regret  her 
impiety ;  though  we  fear  that  even  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  would  be  attend- 
ed with  little  humility,  and  that  she 
would  as  good  as  say  to  the  world  then 
that  the  wonderful  exists  only  by  her 
permission,  and  that  the  fact  was  no 
fact,  till  it  bore  her  label  and  super- 
scription. These  poor  dear  words,  like 
"  unconscious  cerebration,"  have  to  do 
harder  work  than  seems  natural  for 
them.  Perhaps,  among  the  vulgar, 
the  heaviest-laden  word,  where  the 
wonderful  is  concerned,  is  the  word 
"coincidence."  A  mysterious  power 
predicts  that  such- a  thing  shall  hap- 
pen. Does  it  happen,  —  "  what  a 
strange  coincidence ! "  The  mysteri- 
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cms  power  must  disappear,  and  co-in- 
cident get  into  its  boots. 

The  organ  of  nourishment,  in  its 
demands,  is  something  marvellous. 
The  man  looks  back  upon  his  youthful 
appetite  almost  with  that  reverence 
and  envy  which  make  a  part  of  his 
long  regret  for  the  boy's  ardor,  inno- 
cence, and  activity.  He  sometimes 
sees  in  young  puppies,  in  after  life, 
and  other  browsing  and  feeding  ani- 
mals when  young,  something  of  the 
energy  of  that  youthful  mastication. 
In  the  boy,  as  in  the  puppy,  food 
seems  to  be  instantly  turned  into  fresh 
life ;  so  that  there  is  always  before 
him  a  yawning  void,  which  no  end  of 
ordinary  meals  can  fill  up.  In  vain 
does  he  throw  into  the  abyss  peanuts, 
maple-sugar,  and  all  the  foreign  fasci- 
nations of  the  grocer's  shop  :  semper 
atque  recurrit. 

Nothing  could  be  less  like  Mr. 
Squeers's  table,  than  the  generous 
board  of  the  Round-Killers.  It  was 
one  of  the  habits,  by  the  by,  of  the 
school,  to  prescribe  occasionally  at 
meals  conversation  for  groups  in  va- 
rious modern  languages ;  but  over 
that  trivial  barrier  the  hound-like 
appetite  of  the  boy  could  easily  leap. 
No  Spanish  difficulty,  in  rendering 
"  doughnuts  "  or  "  apple-pie,"  could 
long  keep  him  from  those  dainties. 
It  was  a  great  discovery  in  the  mat- 
ter of  apple-pies,  each  of  which,  with 
its  kindred  circles  of  squash  and 
pumpkin,  had  to  be  divided  among 
five,  when  the  skilful  carver  found 
the  exact  angle  at  which  a  piece 
could  be  cut.  This  had  to  be  bisect- 
ed ;  thus  leaving,  with  these  two,  the 
remaining  three  pieces  all  to  a  hair  of 
the  same  size.  What  greater  crime 
could  there  have  been  than  to  put 
off  upon  such  appetites  a  piece  un- 
justly small  ? 

Twice  a  week,  we  believe,  we  had 


cake  at  tea.  Now  marbles,  a  favorite 
game  with  all  boys,  would  cause  those 
of  audacious  hopes  but  inferior  skill, 
not  only  to  lose  to  the  clever  players 
their  superb  blood-alleys,  veined  and 
blushing,  as  it  were,  with  life,  and,  in 
fact,  all  their  marbles,  but  they  would 
pledge  in  advance,  on  the  issue  of 
the  game,  their  cake  of  many  cake- 
days  ahead.  It  was  a  distressing 
sight  to  see  these  victims  of  bad  luck, 
sometimes  in  great  numbers,  surren- 
der to  one  haughty  victor,  perhaps, 
the  cake  of  weeks. 

The  not  morbid,  most  healthy  and 
animal  hunger  of  the  boys  found  a 
dangerous  gratification  in  parcels  of 
goodies,  placed  by  naughty  carpenters 
and  workmen,  who  would  accept  the 
boys'  money,  in  caches  agreed  upon 
beforehand.  Sometimes  the  simplicity 
of  a  boy  would  induce  him  to  procure 
from  a  town  friend  a  box  of  fabulous 
attraction,  —  guava,  heavy  and  lus- 
cious in  its  filmy  boxes ;  prunes,  purple 
and  pretentious,  wifh  mystical  French 
titles  upon  their  corks ;  gingerbread, 
with  tenderness  and  aroma  ever  de- 
creasing, till  it  became  but  a  chestnut 
sawdust ;  preserved  peaches,  swim- 
ming in  a  liquor  fitter  for  men  than 
boys  ;  huge  fans  of  raisins,  looking 
like  those  of  Eshcol,  that  fruit  whose 
juice,  thinned  with  water,  cooled  witli 
snow,  is  the  famous  sherbet  of  the 
East. 

Such  boxes  were  always  seized  by 
the  authorities,  on  their  way  to  the 
person  whose  address  they  bore,  and 
confiscated.  Too  often,  with  heavy 
heart,  he  would  be  allowed  to  look 
past  the  lifted  lid,  upon  the  treasures 
which  were  denied  him.  At  the  end 
of  the  term,  on  the  day  preceding 
vacation,  with  a  cynicism  to  which 
only  virtue  can  attain,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  recover  his  spoil.  To  divide 
among  friends,  the  dearest  and  near- 
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could  be  told  of  tenderness  of  con- 
science, of  flights  of  honorable  unself- 
ishness, of  pledges  where  a  word  waa 
better  than  a  bond,  of  friendships  which 
bore  the  unspotted  confidence  of  youth , 
but  not  for  such  a  sketch  as  this  are 
these  sacred  treasures  of  the  heart, 
little  knew,  while  removing  the  odor-  Out  under  the  moonlit  spaces  of  the 
ous  chocolate-pot  from  the  fire.  "  A  hill,  with  the  stars  only,  and  the  inef- 
fectual sympathy  of  the  surrounding 


est,  was  mostly  a  funereal  pleasure  ; 
but  some  things,  such  as  squares  of 
chocolate,  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  keeping. 

How  well  we  remember,  on  such 
an  occasion,  noticing  the  transparent 
whiteness  of  the  hand  of  a  boy  we 


bad  life  that !  "  shot  through  us  with 
a  painful  flash.  Years  after  we  ac- 
costed, accidentally,  a  soldierly  figure', 
wanting  a  hand  and  arm  as  well.  It 
was  the  boy  whose  white  hand  had  so 
given  us  pain.  On  mentioning  the 
anecdote  to  him,  he  said  his  delica- 
cy had  determined  his  profession. 
He  was  a  soldier.  America  owned 
none  braver  or  better.  When  he, 
like  so  many  gallant  spirits,  was  shot 
down  in  the  front  of  battle,  all  said 
that  one  preux  chevalier  of  the  past, 
one  Bayard,  had  perished  with  Gen. 
Kearney. 

That  feeling  of  death  in  the  world, 
which    the    white    hand    suggested, 
came    to   us  most   rarely.       On   the 
breezy   hill,  with  good  food,  life  was 
only  too  delightful.    One  could  almost 
wish  for  death,  at  times,  to  turn  such 
rapture  into  an  euthanasia.     One  boy 
only  was  .lost  by  death  while  we  were 
at  the  school;   and  yet,   mixed  with 
this  dawn-flash  of  animal  spirits,  be- 
hind these  bounding  pulses,  unspoken 
of,  terrible,  were  working  outward  the 
religious  and  immortal  germs  within. 
Many  a  journal,  blotted   by  tears,  be- 
trayed  the  heart-agony,   the    aspira- 
tion, and  the  longing,  which  none  sus- 
pected.    The   fearful  crisis   of    soul- 
birth,  when  each  one  finds  developing 
for  himself,  at  the  roots  of  his  being, 
that   mystical  function,  rudimentary 
for  another  world,  and  mostly  a  griev- 
ing and  alienated  witness  of  the  im- 
perfections of  this,  should  not  be  un- 
noticed in  the  boy's,  story.     Anecdotes 


chestnuts,  would  the  boy. breathe  his 
confidences,  and  wrestle  with  his 
agony,  longing  for  that  bosom  upon 
which  to  rest,  which  he  shall  miss 
forevermore. 

The  boy's  privacy  is  not  like  that 
of  the  man.  It  is  tenderer,  more 
agonizing,  more  easily  wounded,  for- 
ever sacred,  and  yet  too  often,  not 
only  by  his  schoolmaster,  but  by  the 
dear  members  of  his  own  family,  un- 
known or  uncared  for.  A  child  too 
often  secretly  conceives  a  contempt, 
a  half-abhorrence,  of  dear  and  close 
relations,  whose  clumsy  touch  can 
only  manage  to  wound  the  fibres  of 
his  growing  heart,  —  can  treat  with 
disregard,  as  naught,  the  young 
heaven  of  hopes  and  fears  which  is 
opening  before  him.  He  will  often 
say  to  himself,  "  Let  me  remember, 
when  I  grow  to  be  a  nian,  not  to  be 
as  ignorant  as  these  of  the  proud 
and  wayward  recesses  of  a  boy's 
affections." 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
no  doubt ;  but  how  often  does  this 
stupid  adult  fail  of  reverence  for  such 
a  parent. 

The  element  in  the  school  which 
was  the  most  distinctive  perhaps,  and 
borrowed  from  the  Swiss  schools,  was 
the  annual  journey  we  took.  What 
a  buzz  of  preparation  preceded  it ! 
How  our  muscles  were  brought  into 
training !  How  our  hopes  flew  be- 
fore us,  making  such  a  foot  journey, 
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sometimes  across  States,  a  pilgrimage 
as  to  some  Holy  Land  !  How  serious 
we  were  in  the  cutting  and  preparing 
of  the  staff,  the  cane,  which  we  were  to 
carry  !  Those  who  have  not  used  such 
a  staff —  not  a  short  cane,  held  from 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  but  long,  and 
pushed  to  the  ground  behind  —  can 
hardly  imagine  how  like  it  is  to  a 
third  limb.  While  it  stimulates 
speed,  it  relieves  fatigue.  It  seemed 
to  say  "  Onward  ! "  at  our  heels  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  its  firm  grasp  sug- 
gested a  weapon  and  protection  from 
the  imagined  bandits  and  robbers  of 
these  unknown  regions. 

We  went  with  horses  and  wagons, 
"ride  and  tie,"  with  intention  of 
not  running  down  or  fatiguing  the 
weak  ;  but  all  held  sturdily  on.  Cities 
were  visited,  villas  of  friends  admired 
and  examined,  rivers  crossed,  until  at 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  we 
would  find  ourselves  encamped,  and 
look  from  the  hill-side,  while  enjoy- 
ing the  comfortable  meal  which  the 
neighboring  village  had  furnished, 
upon  a  great  water,  to  us  as  mysti- 
cally promising,  though  remote,  as 
that  Arthurean  sea  into  which,  — 
"  Making  lightnings  in  the  moon, 

Fell  Excalibur." 

That  water  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Nor  can  tediousness  of  living,  the  fa- 
miliar round  of  weariness,  the  prose 
of  the  dusty  street,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  life,  ever  take  away  wholly 
the  charm  that  hangs  along  the 
ocean's  rim.  To  the  man  it  is  an  in- 
vitation, as  to  the  boy;  and  when  the 
friendly  giant  has  -won  us  to  his  of- 
fers, how  well,  how  patiently,  will  he 
bear  our  burdens  from  shore  to 
shore  ! 

To  us,  at  Saybrook,  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  ocean  offered  merely  fishing, 
but  such  fishing  !  A  comfortable  fish- 
ing-smack was  got  for  us,  by  our 


ever-thoughtful  master;  and  many 
were  the  quaint  and  new  specimens 
of  marine  life  that  flopped  and  flut- 
tered on  our  deck.  They  seemed 
really  a  part  of  the  fairy-land  we  all 
believed  in.  One  waggish  creature 
made  himself  into  a  ball  when 
punched,  and  emitted  ejaculations 
like  grunts,  which  convinced  every 
one  that  if  not  one  of  the  happiest, 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  hu- 
morous of  dying  fishes.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  Deity's  intention  that  we 
should  think  him  funny;  perhaps  it 
was  best  that  we  should  think  him 
funny,  even  in  death,  rather  than,  like 
the  boys  in  model  story-books,  profit 
by  the  occasion,  and  drop  a  sym- 
pathetic tear.  This  element  of  fun, 
in  the  works  of  God,  is  one  which  Re- 
ligion has  accepted  with  reluctamv. 
To  this  day  she  will  associate  solem- 
nity with  the  thoughts  of  the  Maker. 
Even  yet  the  serious  aspect,  the 
dreary  ritual,  are  supposed  to  reflect 
the  Father's  face  better  than  the 
cheer  and  confidence  which  belong  to 
man. 

On  conversing  once  with  our  great 
naturalist  upon  these  elements  of 
humor  in  the  works  of  God,  the 
many  animal  conditions  of  our  own 
lives,  the  many  queer  and  prodigious 
growths  he  has  made,  —  the  living 
puns,  for  such  they  really  seem  to  be, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  orchid,  where  a 
flower  imitates  a  bird  in  its  nest,  — 
with  a  laugh  the  great  Agassiz 
he  hoped  to  write,  yet,  a  work  to  bear 
the  title,  "  Dieu  cortime  Farceur." 
May  his  valuable  life  be  preserved  to 
do  it;  may  the  weariness  of  illness, 
the  storms  and  d-ui^i-rs  of  the 
cific,  find  their  offset  in  the  cheer  and 
merriment  of  his  manly  nature,  and 
the  still  farther  discovery  of  creatures 
formed  to  suggest  a  smile,  and  so 
brighten  our  pathway  to  the  grave ! 
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There  is  nothing  that  boys  enjoy 
more  than  pillow-fights.  The  hurry 
and  the  scamper  to  and  fro,  the  inno- 
cent injury  which  the  descending  pil- 
lows inflicted,  the  air  of  battle,  with 
the  sense  of  its  bloodlessness,  stimu- 
lated us  to  a  high  delight.  The  bat- 
tle-field of  these  contests  was  usually 
the  platform  at  the  stair-head  between 
two  stories.  There,  for  a  short  space, 
raged  all  the  din  and  eagerness  of  an 
Homeric  contest.  One  boy,  a  great 
favorite,  with  a  conscience  too  tender 
to  share  in  the  naughty  fray,  would 
stay  in  his  bed ;  but  his  exultation 
and  cries  of  sympathy  reached, 
through  the  open  door,  the  ears  of  all 
the  combatants.  He  was  respected 
in  his  isolation,  for  it  was  known  how 
true  and  faithful  was  his  sense  of  du- 
ty. In  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
something  in  his  character,  that  sweet 
maturity  of  goodness,  that  ripening  for 
the  sky,  proclaimed  but  too  well  that 
he  was  not  long  to  be  a  pained  parti- 
cipant in  the  battle  of  life.  Heaven 
took  him  to  itself  at  an  early  age  ; 
but  his  memory  still  lives  with  surviv- 
ing friends,  with  all  that  lovely  bloom 
of  character  upon  it,  and  that  high 
promise  of  intellectual  distinction, 
which  to  memory  is  almost  dearer  than 
would,  be  its  fulfilment. 

On  one  occasion  two  stories  were 
fighting  from  their  platforms,  the  low- 
er attempting  by  the  stairs  to  carry 
the  upper  by  storm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  noisiest  of  the  contest,  a  head- 
master was  discerned  ascending  the 
stairs  to  make  an  end  of  this  warfare. 
Seeing  him,  the  fury  of  the  combat- 
ants redoubled ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  sinful  pleasure  that  the 
boys  saw  him  lifted  from  his  footing 
to  the  lowest  stair,  by  the  Homeric 
onslaught  of  one  of  the  most  active 
youths.  In  a  moment  the  pretended 
accident  of  mistaking  him  for  a  boy 


was  qualified  by  apology,  and  offers  of 
the  profusest  sympathy.  His  assail- 
ant was  too  well  hidden  in  the  cloud 
of  soldiers  to  be  discovered  or  pun- 
ished. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  school- 
boys now,  anywhere,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  an  abundance  of 
wild  creatures  upon  which  to  exercise 
their  skill.  The  huge  chestnut-trees 
of  the  wood  literally  swarmed  with 
squirrels,  chiefly  red  and  gray.  The 
chipmonk,  or,  as  the  Southern  boys 
used  to  call  him,  "  fence-mouse/7  was 
scarcely  counted  as  game.  In  the 
balmy  twilight  of  our  lovely  summer 
evenings,  often  and  often  might  the 
flying-squirrel  be  seen  floating  from 
tree  to  tree,  at  an  inclination  of  forty- 
five  degrees  ;  his  wings  allowing  him 
only  to  cross  at  an  angle  as  low  as 
this,  and  ascent  being  impossible  to 
him.  Rabbits  and  woodclmcks  were 
to  be  trapped  ;  but  the  squirrels,  the 
partridges,  — which  are  no  partridges 
at  all,  but  a  species  of  grouse,  and, 
with  a  still  wilder  nomenclature,  called 
by  Southern  boys  pheasants,  —  robins, 
bluejays,  woodpeckers,  among  them 
the  superb  yellow-hammer,  occasion- 
ally king-fishers,  all  fell  before  our 
bows.  The  bows  were  mostly  made 
of  ash,  and  the  arrows  of  hickory : 
their  heads  were  sometimes  tipped 
with  steel  points,  or  sharpened  cones 
of  tin.  These  would  oftentimes  go 
clear  through  a  squirrel  or  a  robin ; 
and,  alas  !  too  often,  stick  in  some  in- 
accessible but  well-remembered  chest- 
nut bough.  Then,  after  a  storm,  how 
the  boys  would,  at  the  end  of  morn- 
ing's studjr,  fly  to  those  trees,  hoping 
to  find,  shaken  to  their  feet  by  the 
wind,  their  darling  weapons.  On  one 
occasion  there  was  a  great  tumult 
among  us,  on  the  discovery  of  a  sol- 
itary visitor  to  the  wood,  —  a  coal- 
black  squirrel,  such  as  we  had  heard 
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of  as  existing  in  Ohio,  but  unknown  in 
our  excursions.      The  poor  emigrant 
was  as  severely  visited  for  his  color 
as,   for     so   long,    were    human    be- 
ings of  a  similar  tint :  color  in  both 
cases  made  the  excuse  for  a  violence 
which  is  now,  happily  for  the  latter 
at  least,  disappearing  from  the  world. 
The  black  squirrel  was  brought  to  bay 
upon    a  topmost  bough,  to  which  he 
closely  clung  till  he  reached  its  end, 
where  it  diminished  to  a  spray.     Th  en 
he  crouched;  the  whole  school  look- 
ing eagerly  up  to  see  the  finishing. 
A  leader  of  one  of  the  bow-clubs,  into 
which  the  school  was  divided,  inten- 
tionally struck  with  his  first  shot  the 
bough  under  him  with  an  arrow  whose 
head  was  blunt.     This  caused  him  to 
jump    forward  enough  to  expose  his 
side.     The  next  arrow  pierped  him ; 
and,  after  being  carried  a  little  way  in- 
to the  air,  as  he   fell   amid  the   club 
which  had  a  right  to  seize  him,  its 
youngest  member  fell  upon  and  se- 
cured the  squirrel,  and,  as  he  handed 
it  to  the  leader,  with  a  Spartan  smile 
exhibited  his  streaming  hand,  which 
was  bitten  through. 

Clouds  of  wild  pigeons  would,  in 
those  halcyon  days,  darken  the  sky. 
One  must  read  Audubon  to  know  in 
what  multitudes,  what  miles  they 
covered,  with  what  murmurs,  as  of 
many  waters,  they  would  float  along 
the  forest  aisles,  to  know  what  Amer- 
ica has  lost,  or  is  losing.  They  some- 
times visited  the  hill,  weighing  down 
the  trees,  and  in  the  close  nestling  of 
their  siestas,  breast  by  breast,  would  so 
cover  a  bough  that  they  made  but  one 
continuous  line.  But  the  boys'  wild 
hopes  would  be  short.  Upon  one 
being  hit,  or  more  often  missed,  the 
whole  colony  would  disperse  with  a 
silent,  fish-like  plunge  through  the  air, 
leaving,  before  disappointed  eyes,  but 
a  trail  of  pearly  beauty. 


Much  of  this  game  would  do  for  the 
repasts  of  Crony  Village.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  a  broiled  squirrel,  un- 
less it  be  a  well-roasted  rabbit,  which, 
by  the  by,  naturalists  say  is  no  rabbit 
at  all,  although  from  its  size  and  habits 
this  is  hard  to  believe.  Frogs,  it  was 
suggested,  —  probably  by  the  French 
boy,  —  would  be  excellent ;  and  so 
they  were  found.  Their  legs,  white 
as  the  meat  of  chicken,  with  a  ten- 
derness all  their  own,  are  a  real  dain- 
ty. We  wonder,  that,  being  so  good, 
they  are  not  oftener  found  in  our 
markets,  where  they  would  have  a 
ready  sale. 

We  could,  with  age's  garrulity,  en- 
large upon  the  delights  and  exp'-rirn- 
ces  of  the  school,  till  we  bestowed, 
like  another  Dogberry,  "  all  our  te- 
diousness  upon  the  reader ; "  but  we 
forbear.  All  men,  once  schoolboys,  can 
supply  from  their  memories  much 
that  we  might  have  said.  That  early 
morning  prime,  to  them  seems  to 
swim  in  the 

"  Light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land ;  " 
and  the  fascination  which  should 
accompany  such  gossip  of  the  past 
may  easily  be  led  too  far.  But  can 
it  be  wondered  at*  "flow  that  the  sur- 
viving scholars  are  gathering  about  the 
gravestone  of  their  beloved  teacher, 
recently  dead,  that  some  bubbles  from 
the  boys'  spring  should  well  up,  to 
give  token  of  the  happines8  and 
affection  of  days  long  ago?  Yes, 
affection  ;  for  the  respect  and  rever- 
ence which  we  bore  to  our  dear  mas 
ter  were  intwined  with  a  feeli: 
softer  and  tenderer  than  the  austerity 
of  a  boy's  duty.  He  seemed,  in  the 
making  of  us,  so  much  one  of  our- 
selves, the  leader  of  us  all.  And 
among  the  roll  of  eminent  names 
which  can  be  found  upon  the  cata- 
logue of  the  school,  none  can  be  hel< 
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as  nobler,  manlier,  more  beloved,  than 
jjjg 

Eight  years  since,  while  Mr.    Cogs- 

.  ,  _  ~      ,.,        ., 

well  was  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  it 

was  thought  desirable  that  «  the  boys 
still  surviving  should  again  collect 
around  their  old  friend  and  master, 
Invitations  to  a  dinner  given  him  at 
the  "  Parker  House  "  were  sent  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Union.  Sever- 

al  of  the  instructors  at  Round  Hill, 

1  «.  ,  /. 

and  all  the  boys  whose  distance  from 

.,  * 
the  scene  did  not  preclude  them,  were 

at  the  banquet.  Words  fail  to  pic- 
ture  the  sympathetic  crowd  of  asso- 
ciations  which  gathered  there.  Men 
who  pass  each  other  in  the  street 
with  a  nod  of  hurry  and  business, 
those  who  never  even  meet  now,  were 

all  subdued  to  boyhood  again  by 
.,  .  .,  f  .,  i  /-\i  -i  i  . 

the  spirit  of  the  hour.     Old  anecdotes 

were'  told,  laminar  nicknames,  bits  of 

„    ,       .  ,  , 

memories  ot  boyish  pranks,  came 
,  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  ,  '  ,. 

breakmg  through  tlie  crust  of  time. 

A      •     xr       TJ  i  •         f  -i 

Again  the  old  sunshine  or  the   mas- 

,  ,  -.  ,  . 

ter's  countenance   beamed   upon   his 
T  •-,  -i  mi    •  i     T  i-   i  , 

children.      Their   mutual   delight  at 

,,  .   , 

meeting,   they  sought  vainly  to   ex- 

n  .  ,, 

press:  and  in  reply  to  the  toast    of 

u  T>  -L.  j.-        i  T^   n  n/r 

"  Prosperity  and  continued  life,"  Mr. 
^  n  -,  i  ,.»  T  T, 

Cogswell   read    a   beautiful    address, 

which  sank  deep  into  all  our  hearts. 
As  a  narrative  of  the  occasion,  and 

copies  of  the  address,  circulated  only 

J 
among  the  participants  of  that  better 

than  festive  meeting,  we  venture  to 

quote  a  few  of  Mr.  Cogswell's  words  :  — 

,.  T  i    i     -i 
1  looked  upon  a  meeting  with  so  many 

pupils  of  long-bygone  days  as  a  patriarch 
of  old  must  have  looked  upon  the  gather- 
ing  around  him  of  his  children  at  the 
close  of  life;  and  could  make  but  one 
swer  to  your  filial  message  :<  It  is 
enough  ;  I  will  go  and  see  them  before  I 
die.'  The  banner  under  which  you  have 
rallied  is  that  of  Round  Hill;  and  for  me 
there  is  magic  in  that  word.  The  instant 
it  falls  upon  my  ears,  my  sluggish  blood 
regains  its  youthful  warmth  and  quick- 


ness,  and  I  am  carried  back  to  the  time 
when  I  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  as  fine 
and  qiite  as  numerous  a  family  as  ever 

patriarch  of  old  was  blessed  with. 

*  tt].  am  confident  of  an  affirmative  re_ 

gponse  from  all  present)  when  j  say  that 
jjoun(i  Hill  is  still  a  hallowed  spot,  —  hal- 
lowed,  I  mean,  in  its  recollections  ; 
although,  in  its  material  character,  it  is 
profaned  to  ordinary  purposes  :  but  its 
name  remains;  and  that  must  bring  back 

s.°  many  scenes  and  incidents  of  7our 
joyous  youth,  it  must  ever  be  dear  to  you. 
J/  J  u  T  •  n 

Once  more,  dear  boys,  1  give  you  all  a 
mogt  cordial  and  a'ffectio°nate  Jgreeting. 

We  can  look  back  upon  our  past  without 
reproach  or  heart-burnings.  The  re- 
bellions  in  our  little  commonwealth  have 
all  long  been  forgotten,  and  the  instances 
of  supposed  injustice  to  the  rebellious,  I 
trust>  lonS  since  forgiven.  God  bless  you, 
all  a"d  every  erne  who  bears  the  name 
of  '  Kound-Hiller,  wherever  he  may  be, 

.„ 

even  if  among  the  rebels  to  our  country. 
.   .  ,    ,          „     ' 

boon  the  surviving  scholars  of  Mr. 
~.  „      .,,  ,  ,     .     ,, 

Cogswell  will  assemble  m  the  ceine- 

„    ,  ,   T        .  ,     ,,  „  ,  . 

tery  ot  old  Ipswich,  the  town  of  his 

*.-,.         ,    x  ,        ;   ,.      >n    ,    .       , 
nativity,  already  so  dignified   by  the 
,       ,  ,  J,      ,  .  ,  J  .  J,  .  , 

humble  but  historic  gravestones  which 

, 
can  be  found  there,  to  witness  a  simple 

monument  to  his  memory.       It  is  a 

..-,-, 

polished  sarcophagus  of  Aberdeen 
J  &  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

granite:  on  the  one  side  bearing  his 

name  —  — 

"  JosEPH  GREEN  COGSWELL, 

.  .^  ^  Ipfwf  '  ^  ^  1786' 
Died  at  Cambridge,  Nov.  26,  1871  :  " 

°n  the  other  side,  the  lines,  - 

"  Erected  bJ  PuPils  of  Round-Hill  School, 
Northampton,  Mass  ;  " 

and  ao°vej 

"  In  affectionate  remembrance." 

As  they    look    across    that    grave 
from   the   sunset  of  their  ljv        t] 

win  see,  through  the  interval  of  years, 
-,  .  ,  ,  '  .,,  ,  .  .  / 

bngllt  Wlth  SUCC6SS  Or  dark  Wlth  SOT~ 
row  and  bereavement,  their  old  mas- 
*er>  their  old  school-days,  themselves, 
moving  through  the  dilation  of  the 
crimson  mists  of  morning.  Everything 
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then  will  be  idealized  ;  and  that  un- 
fulfilled promise,  which  earth  cannot 
keep,  may  be  to  them  dearer  than  the 
conquests  which  years  have  won  for 
them,  or  the  fugitive  successes  of 
life's  arena.  As  they  once  looked 
forward,  so  will  they  now  look  back. 

FORWARD    AND    BACKWARD. 

The  eager  boy  in  fancy  sees 
Inviting,  from  his  cloistered  youth, 

A  world  of  bright  realities, 

Gold  unalloyed  and  crystal  truth. 


He  burns  to  turn  the  glittering  , 
To  taste  that  cup  which  mantlet  foil  • 

Nor  learns,  till  taught  by  cynic  Age, 
How  false  such  bright  perfections  are. 

Then  he  looks  back  from  clouded  years, 
And  sees  his  boyhood's  golden  dawn, 

To  find,  through  reconciling  tears, 
There  the  missed  joy  of  years  forlorn. 

There  was  the  world  his  fancy  sought, 
And  that  the  ideal  happiness ; 

So,  bright  its  sacred  glow  is  brought 
From  the  boy's  sunrise  even  to  this. 


GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS  FOK  WOMEN  IN  FKANCE. 


WE  have  recently  seen  established 
in  England,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  universities,  examinations  for 
women,  which  offer  both  a  test  and  a 
guarantee  of  proficiency  for  teaching. 
In  France,  examinations  for  women 
have  long  existed,  with  the  wide  dif- 
ference, that  no  woman  may  teach  any 
school  without  first  passing  them. 
This  requisition  at  once  admits  us 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  French  sys- 
tem ;  for,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  an  indis- 
pensable examination  goes,  men  and 
women  are  on  a  like  footing.  Here 
in  America  we  seem  to  have  devoted 
ourselves,  without  quite  adopting 
compulsory  education,  to  bringing  as 
many  children  to  school  as  possible, 
and  then  rather  trusting  to  luck  for 
the  quality  of  the  teaching.  The 
German  system,  which  is  in  the 
main  only  the  Prussian,  is  a  strict 
guard  by  Government  of  both  teach- 
ers and  scholars.  England,  in  her 
new  education  acts,  is  aiming  at  both 
points, — the  compulsory  attendance 
of  children,  and  the  thorough  exami- 
nation of  teachers. 

The  French  plan,  and  the  part  of 
women  in  it,  which  it  is  our  special 


purpose  to  trace  here,  has  been  de- 
veloped within  the  present  century. 

The  Revolution  swept  away  the 
seminaries  and  convent-schools  so 
utterly,  that  the  new  system  was  to 
be  created  out  of  wholly  new  material, 
and  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  noteworthy  testimony 
to  the  principles  which  animated  the 
earlier  leaders  of  that  great  struggle, 
that  education,  and  education  of  tlio 
whole  people,  was  one  of  the  lir-4 
subjects  to  which  they  turned  their 
attention.  Before  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Talley- 
rand presented  a  report,  in  which  he 
distinctly  advanced  the  claim  of  l»«.th 
sexes  to  equal  education.  Saint- Fur- 
geau  prepared  for  the  Convention  a 
scheme,  which,  though  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  wild  and  violent  scene 
in  which  it  was  composed,  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  an  almost  idenl 
training  for  girls  and  boys;  in  which 
Spartan  tyranny  strangely  blended 
with  the  most  radical  ideas  of  modern 
democracy.  The  Convention  did  not 
fail  to  pass  many  decrees  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  those  days  of  confusion 
and  anarchy,  it  was  impossible  to  give 
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to  any  of  them  vital  effect.  It  was 
left  for  the  despotic  hand  of  Napoleon 
to  develop  and  mature  a  scheme  which 
was,  according  to  his  ideas,  universal ; 
and  yet  it  failed  to  reach  any  below 
the  middle-classes,  or  to  include  in 
any  way  the  female  sex.  Could  one 
expect  otherwise  from  the  man,  who, 
in  full  council,  declared  aloud,  "  It  is 
not  French  that  a  woman  should  do 
what  she  pleases  "  ?  In  these  respects 
it  was  a  retrogression  from  the  princi- 
ples which  had  animated  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  ;  but  we  ought  not  to 
fail  in  due  honor  to  the  grandeur  of  a 
plan  which  did  really  aim  at  thorough 
education,  in  an  age  in  which,  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  think,  military 
glory  was  the  absorbing  passion  of 
France  and  her  rulers.  It  was  a  sys- 
tem, which,  with  all  its  defects,  had 
vitality  enough  to  survive  all  the 
changes  which  France  has  seen  dur- 
ing the  present  century. 

Narrow  and  arbitrary  as  were  the 
provisions  of  the  first  decrees,  the 
Restoration  still  further  contracted 
them,  in  the  spirit  of  re-action  that 
was  fatal  to  the  Bourbons ;  even  clos- 
ing, at  last,  the  great  normal  school 
of  Paris,  which  has  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  the  most  precious  gift  of 
Napoleon  to  France.  Under  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  ministry  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  cause  of  education  made, 
perhaps,  the  most  real  advance  it  has 
ever  done  ;  for  the  changes  under  the 
Second  Empire  have  been,  in  many  re- 
spects, only  an  apparent  improvement; 
while  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government  have  been  actually  at  work 
against  whatever  might  contribute  to 
true  progress.  M.  Duruy  opened  the 
new  courses  of  the  Sorbonne  to  young 
women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Ultramontane  press ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Government  was  crowding 
harder  and  harder  the  schools  of 


secondary  education,  suspending  this 
or  that  professor,  or  leaving  vacant 
chairs  in  which  obnoxious  truths 
might  be  taught,  or  lending  its  influ- 
ence to  tempt  young  men  to  scientific 
study,  rather  than  to  pursue  philoso- 
phy or  letters,  which  might  waken 
interest  in  political  or  moral  ques- 
tions. Nowhere  was  Louis  Napoleon 
truer  to  the  traditions  of  his  uncle 
than  in  the  absolute  control  he  exer- 
cised over  all  the  departments  of 
education ;  converting  the  large  ma- 
jority of  teachers  into  nothing  better 
than  public  functionaries.  So  com- 
plete is  the  surveillance  of  the  central 
authority,  that,  it  is  affirmed,  not  so 
much  as  a  broom  can  be  bought  for  a 
schoolroom,  without  reference  to  the 
Minister  of  Instruction.  The  truest 
friends  of  France  denounce  the  whole 
system,  from  root  to  topmost  twig ; 
and  all  serious  lovers  of  liberty  and 
enlightment  now  unite  in  demanding 
that  the  "  main-mise  "  of  the  adminis- 
tration be  relaxed,  and  the  entire 
University  be  reconstructed  on  more 
scientific  methods,  and  in  far  more 
generous  spirit. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture ; 
and  of  this  enough.  Ours  is  the 
pleasanter  task  to  mark  the  onward 
steps,  which,  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
have  been  taken,  and  to  welcome  the 
new  light  which  is  dawning  clear,  be- 
hind all  the  false  glitter  with  which 
the  Second  Empire  dazzled  the  eye. 

We  limit  the  word  university  to  a 
single  institution  or  corporate  body  ; 
but  in  France  it  applies  to  the  whole 
system  of  instruction  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State.  Only  the  College 
de  France  and  the  Institute  remained 
independent  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, as  founded  by  Napoleon  I.  Its 
functions  have  undergone  important 
changes,  and  its  scope  has  been  great- 
ly widened ;  but,  in  the  main,  it  exists 
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to-day  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Code  Napoleon  is  the  basis  of  French 
law. 

This  university  comprises  three 
grades  :  the  highest,  or  that  of  su- 
perior education,  includes  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  sciences  and  letters.  Paris 
alone  possesses  all  five.  They  are 
distributed  variously  among  the  acad- 
emies into  which  all  France  is  di- 
vided, originally  an  academy  for  every 
court  of  appeal.  The  grade  of  second- 
ary education  includes  all  institutions, 
public  or  private,  which  attempt  what 
we  call  a  classical  education.  They 
replaced  the  seminaries,  or  ecclesi- 
astical schools,  existing,  before  the 
Revolution,  and  some  of  them  are  upon 
the  same  foundations.  These  schools 
can  be  fairly  enough  measured  by 
comparison  with  the  great  public 
schools  of  England. 

The  department  of  primary  instruc- 
tion was  originally  .confined,  to  little 
more  than  the  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  and  the  simplest  arithmetic, 
to  boys.  It  is  now  divided  into  three 
grades,  to  all  of  which  girls  are  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  highest  of  which  does 
afford  a  sound  practical  education, 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  common 
business  life. 

Primary  instruction  in  France,  then, 
may  correspond  nearly  enough  to  our 
own  system  of  graded  schools,  up  to 
the  level  of  our  best  grammar  schools 
or  English  high  schools.  A  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  own 
language  and  history  is  required  than 
we  ever  expect  from  any,  except  those 
receiving  our  so-called  "liberal  educa- 
tion.7' It  was  not  one  of  the  least  of 
the  charges  against  the  Second  Empire, 
that  within  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  no  less  than  five  hundred  of 
these  valuable  higher  primary  schools 
had  been  actually  suppressed  "for 
cause,"  or  suffered  to  die  out. 


Under  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  primary  schools  of  all 
grades  were  established  for  girls,  by 
a  law  passed  in  1833  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1836  that  the  schools  were  fairly 
in  operation,  under  rules  almost  the 
same  as  those  for  boys.  Whatever  at- 
tempts may  have  been  made  to  unite 
such  schools  have  been  looked  upon 
with  disfavor ;  and  the  suppression  of 
mixed  schools  was  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vance, until  recent  inquiries  into  our 
system  revived  the  question.  I  find 
one  account  of  visits  to  New  England 
schools,  where  "young  women  were 
engaged  in  teaching  lads  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  who  behaved  themselves  like 
gentlemen." 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  no 
person  is  allowed  to  teach  in  France 
without  a  Government  certificate,  or 
"brevet  de  capacite."  These  are 
furnished,  after  the  prescribed  ex- 
aminations, by  the  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy of  the  department  to  which  tin- 
applicant  belongs.  Such  certificates 
can  be'  used  only  within  the  depart- 
ment in  which  it  is  given ;  but  the 
certificates  granted  in  Paris  are  valid 
throughout  the  country.  Confining 
our  inquiry  only  to  women,  we  find 
these  examinations  succeeding  each 
other  at  intervals  of  about  three  years. 
The  first  is  passed  at  about  eight 
and  is  limited  to  the  elements  of  <•<!- 
ucation  in  its  simplest  branches.  Yet 
great  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  ;  and, 
unquestionably,  one  may  be  sure  that 
a  person  who  has  passed  it  knows  thor- 
oughly the  work  she  has  undertaken. 
She  cannot  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
domestic  economy,  or  the  business 
talent  requisite  for  country-women. 
She  must  be  able  to  make  a  shirt  for 
a  man,  and  a  chemise  for  a  woman ; 
and  know  how  to  teach  the  sewing  (>f 
all  kinds  of  seams,  and  the 
sorts  of  embroidery. 
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Successful  candidates  who  pursue  no 
farther  studies  expect  to  be  employed 
in  the  lowest  primary  schools  in  the 
country  villages,  or  as  governesses  for 
very  young  children. 

The  second  examination  requires 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  —  its 
history,  grammar,  and  literature,  —  a 
good  understanding  of  arithmetic, 
and  plane  geometry.  (The  French 
do  not  make  so  much  of  algebra  for 
girls  as  we  do.)  She  must  also 
know  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  elements  of  natural  science,  and 
be  acquainted  with  general  litera- 
ture;  not  merely  as  one  gains  it 
from  compendiums,  &c.,  but  from 
actual  study  of  the  works  them- 
selves. Although  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  not  expected,  the 
examination  presupposes  veritable 
study  of  the  classics  by  means  of  trans- 
lations. This  certificate  entitles  a 
woman  to  a  place  in  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools ;  or,  if  she  wishes  to  open 
a  private  school,  she  has  the  right  to 
call  it  a  pension.  The  larger  portion 
of  private  governesses  for  young  ladies 
are  of  this  class.  This  explains  the 
parenthetic  "diplomee"  which  appears 
in  "  The  Times  "  advertisements  of 
French  governesses.  A  Russian  or 
German  family  in  Paris,  desiring  to 
engage  a  governess,  would  first  of  all 
ask  for  her  diploma. 

The  third  certificate  permits  a  wo- 
man to  open  an  institution)  in  which 
those  of  the  second  grade  may  hold 
the  position  of  sous-maitr esses.  It  is 
rarely  taken  by  a  person  under  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age.  It  requires  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  books  and  facts, 
but  also  a  maturity  of  reason  and 
judgment  only  attained  by  long  and 
patient  study.  The  candidates  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  such 
subjects  as  the  philosophic  principles 


of  the  Haute  Grammaire,  and  of 
logic,  the  rules  of  art,  the  canons  of 
taste,  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
They  must  have  studied  not  only  the 
present  French  code,  but  also  the 
principles  of  common  law.1 

It  is  obvious  such  work  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  mere  cramming. 
Women  who  are  really  prepared  for 
such  an  examination  must  have  made 
the  knowledge  acquired  a  part  of 
themselves ;  must  have  developed  their 
minds  by  it,  so  that  they  may  truly 
be  called  wise.  We  range  over  so 
many  things,  that  we  are  coming  to 
measure  the  value  of  acquirements  by 
their  variety ;  and  we  have  fallen  so 
far  into  thinking  thoroughness  means 
a  multitude  of  details,  that  the  sim- 
pler education  of  French  women  may 
seem  scanty.  No  mistake  could  be 
greater ;  for  it  admits  of  incontestable 
proof,  that  the  well-trained  French 
woman  is  more  than  the  equal  of  the 
English  or  the  American.  I  mean,  of 
course,  to  compare  those  who  have 
had  the  best  of  the  distinctive  train- 
ing of  each  country.  Such  a  French 
woman  has  a  steadiness  of  judgment 
and  a  clearness  of  reason  that  seizes 
the  vital  point  in  a  question,  and 
weighs  and  decides  justly.  There 
have  always  been  adverse  influences 
at  work  in  France,  especially  upon 
women,  to  cramp  and  dwarf  the  whole 
nature ;  but  for  all  that,  if  ever  we  quit 
creating  French  women  from  our  own 
fancy,  out  of  the  materials  of  romances 
and  fashion-plates,  we  shall  find  the 
real  women  the  most  sensible,  the 
most  intelligent  companions  for  men, 

1  Fdnelon  long  ago  recommended  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  for  young  women.  It  is  a  notable 
fact,  that  English-speaking  people  probablyknow 
less  of  what  law  really  is  and  means  than  any 
other.  The  few  manuals  in  use  in  our  schools 
touch  only  upon  some  few  forms  of  government. 
The  basis  which  underlies  all  statutes  or  enact- 
ments is,  one  may  say  without  exaggeration, 
never  studied  by  women  among  us. 
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because  the  most  nearly  their  equals  ; 
and  what  may  seem  an  anticlimax, 
but  what  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  in 
the  lessons  they  can  teach  us,  they 
are  the  model  business-women  of  the 
world. 

To  return  to  the  examinations. 
They  are  held  in  the  Chefs-lieux  of  the 
departments,  or  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  H6tel-de-Ville  in  Paris.  The 
board  of  examiners  in  Paris  consists 
of  three  inspectors  of  the  University 
(often  professors  in  the  College  de 
France  or  the  ficole  Polytechnique), 
two  Catholic  priests,  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, the  grand  rabbi,  and  three  lady 
inspectors.  One  hundred  and  fifty  can- 
didates at  once  is  not  an  unusual  num- 
ber in  Paris  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  in 
England,  present  themselves  for  the 
very  honor  of  passing.  Others  are 
like  the  wife  of  a  high  civil  officer  in 
Paris,  not  long  ago,  who  went  for  the 
sake  of  the  privilege  of  teaching  and 
directing  a  school  in  the  little  ham- 
let near  her  chateau  in  the  country. 
Incognito,  she  attended  for  a  whole 
winter  a  primary  school  at  the  wheat- 
market,  among  a  crowd  of  poor  girls, 
to  fit  herself  for  her  charitable  task. 

For  no  school,  however  high  its 
rank  might  be,  no  "  ragged  school " 
or  orphanage  however  insignificant, 
can  be  taught  by  any  teachers  with- 
out Government  certificates.  Eng- 
land is  finding  out  now,  in  the  discov- 
ery of  a  multitude  of  schools  that  are 
but  a  travesty  of  the  name,  what 
comes  of  letting  him  or  her  teach  who 
pleases.  Let  him,  by  all  means,  teach, 
who  can ;  on  the  grand  principle, 
that  "  tout  savoir  (comme  toute  no- 
blesse ou  toute  richesse)  oblige" 
And  perhaps  the  State  is  the  only 
judge  competent  in  all  senses  to  judge 
of  ability ;  yet  the  State  may  exceed 
the  limits  of  justice  and  right,  in  pro- 
nouncing who  shall  not  exercise  the 


privilege  of  teaching  ;  and  the  State 
which  demands  certain  qualifications 
from  the  teachers  of  its  schools  ought, 
in  fairness,  to  provide  the  means  for 
attaining  them.  This  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  attempted  to 
do,  as  soon  as  the  primary  schools  for 
girls  were  opened. 

Six  primary  normal  schools  for  wo- 
men were  established  in  1842.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  two  others  ;  and 
the  plan  was  so  extended,  that,  in  theo- 
ry at  least,  each  department  should 
have  at  least  one  such  school.  Fe- 
male inspectors  were  also  appointed 
to  visit  the  schools,  look  after  the 
pupils,  and  report  to  the  local  commit- 
tees, in  whose  deliberations  they  were 
expected  to  take  part.  Female  exam- 
iners were  also  appointed,  who  should 
have  power  to  vote  upon  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  the  candidates 
for  the  school,  and  whose  signatures 
were  essential  to  the  certificates  after 
the  examinations. 

Here  government  aid  ceased.  It 
offered  no  help  in  secondary  education, 
by  any  schools  whatever ;  and  all  wo- 
men were  obliged  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  rigorous  examinations 
by  such  private  means  as  were  with- 
in their  reach. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  any  gov- 
ernment ever  existing  in  France  has 
had  to  encounter  from  the  Catholic 
clergy  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
to  any  attempts  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  There  were  efforts 
to  open  lectures  for  women  under 
Louis  Philippe ;  but  no  plan  had  been 
fairly  adopted  before  1848.  The 
Empire  was  scarcely  master  of  th- 
nation,  before  this  question  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women  was  pressed  with 
irresistible  force.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  heed  the  progress  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  making;  yet  Eouis 
Napoleon  could  not  afford  to  neglect 
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the  persistent  representations  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  early  laws  on 
this  subject  in  his  reign  were  all  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  nuns'  schools,  — 
schools  which  could  be  maintained  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense,  so  that 
the  salary  of  the  primary-school 
teacher  never  was  more  than  five 
hundred  francs,  a  stipend  so  scanty 
as  rarely  to  support  life,  and  effect- 
ually precluded  the  hope  of  saving 
means  to  acquire  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  a  little  book  was  announced,  by 
M.  Duruy,  so  long  minister  of  public 
instruction.  It  purported  to  be  a  his- 
tory (by  himself)  not  only  of  his  offi- 
cial acts,  that  is,  of  what  he  did,  but 
also  of  what  he  tried  or  intended  to 
do.  If  it  be  —  what  hardly  seems 
possible  —  a  candid  account  of  facts, 
motives,  and  reasons,  it  would  throw 
most  interesting  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

He  is  believed  to  have  been,  at  the 
outset,  hardly  friendly  to  any  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  women. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
sense  at  least,  "Leave  the  roses  to 
their  bushes,  and  the  young  girls  to 
their  mothers."  The  opening  of  va- 
rious conferences  for  both  sexes 
(though  private  undertakings)  was 
the  first  step  ;  and  at  last  M.  Duruy 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits, 
to  give  complete  details  of  the 
scheme  ;  but  a  few  notes  will  suffice 
to  show  its  scope.  A  Cours  Superieur, 
for  the  instruction  of  women  and 
young  girls,  was  opened  in  Paris,  in 
the  Rue  d'  Aguesseau,  in  1867.  Others 
followed  at  short  intervals,  at  the 
H6tel-de-Ville,  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Mairie  of  the  first  ward  (St.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois),  and  at  Passy  ;  and, 
under  charge  of  the  department  and 


municipal  authorities,  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  France.  Tours,  Saint-Quen- 
tin,  and  Troyes  were"  among  the 
first.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
have  a  wide  range.  Literature,  his- 
tory, fine  arts,  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
domestic  economy.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  the  two  last  subjects  treated  by 
women.  The  lectures  are  all  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  exami- 
nations. Mr.  Geoffroy's,  last  year, 
were  announced  as  "  on  the  subject- 
matter  indicated  for  the  history  ex- 
amination." Instruction  in  Ger- 
man has  been  added.  I  find  many 
well-known  names  among  the  lectur- 
ers. Under  the  head  of  literature 
I  note  the  names  of  Laboulaye,  "  on 
the  History  of  Greek  Literature  ;  " 
de  Pressense,  on  "  the  History  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  " 
and  Paul  Albert,  on  "  The  Principles 
of  true  Criticism  in  Poetry  and 
Prose." 

The  lectures  are  not  at  all  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  courses  at  the  College 
de  France,  or  the  free  conferences  at 
the  Sorbonne,  or  the  many  others 
which  the  new  "  law  of  re-unions  " 
permitted  to  be  opened.  All  these, 
except  the  regular  Cours  at  the 
Sorbonne,  were  open  to  women ;  but 
they  were  attended  much  more  as  an 
entertainment  than  as  actual  work. 
The  lectures  to  women  and  girls  pre- 
supposed real  hard  work  ;  and  it  was 
expected  by  most  of  the  professors, 
that  each  pupil  would  prepare  regu- 
larly an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of 
each  day,  which  he  himself  would 
correct.  I  have  examined  a  pile  of 
these  devoirs ,  executed  by  the  young 
ladies  attending  the  lectures  at  the 
H6tel-de-Ville,  in  the  winter  of  1867- 
68.  The  perseverance  with  which 
they  had  done  their  work  in  history, 
chemistry,  literature,  and  German, 
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could  only  be  equalled  by  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  the  professors  had 
written,  in  red  ink,  their  comments 
and  corrections  all  down  the  margins 
and  across  the  pages.  One  of  them, 
en  pere  de  famille,  stops  to  reply, 
with  good  advice,  to  some  merry 
rhymes,  concerning  the  discomfort  of 
hard  seats  without  backs,  written  on 
the  blank  page  of  the  cahier. 

The  constant  use  of  the  pen  by 
the  French  scholar  is  a  marked  fea- 
tnre  in  their  system.  Those  who 
have  not  read  a  word  on  French 
education  must  remember  the  per- 
petual dictees  in  "Villette."  One 
cannot  fail  to  trace  its  influence  in 
the  type  of  mind  which  distinctive 
French  education  tends  to  foster. 
Writing  has  made  the  Frenchman 
exactly  "the  exact  man"  of  Bacon's 
saying. 

With  our  views  and  habits  about 
all  matters  of  education,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  commotion  ex- 
cited by  what  seems  to  us  so  simple 
and  natural  a  plan  as  this.  The 
ideas  of  French  society,  to  a  large 
extent,  were  totally  opposed  to  any 
education  of  girls  outside  the  family. 
The  clergy  (it  goes  without  saying) 
availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
this  feeling,  in  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions they  made  against  the  move- 
ment. The  echo  of  the  warfare 
reached  us  so  clearly  that  it  need 
hardly  be  recounted  here.  The  stern 
necessity  by  which  so  many  women 
must  earn  their  living  by  teaching 
impelled  them  to  disregard  all  the 
warnings  of  priests  and  bishops,  and 
eagerly  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  indis- 
pensable examinations. 

Careful  mothers  at  first  attended, 
side  by  side  with  their  daughters ; 
and  droll  anecdotes  are  told  of  their 
scruples  and  distresses.  One  good 


lady  at  the  Mairie  of  St.  Germain 
1'Auxerrois,  expressed  herself  great- 
ly scandalized  at  the  "jeunesse  //<- 
convenante  "  of  the  professor.  "  He 
is  forty,"  said  her  neighbor  to  her, 
"  and  has  five  children."  "  Are  you 
very  sure  of  it  ?  "  asked  the  anxious 
mother.  "Very  sure.  I  am  his 
wife." 

One  other  anecdote  may  be  admit- 
ted here,  as  giving  an  explanation 
of  an  occurrence  perfectly  well  known 
here  at  the  time.  It  illustrates  both 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  this 
scheme,  and  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  much  of  the  press  to  their 
influence. 

M.  Sainte  Beuve  sent  to  the 
"  Moniteur  Universel "  an  article 
upon  the  course  on  "  Literature,"  by 
M.  Paul  Albert,  to  which  we  allud- 
ed above.  After  speaking  of  the 
course  in  the  highest  terms,  he  took 
occasion  to  remark  upon  the  prelates 
who  had  so  loudly  anathematized 
these  new  lectures  for  young  girls,  and 
notably  the  Bishop  of  Montpellier. 
He  said,  "  He  has  uttered  a  cry  of 
alarm,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  sav- 
ing the  Capitol."  This  was  too 
pointed  for  the  editor  of  the  "  Moni- 
teur;" and  M.  Sainte  Beuve  con- 
sented to  soften  the  phrase  by  add- 
ing, "  A  cry  of  alarm,  —  an  eagle  cry ; 
as  if  "  &c.  But  this  did  not  suffice 
to  satisfy  the  uneasiness  of  the  edi- 
tor, and  a  complete  rupture  was  the 
consequence.  The  famous  "Cause- 
ries  de  Lundi "  were  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  columns  of  the  "  Moni- 
teur "to  the  "  Temps,"  an  opposition 
journal. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  hope 
for  the  new  state  of  things  in  France, 
that  the  general  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity had  so  recognized  the  usefulness 
of  these  lectures,  as  to  make  them  a 
decided  success  before  the  war.  They 
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have  survived  both  sieges,  and  the 
programmes  for  the  winter  are  an- 
nounced. They  commenced  at  the 
Sorbonne  the  15th  of  November,  as 
usual.  They  will  be  recorded  here- 
after as  the  first  step,  and  a  long 
one  too,  in  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  France.  It  may  be  a  dis- 
tant day  that  will  see  public  high 
schools  for  girls  in  France ;  but  a 
new  and  higher  standard  has  been 
raised,  toward  which  all  private  enter- 
prise must  inevitably  tend. 

To  return  for  one  moment  to  the 
examinations  themselves.  They  long 
ago  had  one  result  which  should  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  us ;  that  is, 
the  preparation  of  students'  man- 
uals, of  all  kinds,  for  the  use  of 
candidates. 

Whoever  in  this  country  has  had  to 
select  text-books  for  schools  knows, 
to  his  cost,  that  we  are  victims  to 
book-makers.  It  will  be  a  marked 


era  in  the  history  of  education  among 
us  when  men  of  recognized  literary 
and  scientific  ability,  and  only  such, 
are  employed  in  composing  school- 
books. 

Another  fact  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice.  We  have,  perhaps, 
thought  ourselves  initiating  a  new 
order  of  things  in  electing  or  appoint- 
ing \vomen  to  places  on  school  com- 
mittees ;  but  we  find  women,  both  as 
inspectors  and  examiners,  in  France 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  There 
could  be  no  question,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  as  to  the  obvious  propriety 
of  the  step ;  and  the  custom  has 
borne  fruit  in  France  in  the  gradual 
training  of  women,  who  are  now 
ready  to  act  with  intelligence  and 
confidence  in  matters  of  education. 
The  latest  reviews  bring  us  full 
accounts  of  a  remarkable  report  on 
primary  instruction,  laid  before  the 
Assembly  just  before  the  recess. 


JACK  MAYNARD'S  CALL. 
A  COLLEGE    STORY. 

BY     THEODORE     M.     OSBORNE. 


IT  was  very  quiet  that  afternoon  in 
the  college-yard.  In  all  the  straight- 
cut  ,  paths  that  connected  every  door 
with  every  other,  there  was  no  one 
stirring.  The  wind  had  died  away  ; 
and  the  only  sound  was  the  echo  of 
passing  sleighbells,  dulled  by  the 
snow,  that  lay  heavy  on  roof  and 
branches.  In  Jack  Maynard's  room, 
nothing  was  moving  but  the  fire.  In 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  grate,  the  rud- 
dy flame  of  a  huge  piece  of  cannel 
leaped  and  quivered,  now  gleaming  on 
the  long  oar  over  the  windows,  now 
throwing  out  a  pictured  face  in  trem- 
ulous life  from  the  darkening  wall,  or 
lighting  up  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  the 


corner  with  a  half-rosy  flush.  It 
played  on  books,  thrown  loosely  about 
the  big  study-table  ;  it  sent  rays  into 
the  high  book-case,  that  glimmered 
back  from  polished  bindings,  and  from 
the  silver  cup  that  Jack  had  won  in 
the  class-races  ;  it  made  the  chande- 
lier glow  as  if  it  were  full  of  little 
jets  of  flame ;  it  sent  rosy  sparkles 
among  the  cluster  of  German-favors 
that  lined  the  frame  of  the  picture  of 
the  Harvard  crew,  and  spent  all  its 
power  in  vain  trying  to  banish  the 
shadow  of  the  heavy  curtains. 

Jack  himself,  a  Saxon  six-footer, 
was  lying  before  the  grate,  with  his 
chin  between  his  hands,  and  his  el- 
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bows  on  the  arm  of  the  lounge,  pen- 
sively tapping  the  other  end  of  that 
much-enduring  piece  of  furniture  with 
the  toes  of  his  top-boots.  Through 
the  fragrant  vapor  that  curled  lazily 
about  his  head  from  a  long-stemmed 
pipe,  he  was  looking  out  into  the  yard, 
where  the  twilight  was  fast  deepening 
among  the  gnarled  elm-branches,  and 
lights  were  already  beginning  to  shine 
over  the  snow.  He  was  not  taking 

O 

much  notice  of  the  landscape,  for  his 
face  had  a  far-off  expression  ;  and  he 
made  no  movement  till  his  pipe 
went  out,  when  he  skilfully  dropped 
it  on  the  floor,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  move  his  hands  from  his 
head,  and  spoke. 

"Kobert,  my  child,  are  you 
awake  ? " 

"  Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask 
you,"  said  the  child,  in  a  sleepy  bass 
voice,  from  the  depths  of  the  easy- 
chair.  Why  child,  nobody  knew  but 
Jack.  Certainly  neither  of  the  chums 
was  a  child  in  stature,  or  in  any 
sense  except  in  the  sight  of  the  law. 
But  Jack,  who  objected  to  sentimen- 
tality between  men,  was  fond  of  using 
fatherly  terms,  as  being  a  sort  of 
combination  of  absurdity  and  affec- 
tion, that  could  hardly  be  found  fault 
with  from  either  point  of  view. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Bob,  how  many 
hearts  had  been  broken  under  those 
old  elms  in  all  the  years  since  the 
college  was  founded.  Just  think  of 
the  average  damage  every  class-day  ! 
Do  you  remember  that  effusion  of 
Holmes's  ?  —  something  about  — 

'  Many  a  classic  beach  is  strewn 
With   heart-shaped    pebbles   of    blood-red 
stone.' 

Though  I  don't  exactly  see  where  the 
beach  comes  in." 

"  Probably  refers  to  Harvard  dur- 
ing the  glacial  period/''  suggested  Bob. 

"And    I     was    wondering,"   Jack 


went  on,  "  how  many  of  all  the  en- 
gagements made  in  colic  •_ 
lasted.  I  suppose  What's-his-naine's 
calculating  machine  would  give  tlu» 
figures  easily.  'Twould  be  a  good 
thing  for  a  fellow  to  know,  so  that 
he  could  calculate  his  chances  on 
mathematical  principles." 

"  Jack,"  said  Bob,  rising  and  loom- 
ing solemnly  between  him  and  the 
window,  "  are  you  smashed  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  said  Jack  meekly,  "  I 
fear  I  am." 

"  Dark,  or  light?  "  said  Bob  sternly. 
"  Dark,"  was  the  answer,  with    a 
powerful  sigh. 

"Where?"  said  Bob,  after  a  sad 
silence. 

"  That  last  assembly.  I  was  slight- 
ly hammered  on  that  occasion  ;  and 
last  evening  I  madly  proceeded  to  put 
myself  under  a  pile-driver,  by  calling 
on  her.  We  talked  about  philosophy 
and  cooking  and  music  and  art  ami 
women's  dress,  and  —  religion." 

"Fatal  symptom,  that  last,"  said 
Bob. 

"  I  know  it,"  groaned  Jack. 
His  feelings  were  so  strong,  that 
his  boots,  inspired  by  his  passion, 
tapped  off  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
lounge,  and  let  him  down  on  the 
floor;  where  he  lay  in  a  state 
of  dejection,  pitiful  to  behold,  until 
the  six-o'clock  bell  rung. 

"  Going  to  supper,"  said  Bob,  "  or 
is  your  appetite  defunct  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  was  the  feeble  reply. 
"  where  there's  food  there's  hope." 

Going  "to  supper  he  kept  musing 
aloud,  "Ethel  Hastings ! Entrancing 
name!  She  turrii-s  at  "ries'. 

Said  she  was  going  to  visit  some 
other  friends  in  ('unil'i-id^-.  Knows 
some  people  in  my  phu-L-.  What  if 
she  should  bo  there  next  summer  ?  " 

And  IK-  clasped  hi*  big  fur  gloves 
in  an  ecstasy,  and  struck  an  attitude. 
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With  this  thought,  his  spirits  im- 
proved rapidly,  so  that  when  he  en- 
tered that  Spartan  club-house  called 
Commons  he  was  quite  radiant.  He 
beamed  upon  the  somewhat  timeworn 
houri  that  waited  on  his  table,  and 
addressed  her  in  knightly  terms. 

"  What,  ho  !  thou  jewel  of  me  heart  ! 
bring  hither  the  wheaten  refreshment, 
and  crown  me  a  goblet  of  bovine  nec- 
tar." 

The  good-natured  girl  grinned,  as 
if  she  were  used  to  it,  and  complied 
with  the  courteous  request.  But 
Jack  was  too  high  to  eat  much.  He 
handed  every  thing  within  his  reach 
to  his  absent-minded  neighbor  Brown, 
to  watch  his  puzzled  look  ;  and  finally 
succeeded  in  exchanging  Brown's 
plate  for  a  plate  of  crackers,  without 
attracting  his  attention,  and  then  ac- 
cused him  solemnly  of  selfish  gluttony. 
He  recited  off-hand  the  first  chapter 
of  his  new  sensation  novel,  to  be  enti- 
tled, «  The  Bloody  Fork ;  or,  The  Mad- 
man's Midnight  Meal,"  wherein  the 
pirate  captain  (who,  he  remarked, 
wasn't  essential  to  the  plot,  but  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  art)  said,  "  Oho, 
my  diamond-hilted  spy-glass ! "  no  less 
than  seven  times  ;  and  all  the  princi- 
pal characters  were  poisoned  at  the 
outset,  "to  give  full  swing  to  the  tra- 
gic," as  he  said.  "  Nothing  like  ap- 
peasing the  mucker  element  when 
you  write,"  he  said.  "  What  does 
the  mucker  element  delight  in  ? 
Blllood  ! " 

He  set  the  table  in  such  a  roar,  that 
the  steward  had  to  stop  hint,  and  ad- 
vise him  to  retire  ;  which  he  did  side- 
wise,  with  covered  face  and  uncertain 
step,  after  the  style  of  the  rejected 
lover  in  comedy. 

After  supper  a  crowd  of  fellows 
went  round  to  Jack's  room,  as  usual. 
But  to-night  he  refused  to  try  his 
hand  at  chess,  and  even  dropped  a 


challenge  to  be  "cleaned  out"  in  the 
most  rapid  and  mysterious  of  games, 
California  Jack,  and  went  to  reading 
intently.  One  of  the  others  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  read  aloud :  — 

"  '  Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we 
watch  the  stately  ships, 

And  oui\spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touch- 
ing of  the  lips/" 

"  Beautiful !  "  murmured  Jack. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  as  the 
reader  said,  "  Bad  symptom,  to  appre- 
ciate that." 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "it's  a  safe 
thing  to  read,  any  way.  The  hero 
behaves  in  a  sensible  manner.  He 
knows  that  one  love  lost  doesn't  pre- 
vent his  trying  again,  and  that  he 
may  yet  have  a  chance  to  pass  down 
that  neat  little  property  which  he 
calls  Alltheages  to  the  next  heir.  I 
detest  those  French  writers  who  make 
their  disappointed  lovers  stand  in  the 
sea  till  the  tide  comes  over  them.  If 
I  couldn't  get  up  a  more  rational 
hero  than  that,  I'd  never  write  a 
novel.  Why,  it's  all  imagination,  any 
way.  When  a  fellow  finds  that  all  is 
over,  and  he  must  part,  and  he'll  be  a 
rover,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his 
heart,  and  all  that,  you  don't  suppose 
that  there  isn't  somebody  else  that 
would  do  just  as  well  for  him,  if  not 
better?  It  doesn't  injure  any  thing 
vital  in  him,  as  it  does  when  you  shoot 
him.  A  man  may  die  of  imagination, 
if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  he's 
sick.  Just  so  a  man  may  suffer  men- 
tally from  a  diseased  imagination  ;  and 
he  never  sees  till  afterwards  how  fool- 
ish that  imagination  is.  The  prac- 
tical English  novels,  in  which  every- 
body behaves  exactly  like  very  ordi- 
nary persons  in  real  life,  are  better ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  some  of  them  grind 
along  rather  slowly." 

"  The  trouble  isn't  so  much  that 
the  novel-mill  grinds  slowly,  as  that 
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it  grinds  exceeding  small/'  said  Bob. 
"  But  don't  you  see  that  you  reduce  all 
our  affections  and  griefs  to  one  dead 
level  of  empty  imagination  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  said  Jack.  " There 
isn't  any  thing  real  about  it ;  and 
almost  everybody  sees  it  so,  once  or 
twice  in  his  life,  and  then  tries  to  for- 
get it." 

"  If  you're  going  into  the  Diogenes 
line,"  said  one  of  the  visitors,  "  I've 
got  a  tub  I'd  like  to  sell  you.  The 
bottom  isn't  sound,  but  the  sides  are 
strong ;  and  that's  all  you  want  for  a 
roof.  You  could  keep  it  tight  by 
taking  a  bath  in  it  occasionally.  By 
the  way,  if  the  old  Athenian  had  used 
his  tub  for  that  purpose  occasionally, 
perhaps  he  wouldn't  have  been  so 
misanthropic.  I  think  a  philosopher 
in  a  tub,  in  some  good  position,  say 
the  corner  between  Harvard  and  Hol- 
lis,  would  be  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  yard.  Think  how  delightful  to 
have  the  ladies  put  up  their  glasses, 
and  say,  <  Was  the  dear  disgusting 
old  fellow  once  a  student  here  ?  How 
interesting !  Do  tell  us  all  about 
him!'" 

"  I  shall  certainly  have  to  get  a 
new  tub,"  said  Jack,  entering  heartily 
into  the  project :  "  I  never  could  live 
in  my  tin  hat-tub.  Just  think  how 
the  little  muckers  would  make  it  ring 
with  stones  !  But  then  I  could  use 
that  impracticable  seat  to  keep  my 
rations  in." 

The  idea  seemed  to  restore  him  to 
the  height  of  good  humor ;  and  he 
lay  in  his  customary  position,  on  the 
crippled  lounge,  gently  kicking  with 
his  top-boots  as  before,  when  a  loud 
knock  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  youth  got  up  in  gorgeous  style. 

"Well,  Charley,  what's  up?"  said 
Bob, 

"  Been  to  make  my  party  call  on 
old  Smooth,"  said  Charley  j  "  and  he's 


out.     I  thought  I'd  drop  in  and  tell 
you  that  now's  your  time  to  call." 

Two  or  three  of  the  visitors  rose 
hastily,  and  were  about  leaving. 

"  My  children,"  said  Jack,  in  a 
grieved  voice,  "  is  this  the  way  that 
you  heed  your  instructions  about 
economy  of  labor  ?  I  feel  pained  to 
think  of  such  a  waste  of  force.  There's 
no  need  of  but  one's  going.  He  can 
take  all  the  cards,  and  walk  up  and 
down  past  the  house,  and  leave  them 
all,  one  after  another." 

"But  the  servant  will  notice  it," 
objected  somebody. 

"The  servant  thinks  all  the  students 
are  just  alike,  and  its  easy  enough  to 
change  your  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  rec- 
ognized. If  none  of  you  want  to  go, 
by  Jove,  I'll  go  myself !  " 

"  But  you  didn't  go  to  the  recep- 
tion, and  don't  even  know  the  profes- 
sor," said  Bob. 

"  The  professor  isn't  in,"  said  Jack, 
putting  on  his  overcoat.  "  Now,  you 
fellows  write  your  cards,  if  you  haven't 
any  with  you,  and  I'll  take  them." 

"  Why,  Jack  :  you  haven't  got  any 
collar  on  ;  and  those  top-boots ! " 

"  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you, 
my  child,"  said  Jack  patiently,  "  the 
professor  is  not  at  home  ?  " 

So  he  put  on  his  big  overcoat  with 
a  cape,  and  his  fur  gloves ;  and  Bob 
settled  his  beaver  on,  after  giving  his 
hair  a  parting  rumple.  He  was  just 
starting,  when  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"  Let  me  take  two  or  three  hats,  so 
that  I  can  change  them  each  time." 

He  stuck  them  under  his  cape,  and 
went  out. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as 
he  crossed  the  yard.  It  had  just  risen, 
and  shone  through  the  Gothic  windows 
of  the  library,  lighting  them  up  so 
that  they  glimmered  faintly  across  the 
snow,  as  if  the  high  hall  were  filled 
with  the  halo  of  the  genius  that  it 
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enshrined.  The  old  elms  stood  up 
motionless  against  the  sky,  and  the 
light  reflected  from  the  snow-covered 
roofs  flashed  through  their  branches. 
The  snow  crackled  under  his  feet ;  and 
the  clear,  cold  air  sent  a  thrill  of  life  all 
through  him  as  he  walked  rapidly 
away  from  the  square  towards  the 
professor's  house.  Now  and  then 
the  sound  of  bells  would  come  out  of 
the  distance,  growing  louder,  till  the 
sleigh  flashed  into  the  light,  and  away 
again,  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  He 
half  forgot  the  object  of  his  walk,  and 
his  mind  was  full  of  many  wandering 
thoughts.  He  thought  of  meeting  the 
charming  girl  with  whom  he  had  just 
become  acquainted,  in  his  own  village 
in  the  coming  summer.  He  thought 
how  happy  he  should  be  if  she  would 
favor  him,  and  let  him  devote  his  life 
to  her.  He  thought  how  pleasant  if 
she  were  riding  with  him  now  in  one 
of  those  sleighs,  to  watch  the  ever- 
changing  forms  of  the  clouds,  as  the. 
moon  lighted  them  up.  He  almost 
thought  he  saw  her  image  beckoning 
to  him  from  a  radiant  cloud ;  then  he 
thought  of  the  warm  climes  that  the 
moon  was  even  then  shining  on,  and  of 
the  bliss  of  wandering  with  her  in 
some  isle  of  changeless  summer.  It 
came  over  him  how  much  time  he  had 
wasted  idly  that  he  might  have  im- 
proved, if  he  had  had  such  an  object 
before  him  ;  and  mighty  resolutions 
arose  within  him. 

These  reflections  brought  him  to 
the  house  ;  and,  laughing  to  himself  to 
think  that  he  would  some  time  tell  her 
about  this  absurd  prank,  he  turned  in 
at  the  gate. 

The  house  was  dark  ;  but,  after  a 
few  vigorous  charges  at  the  bell,  the 
servant  finally  unlocked  the  door,  and 
answered  his  inquiry  with  the  news 
that  the  professor  was  not  at  home. 

Jack  politely  tendered  his  first  card, 


and  walked  away.  He  walked  till  he 
reached  a  favorable  corner,  when  he 
took  off  his  beaver,  and  changed  it  for 
a  cap,  and  sauntered  slowly  towards 
the  house  again. 

Again  the  servant  reported,  "Not 
at  home  ;  "  and  another  card  was  left. 
He  walked  back  to  his  base  of  sup- 
plies, left  off  his  cape,  and  changed 
his  hat  again. 

Another  card  was  successfully  de- 
posited. 

Flushed  with  success,  he  made 
ready  to  leave  the  fourth  and  last 
card.  He  put  on  his  cape  and  beaver, 
gathered  up  the  hats,  and  rang  again. 

All  was  silent. 

Another  ringing  peal. 

A  step  was  heard  far  inside  the 
house.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  finally  the  door  was  unbolted. 
Jack  was  about  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion as  before,  when  he  saw  that  the 
professor  himself  was  before  him.  He 
had  just  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
say,  "  Good  evening." 


"  Good  evening,  Mr. 


said  the 


professor,  not  recognizing  one  of  his 
own  immediate  pupils. 

"  Maynard,"  said  Jack  gaspingly, 
remembering  his  collarless  condition. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Maynard,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you :  my  niece  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  concert,  and  you  will 
pardon  our  rumpled  appearance." 

Jack  stepped  into  the  entry.  The 
professor  looked  a  little  astonished  at 
the  fur  gloves  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  said  nothing,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  parlor.  A  young  lady  was  stand- 
ing with  her  back  towards  them,  as 
they  entered. 

"My  niece,  Miss  Hastings,  Mr. 
Maynard,"  said  the  professor. 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as 
he  stood  there,  top-boots,  cape,  fur 
gloves,  and  all,  with  a  very  pale  face 
and  very  rumpled  hair. 
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The  conversation  which  followed 
must  have  been  a  striking  one.  Jack's 
ideas  could  only  be  kept  together  by 
the  most  intense  effort,  and  he  con- 
stantly contradicted  himself,  and  con- 
fused them,  mixing  all  the  topics  of 
conversation  in  one  unfathomable 
muddle.  He  tried  to  give  a  reason  for 
coming  on  that  special  occasion,  and 
made  a  weak  failure.  The  embarrass- 
ment grew  more  and  more  intense  on 
both  sides,  till  the  professor,  pitying 
him  for  what  he  supposed  was  his 
bashfulness,  and  seeing  how  uncom- 
fortable he  looked,  said,  — 

"  Mr.  Maynard,  that  cape  must  be 
very  warm.  Do  take  it  off." 

In  his  embarrassment,  he  touched 
the  upper  button,  and  it  gave  way, 
revealing  the  collarless  void  below. 
At  the  same  instant  the  hats,  which 
were  only  held  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  cape,  fell  on  the  floor. 

How  he  got  out  of  that  parlor  he 
could  never  clearly  tell.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  he  did,  and  walked  slowly 
towards  home.  The  moonlight  looked 
very  differently  to  him  now.  The 
shifting  clouds  became  troops  of  laugh- 
ing goblins.  He  thought  of  the  cold 
moonlight  falling  on  the  ice  in  the  far 
north,  and  wished  that  he  were  buried 
a  mile  deep  in  those  lifeless  regions. 
He  thought  it  wasn't  so  strange,  after 
all,  that  Victor  Hugo  should  have  made 
his  hero  wait  the  rising, tide,  and  won- 
dered if  he  could  find  a  suitable  place 
in  the  Charles,  whereon  to  sit  and  await 
a  like  happy  oblivion. 

Reaching  his  room,  the  fellows  were 
all  eager  to  hear  his  story. 

"  Did  you  leave  the  cards  ?  " 

"  All  but  one ;  and  here  it  is.'\ 

He  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  looked 
blank.  It  was  not  there  :  it  had  fallen 
with  the  cape  on  that  parlor  floor,  and 
he  had  left  it  there. 

Word  by  word  they  got  the  whole 


story  out  of  him.  They  laughed  till 
they  could  laugh  no  more ;  they  rolled 
about  the  floor  in  ecstasies  of  mirth  ; 
but  he  sat  silent  and  motionless.  At 
last  they  saw  how  deeply  it  had  cut 
him,  and  left  him. 

To  no  very  happy  reflections.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  broken  no  law ;  but 
the  petty  element  of  the  business  kept 
annoying  him  more  and  more.  How 
could  he  ever  hold  up  his  head  in 
Cambridge  after  this  ? 

He  sat  late  into  the  night.  Bob 
left  him  sitting  there,  silent  and 
motionless,  looking  as  if  he  had  seen 
the  Gorgon's  head. 

The  next  morning  Bob  called  out,  — 

"Jack!" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  hope  it  doesn't  trouble  you.  It's 
all  imagination,  you  know." 

"  My  child,  never  sit  on  your  parent 
when  he's  down." 

He  didn't  dare  to  walk  about  Cam- 
brige  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  ventured  out.  It  was  a 
dull,  cheerless  afternoon.  The  trees 
kept  up  a  slow  dripping,  and  the  side- 
walks were  damp  and  slippery.  The 
leaden  sky  cast  a  gloom  over  all  the 
landscape,  that  accorded  well  with  his 
mood.  He  was  thinking  that  he  was 
always  getting  into  scrapes  that  in- 
jured him,  that  he  was  a  useless  mem- 
ber of  society,  that  his  life  would  al- 
ways be  dull  and  ordinary,  and  that 
he  might  as  well  stop  trying  to  make 
any  thing  of  himself,  when  he  turned  a 
corner  and  came  full  on  Miss  Hastings. 

He  didn't  expect  her  to  recognize 
him,  and  was  resolved  to  pass  her 
without  noticing  the  cut ;  but  she 
stopped  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Is  this  yours  ?  "  said  she,  handing 
him  the  card  he  had  dropped. 

« It  is,"  he  said,  and  flushed  at  the 
cruelty.  He  was  hurrying  on,  but 
she  stopped  him  again. 
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"  He  didn't  see  it.  I  picked  it  up 
and  kept  it.  I  saw  through  the  whole 
thing.  I  never  pitied  any  one  so 
much  in  niy  life.  You  must  have 
felt  awfully.  Come  and  see  me  at  the 
De  Vries'." 

He  was  so  overcome  at  the  sudden 
revulsion,  that  he  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  right  in  the  street.  Nobody 
noticed  it,  except  a  very  small  girl  on 
the  other  side,  who  said  "  Oh,  my  !  " 
and  crossed  over  to  get  a  better  view 
of  further  proceedings. 

Of  course,  he  had  to  apologize  for 
the  rudeness,  and  explain  all  about  it 
at  once.  They  walked  slowly  up  the 


street;  and  just  as  they  reached  a  little 
eminence,  the  leaden  sky  broke  into 
great  rifts  before  them  in  the  west, 
and  a  flood  of  light  glowed  on  the  far 
off,  snowy  hills,  and  threw  a  crimson 
veil  over  all  the  sky. 

"  How  beautiful  the  view  is ! "  said 
she.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  looking  right  in 
her  face.  "  What  a  lovely  flush  the 
sunset  throws  on  it ! "  v 

What  else  he  said  is  not  recorded. 
But  Bob  said  that  when  he  came  in 
that  night  "  he  was  so  happy  that  if 
you  had  stood  him  on  his  head  he'd 
have  walked  off  without  knowing 
it." 


GOD     IN     NATUEE.1 


BY  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 


IF  we  ask  ourselves  what  was  the 
earliest  impression  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  universe  on  the  mind 
of  man,  we  can  no  longer,  like  Milton, 
imagine  him  standing  alone  upon  the 
grass  of  Eden,  and  answering  with 
adoring  thoughts  the  gaze  of  the 
vaulted  sky.  The  solemn  tones  of 
the  Puritan  poet  give  forth  quite 
another  music  from  any  that  really 
lay  at  heart  in  the  childhood  of  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  —  not  less  by  those  who  ridicule 
than  by  those  who  revere  the  ten- 
dency, —  that,  to  the  eye  of  primitive 

1  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  to  be  prepared  by  thexlis- 
tinguished  author  expressly  for  OLD  AND  NEW. 
The  series  will  form  a  connected  work,  in  twelve 
or  more  chapters.  The  subjects  will  follow  in 
some  such  order  as  is  designated  in  the  following 
schedule :  — 

God  in  Nature;  God  in  Humanity;  God  in 
History ;  The  Church  and  its  Exclusive  Claims ; 
Scripture  and  its  Authority ;  Human  and  Divine 
Elements  in  History;  The  Historical  Christ; 
Religion,  —  Natural,  Revealed,  and  Apocalyptic; 
The  Messianic  Apocalypse;  The  Pauline  and 
Johannine  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Person;  Sin  and 
Redemption;  The  Sacramental  Superstition. 


wonder,  the  visible  scene  around 
would  at  first  seem  to  be  alive ;  day 
and  night  to  have  in  them  the  lights 
and  shades  of  thought ;  summer  and 
winter  to  be  pulsations  of  a  hidden 
joy  and  grief;  the  eager  stream  to 
be  charged  with  some  hasting  errand ; 
and  the  soft  wind  to  whisper  secrets 
to  the  forest  leaves.  This  sympathy 
with  the  action  of  Nature,  —  this 
ideal  interpretation  of  the  world,  — 
which  looks  through  the  physical 
picture  of  things,  and  is  touched  by 
more  than  their  physical  effect,  is, 
moreover,  a  specially  human  character- 
istic, confessedly  due,  not  to  the  en- 
dowments which  we  share  with  the 
other  animal  races,  but  to  the  higher 
gifts  of  a  constitution  in  advance  of 
theirs.  It  is,  therefore,  an  enriching 
faculty,  and  not  a  deluding  incapacity, 
from  which  the  happier  brutes  are 
free.  Say  what  you  will  of  the  super- 
stitions to  which  it  may  lay  us  open, 
who  can  contemplate  its  primitive 
manifestations  without  a  profound. 
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though  it  be  now  a  compassionate 
sympathy?  And  when,  among  the 
prehistoric  vestiges  of  man  upon  this 
earth,  we  find  already  a  grotto  for  his 
dead,1  where,  after  the  farewell  fu- 
neral feast,  he  shuts  them  in,  with 
their  weapons  by  their  side  and  their 
provisions  for  their  journey  into  un- 
known fields,  who  does  not  feel  in 
these  simple  memorials  a  pathetic 
dignity  which  other  natures  do  not 
approach  ? 

In  the  apprehension,  then,  of  the 
human  observer,  using  his  most 
human  faculty,  this  visible  world  is 
folded .  round  and  steeped  in  a  sea 
of  life,  whence  enters  all  that  rises, 
and  whither  return  the  generations 
that  pass  away.  This  is  religion  in 
its  native  simplicity,  so  far  as  it  flows 
in  from  the  aspect  of  the  physical 
scene  around,  and  ere  it  has  quitted 
its  indeterminate  condition  of  poetic 
feeling,  to  set  into  any  of  the  definite 
forms  of  thought  which  philosophers 
have  named.  Doubtless,  it  is  an 
ascription  to  Nature,  on  the  part  of 
the  observer,  of  a  life  like  his  own : 
in  the  boundless  mirror  of  the  earth 
and  sky,  he  sees,  as  the  figures  of 
events  flit  by,  the  reflected  image  of 
himself.  But  for  his  living  spirit,  he 
could  no't  move ;  and  but  for  a  living 
spirit,  they  could  not  move.  Just  as 
when,  standing  face  to  face  with  his 
fellows,  he  reads  the  glance  of  the 
eye,  the  sudden  start,  or  the  wringing 
of  the  hands,  and  refers  them  home 
to  their  source  within  the  viewless 
soul  of  another;  so,  with  dimmer  and 
more  wandering  suspicion,  does  he 
discern,  behind  the  looks  and  move- 
ments of  nature,  a  Mind,  that  is  the 
seat  of  power  and  the  spring  of  every 
change.  You- may  laugh  at  so  simple 
a  philosophy ;  but  how  else  would  you 

1  At  Aurignac  in  Haute  Garonne.    See  Lyell's 
Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  18,  seqq. 


have  him  proceed  ?  Does  he  not,  for 
this  explanation,  go  straight  to  the 
only  Cause  which  he  knows  ?  He 
is  familiar  with  power  in  InniM-li' 
alone ;  and  in  himself  it  is  will  ;  and 
he  has  no  other  element  than  will  to 
be  charged  with  the  power  of  tin- 
world.  Is  it  said  to  be  childish  thus 
to  see  his  own  life  repeated  in  tin- 
sphere  that  lies  around  him,  and  to 
conceive  of  a  God  in  the  image  of 
humanity  ?  to  project,  as  it  were,  his 
own  shadow  upon  the  space  without, 
and  then  render  to  it  the  homage 
of  his  faith  ? l  The  objection  might 
naturally  enough  be  urged  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Schelling  or  Cousin,  who  sup- 
posed himself  able  to  transcend  his 
personal  limits,  and  take  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute. But  surely  it  conies  ill  from 
those  who  have  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme length  the  Protagorean  maxim, 
that  "  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  ;  "  who  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  we  know  nothing  but  our 
own  feelings  and  ideas ;  and  who  have 
construed  back  even  the  material 
world  into  an  ideal  reflex  of  the  onh-r 
and  permanence  of  our  sensations.3 
The  objection,  however,  is  as  little 
considerate  as  it  is  consistent.  For 
if  we  are  to  conceive  of  mind  at  all, 
elsewhere  than  at  home,  where  are  we 
to  find  the  base  of  our  conception, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  we  use,  if 
not  in  our  own  mental  consciousness  ? 
Not  in  religion  only,  but  in  every 
sphere  of  understanding,  self-knowl- 
edge is  the  condition  and  the  limit  of 
other  knowledge ;  and  if  there  were 
laws  of  intellect,  or  affections  of 
goodness,  other  than  our  own,  tln-y 
must  remain  forever  foreign  to  our 
apprehension,  and  could  be  no  objects 

'  .Mill's  Logic,  book  Hi.  ch.  v.  8,  9. 
?  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamilton,  cb.  ii.  xi. 
Grote'a  Plato,  cb.  xxvi. 
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of  intelligent  speech.     Be  it  an  order  comet,  or  a  trembling  equilibrium  of 

of  thought  of  which  we  see  traces  be-  the  planets,  as  a  preparation  for  the 

yond  us,  or  a  purpose  of  righteous-  judgment  day  ;  when,  in  short,  you  fill 

ness,   or  an  expression  of  power,  we  the   fields  of   space  with  the  fictions 

have  no  means  of  imagining  it  at  all,  of    your    spiritual     geography,     and 

except  as  homogeneous  with  our  own.  pledge   them,  without     leave,    to  act 

Either,  therefore,  the  very  structure  out  the  situations  of  your  drama,  that 

of  our  highest   faculties  is  unsound,  you  are  sure  to  be  brought  to  shame, 

and   the   constitution   of  our   reason  and  turned  into  the  outer  darkness 

itself  condemns  us  to  unreason;  or  else  prepared  for  the     astrologers.       But 

the  likeness  we  see  between  the  world  keep  to  the  modesty  of  simple  reli- 

within  and  the  world  without,  in  its  gious  faith,  which,  however    sure  of 

idea  and    its  causality,  reports  a  real  the    ground    and   essence    of  things, 

correspondence,    the    answering   face  knows  nothing  of  the  phenomena,  and 

of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  com-  lets  science  sort  them  as  it  will ;  say 

muning  through  the  glorious  symbol-  humbly,   "  How  this    and  that   may 

ism  between.  be,   I   cannot   tell,  nor  am   I  in  the 

It  is,  at  all  events,  acknowledged  as  secret  why  it  is  not  other  ;    I  only 

a  fact,  that  this  religious  interpreta-  know  ft  is  from  Him  who  shines  in 

tion  of  the  world  is  natural  to  man,  the  whole  and  hides  in  the  parts  ;  " 

and  therefore  holds  him,  till  it  is  dis-  and,  stand  where  you  may  in  time  or 

possessed  by  some  superior  claimant,  place,  you  hold  the  key  of  an  eternal 

with  a  certain  right  of  pre-occupation.  temple,  on  which  none  can  put  a  lock 

Next,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that,  you  cannot  open, 
simply  as  an  hypothesis,  it  is  adequate        If,  then,  the  recognition  of  divine 

to  its  purpose;  i.e.,  that,  if  tried  through  causality  is  admitted  to   be  primary 

the  whole  range  of  the  phenomena,  and  natural  to  man,  to  be  dictated  by 

it  provides  a  sufficient  cause  for  all.  just  tl^e  faculties  that   lift  him  above 

It  may  be  open  to  an  objector  to  say  other  tribes,  and  to  be  adequate  to  the 

that  an  infinite  Divine  Will,  eternally  whole  field  it  proposes  to  embrace,  how 

acting  through  the   universe,  is  more  is  it  that  in  many  a  mind  it  is  weak- 

than  we  want,   to  give    account    of  ened  by  the  spirit  of  modern  knowl- 

what  we  find  ;    but  he  cannot   say,  edge,  and  meets  there  with  beliefs  and 


that  it  is  less.  It  supplies  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  causality,  equal  to 
every  exigency,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing thrown  upon  engagements  which 
it  cannot  meet.  It  is  only  when  you 


tastes  which  seem  to  be  ill  at  ease 
with  it,  and  by  supercilious  looks  to 
take  repose  and  courage  out  of  it? 
Has  any  thing  really  been  found  out 
to  disprove  it?  Has  any  chamber 


add  on  to  it  superfluous  explanations  been  opened  and  found  empty,  where 

of  your  own  ;    when    you    affect   to  it  was  thought  God  was  sure  to  be  ? 

know,   not   only  the    power  wherein,  Has  any  analysis  reached  the  hiding- 

but  also  the  reason  why;  when  you  place  of  his  power,   and  entered  its 

presume  to  read  the  particular  motives  factors  on  its  list  of   chemical  equiva- 
whence    this  or    that    has 


sprung; 

when  you  charge  the  lightning  flash 
with  vengeance,  or  treat  a  blighted 
harvest  as  a  judgment  upon  sin ; 


lents  ?  Has  any  geologist  succeeded, 
not  only  in  laying  out  the  order  of 
phenomena  into  well-reasoned  succes- 
sion, but  in  passing  behind  phenome- 


when   you   discuss    the  course    of  a    na  altogether,  so  as  to  attest  a  vacuity 
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in  the  sphere  of  real  being ;  and,  after 
his  long  retreat  through  the  ages,  has 
he  slipped  out  at  the  back  door  of 
time,  right  into  the  eternal,  and' 
brought  word  that  there  is  no  Mind 
there  ?  Let  us  calmly  review,  one  by 
one,  the  characteristic  achievements 
and  auguries  of  recent  science,  so  far 
as  they  are  supposed  to  affect  religious 
conceptions,  and  estimate  what  they 
have  done  to  disturb  the  theistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  world. 

The  first  grand  discovery  of  modern 
times  is  the  immense  extension  of  the 
universe  in  space.  Compared  with 
the  fields  from  which  our  stars  fling 
us  their  light,  the  Cosmos  of  the  an- 
cient world  was  but  as  a  cabinet  of 
brilliants,  or  rather  a  little  jewelled 
cup  found  in  the  ocean  or  the  wilder- 
ness. Wonderful  as  were  the  achieve- 
ments, and  sagacious  as  were  the 
guesses,  of  the  Greek  astronomers,  they 
little  suspected  what  they  were  regis- 
tering when  they  drew  up  their  cata- 
logues of  stars :  skilfully  as  they  often 
read  the  relative  motions  and  positions 
of  the  wandering  lights  tof  heaven, 
so  as  to  compute  and  predict  the 
eclipse,  their  line  of  measurement  fell 
short  even  of  this  first  solar  chamber 
of  nature  5  and.  for  want  of  the  tele- 
scope, their  speculative  imagination 
soon  lost  itself  in  childish  fancies  be- 
yond. The  concentric  crystal  spheres, 
the  adamantine  axis  turning  in  the 
lap  of  Necessity,  the  bands  that  held 
the  heaven  together  like  a  girth  that 
clasps  a  ship,  the  shaft  which  led  from 
earth  to  sky,  and  which  was  paced  by 
the  soul  in  a  thousand  years,  except 
when  the  time  was  come  for  her  to  be 
snatched,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
to  the  mortal  birth,  —  these  things, 
presented  in  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  high-wrought  passages  of  ancient 
literature,1  give  us  the  standard  of 

*  Plato,  de  Kepubl.,  614  C-621  B. 


the  Greek  cosinical  conception  in  its 
sublimest  dreams.  That  Pluto  should 
deem  that  fair  but  miniature  ri 
ture  not  too  great  for  some  sort  of 
personal  management ;  that  he  should 
provide  a  soul  to  fill  it,  ever-living  and 
self-sufficing,  thinking  out  its  order, 
and  gleaming  through  all  its  beauty, 
and  making  it  an  image  of  eti-nul 
good,  —  this,  it  is  said,  is  not  wonder- 
ful :  the  theory  was  not  wholly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  scale  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. But  what  has  now  become 
of  that  night-canopy  of  his,  and  all  that 
it  contained  ?  It  has  shrunk  into  a 
toy  ;  and  with  it,  we  are  told,  its  doc- 
trine must  go  too.  That  which  he 
deemed  a  millennial  journey  for  a  hu- 
man traveller  has  been  measured  for 
us  by  a  messenger  swifter  than  the 
flash  of  Plato's  thought,  —  a  mi 
ger  that  could  run  round  the  earth 
eight  times  in  a  second.1  What  would 
the  philosopher  have  said,  had  he 
known  the  beams  flung  from  the  pole- 
star  on  the  evening  when,  as  a  youth 
of  thirty,  he  was  detained  in  his  sick- 
room from  the  last  hours  of  Socrates, 
could  only  just  reach  his  own  eye,3 
when,  at  fourscore,  he  was  about  to 
close  it  in  death  ?  As  for  the  paler 
rays  of  the  milky-way  which  he  de- 
scribes, many  a  one  that  started  in  the 
hour  when  Plato  was  born,  we  are  too 
soon  to  see ;  for  they  are  not  yet  half- 
way. Is  this  stupendous  scene,  we  are 
asked,  inhabited  and  wielded  by  One 
Sole  Will  ?  Can  \ve  stretch  the  concep- 
tion of  personality,  till  it  is  commen- 
surate with  the  dimensions  of  such  a 
world  ?  Must  not  the  problem  be  flung 
in  despair  into  the  shadows  of  fate, 
to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  rude  ami 
nameless  forces  which  can  do  we 
know  not  what? 

To  this  vague  apprehension,  which 

i  The  speed  of  light  equals  192,000  miles  per 
second. 

»  Tlat.,  Phaedo,  59  B. 
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seems  to  oppress  many  minds,  thus 
much  must  be  conceded  :  that  a  com- 
pact little  universe,  every  part  of 
which  our  thought  can  visit  with  easy 
excursions,  and  which  can  lie  within 
our  conception  as  a  whole,  is  better 
fitted  to  the  scale  of  our  capacities, 
and  less  strains  the  efforts  of  religious 
imagination,  than  the  baffling  infin- 
itude which  has  burst  open  before  us. 
But  ease  of  fancy  is  no  test  of  truth  ; 
and  the  mere  inability  of  panting 
thought  to  overtake  the  opening  way 
is  no  reason  for  retracing  the  steps 
alreadj7  made.  To  let  our  own  inca- 
pacity cast  its  negative  shadow  on  the 
universe,  and  blot  out  the  divineness 
because  it  is  too  great,  is  a  mere  wild 
and  puerile  waywardness.  How  does 
the  size  of  things,  affect  their  relation 
to  a  Cause  already  infinite  ?  The 
miniature  Cosmos  which  we  owned  to 
be  divine  is  still  there,  with  all  its 
beauty  and  its  good,  only  iinbosorned 
in  far-stretching  fields  of  similar 
beauty  and  repeated  good.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  vast  quantities 
with  which  we  deal  introduce  us  to  a 
different  quality  of  things  ;  that  they 
take  us  into  lawless  regions,  and 
turn  us  out  from  a  Cosmos  into  a 
chaos.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
simple  but  sublime  physical  geometry 
which  interprets  the  path  of  the  pro- 
jectile, the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the 
sweep  of  the  cornet  which  has  no  re- 
turn, is  still  available  in  the  most  dis- 
tant heavens  to  which  the  telescope  can 
pierce  ;  and  the  star-traced  diagrams 
of  remotest  space  are  embodied  reason- 
ings of  the  same  science  which  works 
its  problems  on  the  blackboard  of  every 
school.  Nay,  the  very  light  that 
brings  us  report  from  that  inconceiv- 
able abyss  is  as  a  filament  that  binds 
into  one  system  the  extremes  of  the 
Cosmos  there  and  here  ;  for,  when  it 
reaches  the  telescope,  it  is  reflected  by 


the  same  law  as  the  beams  of  this 
morning's  sun  ;  the  prism  breaks  it 
into  the  same  colors,  aud  bends  them 
in  the  same  degrees.  So  confident 
do  we  feel  that  there  is  not  one  truth 
here  and  another  there,  that  no  soon- 
er does  a  luminous  ray  out  of  the  sky 
reproduce  in  its  spectrum  the  same 
adjustment  of  lines  and  colors  which 
our  incandescent  chemicals  have  been 
made  to  paint  upon  the  wall,  than  we 
pronounce  at  once  upon  the  materials 
supplying  the  solar  and  stellar  fires. 
Nor  do  the  nebulae,  composed  of  gas- 
eous matter  of  various  density,  with 
brilliant  nucleus  and  fainter  margin, 
leave  it  doubtful  that  the  laws  of  heat 
and  expansion,  which  have  been  as- 
certained by  us  here,  carry  their  for- 
mulas into  those  vast  depths.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that,  in  being  thrust 
out  beyond  the  ancient  bounds,  we 
are  not  driven  as  exiles  into  a  track- 
less wilderness,  where  that  which  we 
had  owned  to  be  divine  is  exchanged 
for  the  undivine  ;  the  clew,  familiar  to 
our  hand,  lengthens  as  we  go,  and 
never  breaks ;  and,  with  whatever 
shudder  Imagination  may  look  round, 
Reason  can  find  its  way  hither  and 
thither  precisely  as  before.  What, 
indeed,  have  we  found,  by  moving  out 
along  all  radii  into  the  infinite  ?  that 
the  whole  is  woven  together  in  one 
sublime  tissue  of  intellectual  relations, 
geometrical  and  physical,  the  real- 
ized original  of  which  all  our  science 
is  but  the  partial  copy.  That  science 
is  the  crowning  product1  and  supreme 
expression  of  human  reason ;  what, 
then,  is  the  organism  which  it  inter- 
prets, and  renders  visible  on  the  re- 
duced scale  of  our  understanding  ? 
Can  the  photograph  exhibit  the  sym- 
metry of  beauty  and  the  expressive 
lines  of  thought,  if  no  mind  speaks 
through  the  original  ?  Can  the  dead 
looks  of  matter  and  force  fling  upon 
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the  plate  the  portrait,  alive  with  ge- 
nius, and  serene  with  intellect  ?  Un- 
less, therefore,  it  takes  more  mental 
faculty  to  construe  a  universe  than  to 
cause  it,  to  read  the  book  of  nature 
than  to  write  it,  we  must  more  than 
ever  look  upon  its  solemn  face  as  the 
living  appeal  of  thought  to  thought, 
the  medium  through  which  the  eye 
of  the  Infinite  Reason  gazes  into  ours, 
and  wakes  it  to  meet  him  on  the  way. 
The  Cosmos  tracks  all  have  the  same 
termini ;  and  whoever  moves  upon 
them  passes  from  mind  to  mind; 
God,  thinking  out  his  eternal  thoughts 
on  lines  that  descend  to  us,  from 
cause  to  law,  from  law  to  fact,  from 
fact  to  sense ;  and  we  counting  our 
way  back  with  laboring  steps,  from 
what  we  feel  to  what  we  see,  and 
from  what  is  to  what  must  be,  till 
we  meet  him  in  the  eternal  fields, 
where  all  minds  live  on  the  same 
aliment  of  the  ever  true  and  ever 
good. 

Whether,  in  the  movements  of  rea- 
son, he  descends  to  us,  or  we  ascend 
to  him,  it  is  by  the  path  of  law  which 
stretches  across  the  spaces  of  the 
world,  and  which  is  in  one  direction 
the  wayfarer's  track,  and  in  the  other 
the  highway  for  our  God.  Is  it  not 
childish,  then,  to  be  terrified  out  of 
our  religion  by  the  mere  scale  of 
things,  and,  because  the  little  mosaic 
firmament  is  broken  in  pieces,  to  ask 
whether  its  divine  Ruler  is  not  also 
gone  ?  Do  you  fear,  because  the  earth 
has  dwindled  to  a  sand-grain  ?  So 
much  the  more  glorious  is  the  field  in 
which  it  lies ;  so  much  the  more  nu- 
merous the  sentinels  of  eternal  equi- 
librium, the  brilliant  witnesses  of 
order,  rank  upon  rank,  that  pass  al- 
ways the  same  word,  "There  is  no 
chaos  here."  Do  you  pretend  that 
the  dimensions  are  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  a  personal  and  living  Mind  ? 


How,  then,  has  your  own  mind,  as 
learner,  managed  to  measure  and  to 
know  it,  at  least  enough  to  think  it 
something  beyond  thought?  Cannot 
the  Creative  Intellect  occupy  and  dis- 
pose beforehand  any  scene  of  which 
your  science  can  take  possession  a ; 
wards  ?  And  if  it  is  too  much  for  the 
resources  of  mind,  —  which,  at  any 
rate,  is  supreme  among  the  tiling 
know, —how  can  it  fail  to  be,  in 
higher  measure,  beyond  the  grasp  of 
any  thing  else  ?  Does  the  order  of 
one  solar  system  tell  us  that  we  are 
in  the  domain  of  intelligence,  but 
the  balance  and  harmony  of 
thousand  cancel  the  security,  and 
hand  us  over  to  blind  material  force  ? 
Shall  a  single  canto  from  the  epic  of 
the  world  breathe  the  tones  of  a 
genius  divine ;  yet  the  sequel,  which 
clears  the  meaning  and  multiplies  the 
beauty,  take  from  the  poem  its  inspi- 
ration of  thought,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
mechanical  crystallization  of  words  ? 
Does  reason  turn  into  unjeasou,  as  it 
fills  auguster  fields,  and  nears  the  In- 
finite ?  Such  a  fear  is  self-convicted, 
and  cannot  shape  itself  into  consis- 
tent speech :  it  is  the  mere  panic 
of  incompetent  imagination,  which 
the  steadfast  heart  will  tranquillize, 
and  the  large  mind  transcend.  We 
are  not  lost,  then,  in  our  modern  im- 
mensity of  space ;  but  may  still 
with  the  wise  of  every  age,  in  the 
faith  that  a  realm  of  intellectual 
order  and  purest  purpose  environs 
us,  and  that  the  unity  of  nature 
is  but  the  unity  of  the  all-perfect 

Will. 

The  second  great  discovery  of  mod- 
ern science  is  the  immense  extension 
of  the  universe  in  time.  This  also 
disturbs  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the 
dissolving  of  many  a  venerable 
dream,  and  forces  on  them  the  un- 
welcome and  unwonted  conceptions, 
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the  significance  of  which  we  must  try 
to  estimate. 

If  for  this  purpose  we  deign  to 
consult  the  witness  of  history,  and 
listen  to  other  men's  thought  ere  we 
venture  to  work  out  our  own,  we  en- 
counter at  once  a  singular  rebuke  to 
the  precipitancy  of  theologic  fear.  As 
if  to  evince  the  perseverance  of  reli- 
gious faith,  and  its  ready  adaptation  to 
the  intellectual  varieties  of  mankind, 
a  conspicuous  proof  presents  itself  on 
this  very  field,  that  one  age  may  con- 
secrate a  belief  which  to  another  may 
appear  simply  impious.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christendom  has  selected  and 
drawn  out  from  eternity  two  limiting 
epochs  as  supremely  sacred,  —  the  cre- 
ation and  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 
These  two  —  the  opening  scene  of  the 
divine  drama  of  all  things,  and  its 
catastrophe  —  have  enclosed  for  us  the 
whole  terra  firma  of  humanity,  nay, 
of  physical  nature  itself,  between  op- 
posite seas  of  awe  and  mystery.  All 
the  beauty  and  horror,  the  tenderness 
and  wrath,  the  pity  and  hope,  which 
piety  can  wring  from  the  soul  of 
genius,  have  been  shed  upon  these 
moments,  to  make  them  real  by  their 
intensity.  The  imagery  of  ancient 
hymns,  —  the  "  Lucis  Creator  Opti- 
me,"  and  the  lt  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia ;  " 
the  master-pieces  of  art  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  cities,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
the  plebeian  pictures  by  the  road-side 
oratory;  the  majestic  epics  of 
Dante  and  Milton ;  the  glorious 
music  with  which  Haydn  ushers  in 
the  light  of  the  first  day,  and  Spohr 
draws  down  the  shadows  of  the  last, — 
have  deeply  fixed  those  supernatural 
boundaries  in  the  fancy  and  feeling 
of  Christendom.  Yet  these  very  con- 
ceptions, that  the  universe  had  come 
into  existence,  and  that  it  would  pass 
out  of  it,  are  pronounced  by  Aristotle 
totally  inadmissible,  as  at  variance 


with  the  divine  perfection;1  and  so 
strong  was  the  reverent  feeling  of  the 
ancient  philosophy  against  them,  that 
even  Philo  the  Jew,  in  the  face  of  his 
own  Scriptures,  was  carried  away  by 
it,  and  wrote  a  special  treatise  to 
prove  the  indestructibility  of  the 
world.  .  Far  from  beginning  with  a 
genesis  and  ending  with  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
both  of  them  sudden  alike,  the  Greek 
philosophical  piety  shrunk  distressed 
from  paroxysms  of  change,  and  never 
felt  itself  in  the  Divine  Presence  ex- 
cept where  the  evolution  was  smooth 
and  the  order  eternal.2  The  more  it 
retired  from  phenomena  to  their 
ground,  and,  while  among  phenomena, 
the  more  it  dwelt  with  regular  recur- 
rences which  might  go  on  forever,  the 
nearer  did  it  believe  itself  to  the  Su- 
preme Mind.  Its  favorite  symbols 
and  abodes  of  the  godlike  were  not 
the  earthquake,  and  the  smoking 
mountain,  with  its  "  blackness  and 
darkness  and  tempest  and  voice  of  a 
trumpet  and  sound  of  words ; "  but 
the  sphere,  most  perfect  of  forms,  be- 
cause like  itself  all  round;  and  the 
rotatory  movement  of  the  fixed  stars, 
because  self-sufficing  and  complete, 
without  the  varying  speed  and  even 
reversed  direction  of  the  less  sacred 
planetary  lights  ;  and  the  symmetry 
of  proportionate  numbers,  and  the 
rhythm  of  music,  and  the  secure 
steps  of  geometrical  deduction  ;  what- 
ever is  serene  and  balanced  and 
changeless,  and  seems  to  ask  least 
from  causes  beyond  itself,  —  is  the 
chosen  retreat  of  the  Hellenic  type 
of  devout  contemplation.  The  pecu- 
liarity has  its  origin  in  this,  that 
while  the  Hebrew  traced  the  footsteps 

1  Aristot.,de  Coelo,  I.  3.,  II.  1.    Met.  xii.  viii. 
1074,  a.  b.      Goaf.    Philo,    de    Incorruptibilitate 
Mundi,  3. 

2  Geoy  ds  faepyeia  u-&av(iaia.     TOVTO  6e  korl 

s.    Aristot.,  de  Coelo,  II.  3. 
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of  God  in  time  and  history,  the  Greek 
looked  round  for  him  in  space  and  its 
cosmic  order  :  so  that  the  one  met  the 
sacred  fire  flashing  and  fading  in  the 
free  movements  of  humanity,  the 
other  saw  it  fixed  in  the  unwasting 
light  of  the  eternal  stars. 

It  would  seem  possible,  then,  for 
the  universe  still  to  remain  the  abode 
of  God,  even  though  it  should  never, 
as  a  whole,  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, but  should  have  been  always 
•  there ;  and  that  actually,  under  this 
very  aspect,  it  has  put  on  its  divinest 
look  to  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  the  human  race.  This  may  well 
re-assure  us  if,  for  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute creation,  we  are  called  to  sub- 
stitute entirely  new  conceptions  of 
the  genesis  of  things.  A  century 
ago,  all  the  lines  of  research  which 
pushed  their  exploration  into  the 
past  bound  themselves  to  meet  at  a 
starting-point  about  six  thousand 
years  away.  Intent  upon  this  con- 
vergence, they  virtually  predeter- 
mined their  own  track  in  conformity 
with  it.  One  after  another,  as  they 
followed  the  trail  of  their  own  facts, 
they  found  that  they  were  likely  to 
overshoot  their  rendezvous,  and  must 
either  twist  the  indications  of  direc- 
tion from  their  natural  sweep,  or  else 
demand  a  longer  run.  Even  for  the 
mere  human  phenomena,  the  allow- 
ance of  history  was  evidently  too 
small.  Along  the  great  rivers,  which 
were  the  earliest  seats  of  civiliza- 
tion, were  found  memorials  of  ancient 
dynasties  which  could  not  be  com- 
pressed within  so  narrow  a  chronol- 
ogy. Remains  of  art,  disinterred 
from  surprising  depths,  beneath  an- 
nual sand-drifts  and  fluviatile  depos- 
its, measured  themselves  back  thou- 
sands of  years  too  far.  The  geneal- 
ogy and  rate  of  change  in  languages 
asked  for  more  room  to  work.  And 


the  races  of  mankind,  especiallv  if 
they  were  to  claim  a  common'  u 
try,  could  not  make  out  their  family 
tree,  unless  it  were  a  more  venerable 
stock,  with  roots  in  the  soil  of  an 
older  world.  Meanwhile,  the  natural- 
ist, hitherto  content  to  classify  and 
describe  the  forms  of  life  now  upon 
the  earth  and  in  the  waters,  was  in- 
troduced by  his  brother,  who  had 
been  taking  notes  among  the  r<n-ks, 
to  an  entirely  new  realm  of  plants 
and  animals, — a  realm  \vhioh  com- 
pelled him  to  arrange  its  kinds  by  a 
rule  of  succession,  one  after  its  fore- 
runner, as  well  as  by  a  rule  of  analo- 
gy, one  like  its  neighbor;  and  hardly 
had  organic  nature,  instead  of  re- 
maining a  mere  picture  of  what  is, 
become  also  a  history  of  what  has 
been,  than,  even  before  any  attempt 
at  measuring  the  intervals,  the  beads 
of  the  chain  declared  themselves  in 
numbers  far  too  great  for  the  thread  on 
which  they  were  to  hang.  A  less 
indefinite  reckoning,  however,  was 
not  far  off.  The  geologist,  by  pa- 
tient and  irresistible  induction,  estab- 
lished a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  ; 
and  showed  that  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
to  a  depth  far  exceeding  the  measure 
of  our  highest  mountain-chains,  has 
been  formed  and  re-formed;  its  con- 
tinents depressed  and  elevated,  its 
valleys  scooped  out,  its  sea-lines 
changed ;  nay,  even  its  oceans  filled, 
its  climates  turned  from  tropical  to 
glacial  by  the  agencies  which  are  at 
work  around  us  now,  but  which  are 
so  slow  that  a  single  generation  can 
scarcely  see  them  stir.  Within  the 
millions  of  years  which  are  thus 
gained,  the  physiologist  finds  scope 
to  move,  and  thinks  better  of  the 
small  causes  of  change  at  his  com- 
mand, for  deriving  kind  from  kind, 
and  bridging  the  chasms  which  seem 
to  keep  the  families  of  creatures  dia- 
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tinct.  And  he  suggests  a  law,  gath- 
ered from  the  art  of  man  in  modify- 
ing plants  and  animals,  and  legible 
enough  in  many  natural  samples,  at 
the  touch  of  which  the  barriers  be- 
tween species  give  way ;  the  separat- 
ing intervals  become  derivative ;  and 
a  provisional  character  is  assumed  by 
even  the  broadest  distinctions,  not 
excepting  (as  some  will  have  it) 
that  which  parts  the  organic  from 
the  inorganic  world.  To  complete 
this  conversion  of  the  Cosmos  born 
in  a  week,  into  a  growth  through 
immeasurable  ages,  enters  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  whole  solar  system 
was  once  an  incandescent,  nebulous 
mass,  whose  rotation,  as  it  cools,  has 
flung  off  in  succession  its  outer  rings, 
and  left  them  to  condense  in  their 
orbits  into  the  planetary  spheres ; 
each,  in  its  turn,  to  solidify  round  its 
molten  centre  into  a  habitable  world, 
till  the  sun  alone  retains  its  self- 
luminous  glow.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  speculative  science  from  push- 
ing the  same  analogies  into  the  re- 
motest stellar  fields  ;  and  the  result- 
ing picture  would  be,  of  an  eternal 
Cosmogany,  by  uninterrupted  de- 
velopment, with  no  starts  from  non- 
entity into  existence,  no  leap  from 
stage  to  stage  of  being,  but  with 
perpetuity  of  the  same  methods  and 
the  same  rates  of  evolution  which 
have  their  play  around  us  now. 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  draw  any  line  between 
what  is  established  certainty,  and 
what  is  conjectural  vaticination  in 
this  picture.  Suppose  it  be  all  true  ; 
and  consider  what  difference  it  makes 
to  our  religious  conceptions.  The 
essence  of  the  difference  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  doctrine  lies  in 
this :  that  the  causality  which  the 
former  concentrates,  the  latter  dis- 
tributes }  the  fiat  of  a  moment  bursts 


open,    and   spreads   itself  along   the 
path  of  perpetuity.     Whichever  way 
it  acts,  it  is  plain  that  the  sum  of  its 
work  is  still  the  same,  and  demands 
neither  more  nor  less  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.     The  element  of 
time  is  totally  indifferent  to  the  char- 
acter  of  the    products   it  turns    up ; 
and  it  takes  as  much  power  to  grow  a 
tree  in  a  century  as  to  create  it  in  a 
night.     Neither   the    magnitude   nor 
the  quality  of  the  universe  is  altered 
by  the  discovery  how  old  it  is  :  what- 
ever   beauty,    whatever    intellectual 
relations,     whatever     good    gleamed 
from  it  and   reported   its  divine  in- 
habitant to  those  who  deemed   it  a 
thing  of  yesterday,    are   still   there, 
only  with  glory  more  prolonged,  for 
us  who  know  it  to  be  a  less  recent 
and   a  less  perishable  thing.     It   is 
not    degraded    by  having   lasted    so 
long,  that  we  should  set  it  down  to  a 
meaner  source  ;  it  is  not  dwindled  or 
reduced,  that  we  should  give  it  to  a 
minor  power.     We  want,  in  order  to 
render   account  of  it,  precisely  what 
was   wanted   before ;     and   the   only 
change  is  not  in  the  cause,  but  in  the 
date  and  manner  of  the  effects  ;    in 
the  substitution   for  fits  and  parox- 
ysms  of  volition,    of    the    perennial 
flow  of  thought   along   the   path  of 
law,  —  a  method   which    surely  more 
accords  with  the  serenity  of  perfect 
Mind.     So  long  as  we  arrive  at  last 
at  the   symmetry,  the   balance,    the 
happy  adaptations,  of  the  higher  or- 
ganisms, —  at  the  constitution  of  the 
eye  for  vision,  and  the  hand  for  a  de- 
signer's work,  and  the  instincts  that 
move  blindly  into  partnership  of  har- 
mony,— there  is  not  less  to  admire  and 
esteem  divine,  for  its  having  been  for- 
ever growing  richer  and  grander,  and 
so  having  been  long  upon  the  way. 
If  you  suppose  that  the  less  can  pro- 
duce the  greater,  you  leave  the  excess 
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of  the  latter  above  the  former  with- 
out a  cause ;  if  you  admit  that  it 
cannot,  then,  whatever  you  would 
require  as  adequate  to  the  last  term 
must  already  be  present  in  the  first. 
This  brings  me  to  notice  a  singular 
logical  illusion  which  seems  to  haunt 
the  expounders  of  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  natural  development.  They 
apparently  assume  that  growth  dis- 
penses with  causation  ;  so  that  if  they 
can  only  set  something  growing,  they 
may  begin  upon  the  edge  of  zero, 
and,  by  simply  giving  it  time,  find  it 
on  their  return  a  universe  complete. 
Grant  them  only  some  tiniest  cellule 
to  hold  a  force  not  worth  mentioning ; 
grant  them,  further,  a  tendency  in 
this  one  to  become  two,  and  to  im- 
prove its  habits  a  little  as  it  goes,  — 
and,  in  an  infinite  series,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  the  terms  they  will  turn  out.  By 
brooding  long  enough  on  an  egg  that 
is  next  to  nothing,  they  can,  in  this 
way,  hatch  any  universe,  actual  or  pos- 
sible. Is  it  not  evident  that  this  is  a 
mere  trick  of  imagination,  conceal- 
ing its  thefts  of  causation  by  commit- 
ting them  little  by  little,  and  taking 
the  heap  from  the  divine  storehouse 
grain  by  grain.?  You  draw  upon  the 
fund  of  infinite  resource  to  just  the 
same  amount,  whether  you  call  for  it 
all  at  a  stroke,  or  sow  it  sparse,  as  an 
invisible  gold-dust,  along  the  moun- 
tain-range of  ages.  Handle  the 
terms  as  you  may,  you  cannot  make 
an  equation  with  an  infinitesimal  on 
one  side,  and  an  infinite  upon  the 
other,  though  you  spread  an  eternity 
between.  You  are  asking,  in  fact, 
for  something  other  than  time  ;  since 
this,  of  itself,  can  never  do  more  than 
hand  on  what  there  is  from  point  to 
point,  and  can  by  no  means  help  the 
lower  to  create  the  higher.  Time  is 
of  no  use  to  your  doctrine,  except  to 


thin  and  hide  the  little  increments  of 
adapting  and  improving  power  which 
you  purloin.  Mental  causation  is  not, 
then,  reduced  to  physical  by  dilating 
it  with  duration  ;  and  if  you  show 
me  ever  so  trivial  a  seed,  from  which 
have  come,  you  say,  the  teeming 
world,  and  the  embracing  heavens, 
and  the  soul  of  man  which  interprets 
them  in  thought,  my  inference  will 
be,  not  that  they  have  no  more  di- 
vineness  than  that  rudimentary  tis- 
sue, but  that  it  had  no  less  divineness 
than  they  have  spread  abroad. 

It  is  a  common  feature  of  every 
doctrine  of  development  in  time,  that 
the  course  has  been  from  ruder  ele- 
ments to  more  refined  combinations, 
from  comparative  chaos  to  the  Cosmos 
we  behold.  That  a  solar  system 
should  succeed  to  a  cloud  or  fire  ;  that 
a  red-hot  earth  should  put  on  a  decent 
crust,  and  get  the  waters  into  its  hol- 
lows, and  the  residuary  atmosphere 
cool  and  pure  ;  that  the  history  of  its 
life  should  begin  with  the  mosses  and 
the  ferns,  and- should  reach  to  man,  — 
constitutes  a  clear  progression,  and 
compels  us  to  report,  of  our  portion  of 
the  universe,  that  it  is  forever  looking 
up.  If  this  discovery  had  been 
opened  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  would 
it  have  added  to  their  religion,  or  sub- 
tracted from  it?  Which  terminus  of 
the  progression  would  their  thought 
have  seized,  as  the  seat  of  the  new 
light  ?  Assuredly  on  the  latest  point 
of  the  ascent.  As  it  was  not  in  the 
raw  material,  but  in  the  realized  or- 
der of  the  world,  that  they  read  the 
expression  of  divine  reason,  as  the  end 
in  view  can  only  come  out  at  the  last, 
thither  it  is  that  the  eye  of  their 
philosophy  would  have  turned;  and 
they  would  have  accepted  the  law  of 
progression  as  enhancing  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  great  whole,  as  intimating 
ideal  ends  beyond  what  they  had  found, 
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as  the  sign  of  even  more  and  better 
thought  at  the  heart  of  things  than 
they  had  dared  to  dream.  "  Did  we 
not  say,'7  they  would  have  asked, 
"  that  this  Cosmos  was  full  of  Mind, 
shaping  it  to  such  beauty  as  was  pos- 
sible, and  directing  it  to  the  best  at- 
tainable ends  ?  And  see  here  the  very 
pressure  and  movement  of  this  inner 
mind;  for  the  beauty  rises  in  glory,  and 
the  ends  are  stepping  on  to  more  per- 
fection." No  one,  probably,  who  is 
familiar  with  their  modes  of  reason- 
ing, will  doubt  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
impression  which  would  have  been 
made  upon  those  philosophers  by  the 
modern  law  of  progression.  But  how 
do  its  popular  expounders  deal  with  it  ? 
By  a  singular  inversion  of  attention 
and  interest,  they  fix  their  eye  on  the 
other  end  of  the  succession,  the  crude 
fermentation  of  the  earth's  seething 
mass,  and  virtually  say,  "  You  think 
yourself  the  child  of  God :  come  and 
see  the  slime  of  which  you  are  the 
spawn."  Need  I  insist  that  the  an- 
tithesis is  as  false  as  the  insinuated 
inference  is  mean,  inasmuch  as  no 
secondary  causation  excludes  the  pri- 
mary, but  only  traces  its  method  and 
order  ?  It  is  quite  right  to  complete, 
if  you  can,  your. natural  history  from 
first  to  last.  But  if  you  would  esti- 
mate the  type  or  project  of  a  growing 
nature,  with  a  view  to  see  whether  it 
carries  any  thing  which  you  can  sup- 
pose to  be  divine,  is  it  the  more  rea- 
sonable to  look  at  the  stuff  it  is  made 
of,  or  at  the  perfection  it  attains  to  ? 
If  it  were  the  work  of  God,  which  of 
these  two  would  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
intent  ?  There  is  no  wonder  that  you 
miss  the  end  in  view,  if  you  will  look 
only  at  the  beginning ;  and  that  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  finished 
product  is  not  apparent  in  the  lower 
workshops  of  Nature,  where  its  con- 
stituents are  mixed.  As  well  might 


you  expect  to  find  the  genius  of  a 
poem  in  the  vessel  where  the  pulp 
of  its  paper  is  prepared.  Causation 
must  be  measured  by  its  supreme  and 
perfect  effects ;  and  it  is  a  philosophi- 
cal ingratitude  to  construe  the  glori- 
ous outburst  to  which  its  crescendo 
mounts  by  the  faint  beginnings  of  its 
scale. 

Would  you  think  the  aspect  of 
things  to  be  more  divine  if  the  law 
were  reversed,  and  creation  slipped 
downwards  on  a  course  of  perpetual 
declension  ?  Would  you  turn  your 
present  conclusion  round,  and  say, 
"  Sec  how  the  higher  creates  the  lower, 
and  all  must  begin  from  God  "  ?  on  the 
contrary,  you  would  justly  take  alarm, 
and  cry,  "There  is  no  heavenly  gov- 
ernment here ;  the  tendency  is  through 
perpetual  loss  to  chaos  in  the  end ; 
and,  if  there  were  ever  an  idea  within 
the  aggregate  of  things,  it  is  a  baffled 
thought,  impotent  to  stop  confusion." 
Nowhere,  surely,  would  atheism  be 
more  excused  than  in  a  world  that 
runs  to  ruin.  Would  you,  then,  pre- 
fer, so  far  as  piety  is  concerned,  that 
the  universe  should  be  a  system  of 
stationary  good,  either  without  a  tide 
at  all  in  its  affairs,  or  with  periodic 
ebb  and  flow,  rising  forever  with  a 
flood  of  promise,  and  forever  sinking 
with  disappointing  retreat  ?  Does  the 
movement  of  living  Mind  speak  to 
you  with  power  in  this  oscillating 
pendulum,  or  this  perpetuity  of  rest  ? 
Or  would  they  not  rather  throw  upon 
you  the  silent  shadow  of  an  eternal 
Fate  ?  May  we  not  say,  then,  that,  of 
the  three  possibilities  conceivable  in 
the  course  of  Nature,  that  law  of  pro- 
gression which  is  now  registered 
among  the  strong  probabilities  of  sci- 
ence is  the  most  accordant  with  the 
divine  interpretation  of  the  world  ? 

I  conclude,  then,  that   neither  of 
these  two  modern  discoveries,  namely, 
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the  immense  extension  of  the  universe 
in  space,  and  its  unlimited  develop- 
ment in  time,  has  any  effect  on  the 
theistic  faith,  except  to  glorify  it.  A 
tissue  of  intellectual  order  infinitely 
wide,  a  history  of  ascending  growth 
immeasurably  prolonged,  surely  open 
to  the  human  mind  which  can  read 
them  both,  every  thing  that  can  be 
asked  for  a  spectacle  entirely  divine. 
No  one,  indeed,  could  ever  have  sup- 
posed that  religion  was  hurt  by  these 
discoveries,  had  not  Christendom  un- 
happily bound  up  its  religion  with  the 
physics  of  Moses  and  of  Paul.  Set- 
ting aside  any  question  of  authority, 
and  looking  with  fresh  eyes  at  the 
reality  itself,  who  would  not  own  that 
we  live  in  a  more  glorious  universe 
than  they  ?  Who  would  go  to  a  Her- 
schel  and  say,  "  Eoof  over  your  stellar 
infinitudes,  and  give  me  back  the  solid 
firmament,  with  its  waters  above  and 
its  clouds  beneath ;  find  me  again  the 
third  story  of  thg  heavens,  where  the 
apostle  heard  the  ineffable  words  "  ? 
Who  would  demand  of  a  Darwin, 
"  Blot  out  your  geologic  time,  and  take 
me  home  again  to  the  easy  limits  of 
six  thousand  years  "  ?  Who,  I  say, 


not  in  the  interests  of  science,  but  in 
the  very  hour  of  his  midnight  prayer, 
would  wish  to  look  into  skies  less  deep, 
or  to  be  near  a  God  whose  presence 
was  the  living  chain  of  fewer  ages  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  architects 
of  science  have  raised  over  us  a  no- 
bler temple,  and  the  hierophants  of 
Nature  introduced  us  to  a  sublimer 
worship.     I  do  not  say  that  they  alone 
could  ever  find  for  us,  if  else  we  knew 
it  not,  WJio  it  is  that  fills  that  temple, 
and  what  is  the  inner  meaning  of  its 
sacred  things ;  for  it  is  not,  I  believe, 
through  any  physical  aspect  of  things, 
if  that  were  all,  but  through  the   hu- 
man  experiences   of   the   conscience 
and  affections,  that  the  living   God 
comes  to  apprehension  and  communion 
with  us.     But,  when  once  he  has  been 
found  of  us,  —  or  rather,  we  of  him,  — 
it  is  of  no  small  moment  that  in  our 
mental   picture  of  the   universe,  an 
abode  should  be  prepared  worthy  of 
a  Presence   so  dear  and   so  august. 
And  never,  prior  to  our  day,  did  "  the 
heavens  "  more  "  declare  his  glory," 
or  the  world  present  a  fitter  temple 
for     "Him     who    inhabiteth     eter- 
nity." 
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NATUKE  AND  USES  OF  VISIBLE  SPEECH. 


BY   A.  GRAHAM    BELL. 


[The  editor  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  thinks  it  right  to  ask  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
interested  in  philology,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  the  welfare  of  deaf  mutes, 
and  others  whose  speech  is  defective,  and  in  the  facilitating  of  friendly  intercourse  among 
men,  for  the  singularly  simple,  clear,  and  exhaustive  system  outlined  in  this  short  paper.] 


THERE  have  been  many  attempts, 
during  the  past  few  years,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  universal  alphabet, 
Perhaps  the*  most  notable  of  these 
was  that  made  by  the  late  Chevalier 
Bunsen. 

In  1854  he  convened  an  assem- 
blage  of  European  philologists  for 
the  purpose,  at  the  Prussian  Embassy 
in  London. 

After  four  meetings,  the  convention 
broke  up,  without  having  accom- 
plished  any  thing  further  than  as- 
certaining,  that,  at  that  period,  the 
requisite  physiological  basis  for  a 
universal  alphabet  had  .  still  to  be 
discovered. 

In  1864  my  father,  Mr.  A.  Mel- 
ville  Bell,  Professor  of  Vocal  Phys- 
iology,  claims  not  only  to  have  dis- 
covered  the  true  organic  relations 
of  speech  sounds,  but  to  have  invent- 
ed  a  universal  alphabet  based  upon 
his  discovery. 

His  new  method  of  writing  he 
termed  "  Visible  Speech,"  from  a  pe- 
culiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  let- 
ters. 

In  all  previous  alphabets,  the  differ- 
ent  lines  and  curves  of  which  the 
letters  are  composed  have  no  sig- 
nificance,  and  the  characters  them- 
selves  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  for 
the  sounds  they  represent. 

In  the  visible  speech  alphabet,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  letter,  and 
every  part  of  a  letter,  has  a  definite 
physiological  meaning. 

The  elementary  lines   and   curves 


are  pictorial  of  parts  of  the  mouth  ; 
and  they  are  capable  of  being 
grouped  together  into  a  compound 
form,  just  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  arranged  in  uttering  a 
sound. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  sound  M.  An  analysis 
of  the  character,  or  "  symbol  "  (see  dia- 
gram  and  explanation,  pages  71,  72) 
will  reveal  the  fact,  that  it  is  corn- 
posed  of  four  of  the  elementary 
signs  joined  together. 

One  of  these  is  seen  to  be  the  outline 
of  a  lip  ;  another  symbolically  pic- 
tures  a  closing  action  ;  a  third  exhib- 
its  the  shape  of  the  glottis  in  forming 
voice  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  outline 
of  a  nose. 

If  we  translate  these  pictures  into 
English  words,  we  may  call  the  sym- 
bol  for  M,  "  Lip-shut-voice-nose." 
This  is,  in  effect,  a  direction  to  shut 
the  lips,  and  pass  voice  through  the 
nose. 

The  inventor  claimed^  that,  in  a 
similar  way,  he  could  represent  any 
sound  the  human  mouth  could  make, 
so  that  another  person  should  be  di- 
rected  how  to  utter  it. 

He  desired  that  this  assertion 
should  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  in- 
vited  philologists  and  others  to  test 
his  new  mode  of  writing. 

For  three  years  the  system  was 
submitted  to  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
in  public  and  private  j  and  it  was 
abundantly  proved,  — 

First,    that    the   sounds    of    any 
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language  can  be  written  by  means 
of  Visible  Speech  ;  and  second,  that 
a  person  unacquainted  with  a  lan- 
guage can  pronounce  it  at  sight,  with 
vernacular  correctness,  while  deducing 
his  pronunciation  solely  from  the 
jjhysiological  symbols. 

An  account  of  a  few  of  the  earlier 
experiments  was  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "  Visible  Speech  :  a  New 
Fact  Demonstrated."  (1865.) 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  these  experiments,  I  quote 
the  record  of  one  made  by  the  late 
P.  B.  Keid,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
Professor  of  Hindostanee  and  Per- 
sian. 

Prof.  Reid  says,  — 

"Prof.  Melville  Bell,  having  re- 
quested me  to  test  his  system  of 
1  Visible  Speech '  as  regards  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  I  selected  some 
of  the  most  difficult  words  I  could 
think  of,  in  pure  Hindoo,  Urdu,  and 
Persian,  consisting  of  gutturals,  den- 
tals, and  nasals.  Students  of  Orien- 
tal languages  can  only  pronounce 
such  words  after  long  practice,  and  by 
hearing  them  uttered  by  natives  of  the 
East.  After  Mr.  Bell  had  symbolized 
them  on  paper,  he  called  in  his  two 
sons,  who'  had  before  that  been  in  a 
separate  room,  and  asked  them  to  read 
out  the  words.  To  my  astonishment, 
the  young  men  sounded  them  most  ac- 
curately, and  just  as  one  hears  from 
natives  of  India.  I  am  sure  that 
these  young  men  had  never  heard  any 
such  words.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
any  set  of  symbols  which  can  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  must  be  the  most 
perfect  thing  ever  discovered." 

Although  more  th an  fifty  languages 
and  dialects  hav  been  ransacked  for 
sounds  supposed  incapable  of  rep- 
resentation, and  though  noises  have 
even  been  invented  to  test  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  new  alphabet,  no  soli- 


tary   instance    of  failure    has  yet 
occurred. 

The  very  sounds  we  make  in  calling 
dogs  and  cats  and  horses '  have  been 
pictured,  and  ventriloquial  noises 
duly  represented. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  invention  is  its  simplicity. 
Though  the  sounds  of  speech  may  be 
infinite  in  variety,  they  are  all  formed 
by  a  limited  number  of  organs  ;  and 
they  can  all  be  represented  by  the 
combinations  of  ten  elementary  sym- 
bols. These  primary  forms  are  iii 
themselves  no  burden  upon  the  mem- 
ory, because  they  are  pictorial  of 
what  they  represent.  For  the  same 
reason  they  can  be  explained  without 
the  use  of  language  at  all.  As  the 
late  Sir  David  Brevvster  believed,  they 
can  be  "rendered  intelligible  by 
means  of  diagrams,  aided  by  illustra- 
tions from  the  voice  of  a  teacher." 

Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
probablj-  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  subject  of  phonetics,  states  his 
opinion  of  visible  speech  in  a  letter  to 
"  The  Reader,"  bearing  date  Aug.  5, 
1865. 

After  referring  to  his  own  works, 
those  of  Amman,  De  Kempelen, 
Johannes  Miiller,  K.  M.  Rapp,  C.  R. 
Lepsius,  E.  Briicke,  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
Max  Miiller,  and  to  "  a  host  of  other 
works  of  more  or  less  pretension  and 
value  "  (the  treatises  enumerated  con- 
taining perhaps  "  a  complete  account 
of  the  present  state  of  phouetical 
knowledge  "),  he  says,  - 

"Now,  it  is  with  this  full  and 
tinct  recollection  of  works  which  I 
have  not  only  read,  but  studied,  many 
of  them  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, that  I  feel  called  upon  to  declare, 
that,  until  Mr.  M.-lville  Bell  unfolded 
to  me  his  careful,  elaborate,  yet  simple 
and  complete  system,  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  alphabetics  as  a  science. 
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Much  .had  been  done.  .  .  .  But  al- 
phabetics  as  a  science  —  and  I  have 
looked  for  it  far  and  wide  —  did  not 
exist.  We* did  not  know  what  elemen- 
tary sounds,  or  modifications  of  sound, 
should  be  expressed  ;  and  the  art  of 
expressing  such  as  had.  been  pretty 
generally  received  was  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  confusion." 

In  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  system, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there 
is  any  intention  of  superseding  exist- 
ing alphabets  by  the  new  letters. 

Visible  Speech  is  intended  solely  for 
international  and  scientific  purposes, 
and  as  a  key  to  other  alphabets. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  De 
Morgan,  it  forms  "  a  sound-bridge  from 
language  to  language,  from  no  speech 
to  speech.'7 

USES  OF  THE    INVENTION. 

I.  The  first  and  legitimate  use  of 
this  new  system  of  writing  is,  as  an 
instrument  for  facilitating  philological 
researches. 

Sounds  that  no  other  alphabet  can 
even  vaguely  imitate  can  be  written 
so  that  their  relations  to  other  sounds 
are  seen  at  a  glance.  The  affinities 
of  languages,  often  concealed  by  dif- 
ferences of  alphabet  or  by  a  different 
usage  of  'the  same  alphabet,  may  be 
rendered  manifest;  and  fast-disap- 
pearing dialects  —  most  valuable  from 
a  philological  point  of  view  —  can  be 
preserved  for  study  and  comparison. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1869,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  England  :  — 

"This  meeting  of  the  Philological 
Society  desires  to  express  its  strong 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  great  value 
of  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell's  System  of 
Visible  Speech,  and  its  ready  appli- 
cability to  purposes  of  philological  in- 
vestigation." 


II.  Since    hitherto    unwritten  lan- 
guages and  dialects  can  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  means  of  Visible  Speech, 
the  blessings    of  knowledge    may  be 
diffused  among  the  most  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations. 

Suppose  that  a  missionary  is  sent 
into  the  heart  of  Africa.  He  can  at 
once,  though  unacquainted  with  their 
speech,  teach  the  natives  to  read  and 
write  their  own  vernacular.  If  works 
have  already  been  prepared  in  the 
system,  he  can  read  such  books  intel- 
ligibly to  them,  while  he  himself  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
what  he  utters. 

III.  The  system  does    away   with 
the  necessity  of  hearing  a  language 
spoken  in  order  to  master  its  pronun- 
ciation. 

One  who  is  able  to  read  his  native 
tongue  from  the  new  characters  can, 
with  little  difficulty,  deduce  the  sounds 
of  other  languages  from  their  symbols. 

Those  whose  duties  take  them  to 
foreign  countries  can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  utterances  of  the  na- 
tives before  leaving  home.  The  lan- 
guage of  any  imperial  state  may 
speedily  be  diffused  over  the  most  re- 
mote of  her  dependencies. 

IV.  If  children  in  primary  schools 
were  exercised  on  the  complete  gamut 
of  speech-sounds,  by  means   of  sym- 
bols, it  would  not  only  be  possible  to 
impart  to  them  a  uniform  and  standard 
pronunciation,    but     they    would    be 
eminently  qualified  for  the   study  of 
foreign  languages. 

V.  Teachers,   if  instructed  in   the 
correct  actions  of  the  vocal  organs  (as 
they   can   be    by    means    of    Visible 
Speech),  would  be  enabled  to  correct 
in  the  bud  all  the  various   forms  of 
defective  speech.     The  prevalence  of 
defective  or  peculiar  articulation  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  fact  that  speech  is 
ordinarily  acquired  by  imitation. 
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Those  who  possess  little  imitative 
power  speak  indistinctly,  or  substitute 
certain  elements  for  others  akin  to 
them  in  sound;  while  others,  who 
have  the  imitative  faculty  more  devel- 
oped, are  apt  to  copy  too  well  the  ut- 
terances of  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

Stammering,  and  many  other  forms 
of  defective  speech,  and  all  dialectic 
peculiarities,  are  perpetuated  by  imita- 
tion. "  Knowledge  is  power."  When 
teachers  themselves  know  what  they 
do  in  speaking  well,  the  correction  of 
all  peculiarities  of  utterance  will  be  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty. 

VI.  To  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  system  is  equally  invalua- 
ble, as  a  means  by  which  artificial  ar- 
ticulation  may   be   taught   to    those 
whose  ears  are  closed  to  sounds. 

The  deaf  are  only  dumb  because 
they  cannot  hear  the  sounds  of  speech 
to  imitate  them.  All  intelligent  deaf- 
mutes  may  be  trained  to  correct  and 
intelligible  utterance  by  means  of  Visi- 
ble Speech. 

VII.  Illiterate  adults,  in  all  coun- 
tries, may  be  taught  to  read  their  own 
language  from  books  printed  in   the 
system.       The    imperfectly   phonetic 
character  of  all  previous  alphabets  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  great  length  of 
time   required  to  master   the   art  of 
reading.     Had  each  sound  an  invari- 
able representative,  and  each  letter  an 
invariable  sound,  a  pupil  would  com- 
mence to  read  whenever  the  powers 
of    the   letters    had    been    acquired. 
Hence  the  hope  is  indulged,  that,  when 
works  have  been  printed  in  the  Visi- 
ble    Speech      typography,     illiterate 
adults  may  be  enabled  to  read  such 
books  in  a  few  days. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  there  are,  in  the  United  States 
alone,  3, 637,422  adults  who  can  neither 


read  nor  write.  To  these  persons  an 
ordinary  book  must  be  forever  a 
sealed  volume  ;  but  a  Visible  Speech 
literature  would  be  within  their  reach. 

VIII.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  feeble-minded  persons,  who  are 
utterly  unable  to  master  the  difficul- 
ties of  ordinary  letters,  maybe  enabled 
to  read  from  such  a  simple  means  of 
writing  as  that  afforded  by  the  new 
alphabet. 

IX.  The    symbols   have   been    ar- 
ranged  into   a   code   for   telegraphic 
transmission,  by  means  of  serial  num- 
bers.     A  telegraphic   despatch    may 
thus   be   sent   through    any   country 
without  translation,  and  in  the  very 
words  and  sounds  of  the  original  mes- 
sage.    We  may  look  forward  to  such 
possibilities  as  the  following :  — 

Suppose  that  a  Chinaman  in  Amer- 
ca  wishes  to  send  a  message  in  Chi- 
nese to  a  fellow-countryman  in  Rus- 
sia. If  he  is  not  acquainted  with  Visi- 
ble Speech,  he  goes  to  some  one  who  is, 
and  to  him  he  utters  his  message. 
This  person,  without  knowing,  per- 
haps, the  purport  of  what  he  writes, 
represents  in  symbols  the  uncouth 
sounds  he  hears,  and  then,  by  con- 
sulting the  code,  translates  the  writ- 
ing into  numbers. 

This  cipher-despatch  any  telegraph 
operator  can  send  to  its  destination. 

When  the  message  reaches  the 
Chinaman  in  Russia,  he  can  read  and 
understand  it  if.  he  is  familiar  with 
Visible  Speech.  If  not,  he  takes  it  to 
some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
system.  This  person  carefully  utters 
the  strange  sounds  represented.  To  t  IP- 
speaker  himself  it  may  seein  nonsen-  . 
but  to  the  Chinaman  it  is  Chinese. 

Thus  two  Visible   Speech  exp. 
in  different  countries,  may  be  enabled 
to  direct  the  telegraphic  transmissions 
of     messages    in   any    language,   by 
others  unacquainted  either  with  Visi- 
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ble    Speech,  or   with    the   languages 
they  manipulate. 

X.  Prof.  Bell  has  long  been  known 
as  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  phonetic 
short-hand ;  for  which,  in  1854,  he  re- 
ceived the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

When  the  successful  results  of  the 
experiments  with  Visible  Speech  be- 
came known,  he  was  repeatedly  re- 
quested to  attempt  the  formation  of 
a  stenographic  alphabet  of  universal 
applicability.  After  many  experi- 
ments, he  succeeded  in  combining  the 
principles  of  the  two  inventions,  so  as 
to  produce  a  totally  new  alphabet 
suited  to  the  wants  of  stenographic 
reporters  in  all  countries. 

XI.  The  simplicity  of  the  letters 
of  this  "  line    alphabet "    suggested 
their  applicability  to  the  important 
purpose  of  embossed  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Experiments  proved  the  very  easy 
tangibility  —  by  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  tactile  reading  —  of  most  of 
the  symbols.  The  ambiguous  forms 
were  modified  to  suit  the  special 
needs  of  the  blind,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  profit  by  a  common  interna- 
tional literature.  The  words  are 
capable  of  contraction  according  to 
the  rules  of  stenography,  so  that 
works  printed  in  this  system  need  not 
be  nearly  so  bulky  as  those  at  present 
used  by  the  blind. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  another  part  of  the 
letter  referred  to  above,  says,  — 

"  If  Mr.  Bell  were  to  publish  his 
system  as  a  book,  it  might  be  doomed 
to  repose  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
"  Eeal  Character  "  of  Bishop  Wilkins 
(which  also  contains  an  admirable 
analysis  of  speech-sounds).  Mr.  Bell 
can  only  teach  it  by  transfusing  it 
into  living  organisms  which  will  give 
his  symbols  notion  and  meaning. 

.  .  ... a  Hence,  if  the  world  will  en- 


joy the  benefit,  the  great  scientific 
and  practical  benefit,  of  Mr.  Melville 
Bell's  discovery,  it  must  place  him  in 
a  position  to  communicate  it  to  prop- 
er teachers,  by  whom  it  may  be  con- 
veyed in  an  ever-widening  circle.  It 
is  not  a  case  in  which  a  man  can  do 
this  for  himself  without  ample  inde- 
pendent means;  and  even  then  he 
would  have  little  chance  of  success, 
if  the  importance  of  his  mission  did 
not  receive  a  public  recognition.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Melville  Bell  appeals 
to  the  Government  of  the  country ; 
and  his  appeal  should  be  backed,  on 
the  same  principle  which  induced 
France  to  give  Daguerre  a  pension  for 
his  discovery.  The  benefit  is  one  for 
mankind,  which  cannot  sufficiently 
reward  the  individual ;  and  the  bene- 
fit may,  therefore,  be  lost  by  death,  if 
not  secured  at  once." 

The  inventor's  appeal  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  for  aid  in  pub- 
lishing and  applying  his  system, 
though  unanimously  supported  by 
the  British  press,  which  showed  a 
most  enlightened  zeal  in  forwarding 
the  cause  of  the  new  science,  was 
unsuccessful. 

So,  in  1867,  he  published  the  inau- 
gural edition  of  the  system,  entitled 
"  Visible  Speech ;  the  Science  of  Uni- 
versal Alphabetics." 

The  seed  thus  sown  has  slowly 
been  producing  fruit.  It  is  more  and 
more  evident  every  year,  that  the 
system  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  obscurity ;  but  that  public  recog- 
nition of  its  great  practical  value  will, 
ere  long,  enable  the  inventor  to  carry 
out  the  philanthropic  schemes  he  has 
proposed. 

The  following  diagram  and  key  will 
be  found  to  illustrate  clearly  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  Visible  Speech 
alphabet. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF   VISIBLE    SPEECH. 
Fio.  1. 
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KEY    TO  ILLUSTRATIONS     OF    VISIBLE 
SPEECH. 

THE  pictorial  nature  of  the  elemen- 
tary characters  will  perhaps  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  such  a 
diagram  as  that  in  fig.  1.  The 
darkened  parts  of  the  picture  are  the 
Visible  Speech  symbols  for  the  organs 
of  which  they  are  the  outlines.  These 
symbols  are  written  separately,  and 
in  one  line,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
diagram.  They  indicate  respectively, 
as  they  stand,  beginning  at  the  left 
hand,  the  throat,  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  the  top  of  the  tongue,  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  lip,  and 
the  nose. 

The  sign  for  the  throat  (the  straight 
line)  represents  a  mere  chink  or  slit 
in  the  throat,  and  is  pictorial  of  the 
vocalizing  condition  of  the  glottis. 
It  is  therefore  used  to  denote  "  voice." 
The  sign  for  the  nose  is,  in  reality, 
pictorial  of  the  uvula,  the  pendulous 
extremity  of  the  soft  palate.  When 
the  soft  palate  is  depressed,  the  breath 
passes  up  behind  it,  and  escapes 
through  the  nostrils.  When  it  is 
raised,  the  communication  between 
nose  and  mouth  is  cut  off. 

Hence  the  application  of  a  symbol 
originally  pictorial  of  the  soft  palate  to 
the  nose. 

Its  strict  scientific  meaning  is,  — 
"  soft  palate  depressed  ; "  but  it  will 
be  more  popularly  understood  as  "  air 
passing  through  the  nostrils." 

At  the  lower  part  of  fig.  1  are 
two  additional  symbols,  like  paren- 
theses laid  horizontally.  The  first  of 
these  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  pipe ;  and  the  second  exhibits 
this  pipe  closed  at  one  end.  The  first 
is  used  to  denote  a  narrow  passage 
in  the  mouth,  through  which  the 
breath  may  pass;  and  the  second, 
complete  closure  of  the  mouth  passage. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  combi- 


nation of  these  signs.  The  first 
compounded  symbol  indicates  "a 
narrow  passage  "  for  the  breath,  over 
(plus)  the  "  back  of  the  tongue." 
The  combination  indicated  by  the 
plus  sign  stands  after  the  sign  of 
equality,  being  a  crescent  protracted 
to  three-fourths  of  a  circle.  This  is 
the  position  of  the  mouth  in  sounding 
ch  (German),  in  the  word  nach. 

The  second  symbol  (lip plus  closure) 
directs  us  to  a  close  "  the  "  lips." 
This  position  is  assumed  by  the  mouth 
in  uttering  a  word  commencing  with 
p,  —  e.g.,  paper. 

The  third  symbol  (lip  plus  closure 
plus  voice  plus  nose)  indicates  that 
the  "lips  "  are  to  be  "closed,"  and  the 
voice  passed  through  the  "  nose." 

The  symbols  in  fig.  3  describe 
certain  positions  of  the  mouth  which 
yield  sounds.  The  reader  can,  it  is 
presumed,  readily  analyze  them  from 
the  preceding  figures. 

Key  words  are  so  variously  pro- 
nounced by  different  speakers,  as  to 
be,  in  many  cases,  worthless  as  a 
means  of  identifying  sounds. 

They  are,  therefore,  omitted  in  the 
present  instance,  except  in  those 
cases  where  they  will  be  likely  to  assist 
the  reader. 

The  fact  that  the  Visible  Speech 
symbols  exhibit  to  the  eye  all  the 
relations  the  sounds  themselves  do 
to  the  ear,  and  that  the  organic  rela- 
tions are  just  as  clearly  shown,  will  be 
obvious  by  a  comparison  of  the  char- 
acters for 

P  B  M 
T  D  N 
K  G  NG. 

Comparing  these  as  thus  placed, 
Visible  Speech  and  its  signs  say  that — 

As  P  is  to  B,  so  is  T  to  D,  and  K  to  G. 

As  B  is  to  M,  so  is  D  to  N,  and  G  to  NG. 

As  P  is  to  T,  so  is  B  to  D,  and  M  to  N. 

As  P  is  to  K,  so  is  B  to  G,  and  M  to  NG. 
&c.,  &c. 


The  Universal  Mother. 
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P,  B,  and  M  (see  the  diagram, 
Fig.  3)  have  the  "lip"  and  "shut" 
signs  in  common  ;  and  in  sounding 
al1,  the  lips  are  shut. 

T,  D,  N,  agree  in  shutting  off  the 
breath  hy  means  of  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  and  K,  G,  NG,  in  the  closing 
action  being  performed  by  the  back 
of  the  tongue. 

Furthermore,  the  sounds  P,  T,  K 
(represented  by  the  same  symbol 
turned  in  different  directions),  are 
made  by  the  same  organic  action  per- 
formed at  different  parts  of  the  mouth ; 
so  with  B,  D,  G,  and  M,  1ST,  NG. 

The  relations  between  the  symbols 
guide  the  student  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  foreign  sounds. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  wished  to 
find  out  the  French  pronunciation  of 


r,  in  such  a  word  as  theatre ;  let  him 
compare  its  symbol  with  that  for  the 
English  r.  It  is  the  same,  except  that 
the  voice  mark  is  absent.  The  position 
of  the  tongue,  then,  is  the  same  ;  but 
the  sound  must  be  whispered. 

So,  again,  any  person  who  can  blow 
his  soup  when  it  is  too  hot  (!)  can 
acquire  the  pronunciation  of  German 
w ;  for  the  symbol  tells  us  to  blow 
as  before,  but  to  make  a  murmur  of 
voice  at  the  same  time. 

Such  an  article  as  this  can  only- 
give  a  rudimentary  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Visible  Speech.  For  further  partic- 
ulars the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Inaugural  Edition  of  the  System. * 


1  This  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
author,  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  Brautford,  On- 
tario. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MOTHER. 

UNDER  yon  cloud,  in  cool  and  quiet  shelter, 

The  happy  herd  lies  drowsing  through  the  noon; 

While  I  the  dusty  way  must  trudge,  and  swelter 
Beneath  the  fervid  sun  of  mid-day  June. 

Like  some  great  bird,  the  clouds  above  them  hover ; 

'Tis  Nature  broods  them  fondly  with  her  wings ; 
While  I,  who  all  my  life  have  been  her  lover, 

Must  toil  afar  from  shade  and  cooling  springs. 

0  mighty  Nature !  kindliest  of  mothers  ! 

Breathe  cooling  airs  as  soft  as  zephyrs  mild ; 
Spread  wide  your  wings,  that  I  among  the  others 

May  share  the  shelter  with  your  humblest  child. 

She  hears  the  suppliant,  travel-worn  and  wearied, 
Her  soft  sigh  rustles  in  the  breezes  bland  ; 

Yonder  is  looming  in  the  distance  arid, 

The  great  Rock's  shadow  in  the  weary  land! 

J.  B.  McCONNELL. 
BASS  BTT'S  MILLS,  COL. 
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CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE   SEXES. 


REV.  M.  D.  CON  WAY  writes  from 
London  to  Pres.  Hosmer  of  Antioch 
College  in  Ohio  :  — 

"  Antioch  College  has  seemed  to 
me  the  first  shoot  of  a  social  and  ed- 
ucational spring-tide.  I  believe,  firm- 
ly, that  separate  institutions  for  per- 
sons of  the  two  sexes  are  miserable 
relics  of  monasteries  and  nunneries. 
Men  and  women  must  be  trained  to 
live  together  purely  and  honorably. 

"  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
this.  Some  schools  for  adults  of  both 
sexes .  have  succeeded  well  in  Shef- 
field and  Birmingham  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  in  London  a  Working- 
man's  College,  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Maurice.  There  is  aWork- 
ing-woman's  College  also.  These 
institutions-  are  of  high  standing. 
Now,  Dr.  Maurice  proposes  that  the 
two  colleges  shall  be  united. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  consultation  on  the  subject.  The 
presidents  and  professors  of  both,  and 
their  upper-class  friends,  are  in  favor 
of  the  amalgamation.  It  'is  a  some- 
what startling  plan  to  the  working 
men  and  women  ;  and,  although  they 
utter  no  word  against  it,  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  that,  before  any  step  is 
taken,  the  matter  shall  be  fully  laid 
before  them,  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  shall  comprehend  its  importance. 
"  My  opinion  as  to  the  working  01 
the  plan  at  Antioch  has  been  repeat- 
edly inquired.  I  have  told  all  I  could; 
and  have  fortunately  been  assisted  in 
this  by  Miss  Beedy,  a  graduate  ot 
Antioch,  now  residing  here.  But  it 
would  be  of  immense  service  at  this 
moment,  and  would  be  profoundly  ap- 
preciated by  the  friends  of  both  the 
important  colleges  to  which  I  have 
referred,  if  you  would  write  me  an 


account  of  your  impressions  and  ex- 
periences of  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem of  co-education  of  the  sexes  at 
Antioch." 
In  response,  Pres.  Hosmer  writes,  — 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  pleasant 
memories  of  Antioch  College,  and  a 
deepening  respect  for  the  principles 
it  stands  for,  as  you  see  more  and 
more  of  the  world,  and  better  under- 
stand its  wants. 

"  I  have  been  here  five  years,  and 
may  remain  a  year  longer ;  but  my 
threescore  and  ten  is  nearly  fulfilled, 
and  I  am  not  so  young  as  when  I 
witnessed  your  marriage  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  our  faces  all  were  made  to 
shine  in  the  light  of  your  joy. 

"  I  have  been  acquainted  with  An- 
tioch ever  since  its  establishment  in 
1853.  I  was  a  trustee  several  years 
before  I  became  president.  I  came 
slowly  to  my  conviction  of  the  worth 
and  importance  of  the  principle  of  co- 
education of  the  sexes  in  college.  I 
had  doubts,  perhaps  I  should  say 
prejudices,  about  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  young  men  and  young  women 
being  educated  together  in  the  same 
college  or  university.  But  experience 
has  scattered  my  doubts ;  and  more, 
it  has  made  me  believe  that  young 
men  and  women  can  live  together 
within  the  precincts  of  a  college  in 
purity,  honor,  and  helpfulness. 

"  As  you'  know,  this  institution  be- 
gan with  this  principle,  and  it  was 
provided  for  in  the  whole  plan  and 
organization.  The  young  men  and 
women  haVe  each  their  separate 
building.  They  come  together  in  the 
exercises  of  worship  daily  and  in 
recitations ;  they  have  opportunity 
to  meet  socially  about  once  in  two 
weeks,  either  at  the  matron's  parlors, 
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in  the  ladies'  kail,  or  at  the  presi- 
dent's house  ;  and  they  meet  at  every ' 
meal  in  the  general  dining-room.  In 
all  these  meetings  members  of  the 
faculty  are  of  the  company,  as  par- 
ents and  older  friends ;  and  alto- 
gether our  college  life  is  made  like 
home  life.  Brothers  and  sisters  come 
here  to  be  together  :  we  have  had  as 
many  as  seven  pairs,  coming  from 
distant  homes  in  Colorado,  Georgia, 
and  Illinois ;  sometimes  husbands  and 
wives  come  here  to  take  certain  stud- 
ies in  preparation  for  life  ;  and  many 
widows  come  to  be  educated  for 
teachers  ;  and  widowed  mothers  come 
with  their  young  daughters  and  sons, 
and  mothers  and  children  are  stu- 
dents together. 

"  Last  evening  I  had  a  reception, 
as  we  have  every  month,  our  doors 
open,  and  our  house  full :  nearly 
two  hundred ;  a  pleasant  company, 
amidst  books,  pictures,  &c.,  with  con- 
versation and  fine  music.  The  villa- 
gers come  in  with  the  students,  and  we 
have  charming  times.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  quickly  these  young 
men  and  women  from  the  Ohio  farm- 
houses fall  in  with  the  more  easy, 
graceful  ways  of  those  from  the  bet- 
ter cultured  homes. 

"  I  am  sure  that  young  men  and  wo- 
men study  better  for  being  brought 
together  in  recitation  :  there  is  an 
honorable  emulation,  a  natural  in- 
centive in  each  to  do  the  best.  Neith- 
er would  seem  to  the  other  dull  or 
incapable :  the  young  women  would 
show  that  they  can  do  well,  even  in 
philosophy  and  mathematics ;  and  the 
young  men  must  look  to  their  laurels. 
I  like  best  this  quiet  assertion  of 
woman's  rights,  by  honest  work  tak- 
ing the  rights,  without  windy  talk 
about  it. 

"  Then,  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  life.  I  am  sure  it  is  better 


for  the  presence  of  both  sexes :  rough- 
ness is  repressed,  and  thought  and 
feeling  are  purer,  gentler,  and  more 
humane. 

"  No  doubt  there  must  be  vigilant 
supervision,  and  limits  to  familiarity; 
some  indiscretion  must  be  expected, 
and  provided  for ;  the  sober  maturi- 
ties of  autumn  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  amidst  the  buds  and  flowers  of 
spring  ;  but  with  a  careful  supervision 
we  have  had  very  few  wilful  depart- 
ures from  propriety. 

"Through  these  results  I  have 
come  to  strong  faith  in  the  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes.  Indeed,  what  in- 
fidelity to  doubt  about  it !  God  has 
placed  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
same  homes  to  be  brought  up;  and 
men  and  women  are  made,  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  world.  Who  may  pre- 
sume to  say  that  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  most 
formative  period  of  human  life,  the 
young  men  and  young  women  must  be 
separated,  become  monks  and  nuns  in 
their  school-time,  and  then  revive,  as 
best  they  can,  their  thwarted,  smoth- 
ered sympathies ! 

"  There  is  no  need  of  such  separa- 
tion ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  to 
such  separation,  in  large  degree,  col- 
lege inhumanities  and  rowdyism  are 
chargeable. 

"  Miss  Beedy,  of  whom  you  speak, 
was  the  best  scholar  in  the  largest 
class  that  has  ever  graduated  h'-iv. 
She  is  a  superior  women.  In  St.  Louis 
I  saw  the  excellent  work  she  did,  iii 
supervising  a  department  of  the  line 
arts  in  the  public  schools.  I  am  sure 
she  will  not  be  idle,  nor  work  in  vain, 
in  England.  I  am  tired  of  the  noise 
about  woman's  rights,  and  the  Wood- 
hullism,  and  shocking  tendency  to 
loosen  the  marriage  bond,  and  bring 
disorder  into  domestic  life. 

"  Such  a  woman  as  Miss  Beedy  is 
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woman's  rights ;  and,  when  we  have    rights  without  debate.     The  EDUCA- 
many  such,  women  will  have  all  their    TION  of  woman  is  what  is  needed." 


THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION. 


No  other  article  in  the  Commence- 
ment Number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  last 
year,  challenged  so  much  attention  as 
that  on  Theological  Study.  It  was, 
as  we  believe,  a  surprise  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  to  find  that  the 
larger  theological  schools  called  the 
attention  of  their  scholars  to  a  range 
of  studies  so  generous  as  those  there 
indicated.  For  the  ignorance  on  such 
subjects,  as  the  author  of  that  article 
said,  the  theological  faculties  are,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  answerable. 
Under  the  terms,  almost  mediaeval,  of 
their  scholastic  programmes,  they  are 
fain  to  bury  the  announcement  of 
courses  of  instruction  fully  abreast  of 
the  thought  of  the  time. 

We  are  assured  that  we  shall  do 
general  service,  in  removing  general 
ignorance  in  this  matter,  by  printing 
in  detail  the  "examination  ques- 
tions "  by  which,  last  year,  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge were  conducted.  In  the  plan 
of  that  school,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, by  written  questions,  is  annually 
made  of  every  student ;  the  result 
of  which  determines  whether  he  shall 
or  shall  not  pass  into  the  next  course. 
The  list  of  questions  we  now  publish 
shows,  therefore,  what  is  the  range  of 
studies  in  each  department.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to 
theologians  by  profession,  but  to  the 
great  body  of  inquiring  men  and  wo- 
men, who  will  have  seen,  as  we  believe, 
nowhere  else,  so  intelligible  an  expla- 
nation of  the  problem  often  proposed 
in  conversation,  "  What  are  these  peo- 
ple doing,  who  are  studying  the- 
ology ?  " 


The  questions  here  printed  are 
those  prepared  by  the  resident  pro- 
fessors. The  examination  in  the 
History  of  the  Church,  on  the  Ethnic 
Religions,  and  the  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, on  the  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, on  the  Administration  of  the 
Church,  on  the  Pastoral  Charge,  be- 
longs to  other  departments,  and  is  usu- 
ally conducted  orally,  or  by  the  presen- 
tation of  dissertations  on  subjects  pro- 
posed. The  questions  here  printed  are, 
therefore,  mostly  on  the  studies  of  the 
first  two  years.  It  will  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  they  are  illustrations 
of  the  course,  and  that  another 
year's  questions  would  present  very 
different  illustrations  of  the  same 
course.  These  are  to  be  taken  only 
as  specimens  of  the  method  pursued. 

The  classes  are  summoned  into  the 
examination-room,  and  the  questions 
from  which  we  print  these  selections 
are  given  to  each  member.  Each 
student  writes  an  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion ;  the  answers  requiring  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pages  of  manuscript. 
These  answers  are  prepared  without 
any  reference  to  text-books,  or  other 
authorities.  Of  course,  the  examina- 
tions require  several  hours'  attendance 
on  successive  days. 

This  school  requires  a  course  of 
three  years.  The  classes  are  the  JUN- 
IOR, MIDDLE,  and  SENIOR  CLASSES. 
We  arrange  the  questions  in  the  same 
order. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 

1.  How  do  we  ascertain  the  gen- 
uine text  ?  and  by  what  means  are  the 
earliest  manuscripts  determined  ? 
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2.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  vari- 
ous readings  ?  What  inferences  are  to 
be  drawn  from  them  ?  By  what  prin- 
ciples do  we  decide  among  them  ? 

3.  What  was  the  original  form  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  and  the  original 
character  in  which  it  was  written  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Talmud  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Masorah  ? 

6.  What  are  the  principal  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  ?   and  what  is 
their  value  ? 

7.  What  are  the  Targums  ? 

8.  What  is  the  earliest  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  and  how  was  it 
originally  written  ? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  principal 
editions  of  the  New  Testament? 

10.  Give  an  aocount  of  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript. 

11.  describe  the  MS.  A. 

12.  "  "        B. 

13.  "  "        C. 

14.  «  «        D. 

15.  "  «        E. 

16.  What  are   the  Cursive  manu- 
scripts, and  Lectionaries  ? 

17.  What  are  the  principal  ancient 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

18.  19,  20.  What  is  to  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  genuineness  of  Matt,  i., 
ii.  ?      The    doxology    of   the   Lord's 
Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  13)?     The  close  of 
Mark's  Gospel  (xvi.  9-20)  ? 

21.  Explain  John  v.  4. 

22.  The  account  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  (John  vii.  53  to  viii.  2). 

23.  Give  the  true  reading  of  Acts 
xx.  28. 

24.  Give  the  true  reading  of  1  Tim. 
iii.  16,  and  state  also  the  other  read- 
ings. 

25.  The  text  of  the  three  heavenly 
Witnesses  (1  John  v.  7). 

HEBREW. 

1.  Translate    Geii.    iv.,     especially 
vs.  7,  8,  10,15,  23. 


2.  Ps.  i.,  give  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was    written,  and    the     allu^ 

in  vs.  3,  4,  5. 

3.  State   the   circumstances  under 
which  Ps.  ii.   was  composed.    Tr 
late  and  explain  vs.  2,  7,  12. 

4.  When    was     Ps.     iii.     written, 
and  what  reference  is  made  in  vs   6 
7,8,9(5,6,7,8)? 

5.  In  Ps.  viii.  translate  v.  1  (2)  ;  ex- 
plain v.  2  (3)  ?  give  the  allusion  in  v.  3 
(4)  ;  and  the  true  rendering  in  v.  5  (6). 

6.  Translate  and  explain  Ps.   xvi. 
9,10. 

7.  For  what  occasion  was  Ps.  xx. 
composed?   Who  are    the   speak 
Explain  vs.  8  and  10  (7  and  9). 

8.  What  is  the  course  of  thought 
and    the    imagery  in  Ps.    xxiii.,  es- 
pecially in  v.  4  ? 

9.  Who   are   the    speakers   in  Ps. 
xxiv.  7-10  ?  and  what  is  the  allusion 
in  v.  7  ? 

10.  Explain  Ps.    xl.  7   (6).     How 
is    it   quoted   in   the   Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  why? 

11.  What  is  the  title  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  ? 

12.  What   are  the   names  for  the 
Deity  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  and  what 
their  etymology  and  signification  ? 

13.  What    is   the  composition   of 
Genesis  ? 

14.  What  moral  and  religious  ideas 
are  taught  in  Gen.  i.  and  ii  ? 

15.  What  were  "  clean  "  and  "  un- 
clean "  beasts  ? 

16.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  ? 

17.  What    are  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  Ham, 
Japhet,  Abram  and  Abraham,  Israel, 
Benjamin,  Hebrews,  Canaanites,  Ara- 
mean,  Sabbath,  Salem,  Selah,  Dagon, 
Hallelujah  ?  What    is  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  covenant "  ? 
and  how  many  covenants  are   men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  ? 
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18.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
"  spirit  "  and  "  soul  "  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  ? 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Mes- 
sias,"  "angel,"  "jot,"  and  "tittle?" 
Why  is   the    "  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
expressed  by  the  plural  in  Matthew's 
Gospel  ?  What  signify  the  letters  B, 
D,  and  C  5  5  in   the  divisions  of  the 
Pentateuch? 

20.  Write  from  memory,  with  the 
points,  Gen.  i.  1. 

21.  Translate    John   i.    1,  2,    into 
Hebrew  from  the  Greek. 

GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW. 

1.  State  the  general  principles  of 
interpretation. 

2.  The    origin    of    our   first  three 
Gospels. 

3.  The  original  language  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
genuineness. 

4.  The  purpose  and  characteristics 
of  this  Gospel. 

5.  What  is  the  argument  for  mira- 
cles? 

6.  Explain  Matt.  i.  22,  23. 

7.  The  Baptist's  meaning  in  iii.  11 
("  I  indeed  baptize  "). 

8.  The  Sermon   on  the  Mount,  — 
was  it  the  first  sermon  of  Jesus  ?  and 
was  it  delivered  at  one  time,  as  it  is 
here  recorded  ? 

9.  Explain  Matt.  v.  5.  and  v.  8. 

10.  What  is  Jesus'  doctrine  about 
oaths  (v.  34)  ? 

11.  What  does  he  teach  in  regard 
to  non-resistance  (v.  39,  40)  ? 

12.  The  meaning    of    the    terms 
"  Son  of  man,"  "  Christ,"  "  Messiah," 
"Jesus." 

13.  How  are  parables  to   be  inter- 
preted? 

14.  Give  the  meaning  of 

,  daifnomov, 


cucor, 


15.  What   is   the   sin    against  the 


Holy  Spirit  ?  and  why  is  it  declared 
unpardonable  (xii.  31,  32)  ? 

16.  What  does  Jesus  mean  in  xvi. 
19  ("  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  ")  ? 

17.  What   is    meant  by  the   word 
translated  "  regeneration,"  and  by  the 
"  twelve  thrones  "  (xix.  28)  ? 

18.  What  does  Jesus  mean  by  his 
"  coming  "  ?  and  when  does  he  say  that 
it  will  take  place  ? 

19.  Explain     Matt.    xxiv.  29,    30 
("The  sun  shall  be  darkened"). 

20.  What  is  indicated  in  Matt.  xxv. 
31,  32,  ff  ("  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  glory  ")  ? 

21.  Why  did  Judas  betray  Jesus  ? 

22.  How  is  the  agony  of  Jesus  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  and  what  does  it  imply  ? 

23.  Explain    JesuV  words    to  the 
high     priest,    xxvi.    64    ("  Hereafter 
thou  shalt  see  the  Son  of  man,"  &c.). 

24.  State   the  evidence  for  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus.     How  are  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  narratives  to  be    ex- 
plained?  What   theories  have    been 
given  to  account  for  the  belief  of  the 
apostles  ?  and  what  estimate  is  to  be 
made  of  them  ? 

25.  Explain   Matt,  xxviii.    18,    19 
("  All  power  is  given  —  go  ye  there- 
fore —  baptizing/'  &c.). 

SCIENCE    OF    THOUGHT. 

1.  In  what  two  directions  alone  can 
thought  move  ?  and  what  elements  are 
involved  in  all  thought  ? 

2.  State   and  illustrate    the    rela- 
tion of  these  elements  to  ^  one  another 
in  the  term. 

3.  In  the  proposition. 

4.  How  are  propositions   generally 
divided    in     this    work  ?     (Everett's 
"  Science  of  Thought.") 

5.  Define  the   understanding,  and 
state  the  nature  of  the  propositions 
that  rest  upon  it. 

6.  State  and  illustrate  the  basis  of 
induction,  comparing  the  position  here 
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taken  with  that  of  Hume,  in  regard 
to  induction  and  belief. 

7.  Define  the  reason. 

8.  State  the  three  ideas  involved 
in  the  reason,   and  their  relation  to 
one  another. 

9.  State   the  basis  of   propositions 
in  regard  to  goodness. 

10.  State  and  criticise  some  other 
theories  in  regard  to  goodness. 

11.  State   and  illustrate  the   basis 
of  propositions  in  regard  to  beauty. 

12.  What   do  you   understand   by 
mediated  propositions  ? 

13.  In  what   relation  do  the    ele- 
ments of  thought  stand  to  one  anoth- 
er in  the  syllogism  ? 

14.  State  the  different  forms  of  syl- 
logism, the  kind  of   reasoning   they 
represent,  and  give  and  explain  the 
formulas  which  represent  them,  com- 
paring with  them  the  formulas  for  the 
term  and  proposition. 

15.  Compare  this  arrangement  with 
that  of  Aristotle. 

16.  Give  some  accounts  of  deduc- 
tion, its  importance,  and  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  it,  including  some  ac- 
count of  the   antinomies  incident  to 
such  reasonings. 

17.  State  the  logic  of  a  priori  the- 
ology. 

18.  Give  some  account  of  deduction 
from  the  second  proposition  of  the  rea- 
son, and  the  antinomies  involved  in  it. 

19.  Give    some    account    of    the 
logic  of  aesthetics. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF     RELIGION. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  philoso- 
phy to  religion  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  uncon- 
scious in  life,  and  the  relation  to   it 
of  the  understanding. 

3.  What    are    some    of    the   ends 
aimed   at   by  the  unconscious  in  na- 
ture and  life  ? 

4.  State  and  illustrate  the  relation 


of  the  unconscious  to  the  ideas'  of  the 
reason. 

5.  State  some  of  the  results  of  this 
study  of  the  unconscious. 

6.  Define  the  word  faith. 

7.  Compare   the    basis  of   science 
with  that  of  religion. 

8.  How  must  a  science  of  religion 
be  constructed. 

9.  Is  all  religion  scientific  ? 

10.  If   not,  what  is  the  source  of 
other  material  in  religion  than   that 
of  pure  faith  ? 

11.  What  condition  of  human  na- 
ture is  needed  for  perfect  religion  ? 

12.  What  has  been  the  actual  char- 
acter of  religions  and  systems  of  the 
world  outside  of  Christianity  ? 

13.  Nature  of  the  antagonism  of 
positivism  to  theology  ? 

14.  Method  of  argument  and  reply  ? 

15.  What  was  the  first  critical  re- 
mark, viz.,  in  regard  to  the  utter  tran- 
sitoriness  of  Fetichism  ? 

16.  What  was  the  second  remark, 
viz.,  in  regard  to  the  relative  influence 
of  monotheism  and  the    earlier   reli- 
gions ? 

17.  The  third  critical  remark,  viz., 
in  regard  to  the  will  ? 

18.  A  fourth  general  remark,  viz., 
in  regard  to  the  significance  of  change 
in  theological  thought  ? 

19.  In  regard  to  application  of  his- 
torical test  to  religion  ? 

ETHICS. 

The  questions  in  this  series  cover  a 
range  so  wide,  that  we  have  content- 
ed ourselves  by  selecting  some  of  the 
more  characteristic  ones. 

1.  State  the  relation  of  moral  phi- 
losophy to  the  end  of  man,  and  how 
the  end  is  to  be  ascertained. 

2.  Explain  the   law  of    limitation, 
stated  by  Hopkins ;  his  classification  of 
the  mental  activities  as  related  to  ends. 

3.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  desires ; 
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explain '  the  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween appetite  and  desire ;  show  the 
the  relation  of  this  part  of  man's  con- 
stitution to  the  world,  and  to  the  ori- 
gin and  cure  of  asceticism. 

6.  Is  the  moral  faculty  a  distinct 
function  of  our  nature  ?  Do  the  di- 
versities of  men's  moral  judgment 
disprove  such  a  function  ?  Present 
remarks  upon  Bain's  doctrine. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  licentious 
systems  ?  Explain  that  of  Bentham, 
with  criticisms ;  that  of  Paley.  How 
does  Mill's  system  differ  from  pre- 
vious systems  of  utilitarianism  ?'  Is 
his  explanation  of  our  love  of  virtue, 
and  other  facts  of  man's  moral  experi- 
ence, satisfactory  ? 

10.  What  is  the  ground  of  obliga- 
tion ?  Explain  the  terms  good,  right, 
and  law;  state  the  limit  that  was 
presented  of  the  intuitive  function  of 
the  moral  reason,  and  show  how  the 
progress  of  morality  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  combined  action  of  .the  intui- 
tive faculty ;  of  the  inductive  and  de- 
ductive powers.  And  state,  finally, 
what  you  mean  by  the  terms  selfish- 
ness, self-love,  self-interest,  and  what 
was  taught  you  respecting  the  direct 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  argument 
a  posteriori  fox  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  ?     The  two  forms  of  it  ?  How 
is  the  cosinological   applied?      Why 
is  an  infinite  series  incredible  ?     The 
defect  of  the  cosmological  ?  what  meta- 
physical principle  does  it  rest  on  ? 

13.  The  physico-theological  ?    The 
value   of  it  ?    On  what  principle  does 
it  rest  ?     The  supposed  defects  of  it  ? 

14.  The  a  priori  argument  ?    Criti- 
cism   and  estimation  of    it?      State 
Kant's   conception    in   regard  to    all 
these  arguments,  his  criticism  of  them, 
and  the  reply. 

16.  State  the  evidence  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God.  What  is  meant  by 


the  personality  of  God,  and  the  proof 
of  it  ?  Give  the  course  of  thought  to 
show  that  what  we  call  evil  does  not 
prove  duality ;  and  state  on  what  our 
conviction  of  the  absolute  Divine 
moral  perfection  must  rest. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 
GOSPEL    OF    JOHN. 

1.  Give  the    summary    of  the  ev- 
idence for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John. 

2.  The  character  of  the  apostle,  and 
the  purpose  and  characteristics  of  his 
Gospel. 

3.  Where  did  John  derive  the  term 
(and  the  idea)"  Logos  "  ?  and  is  it  ne- 
csessary  to  suppose   that   he  had  read 
Philo? 

4.  In  John  i.  1,  what  is  meant  by 
the  second  &eog  ?  and   what  signifies 
the  omission  of  the  article  ? 

5.  What  does    John  preach  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  ? 

6.  What  does  the  Baptist  mean,  in 
John  i.  29  («  Behold  the  Lamb  ")  ? 

7.  What  does  Jesus  mean,  in  John 
i.  51  (52),  "  Hereafter    ye    shall   see 
heaven  opened  "  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  The 
wrath  of  God"  (iii.  36)? 

9.  By    what     word     are     miracles 
commonly  expressed  in  this  Gospel? 
and  what  value  does  Jesus  attach  to 
them  ? 

10.  The  duration  of  Christ's  minis- 
try. 

11.  How   could     Jesus     say    that 
Moses  wrote  of  him  (v.  46)  ? 

12.  Give   the    meaning   of   vi.    65 
("No  man  can  come  to  me  "). 

13.  What  does  Jesus  mean  in  viii. 
51  ("  If  a  man  keep  my  saying  ")  ? 

14.  What  view  is  to  be  taken  of 
viii.  58  ("  Before  Abraham  was  ")  ?  and 
why? 

15.  How  could   Jesus  speak  as  in 
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x.  8  ("  All   that  ever  came  before  me 
are  thieves  and  robbers  ")  ? 

16.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
x.  30  ("  I  'and  my  Father  are  one)  "  ? 

17.  In  what    sense    was   his 'com- 
mandment "new  "  (xiii.  34)  ? 

18.  What  "  greater  works  "  are  re- 
'f erred  to  in  xiv.  12  ? 

19.  Give  the   meaning  of   xiv.  13 
("  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  "). 

20.  The   doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in 
chaps,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.  — its  origin  and  its 
effects  ?  The  meaning  of  "  Paraclete  " 
and  "  Spirit  of  truth  "  ?   Why  is  the 
masculine  used  ?  and  what  is  meant  in 
xvi.  13, 14  ("  He   shall  glorify  me  ")  ? 

21.  What  is  the  meaning  of  John  xv. 
7  ("  Ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  ")  ? 

22.  Why  does  not  Jesus  pray  for 
"  the  world,"  xvii.  9  ? 

23.  How  are  we  to  interpret,  "  That 
the  Scripture    might  be  fulfilled,"  in 
xvii.  12  ? 

24.  Give  the  meaning   of  adrift  LVOV, 
in  i.  9,  xv.  1,  xvii.  3  ? 

HEBREW. 

Translate  Ps.  1.  Ixxxiv. 
"  «     xci. 

"  "     civ.,  ex. 

"  Isa.  xlii.  14,  to  end. 

"  "     xliii.  14,  to  end. 

PHILOSOPHY   OF    RELIGION. 

1.  State  and  illustrate  the  two  ways 
in  which  different  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, and  forms   of  religion,  may  be 
studied,  and    the    method   which    is 
adopted  in  this  course. 

2.  State   the  relation  between  the 
system  of  Hume  and  that  of  Kant. 

3.  Transcendental,  give  definition. 

4.  State  and  illustrate  Kant's  theory 
of  perception,  and  the  transcendental 
elements  involved  in  it. 

5.  What  does  Kant  mean    by  the 
understanding  ? 

6.  What   does  Kant  mean  by  the 
categories  ?  and  what  place  do  they  fill 
in  his  system  ? 


7.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  real 
world  to  our  thought  of  it,  according 
to  Kant's  system*? 

8.  What   does  Kant  m§an  by  the 
reason  ? 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  ideas 
of  the  reason  according  to  Kant  ? 

10.  Show  how    Kant    proves    the 
subjective   character  of   these  ideas: 
1st.    In  regard  to  rational  psychology. 
2d.    In  regard  to  unity  of  the  universe. 
3d.    In  regard  to  being  of  God. 

11.  What  does  Kant  mean  by  the 
practical  reason  ? 

12.  What  results  does  he  draw  from 
this  ? 

13.  How  does  he  regard  the  simpli- 
city of  the  results  at  which  his  philoso- 
phy arrived  ? 

14.  State   the  criticism  which  was 
made  upon  Kant's  system,  comparing 
it  with  Spinoza. 

15.  What  are  the  principal  results 
of  Kant's  system  ? 

HOMILETICS. 

1.  By   what     considerations    does^ 
Vinet  illustrate  the  importance  of  dis- 
position ? 

2.  What  four  negative  rules   does 
he  give  for  disposition  ? 

3.  State  and  explain  the  four  meth- 
ods suggested  for  presenting  a  subject. 

4.  State  some  considerations  in  re- 
gard to  the  order  in  which  arguments, 
or  other  divisions  of  a  subject,  are  to 
be  presented. 

5.  ...  In  regard  to  the  exordium 
of  a  discourse. 

6.  ...  In  regard  to  the    announce- 
ment .of  the  plan  of  a  discourse. 

7.  ...  In  regard  to  transition. 

8.  ...  In  regard  to  the  peroration. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  figures  of  similitude  are  to 
be  used  ? 

10.  What  suggestions  were  made 
in  regard  to  their  use  ? 
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ETHICS. 

[Under  this  head  #nd  the  next  we 
are  again  obliged  to  select  a  part  only 
of  the  questions.] 

2.  What  are  the  mutual  relation  of 
religion  and  morality  ? 

3.  Reasons  for  supposing  in  man  a 
power  of  choice ;  and  how  meet   the 
three  objections  of  Hamilton,  of  Mill, 
and  of  Edwards  ? 

7.  Distinguish  the  Just,  the  Honor- 
able, and  the  Eight,  and  explain  the 
relation  of  the  progress  of  the  first  two 
to  that  of  the  last. 

9.  The  preparation  for  Christianity 
by  ancient  ethical  systems,  and  how 
were  their  defects  supplied  by  it  ? 

10.  The  influence  on    morality  of 
the  system  of  Spinoza  ? 

12.  Is  natural  right  surrendered 
by  the  individual  to  the  State  ? 

14.  Duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
education. 

15.  What  of  the  charge  that  Chris- 
tianity   appeals    chiefly     to     selfish 
motives  ? 

17.  What  of  the  charge  that  it 
inculcates  asceticism  and  abstinence 
from  evil  rather  than  energetic  pursuit 
of  good  ? 

20.  The  ground  of  the  right  of 
Government  to  punish  ?  Give  various 
views. 

22.  What  is  the  influence  of  a  be- 
lief in  a  future  life  on  morality  ?  What 
are  the  evidences,  within  the  limits  of 
reason,  of  a  future  life,  metaphysical, 
psychological,  moral,  or  theistic  ? 

23.  On  what  two  grounds  did  Jesus 
Christ  rest  the  conviction  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  life  beyond  death?    and 
how  do  these  two  influence  each  other  ? 

CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCES. 

3.  What  is   meant   by  calling   the 
special   revelation  historical  and   re- 
demptive ? 

4.  State   the  qualifications   of  the 


bearer  of  divine  revelation.  How  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Christ  ?  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  divine  act  and 
human  knowledge  ? 

9.  Norton's  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment for  genuineness  ?  His  two  prop- 
ositions ?  His  argument  from  agree- 
ment of  copies  in  both  forms  of  it  ?  His 
argument  from  other  considerations, 
and  his  reply  to  objections  ? 

13.  The  importance  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr's testimony  ?  Result  of  examina- 
tion of  it  bearing  on  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  ? 

15.  The  argument  from  Celsus  and 
the  Gnostics  ? 

16.  The  means  of  giving  the  date 
of  the  synoptics  ? 

18.  The  testimony  of  Justin  to  the 
fourth  Gospel  ?  What  other  evidence 
against  the  date  being  so  late  as  A.D. 
150? 

19.  Internal  objections  to  genuine- 
ness, and  replies  ? 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

ETHICS. 

1.  What    is  the  Christian  law  of 
marriage  and   divorce  ?   The  ends  of 
marriage  ?  The  justification  of  divorce 
with  reference  to  law  in  this  country  ? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  family 
life  to  the  'development  of  man,  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  and  State  in 
regard  to  it  ? 

SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY. 

1.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  enlight- 
ened theism  to  suppose  divine  interpo- 
sition for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  men  ? 

4.  What  are  the  five  principal 
forms  of  theory  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Mediator  ? 

6.  What  is  the  alleged  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 

8.  What  the  alleged  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ?  What  the  explanation 
given  by  Trinitarians  of  texts  which 
seem  to  teach  the  subordination  of 
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Jesus  Christ  ?  such  as  "  My  father  is 
greater  than  I." 

12.  What  are  the   arguments  for  a 
conscious,    personal   pre-existence    of 
Christ,  and  their  force  ? 

13.  What  support  in  Scripture  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity 
of  Christ  ?  and  what  are  the  rational 
considerations  in  its  favor  ? 

16.  Is  there  any  peculiar  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  phase 
of  the  doctrine  ?  or  if  any,  what  ? 

1.  What  is  the   general  conception 
of  the  work  of  Christ  as  given  by  him- 
self? What  terms  are  applied  to  it  in 
the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  What  was  the  plan,  so  called,  of 
Jesus   Christ?    What   the    different 
views  of  it  ? 

4.  Explain  the  satisfaction  theory 
of  atonement,  and  give  criticism. 

5.  Governmental. 


6.  Moral  Influence. 

7.  Explain  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
death  ?  Is  it  the  sole  ground  of  forgive- 
ness ? 

8.  Give  the  principal  characteristics 
of  Christ's  martyrdom.     Do  they  af- 
ford   any    reason     why     forgiveness 
should  be  preached  in  Christ's  name  ? 

11.  What  is  the  analysis  of  Faith  ? 
its  characteristics  ?  its  elements  ?  dis- 
tinction between  its  object  and  end  ? 
between  belief  and  faith  ? 

13.  Justification  by  faith.  The 
Church  doctrine.  Difference  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  theologies 
in  this  point.  Meaning  of  Paul's 
"Law"  and  "Faith,"  and  the  truth 
contained  in  the  doctrine  ? 

15.  Definition  and  grounds  of 
spiritual  authority.  Authority  of 
Christ.  How  is  he  the  objective  Factor 
in  Christian  spiritual  development  ? 


UPS    AND    DOWNS. 
A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 

BY    EDWAUD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BERTHA'S  parting  from  the  Rosen- 
steins  had  been  a  hard  business,  — 
hard  to  her  and  hard  to  them.  Mrs. 
Rosenstein  was  in  tears  or  in  sulks 
from  the  moment  she  heard  of  it ; 
angry  and  sorry  by  turns :  nor 
could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
there  had  ever  been  moments  when 
she  had  pretended  that  she  wanted 
to  turn  poor  Bertha  away.  The  chil- 
dren were  real  mourners.  Bertha 
loved  them,  they  loved  her.  She  had, 
indeed,  lifted  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  real  love  is  ;  nor  would  it  be 
too  much  to  say,  that,  in  their  inter- 
course with  her,  they  forgot  for  the 
first  time  the  teasing  and  the  intri- 


guing habits  to  which  they  had  been 
used  from  childhood,  even  in  their  re- 
lations with  each  other. 

Bertha  was  to  return  East,  from 
Milwaukie,  by  steamboat.  The  boat 
left  Chicago  on  its  northward  course 
in  the  morning ;  and,  from  the  higher 
windows  of  the  house,  the  children 
were  on  the  lookout  to  announce  when 
its  smoke  appeared,  and  when,  there- 
fore, their  dear  Miss  Schwarz  would 
be  torn  away.  At  last  the  signal 
came.  It  was  certain  that  this  chim- 
ney and  this  smoke  were  the  real 
chimney  and  the  real  smoke.  Mrs. 
Rosenstein  had  ordered  out  the  car- 
riage, to  give  all  dignity  to  Bertha's 
departure.  All  the  children  were 
to  go  to  the  steamer  with  her.  Mr. 
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Bosenstein,  however,  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  they  had  been  forced  to 
drive  without  him. 

Bertha  had  private  reasons  for  re- 
gretting his  absence;  and  her  regret 
was  only  partially  relieved,  when,  just 
as  the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  Pix, 
as  the  children  called  the  office-boy^ 
came  up  with  this  note  from  Mr.  Eos- 
enstein, explaining  his  absence  :  — 
TUESDAY,  P.M. 

DEAR  Miss  SCHWARZ,  —  I  am 
very  sorry  not  to  say  "  good-by." 
I  am  also  very  much  annoyed,  be- 
cause, from  the  absence  of  the  cash- 
ier at  this  moment,  I  cannot  send  you 
your  monejr.  I  enclose  forty  dollars, 
and  on  your  arrival  at  Detroit  you 
will  find  my  check  for  the  balance, 
which  your  friends  there  will  readily 
cash  for  you. 

Wishing  you    a   pleasant  journey, 
my  dear  Miss  Schwarz,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  EOSENSTEIN. 

Forty  dollars  was,  in  fact,  enclosed. 
But  Bertha  knew  then,  that  forty 
dollars  might  not  carry  her  back  to 
Boston  ;  and  she  was  sorry  to  cut  loose 
from  her  base  wholly  dependent  on 
a  letter  to  be  received  on  the  way. 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  She  kissed  Mrs.  Eosenstein 
for  the  last  time,  and  departed. 

For  one,  I  never  thank  the  enter- 
prising railroad  companies,  which, 
by  carrying  their  rival  lines  across 
Michigan,  have  robbed  us  of  the  old 
delight  of  the  voyage  through  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  which  used  to 
come  in  in  such  charming  relief 
between  Detroit  and  Milwaukiq. 
Bertha  was  sorry  to  leave  her  pupils, 
but  she  was  very  glad  to  be  going 
home.  She  had  met  life  for  the  first 
time  on  her  own  responsibility.  And 
she  had  done  what  she  set  out  to  do. 


She  did  not  know  it,  but  in  her  first 
battle  she  had  come  off  conqueror. 

A  battle,  as  defined  by  a  distin- 
guished commander  of  men,  is  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder,  where  you 
think  every  thing  goes  wrong.  But 
under  its  excitement,  he  says,  time 
passes  very  quickly.  You  find  per- 
haps, after  a  few  hours,  which  seem 
not  many  minutes,  that  more  things 
have  gone  wrong  on  the  other  side 
than  on  yours.  And  then,  to  your 
amazement,  you  know  that  you  are 
victorious. 

This  was  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened with  Bertha  Schwarz.  She  had 
undertaken  to  hold  a  certain  post, 
where  she  had  been  stationed  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  A  very  hard 
post  it  had  proved  to  be.  Once  and 
again  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  beat 
a  retreat,  and  inarch  off  as  she  could, 
colors  flying  or  colors  trailed.  And 
at  last,  without  any  act  of  hers,  she 
was  told  that  she  was  relieved  from 
this  "  Castle  Dangerous "  to  which 
she  had  pledged  herself;  and,  while 
she  was  in  fact  gaining  every  thing 
she  would  have  gained  by  retreat,  she 
was  not  retreating,  but  everybody 
was  surrounding  her  with  tenderness, 
and  grieving  for  her  departure. 
Yes  :  Bertha  had  had  her  first  tussle 
with  life,  and  had  come  off  victor. 

And  now  there  was  this  delicious 
summer  voyage  before  her  to  rest  in. 
She  had  soon  arranged  her  pretty 
state-room,  opened  the  windows  for  the 
best  draught,  and  then  found  herself 
sitting  in  the  shade  on  deck,  pretend- 
ing to  read,  but  really  dreaming  of 
home,  as  the  boat  dashed  along  on  her 
voyage  to  Mackinac,  and  the  big, 
fleecy  clouds  which  made  mountains 
above  the  horizon  slowly  drifted  by 
on  the  clear  blue.  It  is  the  poetry 
of  travelling ;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity 
there  is  so  little  left  of  it.  The  boat 
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stopped  once  and  again,  for  passen- 
gers, for  freight,  and  for  wood.  The 
weather  was  calm,  —  so  calm  that  Ber- 
tha felt  no  sea-sickness.  She  could 
read  if  she  cared  to  read,  —  she  could 
draw  the  outlines  of  the  cumulus  if 
she  cared  to  draw.  Best  of  all,  she 
could  sit  and  watch  the  clouds,  or  at 
night  the  stars,  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  not  obliged 
to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  She 
might  be  as  lazy  as  she  pleased,  and 
in  her  laziness  she  was  stealing  no 
one's  money  or  time.  She  might 
dream  of  the  future,  she  might  re- 
member the  past ;  and  there  was  no 
fear  that  the  charming  reverie  would 
be  broken  by,  "Where  is  Miss 
Schwarz?"  or,  "0  Miss  Schwarz ! 
the  book  is  wrong ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
wrong." 

There  are  some  little  islands,  called, 
I  think,  the  Manito  Islands,  near  the 
north  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  at  one 
of  these  the  boat  touched  for  wood. 
The  captain  came,  and  told  Bertha 
that  they  would  be  detained  there  an 
hour,  if  she  liked  to  walk  ;  and  that 
he  should  give  all  the  passengers  am- 
ple warning  when  they  must  return, 
if  only  they  would  be  careful  to 
listen  for  the  bell.  Bertha  gladly 
joined  quite  a  large  walking-party, 
and  they  went  on  shore.  How 
strange  that  anybody  should  want  to 
live  on  this  little  island!  And  yet, 
clearly  enough,  the  people  that  lived 
there  were  very  like  the  people  who 
lived  elsewhere.  Nay,  Bertha  was 
conscious,  as  possibly  we  all  are,  of  a 
certain  interior  sense  of  delight  which 
must  accrue  were  one  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys.  True,  I  observe  that  all 
islanders  quit  their  principalities 
when  they  can.  Even  Bobinsori 
Crusoe,  with  Friday;  even  Peter 
Wilkins,  Masterman  Keady,  the 
French  cabin-boy,  all  that  redoubt- 


able company,  with  the  single  mem- 
orable exception  of  the  Swiss  Family, 
have,  at  an  instant's  call,  abandoned 
happy  home,  goats,  wheat-tields,  pip- 
kins, bows  and  arrows,  grottos,  cocoa- 
nuts,  melons,  turtles,  eggs,  and  sav- 
ages, and  every  thing  else  they  had  to 
make  them  comfortable,  and,  from 
insular  independence  and  security, 
have  returned  to  continental  law.-. 
tenures,  and  dangers,  —  to  living  on 
wages,  and  working  at  other  people's 
directions.  None  the  less,  in  our 
dreams  of  creature  bliss,  do  we  all 
wish,  like  Sancho-Panza  and  Gov. 
Steuben,  that  we  were  lords  of  islands. 

The  walking  party  fared  inland, 
began  collecting  flowers,  looked  in  at 
one  log-cabin  and  another,  and  came 
almost  immediately  on  one,  the  small- 
est of  the  group,  which  was  evidently 
the  schoolhouse,  so  voluble  and  loud 
was  the  storm  of  treble  enunciation 
which  came  pouring  from  the  open 
door.  Bertha,  from  professional  in- 
terest, and  one  or  two  of  the  other 
passengers,  stopped  and  went  in. 

A  slight,  pretty  girl,  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  seventeen  years 
old  herself,  came  forward  to  meet 
them.  She  offered  the  only  chair, 
her  own;  bade  two  of  the  bigger 
boys  rise,  that  their  bench  might 
serve  for  the  visitors,  and,  with  shy- 
ness undisguised  and  undisguisable, 
thanked  them  for  coming  to  see  ln-r 
school.  "I  do  not  have  many  visit- 
ors/' she  said.  The  children,  mean- 
while, did  not  affect  to  continue  thrir 
studies,  but  dropped  their  books  upon 
their  knees,  and  contemplated  the 
dress  of  the  strangers,  and  tln-ir 
every  movement,  with  ondiBsembled 
curiosity. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  other 
passengers  had  seen  all  they  wanted 
to  see;  where,  in  fact,  then-  was 
nothing  to  see  but  what  they  had 
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seen  a  thousand  times  before.  They 
bade  good-by.  But  Bertha  was 
drawn  to  the  young  schoolmistress, 
by  a  certain  likeness  in  their  posi- 
tions; and,  while  the  others  walked 
on,  she  staid  behind  to  question  her 
as  to  her  experience. 

There  was  hardly  any  story  to  tell. 
The  little  mistress  was  not  native  to 
the  island  :  she  had  come  thither,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  from  Manitowoc,  a 
little  lumber  settlement  on  the  main 
land;  hearing,  from  the  mate  of  a 
schooner,  that  they  wanted  a  teacher 
here.  Yes,  she  was  lonely  some- 
times;  but  she  found  all  the  people 
were  kind  to  her,  though  they  did 
not  know  much  about  books.  They 
knew  enough  to  know  that  the  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  read  them,  and 
that,  the  sooner  they  learned,  the  bet- 
ter. She  thought  the  last  teacher 
must  have  been  careless,  some  of  the 
children  were  so  much  behindhand. 
"  But  then,"  said  she  prettily,  "  I  am 
afraid  the  next  one  will  say  the  same 
of  me.  For  really,  I  know  so  little 
myself,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  pre- 
tend to  teach  them." 

Now,  Bertha  had  said  this  to 
herself  ten  thousand  times,  and  she 
knew  she  had.  She  had  said  it,  in 
these  very  words,  in  the  last  letter 
she  wrote  home ;  and  she  knew  she 
had.  But,  for  all  that,  the  moment 
she  heard  this  sister  in  the  craft  say 
so,  Bertha,  as  in  duty  bound,  took 
upon  herself  the  part  of  comforter, 
and  bravely  said,  "Why,  you  know 
more  than  they  do.  You  know  that 
a  b  spells  ab  ;  and  that  is  more  than 
some  of  them  know.  You  know  that 
seven  times  seven  is  forty-nine. 
That  is  much  more  than  these  little 
boys  know,  I  am  sure.  That  is  the 
way  I  comfort  myself.  For  I  am  a 
'  school niarm  '  too." 

"  Are   you  ?  "    said   the   shy  girl ; 


and  her  heart  opened  at  once  to 
Bertha.  "  But  you  have  had  some 
chance  to  learn.  And  I,  —  I  have  only 
had  the  school  at  Manitowoc ;  and 
I  did  have  father  and  mother  !  "  and 
her  large  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bertha  :  "  I  have  had 
good  teachers;  and  many  a  time  in 
the  last  year  have  I  wondered  why  I 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  let  them  slip  by 
me,  without  my  learning  more  from 
them.  Only  give  me  another  chance, 
and  you  shall  see  ! "  And  they  both 
laughed,  so  as  to  make  the  school- 
children wonder.  ''But  let  me  tell 
you  one  secret,  that  my  uncle  told  me. 
It  was  a  story.  He  told  me  that  a 
great  French  professor  fell  sick  ;  and 
his  son,  who  was  a  very  young  man, 
had  to  go  and  take  his  classes  in 
astronomy.  *  Now,  the  young  man 
did  not  know  near  so  much  as  his 
father.  But  the  scholars  liked  him 
a  great  deal  better.  And  somebody 
asked  him  how  this  happened.  The 
young  man  laughed,  and  said,  'It 
must  be  because  I  am  only  three  les- 
sons in  advance  of  the  scholars.' 
You  see,  he  knew  what  their  troubles 
and  trials  were." 

"  It  is  as  my  father  says,  —  his 
ladder  had  the  rungs  nearer  together. 
If  that  is  all  they  want,  mine  are 
close  enough  together."  And  the 
shy  girl  laughed,  as  if  again  quite 
at  ease,  and  as  if  she  had  known 
Bertha  always.  For  this  was  Ber- 
tha's way.  Had  these  been  the  days 
of  horse-cars,  Bertha  would  always 
have  had  the  confidence  of  all  the 
women  in  a  car  before  they  came  to 
Union  Place  or  to  the  City  Hall. 

Bertha  asked  the  little  schoolmis- 
tress what  she  had  to  read.  "  Oh  !  " 
said  she,  il  that  is  the  hardest  of  all. 
The  people  take  a  few  newspapers  ; 
but  they  are  full  of  politics.  You  do 
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not  know  how  much  I  know  about 
the  county  elections  in  the  State.  I 
brought  all  my  books  with  me,  and  I 
read  them,  and  read  them,  till  I  know 
them  by  heart.  Did  you  ever  read 
the  life  of  Henry  Martyn?  I  have 
got  one  volume  of  the  large  edition 
of  that.  Then  I  have  got  Dwight's 
Sermons,  and  a  volume  of  Flint's  Let- 
ters :  they  were  at  the  house  I  boarded 
at,  and  some  other  books." 

Bertha  was  amazed  at  the  poor 
child's  cheerfulness.  She  knew,  in 
her  heart,  that  she  should  have  died 
with  such  a  library.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  say,  "  Let  me  give  you 
some  books."  But  she  knew  that 
was  not  best ;  and,  as  the  words 
formed  themselves,  she  said  the  right 
thing,  and  not  the  wrong.  "  Would 
you  not  like  to  borrow  some  books  of 
me  ?  I  have  got  a  good  many  in  my 
trunk,  which  I  shall  not  need  all  the 
way  home." 

How  that  child's  face  brightened  ! 
But  how  she  said  it  was  impossible ! 
Then  how  Bertha  explained,  that, 
when  she  had  finished  the  books,  she 
could  send  them  to  Milwaukie.  Then 
the  school-mistress  confessed  that  her 
uncle,  the  mate  of  the  schooner,  often 
touched  at  Milwaukie,  and  would  do 
any  thing  for  her.  Thes  it  proved 
that  school  was  nearly  done  ;  and  the 
mistress  dismissed  the  scholars,  noth- 
ing loath,  a  little  early,  and  walked 
quickly  with  Bertha  to  the  landing. 
The  two  girls  rushed  on  board,  nod- 
ded to  the  mate,  who  was  directing 
the  business  of  the  wood,  and  learned 
from  him  that  they  had  still  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  the  boat  would 
sail.  Half  an  hour  was  a  long  time, 
indeed ;  and  Bertha  and  Ruth  entered 
Bertha's  state-room  joyously,  and  in  a 
moment  more  had  her  large  trunk 
open,  and  its  contents  scattered  on  all 
the  two  beds.  How  Ruth's  eyes  wa- 


tered, and   how  her  face  glowed,  as 
she  saw  Bertha's  treasures ! 

And  Bertha,  she  was  so  full  with 
the  delight  that  she  knew  her  treas- 
ures would  give,  that  she  was  willing 
to   part   with    almost    all    of    them. 
Not   from    all.     There  were   two   or 
three  of  these  books,  and  those  the 
most   worn   of  all,  which   had   been 
partners   of  too    many   sorrows   and 
too   many  joys ;  they  had   been  wet 
with  too  many  tears,  and  the}7  had 
too  many  pencil-marks,  records  of  old 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  for  Ber- 
tha to  be  willing  to  part,  even  for  a 
day,  from  them.     But  the  two  girls 
turned  them  all  over.     They  talked 
and   they  questioned    and  they  an- 
swered.     Bertha  offered  more   than 
Ruth  would    take.      And,  after  all, 
Bertha  had  to  judge,  not  Ruth,  —  as 
how   should   she?      Bertha  brought 
together,  on  the  chair  where  they  had 
spread   the   newspaper,  her  two-vol- 
ume    Tennyson,    Mi*;     Martin eau's 
"Deerbrook,"    Mrs.    Follen's    Selec- 
tions from  Fenelon,   the    "Elements 
of  Perspective/'  which  happened  to 
have  strayed  in  from  the  school-books, 
in  which  Ruth  showed  a  curious  in- 
terest ;  an  odd  volume  of  Lockhart's 
Scott;    Lowell's   little   first   volume, 
"A  Year's  Life,"    and    a  volume  of 
Uhland's    poems.       Ruth    said    she 
had  one  or  two  German  children,  and 
she  "might  as  well"  learn  German 
that  winter  from  some  of  the  mothers. 
Bertha  felt  all  the  grotesque  oddity 
of  the  collection.     Ruth  felt  as  if  it 
were   a   bag   of  diamonds.      Bertha 
looked   at  it,  and  s:ii<l.  "I  must  put 
in  something  more.     Oh,  here  it  is ! 
take  my  '  Christian  Year.' "    And  she 
put   into  the  top  of  tlie  parcel  the 
miniature  volume,  and  s;iid  to  Ruth, 
"Now,  that  one  is  a  keepsake  from 
me.      Do  not  send  that  back  when 
you  send  the  others." 
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"  Bang !  bang  !  bang !  bang ! "  said 
the  bell  up  stairs;  and  hastily  the 
girls  folded  the  newspaper  round  their 
treasures,  and  tied  up  a  sorry-looking 
parcel.  They  kissed  each  other,  and 
kissed  each  other,  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  a  hundred  years ; 
and  Bertha  led  Ruth  to  the  gang- 
way, and  bade  her  good-by. 

The  sun  was  yet  two  hours  high, 
and  they  started  again  on  their  way 
to  Mackinac. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  last  morning  of  the  voyage, 
Bertha  found  herself  sleepless;  for 
her,  an  unusual  experience.  So  soon 
as  it  was  light,  she  rose  and  dressed 
herself,  put  on  her  cloak,  and  went 
on  deck,  that  she  might  be  sure  to 
see  the  sun  rise.  The  deck  was  wet 
with  the  fog,  and  the  lake  was  white 
with  it ;  so  that  the  steamer  pushed 
on  as  through  a  clo*ud.  But  Bertha 
was  well  shod ;  and  though  she  found 
it  too  chilly  to  sit  still,  —  indeed,  there 
was  no  bench  or  other  seat  dry 
enough  for  her  to  sit  upon,  —  she 
walked  bravely  up  and  down  and 
across  the  boat,  and  warmed  herself 
by  exercise. 

As  she  walked  forward  on  one  of 
these  excursions,  —  for  the  boat  was 
so  large  that  they  almost  deserved  that 
name,  —  she  observed  that  below  her, 
on  the  forward  deck,  there  was  a 
group  of  men  speaking  in  subdued 
whispers ;  and  among  them,  in  a  mo- 
ment, she  made  out  the  captain  and 
the  first  mate,  whom  she  already 
knew  well.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  captain  threw  up  his  hand,  as  a 
signal  to  the  man  in  the  wheel-house 
above  him,  close  by  where  Bertha 
was  standing.  Bertha  heard  his  bell 
strike,  as  a  signal  to  the  engineer. 
The  engine  stopped,  and  the  boat  lost 
way  slowly.  The  captain  beckoned 


to  some  one  between  decks,  below 
where  Bertha  stood.  All  this  passed 
without  a  word  spoken  aloud,  and 
her  curiosity  was  excited  more  and 
more.  In  a  moment,  six  of  the  deck- 
hands came  forward  together,  bear- 
ing on  three  handspikes,  of  which 
they  grasped  both  ends,  a  coarse 
wooden  box,  which  they  laid  upon 
the  gang-way  plank.  Bertha  had 
already  observed  that  this  lay  on  the 
deck,  as  if  for  a  landing,  though 
there  was  no  land  in  sight ;  and  that 
the  low  plank  bulwark  of  the  forward 
deck  was  down,  as  if  some  one  were 
to  come  on  board  or  to  land.  One  or 
two  deck-passengers,  who  seemed  to 
be  of  the  poorest  class  of  emigrants, 
—  men  who  had  been  disappointed  in 
Chicago  and  were  going  back  to 
Detroit,  followed  the  little  procession 
of  the  bearers.  From  the  manner 
of  them  all,  Bertha  had  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  coffin  she  was  looking 
down  upon. 

The  whole  group,  as  it  gathered 
below  her,  was  perhaps  a  dozen  men, 
all  rough  men  in  their  look  and 
apparel.  As  the  boat  at  last  lost 
head- way  entirely,  the  mate  nodded 
again  to  the  captain :  the  captain  re- 
moved his  cap,  and  said,  "  Will  you 
take  off  your  hats,  while  we  bury  the 
dead  ?  "  The  men  around  instantly 
and  respectfully  obeyed.  Two  of 
them  lifted  the  inner  end  of  the  gang- 
way plank  as  high  as  they  could,  and 
as  quickly.  The  coffin  shot  sudden- 
ly off  into  the  lake.  It  had  been 
weighted  sufficiently,  —  it  sank  be- 
neath the  surface,  —  a  few  rough 
bubbles  rose  and  broke,  and  then  the 
little  waves  beat  against  the  steamer's 
side  as  they  did  before.  Two  deck 
hands,  without  being  bidden,  replaced 
the  movable  piece  of  the  boat's  low 
bulwark ;  the  captain  waved  his  hand 
to  the  pilot,  the  pilot  touched  his 
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bell  for  the  engineer,  the  engine 
panted  and  snorted,  the  walking- 
beam  began  to  move  and  the  paddles 
to  turn,  the  boat  was  in  motion,  and 
the  funeral  was  over. 

Bertha,  as  it  happened,  had  never 
seen  any  funeral  service  before.  The 
complete  respect  and  simple  rever- 
ence of  these  rough  sailors  in  the 
presence  of  death,  made  her  think 
that  the  most  stately  ceremonial 
would  hardly  express  more. 

As  she  resumed  her  walk  up  and 
down  on  the  promenade-deck,  she  met 
the  captain. 

"  I  saw  you  looking  at  our  funeral," 
lie  said.  "I  hope  it  did  not  shock 
you.  We  sailors  are  a  rough  set 
perhaps.  But  I  could  not  carry  this 
body  into  Detroit." 

"  I  was  not  shocked,"  said  Bertha. 
"  I  was  greatly  moved  by  the  sympa- 
thy and  respectful  bearing  of  the  men. 
But  who  was  this  ?  Were  there  no 
friends  ?  Could  you  not  have  left  him 
at  Detroit,  and  why  ?  " 

The  captain  told  her  that  this  was 
a  poor  homeless  fellow  who  had  come 
on  board  at  Chicago  to  beg  a  passage, 
which  had  been  given  him.  But  the 
day  before,  too  late  to  leave  him  at 
Mackinac,  he  had  suddenly  been 
taken  sick  ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  to  any  one  who  had  ever  seen 
Asiatic  cholera,  but  that  that  was  his 
disease.  "  Now,  you  know,  Miss 
Schwarz,  that,  so  far,  they  have  no 
cholera  at  Detroit;  and  they  would 
not  thank  me  to  bring  them  a  case 
from  the  westward.  I  thought  the 
fairest  thing  I  could  do  for  them, 
anxious  as  they  are,  was  to  bury  the 
poor  fellow  in  the  lake.  It  is  as  near 
to  heaven  as  on  land,  as  brave  old 
Gilbert  said." 

And  Bertha  asked  if  he  had  no 
fear  about  his  other  passengers. 

No.    None  thus  far.    As  she  knew, 


-^,, 


he  had  but  few 
though  on  his  last  voyn-v  \\V.>t  he 
carried  two  hundred.  '•  \\V  do  110t 
carry  near  so  many  the  other  \vav." 
And  then  the  courteous  captaii. 
pressed  again  the  hope  which  he  had 
expressed  -before,  that  Bertha  would 
go  with  him  all  the  way  to  Buffalo. 
Bertha  was  herself  not  certain.  She- 
would  gladly  go  to  Boston  as  quickly 
as  she  might.  But,  at  her  aunt's  re- 
quest, she  had  written  to  Mrs.  Em- 
len  in  Detroit,  to  say  that  she  would 
visit  her  for  a  day  or  two  in  her 
return  eastward.  Mr.  Ro 
arrangements  about  money  now  com- 
pelled her,  at  least,  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Emlen  to  find  his  letter  there.  She 
did  not  dare  attempt  the  joum- 
Boston,  with  its  chances  of  interrup- 
tion, with  what  was  left  of  her  forty 
dollars.  So  she  told  the  friendly  cap- 
tain that  she  could  not  decide  whether 
to  go  on  with  him  or  not,  until  she 
had  seen  her  friends  ;  and  he  told  her 
that  his  boat  would  remain  at  Detroit 
for  the  better  part  of  the  day,  before 
passing  into  the  lower  lakes,  and  that 
she  might  have  that  period  for  her 
decision.  Before  they  parted,  he 
gave  her  a  hint  which  she  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  act  upon,  —  that  she 
had  better  say  nothing  to  the  other 
passengers  of  the  impromptu  funeral 
service  she  had  seen.  To  speak  of 
it  would  do  no  good,  and  it  might 
make  them  anxious.  As  soon  as  they 
came  into  the  river,  he  would  tell 
them  the  whole  story,  and  they  could 
decide  whether  to  go  on  with  him  or 
no.  "For  myself,*'  said  In-,  "  I  have 
seen  cholera  too  often,  and  know  too 
well  how  little  any  man  knows  of  it, 
to  be  more  afraid  of  it  in  one  place 
than  in  another.  I  shall  do  my  duty 
by  this  boat,  which  the  owners  have 
intrusted  to  me.  And  for  the  rest, 
the  good  God  will  care." 
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Bertha  said  nothing,  but  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  gave  him 
her  hand  with  a  frankness  which 
showed  him  that  she  trusted  him. 
And,  from  that  moment,  she  would 
rather  have  made  all  her  voyage  with 
this  captain,  although  she  saw  the 
risk  of  a  cholera-tainted  vessel.  Ber- 
tha also  had  lived  long  enough  to 
learn  to  believe  in  men  more  than  in 
things. 

Nothing  was  said  at  breakfast,  to 
show  any  alarm  among  the  passen- 
gers. The  captain's  secret  had  not 
yet  found  its  way  so  far  as  the  occu- 
pants of  the  first  cabin.  But,  as  the 
morning  passed,  as  Bertha  sat  read- 
ing in  the  saloon,  she  noticed  that  a 
gentleman,  who  was  playing  euchre 
not  far  off,  was  summoned  to  his 
state-room.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  again,  and  came  to  Bertha 
herself,  directly,  to  ask  her  if  she 
would  see  his  wife,  who  was  taken 
suddenly  ill.  Bertha  had  made  their 
acquaintance  on  the  voyage ;  and  they 
had  very  kindly  shielded  her,  as  they 
could,  from  the  discomforts  of  loneli- 
ness. She  went  at  once  to  the  poor 
lady's  room,  —  I  had  almost  said  her 
cell,  —  and  saw  in  an  instant  that 
she  was  very  ill.  Not'  that  she  com- 
plained much ;  but  she  said,'  "  0 
Miss  Schwarz,  I  am  so  weak !  I 
don't  know  what  ails  me.  What  do 
you  think  can  be  the  matter  with 
me?" 

Her  face  had  a  pale,  sunken, 
earthy  look,  so  that  Bertha  even 
wondered  if  she  should  have  known 
her.  But  what  alarmed  her  most,  as 
the  poor  lady  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  rather  than 
pain,  was  that  bluish .  margin  round 
the  eyes,  of  which  she  had  read  the 
description  so  often,  that  it  would 
have  told  her  the  whole  story,  had  she 
not  known  that  one  man  had  already 


died  of  cholera  on  that  vessel  since 
midnight.  She  sent  Mr.  Umberhine 
at  once  to  the  boat's  kitchen  for  hot 
water.  She  brought  her  own  little 
stores  of  medicines  from  her  state- 
room, and  overhauled  the  sick  lady's. 
So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  any- 
body was  ill,  she  had  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  bottles  thrust  upon  her  by 
all  the  different  passengers,  from  the 
pure  laudanum  of  the  "  thorough " 
school,  round  to  the  lobelia  and  cay- 
enne pepper  of  the  come-outers.  If 
Bertha  had  administered  in  turn  from 
each  of  the  phials  which  she  took 
and  thanked  for,  and  arranged  out  of 
the  sight  of  her  hardly  conscious 
patient,  her  practice  would  have  been 
as  intelligible,  and  perhaps  as  effica- 
cious, as  most  of  the  cholera  practice 
of  that  day.  As  it  was,  she  hardly 
ventured  on  the  physician's  field. 
She  knew  what  peppermint  was,  and 
that  she  dared  to  administer.  Two 
or  three  times  Mr.  Umberhine  took 
the  responsibility  of  laudanum.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  try  to  keep  their  patient  warm, 
to  follow  the  symptoms  as  best  they 
could,  and  to  hope  for  a  favorable 
turn. 

Before  dinner-time  had  come,  they 
were  not  alone  in  their  anxieties. 
Everybody  on  board  the  boat  knew 
that  they  had  cholera  as  a  fellow- 
passenger. 

Two  other  ladies,  a  little  child, 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  first 
cabin,  were  sick  in  their  state-rooms ; 
and  it  was  whispered  that  that  fine 
first  mate,  with  whom  Bertha  had 
had  many  a  good  walk  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  was 
dying  in  his  room  forward.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  look  at  the 
declining  sun,  and  to  pray  that  even- 
ing would  come  ;  for  by  sunset  they 
would  arrive  at  the  city. 
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Sunset  came.  They  arrived  at  the 
city.  And  nobody  was  dead.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The 
good  captain  was  relieved  from  at 
least  one  anxiety  the  moment  he 
landed.  He  called  the  shore-clerk 
on  one  side,  in  a  whisper  told  him 
that  he  had  cholera  on  board,  and 
asked  whether  there  were  any  port- 
regulations  which  would  hinder  his 
landing  his  passengers.  But  before 
he  was  done,  the  man  told  him  that 
poor  Detroit  was  cholera  stricken 
already ;  and  that  five  cases,  more  or 
less,  would  neither  make  nor  relieve 
alarm.  They  determined,  in  their 
hurried  council,  to  land  the  passen- 
gers who  were  well  as  soon  as  might 
be,  and  then  to  run  the  boat  to  a 
landing  lower  down  the  river,  whence 
the  sick  passengers  could  be  trans- 
ferred more  easily  to  the  hospital. 
This  determination  was  at  once  an- 
nounced to  the  passengers  of  both 
grades.  The  captain  also  told  them 
that  he  should  defer  his  after  voyage 
to  Buffalo,  at  least  till  the  boat  could 
be  cleaned  and  fumigated.  They  had 
no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  go  at  once 
on  shore. 

Bertha  staid  with  her  suffering 
friend.  But  by  this  time  she  was 
certain  that  the  paroxysms  of  the 
disease  were  not  so  acute  as  before  ; 
and  her  sleep,  due  to  the  laudanum 
perhaps,  was  sufficient  to  relieve  her, 
in  a  measure,  from  pain.  When  the 
boat  had  run  down  to  the  hospital 
landing,  and  when  the  careful  hospi- 
tal attendants  were  ready  with  their 
litter  to  carry  the  poor  lady  to  her 
bed,  she  was  in  one  of  these  drowsy, 
unconscious  turns ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  they  made  the  transfer  without 
her  knowledge,  and  without  new  pain. 

When  they  saw  her  lying  tran- 
quilly in  a  civilized  bed,  with  a  nice 
Quaker  nurse  directing  every  little 


accessory  for  comfort,  Bertha  felt  a 
sense  of  relief,  almost  as  if  the  dis- 
ease was  already  conquered.  Mr. 
Umberhine,  for  his  part,  took  lier 
by  both  hands,  the  tears  flowing  un- 
checked down  his  cheeks,  and  said, 
"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough,  > 
Schwarz.  But  you  must  not  stay 
here  to  be  thanked.  You  have  been 
breathing  this  atmosphere  of  con- 
tagion too  long.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  now,  and  where  can  I  send 
you  ?  " 

Bertha  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
for  which   she  was  needed   now  ;  and 
she  told  Mr.  Umberhine,  thut,  if  he 
would   find   a   carriage   for   her, 
would  go  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Emlen's. 

She  said  her  "  friend  Mrs.  Emlen's." 
But  she  had  been  painfully  conscious, 
all  the  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Emlen 
would  not  know  her  from  Eve  or 
from  Adah  or  from  Zillah,  except  by 
costume.  Nor  was  it  quite  clear  to 
Bertha's  mind  that  Mrs.  Emlen  would 
welcome,  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
a  strange  girl,  who  would  have  to 
confess  in  the  first  moment,  that  she 
had  just  come  from  an  infected  vessel, 
and  that  she  had  been  all  day  long 
hanging  over  a  cholera  patient.  But, 
after  thinking  it  all  over,  Bertha  de- 
termined to  try  the  adventure,  as  the 
old  romancers  say.  It  was  doing  as 
she  would  be  done  by.  Thut  she  was 
sure  of.  If  she  were  living  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Emlen  came  to  her 
and  said  she  was  Aunt  Mary's  friend, 
she  would  welcome  her  gladly,  though 
she  came  at  midnight,  un«l  rann-  after 
nursing  forty  cholera  patients.  At 
any  rate,  she  must  go  to  the  Emlens' 
to  get  Mr.  Eoseustein's  letter.  For, 
indeed,  until  she  received  that,  she 
had  hardly  a  right  to  go  aiiywh.-iv. 
Bertha  was  sorry  now,  thut,  «  vm  at 
the  lust  moment,  she  hud  not  ordered 
her  trunks  buck  from  the  bout  at  Mil- 
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waukie,  and  waited  for  the  boat  of 
Saturday.  She  saw  now  that  she 
should  not  have  started  on  her  jour- 
ney without  the  money. 

Mr.  Umberhine  was  long  in  return- 
ing with  the  carriage.  It  was  after 
nine  o'clock  before  he  came.  Even 
then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
where  they  were  to  go.  Bertha  was 
quite  sure  of  th e  address, —  of  th  e  nam  e, 
and  of  the  street.  But  the  driver  of 
the  carriage  was  quite  sure,  thata  if  she 
had  the  name  right,  the  street  was 
wrong,  —  that  nobody  named  Emlen 
lived  on  that  street;  indeed,  there 
were  but  three  houses  there.  As  for 
Mr.  William  Emlen,  the  driver  knew 
him  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  father. 
Indeed,  he  hardly  knew  any  one  else. 
You  would  have  thought  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  were  spent  in  going 
to  Mr.  William  Emlen's  house,  and  in 
taking  Mr.  William  Emlen's  children 
to  ride.  Before  such  pertinacity  Ber- 
tha gave  way,  though  the  man  had  to 
confess  that  his  Mr.  William  Emlen 
lived  far  from  the  place  hers  lived. 
Mr.  Umberhine  faintly  offered  to  go 
with  her  on  this  night  quest.  But 
this  she  would  not  hear  of.  She  told 
him  to  stay  with  his  wife,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  see  them  early  in 
the  morning. 

So  they  rode  and  rode  and  rode, 
nearly  half  an  hour,  as  it  seemed  to 
Bertha.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
handsome  house,  evidently  quite  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  To  Bertha's 
relief  it  was  lighted.  She  had  been 
afraid  they  would  all  be  in  bed.  She 
rang,  and  announced  herself  at  the 
door,  and  awaited  somewhat  nervous- 
ly her  welcome. 

She  was  not  asked  in,  but  was  left 
standing  in  the  hall.  That  was  a  bad 
omen.  In  a  moment  Mrs.  Emlen 
came  herself,  an  elderly  lady,  tall, 
dried  up,  and  decidedly  forbidding. 


Poor  Bertha  worked  through  her 
explanation  as  best  she  could,  trying 
not  to  apologize,  and  especially  not  to 
cry.  But,  before  she  was  half  through, 
the  old  lady  condescended  to  set  all 
right  by  explaining,  in  a  very  mag- 
nificent manner,  that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take ;  that  she  was  Mrs.  Robert  Euilyn, 
and  that  this  was  Mr.  Robert  Emlyn's 
house  ;  and  that  they  spelt  their  name 
"lyn,"  and  not  "len."  As  for  Mr. 
William  Emlen,  who  spelt  his  name 
"  len,"  she  believed  he  was,  a  very 
respectable  person ;  indeed,  she  was 
sure  he  was ;  but  he  was  no  relation 
of  theirs.  She  believed  he  lived  in 
Avery  Street ;  indeed,  she  was  sure  he 
did ;  which  was  just  what  Bertha  had 
been  sure  of  in  the  beginning.  So  poor 
Bertha  had  sunk  the  better  part  of  an 
hour,  and  had  gained  nothing.  She 
tried  to  keep  in  her  tears,  bade  the 
stiff  old  lady  good  evening,  took  care 
not  to  apologize  or  to  thank  her,  there 
being  nothing  to  thank  her  for,  and 
did  not  abuse  the  crestfallen  coachman. 
For  Bertha's  grandfather  had  taught 
her  never  to  quarrel  with  a  porter. 

Back  again  in  the  dark  night, 
retracing  more  than  half  the  way 
which  they  had  come.  Here  is  Avery 
Street  at  last,  and  here  at  last  is  the 
house  !  But  it  is  dark  as  midnight. 
What  a  pity  !  They  must  have  gone 
to  bed ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  long 
after  ten.  With  some  hesitation  Ber- 
tha rings.  No  answer.  She  rings 
again.  No  answer  from  the  house, 
but  a  man's  voice  hails  her  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

"  Who  are  you  trying  to  find  ?  " 

"  Mr.  William  Emlen.  Is  this  his 
house  ?  " 

"Yes:  that's  his  house,  but  the 
house  is  shut  up ;  the  family  went  to 
Rochester  about  a  month  ago." 

Nothing  for  it,  but  to  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  to  the  nearest  hotel. 
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At  the  nearest  hotel,  Bertha  ob- 
served that  the  attentive  porter  whis- 
pered to  the  coachman  before  he 
opened  the  carriage-door.  Then  the 
coachman  found  some  difficulty  in 
opening  it ;  and  before  the  door  was 
opened  the  attentive  hotel-clerk  was 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  asked  if  it  was 
true  that  the  lady  had  come  from  the 
"  Henry  Clay."  Bertha  said  she  had. 
The  attentive  clerk  was  very  sorry, 
but  he  had  heard  that  the  "Clay" 
had  some  cholera  cases  on  board. 
Bertha  said  she  certainly  had.  The 
attentive  clerk  said  he  was  still  more 
sorry,  but  his  regular  boarders  would 
certainly  not  permit;  him  to  receive 
any  passengers  from  the  "  Clay."  Per- 
haps the  lady  had  some  friends  in 
town ;  or  perhaps  she  could  spend  the 
night  on  board  the  boat  j  indeed,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  her  spending 
it  there. 


This  time  Bertha  was  angry.  But 
she  said  nothing  to  the  attentive  clerk. 
She  only  bade  the  coachman  take  her 
back  to 'the  boat's  regular  landing. 
No,  my  poor  dove,  no !  No  rest 
for  the  sole  of  your  foot !  The  ark  you 
left  is  gone !  There  are  the  lights  of  the 
boat  out  in  the  stream,  where  the 
captain  has  taken  her,  and  has  an- 
chored, for  the  best  breeze  he  knows 
how  to  find. 

"Then  take  me  back  to  the  hos- 
pital," said  Bertha.  "  There  is  one  per- 
son in  the  world  who  will  be  glad  to 
see  me,  and  she  is  there." 

So  poor  Bertha  spent  that  night  at 
the  hospital.  So  it  was  that  the  next 
day  she  volunteered  for  duty  as  a 
nurse  ;  and  so  it  was,  as  evening  drew 
near,  that  she  was  sitting  between  46 
and  47,  when  Jasper  Rising  said  to 
her,  "  I  will  relieve  you  now,  madam." 
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(Prom  the  German  of  Ruckert.) 
BY  LILIAN    CLARKE. 

ONLY  a  shelter  for  my  head  I  sought, 

One- stormy  winter  night: 
To  me  the  blessing  of  my  life  was  brought, 

Making  the  whole  world  bright. 
How  shall  I  thank  tbee  for  a  gift  so  sweet  ? 

0  dearest  heavenly  Friend  ! 
I  sought  a  resting-place  for  weary  feet  — 

And  found  my  journey's  end. 

Only  the  latchet  of  a  friendly  door 

My  timid  fingers  tried  — 
A  loving  heart,  with  all  its  precious  store, 

To  me  was  opened  wide. 
I  sought  for  refuge  from  a  passing  shower  — 

My  sun  shall  always  shine ; 
I  would  have  sat  beside  the  hearth  an  hour  — 

And  the  whole  heart  was  mine ! 
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CAEMEN    SECULAKE. 

[HARVARD  graduates  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  recalling  from  the  limbo  of 
yellow  papers  of  the  past,  the  Carmen  Seculare  sung  at  the  Second  Centen- 
nial of  Harvard  College,  in  the  year  1835.  These  amusing  lines  were  by 
William  Biglow  of  the  class  of  1794,  the  head-master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  from  1805  to  1814.] 

CARMEN    SECULARE  : 

IN  lingua  Latina  porcelliana  compositum,  et  in  canticum  Nov-Anglis  per 

gratum,  YANKEEDOODLEDANDIUM,  accommodatum. 
Licentia  poetica  frequentissime  usurpata,  calamo  currente  scripsit 

GULIELMUS   MAGNUSHUMILIS. 

Die  Septembris  VIII,  Anno  Salutis  MDCCCXXXVI,  Collegiique  Harvar- 

dini  Fundati  CC. 


I. 

Cesserunt  anni  ducenti, 

Cum  plurimis  humanis, 

Annisque  se  addidere 

Antediluvianis  ; 

Ex  illo  die  fasto,  quo 

Mater  Alma  amata 

Hue  in  desertum  horridum 

Et  ferox  est  illata.. 

CHORUS. —  Almam  Matrera  pulcherrimam 
Colant  nati  natorum, 
Et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis, 
In  secula  seclorum. 

II. 

Illi,  ut  quondam  Romulo, 
Lupa  mammas  admovit ; 
At  brevi  tern  pore  disjuncta 
Nutricem  non  agnovit. 
Si  omnia  scires  pluraque, 
Lege,  si  non  legisti, 
Cott5ni  Matheri  creduli ' 
Nota  "  Magnalia  Christi." 
CHORUS.—  Almam  Matrem,  &c. 

III. 

Ut  Nov-Anglorum  filii, 
Gratiarum  Actionis 
Die,  domum  adveniunt 
Et  onerantur  bonis ; 


Sic  nos  domum  advenimus 
Amtaae  Alma3  Matris, 
Salutatque  alius  alium 
Corde  manuque  fratris. 
CHORUS. —  Almam  Matrem,  &c. 

IV. 

Quamvis  abhorrent  Stoici 
Facaetiis  atque  joco, 
Ait  Horatius,  "  Dulce  est 
Desipere  in  loco  ;  " 
Aitque  sapiens  Solomon, 
"  Tempus  etsi  dolendi," 
Nee  non  et  loco  proprio 
Quod  "  tempus  est  ridendi." 

CHORUS.  —  Almam  Matrem,  &c. 

V. 

Nunc  congregatis  nobis  est 
Edendum  et  bibendum, 
Et  Yankeedoodledandium 
Harmonice  canendum. 
Abhinc  annus  centesimus 
Inveniat  minores 
In  Alma3  Matris  gremio 
Nobis  multo  meliores. 
CHORUS. —  Almam  Matrem  pulcherrimam 
Colant  nati  natorum, 
Et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis, 
In  secula  seculorum. 
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THE  steady  progress  of  literary  habit  towards  a  more  and  more  in- 
significant style  of  publication,  is  a  progress  in  the  preference  of  sub- 
stance over  form.  The  acquisition  and  communication  of  thought  is 
the  reality  of  mental  culture ;  the  style  of  publication  is  its  vehicle 
only.  But  exchange  of  thoughts  proceeds  with  infinitely  greater  speed 
through  newspapers  than  through  folios.  Consider  how  true  of 
newspapers  —  at  present  the  most  active  channels  for  exchanging 
thoughts  —  are  the  traits  ascribed  by  Isaac  Disraeli  thirty  years  ago 
to  pamphlets,  which  were  then  reckoned  even  more  ephemeral  than 
newspapers.  "  Pamphlets,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  about  1839, —  we  shall 
substitute  our  own  theme,  —  newspapers,  "  those  leaves  of  the  hour, ' 
and  volumes  of  a  season,  and  even  of  a  week,  slight  and  evanescent 
things  as  they  appear,  and  scorned  at  by  opposite  parties,  while  each 
cherishes  their  own,  are,  in  truth,  the  records  of  the  public  mind,  the 
secret  history  of  a  people  which  does  not  always  appear  in  the  more 
open  narrative.  The  true  bent  and  temper  of  the  times,  the  con- 
tending interests,  the  appeal  of  a  party,  or  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
are  nowhere  so  vividly  brought  before  us  as  by  these  advocates  of 
their  own  cause,  too  deeply  interested  to  disguise  their  designs,  and 
too  contracted  in  their  space  to  omit  their  essential  points." 

Note,  by  the  way,  the  inaccurate  expression  of  the  last  clause. 
Several  similar  cases  are  found  in  the  book  (The  Amenities  of  Lit- 
erature), occasioned,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  blind- 
ness at  the  time  of  publishing  this  his.  last  work.  He  meant  "  too 
contracted  in  their  space  to  admit  any  but  their  essential  points." 
This  description  serves  wonderfully  well  for  our  newspapers  of  to- 
day. Even  the  terms  "  slight  and  evanescent "  have  a  disagreeably 
close  propriety  as  applied  to  some  of  our  most  ambitious  and  influen- 
tial newspapers,  which  systematically  appear  upon  a  "  straw  paper  " 
so  flimsy  and  brittle  that  it  will  hardly  support  its  own  weight,  and 
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is  actually  incapable  of  bearing  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  a  book, 
when  bound  in  a  volume.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  advantage, 
other  than  that  of  mere  gain  to  the  publishers,  from  the  use  of  such 
shoddy  stuff,  unless  we  imagine  it  a  quiet  device  to- cover  tracks,  and 
hide  the  tergiversations  of  a  hunt  after  a  supposed  public  opinion. 
Straw  paper  is  almost  as  absolute  a  provision  against  the  preservation 
of  full  files  of  editorials,  as  that  Patent  One-day  Evanescent  Ink 
would  be,  which  has  been  somewhere  recommended  for  writing  love- 
letters. 

Pamphlets  do  appear  nowadays,  and  often  enough  ;  though  even 
our  own  Rebellion,  vast  in  extent  and  force  as  it  was,  falls  very  far 
behind  that  which  Clarendon  chronicled,  of  two  centuries  before, 
in  fruitfulness  in  this  particular.  Mr.  Bartlett's  "  Bibliography  of  the 
Rebellion  "  contained  just  over  six  thousand  titles  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets together.  Thomason's  collection  of  pamphlets  alone,  relating  to 
the  English  civil  war,  included  thirty  thousand  pieces.  The  total 
number  of  copies  of  all  our  newspapers,  however,  compared  with 
those  of  England,  for  the  same  periods,  would  show  a  far  greater 
majority  on  our  side.  The  fact  is,  that  now,  instead  of  being  a  usual 
method  of  communicating  with  the  public,  a  pamphlet  is  often  the 
last  resort  of  some  obstinate  crotcheteer  who  cannot  get  anybody  to 
print  his  composition,  and  who  therefore  pays  for  the  privilege  of 
public  speech  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  does  pay  too  :  it  may  be 
estimated  that  each  pamphlet  cost  somebody  a  hundred  dollars  dead 
loss,  over  and  above  all  the  proceeds  of  the  edition. 

What  occasioned  these  suggestions  about  transitory  vehicles  for 
valuable  thoughts, — as  they  pack  jewellery  in  cotton-wool  and  paste- 
board boxes,  —  was  the  appearance  in  a  newspaper,  a  few  days  ago, 
of  a  careful  summary  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements  —  if  not 
the  most  important  —  of  our  national  life  and  prosperity,  drawn  up 
by  our  own  national  superintending  authority  in  the  department ; 
scrutinized  and  approved  by  sixty  of  the  most  eminent  and  experi- 
enced of  our  public  officers  and  professional  persons  concerned  on 
the  subject,  and  prepared  expressly  to  admit  into  the  very  heart  and 
life  of  the  matter  the  Government  of  another  country  which  asks  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  ours  towards  real  civilization  and  prosperity. 

This  document,  called  "  A  Summary  of  the  American  System  of 
Public  Instruction,"  was  prepared  at  Washington,  in  the  office  of  the 
Federal  "Department  of  Education,"  for  the  information  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington ;  was  submitted  in  rough  draft  to 
about  twenty  college  presidents,  about  twenty  State  and  city  super- 
intendents of  public  schools,  and  about  twenty  eminent  publicists 
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and  educators ;  and  was  completed  by  incorporating  with  it  such 
improvements  as  these  authorities  suggested.  It  is  a  very  clear 
and  terse  exposition,  and  a  remarkably  good  one  ;  but  it  ouo-ht  to 
have  contained  a  few  statements  which  are  not  necessarily  implied  in 
it,  and  which  would  be  greatly  helpful  for  its  practical  usefulness  in 
a  nation  like  Japan. 

This  summary  is  textually  as  follows :  — 

I.      EDUCATION    UNIVERSAL. 

The  American  people  maintain  in  every  State  a  system  of  education 
which  begins  with  the  infant  or  primary  school,  and  goes  on  to  the  grammar 
and  high  schools.  They  are  called  "  public  schools,"  and  are  supported 
chiefly  by  voluntary  taxation,  and  partly  by  the  income  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  Government  lands,  or  from  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

II.      PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   HAVE    BEEN    TRIED    FOR    TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY 

YEARS. 

Their  estimate  of  the  value  of  education  is  based  upon  an  experience  of 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land, when  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  were  established  in  a 
region  which  was  then  almost  a  wilderness.  The  general  principles  then 
recognized  are  still  approved  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  and  are 
adopted  in  every  new  State  and  Territory  which  enters  the  Union. 

III.       THE  WELL-KNOWN  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  a  good  system  of  education  fosters  virtue, 
truth,  submission  to  authority,  enterprise,  and  thrift,  and  thereby  promotes 
national  prosperity  and  power ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  ignorance  tends  to 
laziness,  poverty,  vice,  crime,  riot,  and  consequently  to  national  weakness. 

IV.       STATE  ACTION    INDISPENSABLE. 

Universal  education  cannot  be  secured  without  aid  from  the  public  author- 
ities ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  State,  for  its  own  protection  and  progress, 
should  see  that  public  schools  are  established,  in  which  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  may  be  acquired  by  every  boy  and  girl. 

V.       THE  SCHOOLS    ARE    FREE,  ARE    OPEN    TO    ALL,  AND    GIVE    MORAL,    NOT 

SECTARIAN  LESSONS. 

The  schools  thus  carried  on  by  the  public,  for  the  public,  are  (a)  free  from 
charges  for  tuition  ;  (b)  they  are  open  to  children  from  all  classes  in  society ; 
and  (c)  no. attempt  is  authorized  to  teach  in  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
any  religious  body,  though  the  Bible  is  generally  read  in  the  schools  as  the 
basis  of  morality :  and  (d)  the  universal  virtues,  truth,  obedience,  industry, 
reverence,  patriotism,  and  unselfishness,  are  constantly  inculcated. 

IV.       PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  ALLOWED  AND  PROTECTED  BY  LAW. 

While  public  schools  are  established  everywhere,  the  Government  allows 
the  largest  liberty  to  private  schools.  Individuals,  societies,  and  churches 
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are  free  to  open  schools,  and  receive  freely  any  who  will  come  to  them ;  and 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  they  are  assured  of  the  most  sacred  protection  of 
the  laws. 

VII.       SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  CASES. 

Special  schools  for  special  cases  are  often  provided,  particularly  in  the 
large  towns;  for  example,  evening  schools  for  those  who  are  at  work  hy 
day;  truant  schools  for  unruly  and  irregular  children;  normal  schools  for 
training  the  local  teachers  ;  high  schools  for  advanced  instructions ;  draw- 
ing schools  for  mechanics ;  and  industrial  schools  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  useful  trades. 

VIII.       LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  STATE  SUPERVISION. 

In  school  matters,  as  in  other  public  business,  the  responsibilities  are  dis- 
tributed, and  are  brought  as  much  as  possible  to  the  people.  The  Federal 
Government,  being  a  Union  of  many  States,  leaves  to  them  the  control  of 
public  instruction.  The  several  States  mark  out,  each  for  itself,  the  general 
principles  to  be  followed,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  work- 
ings of  the  system ;  subordinate  districts  or  towns  determine  and  carry  out 
the  details  of  the  system. 

IX.      UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  ESSENTIAL. 

Institutions  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  universities,  colleges,  schools  of 
science,  &c.,  are  in  a  few  of  the  States  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;  in 
most  they  are  supported  by  endowments  under  the  direction  of  private  cor- 
porations, which  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Consequently,  where  tuition  is 
charged,  the  rate  is  always  low.  They  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  land,  and  are  everywhere  protected  and  encouraged  by  favorable 
laws  and  charters. 

In  suggesting  one  or  two  additional  points,  it  is  not  meant  to 
detract  at  all  from  the  merits  of  this  compend. 

Under  head  III.,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  "  well-known  advan- 
tages of  education "  are  so  enumerated  as  to  appear  an  engine  of 
physical  prosperity.  Now,  the  Japanese  are  a  nation  of  decidedly 
high  moral  capacities :  it  would  have  been  a  statement  more  worthy 
of  them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  have  made  virtue  an  end  instead  of 
a  means,  even  in  this  appeal  to  the  intellect  of  a  ruling  class.  More- 
over, the  benefit  which  the  imitation  of  our  schools  can  bestow  upon 
our  Japanese  friends,  if  any,  would  have  been  specified  more  philo- 
sophically, as  well  as  more  accurately,  as  being  a  promotion  of  uni- 
versal happiness,  rather  than  as  merely  being  an  engine  to  accumulate 
material  force.  To  put  the  material  results  of  American  education 
foremost,  is  to  invite  a  radical  misconception  and  undervaluation  of 
its  spirit  and  its  methods. 

Under  head  V.,  "  The  Schools  are  Free,"  &c.,  it  should  have  been 
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broadly  and  expressly  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  strik- 
ing and  most  valued  peculiarities  of  the  American  public-school 
system,  is  the  equality  of  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  both  sexes. 
The  absence  of  this  equality  is  the  one  broadest  difference  between 
our  public-school  system  and  any  others ;  and  of  all  the  educations 
on  earth,  since  those  of  classical  antiquity  perished,  the  Asiatic  ones 
have  least  of  it,  and  require  it  most.  To  omit  it,  is  to  overlook  one 
of  the  broadest  and  most  influential  channels  of  inter-operation  be- 
tween all  that  is  best  in  our  schools  and  all  that  is  best  in  our  frame 
of  social  life. l 

Once  more :  Under  head  VII.,  "  Special  Schools,"  &e.,  reform 
schools  should  have  been  enumerated  —  or  do  the  Japanese,  by  great 
good  fortune,  not  have  any  juvenile  criminals  ?  If  not,  might  it  not 
be  well  for  us  to  obtain  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  system  of  public 
education  ? 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fit  point  to  stop  in  this  explanation 
of  the  fine  example  we  are  to  set. 

1  Compare  with  these  views  on  ancient  and  Oriental  educations,  as  contrasted  with  our  own,  a  little- 
known  provision  in  the  laws  which  Charondas  enacted  for  Thurii,  the  colony  of  Sybaris,  in  Magna  Grse- 
cia.  This  provision  at  once  anticipated  some  of  our  own  (supposed)  most  exclusive  educational  views, 
and  expressed  the  same  total  non-recognition  of  woman  as  a  soul  and  an  intellect  which  Btill  prevails 
in  Asia.  Thus  did  Charondas :  — 

"  He  made  yet  another  law,  better  than  these,  and  neglected  by  the  older  legislators.  For  he  enacted 
that  all  the  SONS  of  the  citizens  should  be  instructed  in  letters,  the  city  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teach' 
ers.  For  he  held  that  the  poorer,  not  being  able  to  pay  their  teachers  from  their  own  property,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  discipline.  For  this  legislator  rated  the  study  of  letters  above  all 
other  science."  —  Diod.  Sic.,  xii.  9,  etseq. 
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A  HANDSOMELY  printed  pamphlet,  they  are.     We  are  tempted  to  quote 

called  "  A   New  Letter  by  Junius,"  largely, 
appeared  in  Paris1  during  the  siege,        The  writer  begins,— 
exciting  inuch  attention  by  its  lively        "MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  My'method    is 

and  sarcastic  attacks  upon  Bismarck,  very  simple.     When  I  hear  a  great  man 

the  Emperor  William,  and  the  prin-  spoken  of,  I  procure  his  portrait,— his  pho- 

cipal  personages  involved  in  the  war.  tograph.  I  analyze  its  lines ;  and  I  know  al- 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Alexandre  ™f  *"W at theen; °^f~ 

.      .  .  ,  if  he  is  above  or  below  what  is  said  ot 

Dumas,  and  its  prela          signed  with  him.  how  far  fhe  eventg  ia  whic]l  ll(.  ln, 

the  initials  J.  R.     The  pamphlet  it-  min^efi  harmonize  with  his  physiological 

self,  with  its  delicate  rose-colored  pa-  being;  if  his  destiny  is  to  rule  them  or 

per  covers,  its  heavy  white  pages,  with  submit  to  them  ;  to  what  herg  of  antiquity, 

their  broad  margin    and   clear    type,  to  what  god  of  fable,  to  what  animal,  he 

opening  easily,  is  attractive  in  its  ex-  corresponds.    I  settle  affinities,  influences ; 

terior,  as  weft  as  from  its  piquant  and  scorning  nothing,  neither  what  pu« 

ence  demonstrates,  nor  what  speculative 

i  Nouvelle  Lettre  de  Juniua.d  son  ami,  A— D— .  observation  su^ests  ;   every  thing   serves 

Paris,  Michel  Levy.    1871.    Boston,  Schoenhof  &  ^  _  anatomy°arid  the  cabala,    Lavater 
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and  Bichat,  Cuvier  and  Paracelsus.  It 
is  evident  to  you,  as  to  me,  that  the  lives, 
the  plan,  the  form,  of  the  human  face  and 
body,  serve  not  only  to  distinguish  races, 
types,  and  individuals  physically  from  each 
other,  but  also  to  define  them  in  the  mor- 
al order.  It  is  not  without  meaning  that 
one's  complexion  is  dark,  light,  red,  or 
yellow ;  with  the  light,  smooth  hair  of  the 
albino,  or  the  black,  woolly  hair  of  the 
negro ;  with  hands  short  or  long,  fat  or 
delicate,  soft  or  hard ;  in  short,  you  believe, 
as  much  as  I,  that  there  could  not  have 
been  a  Caesar  in  the  mask  of  a  Grassot, 
nor  a  Raphael  with  the  face  of  a  Marat." 

"  This  admitted  and  acknowledged  by 
everybody,  I  believe,  let  us  pass  to  our 
subject.  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the 
great  events  that  are  passing,  —  of  the  men 
who  are  their  instruments  or  their  prime 
movers,  and  of  the  denoument  that  must 
follow.  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

"  When  from  the  depths  of  my  retreat 
I  heard  Prussia  and  France  quarrelling  and 
declaring  war,  I  bought  the  photographs 
of  M.  de  Bismarck,  King  William,  the 
Prince  Royal,  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  Queen  Augusta.  One  must  never,  in 
the  study  of  a  man,  forget  that  of  the 
woman  who  is  associated  with  him,  espe- 
cially when  the  importance  of  the  man  is 
doubtful.  I  have  not  thought  necessary 
to  procure  the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Bis- 
marck. Madame  de  Bismarck  has  not,  nor 
can  have,  any  influence  over  the  man 
whose  name  she  bears,  and  to  whom  she 
has  borne  children. 

"  Do  as  I  have  done :  buy  these  photo- 
graphs, as  well  as  that  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  if  you  have  never  seen  it ;  look 
at  them  well,  and  follow  me." 

The  letter- writer  then  passes  in 
review  the  portraits  of  these  drama- 
tis per  s  once  of  the  war,  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  sketches,  severe  and  clever, 
from  which  it  is  less  difficult  to  select 
than  to  reject. 

In  his  gallery  of  portraits  he  places 
M.  de  Bismarck  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  declaring  that,  — 

"  No  observer,  however  much  of  a  nov- 
ice he  might  be,  would  fail  to  be  struck 


by  the  individual  character  of  M.  de 
Bismarck's  features  ;  and,  though  his  name 
should  not  be  beneath  his  portrait,  the 
observer  would  pause  before  it,  if  he  met 
it  by  chance,  and  exclaim,  '  Oh,  here  is 
a  man  ! ' " 

But  the  sharp  point  that  rankles 
evidently  in  the  feelings  of  the  French 
writer  is  the  saying  attributed  to 
M.  de  Bismarck,  with  regard  to  the 
French  nation,  calling  them  a  "  Peuple 
leger" 

u  Tliis  is  not  a  frivolous  nation  !  "  he  ex- 
claims. "  This  is  not  the  true  phrase. 
'  Encore  naif,'  he  (M.  de  Bismarck)  should 
have  said.  '  An  ingenuous  people,'  in- 
deed !  here  is  our  danger  and  our  strength. 
We  believe  every  thing,  we  admit  every 
thing,  but  also  we  try  every  thing, 
except  what  needs  a  long  examination. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  horror  of  persevering 
study,  of  abstractions ;  and  we  laugh  in 
the  face  of  people  and  things  that  we  do 
not  comprehend  directly.  You  can  con- 
quer or  dismember  us ;  you  can  destroy  us, 
take  our  fortresses  and  our  millions ;  and 
you  will  never  make  us  read  Hegel's  phi- 
losophy, nor  Kant's  either.  We  hold  to 
Jesus  and  to  Descartes ;  and  King  Wil- 
liam might,  at  the  very  moment  I  write 
these  lines,  impose  upon  us  as  sole  condi- 
tion of  peace,  that  we  should  read  to  the 
end  one  of  your  philosophers,  and  we 
would  say,  '  Send  us  back  to  the  ram- 
parts !  "  and  we  should  return  to  them 
gayly.  While  other  nations,  including  the 
Germans,  seek  by  force  of  study  the 
means  of  civilization,  we  find  them  with- 
out seeking,  and  try  them  directly  at  risk 
of  wounding  ourselves  with  our  new  wea- 
pon before  we  know  how  to  handle  it. 
We  are  without  foresight,  without  reflec- 
tion, but  without  envy,  distrust,  or  hatred. 
We  believe  in  the  word  of  honor,  even  of 
women.  We  have  more  vanity  than  pride, 
more  amour-propre  than  vanity." 

This  paragraph  closes  with  an  ad- 
dress to  Bismarck :  — 

"  You  have  said  to  youself,  as  you  have 
known  us  better, '  What  a  misfortune  that 
I  am  not  the  minister  of  this  people  ! 
What  great  things  would  we  have  done 
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together  !  *  In  Prussia,  indeed,  you  could 
only  substitute  yourself  for  the  kino-;  in 
France  y6u  would  have  incarnated  a  na- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  grudge  us  any  thing,  it  is 
not  that  we  are  French,  but  that  you  are 
not  so !  " 

Again,  the  letter-writer  exclaims  to 
M.'de  Bismarck, — 

"  Do  you  know  why  we  are  beaten  to- 


"This  woman  is  no  other  than  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  snatched  away  by  Plu- 
to while  she  was  gathering  flowers.  Slu  i.< 
Proserpine.  She  hates  all  that  is  young 
and  beautiful,  because  she  has  been  use° 
lessly  young  and  beautiful ;  she  hates  all 
those  that  love,  because  she  has  never 
been  able  to  love.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  heart  of  woman  has  ever  been  more 


day,  and  by  you  V  It  is  that  for  thirty  crushed  out  than  that  of  Queen  Augusta, 
years  we  have  no  longer  believed  in  war  ;  nor  that  more  inflexibility,  more  sterility, 
that  we  desired  it  no  longer;  and  that,  COU  d  be  hidden  under  more  graces  and 


when  we  no  longer  desire  a   thing,  this 


smiles.  It  is  a  Sahara  painted  green.' 
"  No  one  plays  at  sensibility  better  than 
she  ;  and  the  recital  of  a  fine  action,  like 


thing  dies,  because  we  are  charged  by  God 
to  judge  of  things,  and  to  say  to  human- 
ity, <  This  is  good,  or  that  is  bad,  whatever  .at  of  a  misfortune,  moistens  her  eyes 
it  may  cost  us.'  It  is  our  part  to  stamp  Wltf out  ever  reddening  them.  Hers  is  a 
the  coin  of  civilization,  and  we  flino-  away  "oul  not  onl^  the  coldest  possible,  but  the 
all  false  pieces.  If  your  great  poets  are  iiaughtiest>  the  most  despotic,  the  most 
read,  it  is  because  we  have  translated  imPla^able;  with  her  all  is  calculated, 

premeditated,  combined.     She  must  needs 


them ;  if  your  philosophers  are  not  read, 
it  is  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
comprehend  them." 

In  this  magnificent  self-gratulation, 
the  passage  goes  on,  explaining  fur- 
ther how  France  is,  among  the  nations, 
the  pioneer  of  peace. 

"  Then,  we  have  declared  for  twenty 
years  that  war  was  decidedly  a  barbarous 
measure,  —  worse  than  barbarous,  useless  ; 
and  we  for  this  reason  left  ourselves  un- 
protected. You  who  believe  in  war,  you 
are  armed,  and  behold  us  conquered. 
And  the  world  is  astonished,  terrified. 
What,  France  is  conquered  1  "  —  "  Let  us 
arm  ourselves  in  silence  in  our  turn  :  there 
is  but  this  means  left  If  we  could  in- 
vent a  cannon  which  would  cany  fifteen 
thousand  metres !  an  essence  that  would 
volatilize  an  army  corps  in  five  minutes  ! 
a  Greek  fire  that  would  destroy  a 
capital  in  a  second  !  Useless ;  do  not  seek 
for  it.  War  is  dead.  France  believes  in 
it  no  more,  and  the  effort  you  have  just 


take  an  attitude  even  for  sleep ;  and  at 
awaking,  she  puts  on  directly  the  second 
personality  which  renders  impenetrable 
that  which  is  beneath,  —  the  quintessence 
of  the  fictitious. 

"  One  of  the  secret  causes,  but  not  the 
least  serious,  of  the  present  war,  is  the 
profound  hatred  that  the  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia, by  reason  of  her  type  of  character, 
conceived  for  the  Empress  of  the  French." 

And  here  follows  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  the  Empress :  — 

"  Young,  beautiful,  smiling,  free,  chosen 
on  account  of  her  grace  and  beauty  by 
the  chief  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world." —  "  And  she  who  must  needs  envy 
her  was  Proserpine,  the  goddess  of  the 
realms  below,  the  queen  of  the  shades ;  but 
it  was  she,  too,  who  had  at  her  disposition 
the  means  of  doing  her  ill." 

A  species  of  Billingsgate  all  this, 
that  seems  scarcely  authorized  by  a 


forced  your  people  to  make,  shows  that    photograph,  which  seldom  flatters,  but 


this  must  be  the  last." 

We  pass  over  the  different  perspn- 
alities,  sharply  drawn,  in  which  King 
William  suffers  especially,  to  quote  a 
few  words  from  that  of  the  Queen 
of  Prussia,  in  which  there  seems  to 
breathe  a  special  and  personal  rancor. 


must  needs  have  been  prompted  by  a 
violent  prejudice.  The  author,  some- 
where in  his  pamphlet,  says  that  the 
French  do  not  hate;  but  what  is  this 
but  the  expression  of  hatred  ?  Yet 
he  claims  for  the  French  that  they 
are  the  most  Christian  nation  in  the 
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world,  therefore  the  most  inclined  to 
peace. 

"It  is  with  us,"  he  says,—"  this  frivolous 
nation,  peuple  leger,  mobile,  curious,  as 
ready  for  discouragement  as  for  enthusi- 
asm, loyal,  brave,  frank,  —it  is  with  us, 
that  the  Christian  ideal  has  passed  through 
most  diverse  phases,  has  encountered  the 
most  contrary  adventures,  and  finally 
reached  its  highest  development ;  for  it  is 
with  us  —  a  people  incessantly  torn  up 
by  an  invisible  ploughshare  —  that  Chris- 
tianity has  placed  its  most  fruitful  seeds." 
"It  cannot  be  submerged,  whatever  the 
tempest,  because  it  bears  something  else 
than  Ca3sar  and  his  fortune  ;  it  bears  a  defi- 
nite truth,  which  will  shine  in  letters  of 
fire  above  events  and  ages,  until  men 
shall  have  made  as  principle  and  basis  of 
terrestrial  life,  this  truth  :  '  Love  one  an- 
other,' '  Aimez-vous  les  uns  les  autres.' 
Search  all  religions,  all  philosophies,  all 
literature,  you  will  find  nothing  equal  to 
these  six  words,  the  longest  of  which  is 
but  two  syllables ;  and  nothing  can  exist 
or  subsist  in  this  world,  that  shall  not  have 
this  truth  for  its  starting-point,  prop,  end 
and  centre."  — "  Ah,  well !  this  truth  that 
Jesus  has  inaugurated  on  earth,  it  has  been 
ours  to  receive  it,  and  we  have  received  the 
mission  to  propagate  it,  and  impose  it  up- 
on men.  For  we  are  the  Christian  nation, 
par  excellence ;  and  this  is  why  we  were, 
the  first  to  proclaim  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity." 

M.  Coquerel,  in  his  discourses  upon 
France,  has  shown  how  this  nation 
has  passed  from  anarchy  to  extreme 
Catholicism,  has  then  returned  to 
anarchy,  to  go  back  again  to  Roman- 
ism, as  the  only  antidote  to  the  evils 
from  which  she  suffered.  He  also 
explained,  that  she  has  been  ready  to 
detest  Protestantism  as  the  religion 
of  her  enemy.  King  William  is  a 
Protestant,  therefore  the  Protestant 
God  he  has  called  upon  to  lead  his 
armies  must  needs  be  her  enemy. 
Something  such  a  feeling  is  expressed 
by  this  modern  Junius. 

"  However    rational,     comprehensible, 


and  fit,  your  Protestantism  may  be,  noth- 
ing will  make  us  accept  it ;  and  the  more 
it  seeks  to  convince  us,  the  more  antipa- 
thetic will  it  be  to  us,  with,  its  temples, 
naked  and  cold,  that  resemble  railway- 
stations,  and  its  ministers  with  whiskers 
and  spectacles  like  law-clerks.  Our  heart 
and  imagination  require  an  ideal  which 
Catholic  Christianity  alone  contains ;  we 
need  not  only  the  God  of  the  manger  and 
of  Calvary,  we  need  the  God  of  mysteries 
and  cathedrals,  of  painted  glass,  bells, 
flowers  and  incense:  the  gospel  cannot 
be  commented  upon  like  a  code,  nor  solved 
like  an  equation." 

Our  author  seems  to  lose,  in  this 
mystery  he  evokes,  the  simple  truth 
he  has  proclaimed,  "  Love  one  an- 
other," in  the  violence  of  the  feeling 
he  expresses  towards  his  enemies. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  with  the  Ex- 
position of  1867,  — 

"  France  proclaimed  that  war  was  ab- 
surd ;•  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  more ' 
war,  that  all  the  world  should  be  of  our 
opinion,  since,  it  must  needs  be  said,  for 
ages  we  have  been  the  thinkers  of  the 
world." 

The  pamphlet  winds  up  with  an 
apostrophe  to  M.  de  Bismarck,  thank- 
ing him  for  accomplishing  in  France 
in  six  months  what  might  have  taken 
a  century  to  evolve. 

"  You  took  from  us  Sedan, —  and  with 
Sedan,  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial, —  that  is  to  say,  you  took 
away  from  us  all  possible  remorse  for  the 
past,  all  our  uneasiness  in  the  present,  all 
danger  for  the  future.  You  took  from  us 
Metz ;  and  you  scatter  and  dishonor  for- 
ever the  chiefs  who  were  the  origin  of 
Mexico,  of  the  2d  of  December,  "  &c. 

"You  who  believe  in  war,  fear  the 
women.  They  are  with  us,  —  with  the 
Latins  who  no  longer  desire  war." —  "  Be- 
ware !  it  is  they  who  will  load  with  wea- 
pons the  arms  of  a  brother  or  lover,  in 
order  to  strike  monarchs  that  are  1;oo  am- 
bitious, and  diplomats  that  are  too  ruses 
before  they  can  accomplish  their  homici- 
dal projects." — "And  since  you  have  taught 
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our  language  to  your  children,  in  order 
that  they  can  spy  us  out  and  surprise  us, 
we  will  profit  by  it  to  make  them  read 
what  they  ought  to  know,  and  to  teach 
them  how  nations  can  do  without  kings.  . 
It  is  then  that  all  the  nations  of  the  globe, 
divided  pacifically  among  free  peoples,  in 
an  immense  alliance  of  races,  made  to 
melt  into  each  other,  not  to  exterminate 
each  other,  —  it  is  then  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe  will  glorify  France,  whom 
God  will  have  made  the  last  victim  of  war, 
that  she  may  have  the  right  to  be  the  first 
apostle  of  peace." 

"  And  then  there  will  be  no  more 
France,  or  England,  or  Germany,  or  Rus- 
sia, or  this  people,  or  that  people :  there 
will  be  but  one  family,  which  will  be  the 
human  race ;  there  will  be  but  one  aim, 
truth  ;  there  will  be  but  one  master,  love ; 
there  will  be  but  one  need,  harmony ;  there 
will  be  but  one  means,  labor ;  but  one 
law,  justice. 

"  And  these  things  will  be  accomplished 
for  three-quarters,  before  the  end  of  this 
century ;  and  for  the  last  quarter,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  next." 

In  the  analysis  of  the  character  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  is  a  striking 
little  piece  of  prophecy,  written  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  siege  :  — 

"  To  enter  Paris  was  his  fixed  idea."  — 
"  But  what  he  does  not  know  is  this,  that 
even  if.  Paris  should  open  her  gates,  you 
(Bismarck)  would  not  permit  him  (the 
king)  to  enter  Paris.  For  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  take  him  home  to  Berlin, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  alive ;  and  you 
know  well  that  Paris  would  only  have 
surrendered  him  to  you  in  pieces,  and  the 
bits  of  a  king  are  not  good  for  what  you 
have  still  to  do." 

One  of  the  most  pointed  passages 
is  in  this  portraiture  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  :  — 

"  If  the  king  had  stopped  on  that  day 
(the  surrender  of  Sedan),  and  had  said  to 
France,  '  I  made  war  upon  a  man  who 
was  more  your  enemy  than  mine,  and  who 
was  leading  you  to  decay  and  ruin  through 
immorality  and  corruption :  this  war 
exists  no  longer  politically.  I  have  ac- 


complished my  mission  of  justiciary; 
let  us  forget  this  quarrel ;  let  us  mutually 
pardon  the  blood  that  has  been  shed ;  let 
us  loyally  give  each  other  the  hand;  and 
let  us  work  together  for  civilization,'  —  if 
King  William  had  spoken  thus,  he  would 
have  witnessed  the  most  moving  specta- 
cle, and  the  most  worthy  of  admiration,  he 
could  have  given  the  world  to  contem- 
plate :  he  would  have  seen  two  nations, 
madly  hostile  apparently  ten  minutes  be- 
fore, flin^-  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms,  with  cries  of  love,  raising  the  hymn 
of  universal  fraternity,  and  proclaiming 
on  the  field  of  battle  the  definitive  peace 
of  the  world  !  " 
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By  E.  Eggleston.  0.  Judd  £  Co. 

GRIF  :  a  Story  of  Australian  Life. 
By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 
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BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST.  By 
Bayard  Taylor.  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "  Unawares."  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 

A  BRAVE  LADY.  By  Mrs.  Craik. 
Illustrated.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  BRIDGE  OF  GLASS.  By  F.  W. 
Robinson.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

GUSTAVE  ADOLF.  By  Z.  Topeli- 
us.  Translated  by  Selma  Bprg  and 
Marie  A.  Brown.  G.  W.  Carleton  & 
Co. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  VICTOR?  By 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Dupuy.  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers. 

LORD  KILGOBBIN.  By  Charles 
Lever.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 
SPIRITUALISM  ANSWERED  BY  SCI- 
ENCE.    By  Edward  W.  Cox.     H.  L. 
Hilton. 

INSTINCT.  By  P.  A.  Chadbourne. 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

THE  COMPLETE  PHONOGRAPHER. 
By  J.  E.  Munson.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PAPER  CURRENCY. 
By  Wm.  Brown.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&Co. 

CREATOR  AND  CREATION.  ByL. 
P.  Hickok.  Lee  &  Shepard. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  REV.  J.  WES- 
LEY. By  Rev.  L.  Tyerman.  Vol.  III. 
(and  last).  Harper  &  Brothers. 

How  THE  WORLD  WAS  PEOPLED. 
By  Rev.  E.  Fontaine.  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

HEBREW  MEN  AND  TIMES.  By 
Jos.  H.  Allen.  H.  B.  Fuller. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  LORD 
BROUGHAM.  By  himself.  Vol.  III. 
(and  last).  Harper  &  Brothers. 

ANCIENT  AMERICA.  By  J.  D. 
Baldwin.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


WHAT  TO  Do,  AND  WHY  ;  and  how 
to  Educate  each  Man  for  his  Proper 
Work.  Mason,  Baker,  &  Pratt. 

PHYSICS.  By  Balfour  Stewart 
(Science  Primers).  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  H.  E.  Roscoe 
(Science  Primers).  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

FIRST  GERMAN  READER.  By  G. 
F.  COMFORT.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  GODS.  By 
Bayard  Taylor.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

GOD -MAN.  By  the  author  of 
"Credo"  (L.  T.  Townsend).  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

NOTES  ON  1st  CORINTHIANS,  2d 
CORINTHIANS,  AND  GALATIANS.  By 
Albert  Barnes.  2  vols.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED 
Music.  By  A.  Baumbach.  0.  Dit- 
son  &  Co. 

Music  AND  MORALS.  By  Rev.  H. 
R.  Haweis.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

JAPAN  IN  OUR  DAY.  Compiled  by 
Bayard  Taylor.  Scribner,  Welford, 
&  Armstrong. 

OLD  SONG  AND  NEW.  By  Mar- 
garet J.  Preston.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&Co. 

MEMOIR  OF  R.  CHAMBERS,  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  By  W.  E.  Cham- 
bers. Scribner,  Welford,  &  Arm- 
strong. 

ESSAY  AND  PLAN  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOS- 
TON. By  R.  M.  Copeland.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

SAUNTERINGS.  By  C.  D.  Warner. 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  READER. 
By  J.  J.  Anderson.  Clark  &  May- 
nard. 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  EDITORS.  By 
an  Editor.  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ESTHETICS.  By 
H.  N.  Day.  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 
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Ix  the  "  Commencement  Number,"  so  called,  which  we  published  a 
year  since,  we  did  not  attempt  the  collection  of  a  historical  or  sta- 
tistical view  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  We  were  able,  in 
that  number  of  our  journal,  and  in  those  which  followed  it,  to  bring 
together  accounts  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  a  large  number  of 
the  more  remarkable  colleges ;  attempting,  in  every  case,  to  show, 
not  so  much  the  points  on  which  they  agree,  as  those  in  which  thev 
differ.  For  the  convenience  of  all  persons  connected  with  education, 
we  print,  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  a  "  Col- 
lege Directory  "  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  more  prominent  col- 
leges. We  believe  it  will  facilitate  communication  among  persons 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  education  ;  and 
that,  with  the  necessary  corrections  from  year  to  year,  it  will  become 
a  reference  hand-book  of  permanent  value. 

No  single  subject,  as  we  apprehend,  now  engages  so  much  the 
attention  of  the  directors  of  our  colleges,  as  that  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  the  decision 
whether  that  education  should  be  a  conjoint  education  in  the  same  insti- 
tutions with  young  men,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  carried  on  in  in- 
dependent establishments,  like  Vassar  College.  This  is  a  discussion  no 
longer  confined  to  the  officers  of  colleges.  In  one  and  another  quar- 
ter we  hear  of  conversations  and  debates,  of  a  public  character,  among 
women  themselves,  as  to  what  they  need  and  what  they  do  not  need, 
from  which  some  results  of  value  will  be  gained.  Of  these,  a  series 
of  discussions  set  on  foot  by  Mrs.  Brooks,  in  the  interest  of  the  school 
for  women  to  be  established  in  Boston,  which  we  have  spoken  of  in 
the  introduction  to  this  number,  has  resulted  in  practical  measures 
already.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  the  country, 
Mrs.  Badger,  well  remembered  at  Antioch  College,  and  Miss  Tilden, 
have  united  their  schools,  and  have  added  to  them  an  advanced 
course  for  young  women  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty, 
or  older,  if  such  young  women  choose  to  attend.  Meanwhile,  the 
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attendance  of  women  at  the  University  courses  at  Cambridge  is  stead- 
ily enlarging.  Dr.  Gray's  course  in  botany,  involving  recondite  and 
careful  botanical  study,  is  full ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot's  in  history. 
We  name  these,  because,  in  a  range  of  thirty  or  more  studies,  they 
illustrate  the  subjects  which,  in  one  community,  particularly  attract 
the  attention  of  the  largest  number  of  women. 

In  the  midst  of  such  inquiries,  Pres.  White  of  Cornell  College 
publishes  the  brief  but  very  important  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
trustees  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sage  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  endow 
a  college  for  women  in  connection  with  Cornell  University.  The 
report  closes  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Sage's  gift  be  accepted  on  the  conditions  named  by  him,  and  that  the 
establishment  created  under  it  be  known  as  the  "  Sage  College  of 
Cornell  University."  Mr.  Sage  is  himself  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  offers  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  within  three  years  from  the  accept- 
ance of  the  offer,  on  the  condition,  to  use  his  exact  language,  that 
"  instruction  shall  be  afforded  to  young  women,  by  the  Cornell 
University,  as  broad  and  as  thorough  as  that  now  afforded  to  young 
men."  This  is  the  entire  statement  of  the  condition.  The  trustees 
are  not  hampered  by  any  subordinate  conditions  as  to  method. 

There  never  was  panic  more  absurd  than  that  which  has  disturbed 
many  judicious  people,  who  shrank  from  the  education  of  men  and 
women  in  colleges,  as  a  novelty  ;  forgetful  that  the  whole  American 
system  of  common  schools  rested  on  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
the  same  schools,  and  that  the  system  of  academies-,  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  common  schools,  followed  the  same  method.  With  re- 
gard to  this,  Mr. White's  report  says,  — 

"  First  of  all,  it  was  found  that,  for  very  many  years,  in  fact,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  century,  the  education  together  of  young  men 
and  young  women  of  marriageable  age,  and  coming  from  distant 
homes,  has  been  going  on  all  about  us,  in  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  neighboring  States ;  and  that 
not  only  have  no  evil  results  followed  worthy  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, but  that  the  system  has  worked  so  well  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  natural  and  normal." 

He  cites  the  authority  of  Principal  J.  W.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  who  writes, — 

^4  In  this  normal  school  I  allow,  and  even  encourage,  all  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  which  would  be  allowed  in  a  well- 
regulated  family.  This  has  been  tested  for  two  years.  The  results  are 
good  in  the  recitation-room,  when  they  mingle  as  they  choose  on  the 
seats  in  the  halls,  where  they  communicate  as  freely  as  at  home  ;  in  the 
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boarding-places,  where  they  have  only  the  same  restrictions.  They 
visit,  walk,  and  ride  out  together,  out  of  recitation  hours,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  please.  The  results  are,  they  study  better,  are 
more  polite,  visit  far  less,  walk  and  ride  together  far  less,  than  when 
restrained,  and  never  under  imprudent  or  objectionable  circum- 
stances." 

With  reference  to  solidity  of  studies  Mr.  White  says,  — 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  the  want  of  accuracy  and  point,  the 
4  sloppiness  '  of  much  of  the  scholarship  of  the  new  colleges,  is  due 
to  the  admission  of  women.  The  facts  observed  by  the  committee 
seem  to  prove  that  this  argument  is  based  on  the  mistake  of  concomi- 
tancy  for  cause.  If  4  sloppiness  '  and  want  of  point  are  inadmissible 
anywhere,  it  is  in  translation  from  the  more  vigorous  and  concise 
ancient  and  modern  authors.  Now,  the  most  concise  and  vigorous 
rendering  from  the  most  concise  and  vigorous  of  all  —  Tacitus  him- 
self—  was  given  by  a  young  lady  at  Oberlin  College.  Nor  did  the  com- 
mittee notice  any  better  work  in  the  most  difficult  of  the  great  modern 
languages  than  that  of  some  young  women  at  Antioch  College.'' 

Mr.  White  says  very  fairly  that  the  experience  of  the  teachers  of 
the  academies  and  high  schools  represents  the  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  more  accurately  than  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  colleges :  — 

"  The  colleges  and  universities  have  been  far  less  amenable  to  pub- 
lic opinion  than  academies  and  high  schools  have  been ;  the  latter 
being  controlled  by  men  taken  from  the  communities  in  which  the 
schools  were  situated,  and  representing  the  average  common-sense  of 
those  communities  ;  the  former  more  by  faculties,  bred  mainly  in  the 
traditional  ideas,  and  of  trustees,  too  remote  to  feel  warranted  in  mak- 
ing radical  changes. 

"  Under  such  a  system,  mandarinism  is  almost  inevitable.  The  tra- 
ditional studies,  the  traditional  modes  of  government,  the  traditional 
habits  of  thought,  will  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  only  sound  and 
safe  ;  they  will  be  argued  for  and  fought  for  to  the  last  by  every  grad- 
uate honored  by  a  degree,  and  every  mandarin  glorified  by  a  button." 

This  is  as  fair  as  it  is  funny  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  as 
we  estimate  the  results  which  come  from  the  votes  of  college  societies, 
or  the  assemblies  of  graduates,  on  these  questions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  beg  that  the  remark  made  in  another  place  by 
one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  contributors  may  be  remembered : 
that  the  woman  is  a  woman  almost  always  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
while  the  man  is  not  a  man  till  he  is  two  or  three  years  older.  It 
will  therefore  happen  that  preparatory  studies,  which  lead  up  to  tech- 
nical and  professional  studies,  will  be  endured  by  yeung  men  to  an 
age  more  advanced  than  that  at  which  the  average  of  young  women 
will  leave  them.  It  should  be  remembered  also,  as  it  generally  is  not, 
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that  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  many  years,  every  girl  and  young 
woman  is  undergoing  the  severe  drain  on  physical  constitution,  which 
must  result  from  the  physical  changes  which  fit  her  to  be  a  woman, 
and  to  discharge  in  the  world  the  functions  of  a  woman.  To  put  the 
average  girl  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen,  to  the  same  physical  or 
mental  work  as  you  put  the  boy  of  the  same  age  to,  is  simply  to  com- 
mit murder  by  inches,  and  with  your  eyes  open.  The  eminent  truth 
of  Dr.  Hosmer's  wise  suggestion,  that,  in  whatever  course  you  arrange, 
the  women  must  have  much  larger  elective  range  than  has  been  usual 
for  men,  will  appear  in  practice,  we  are  sure.  And  we  believe  that 
the  result  of  the  extensive  opening  of  the  higher  colleges  to  women 
will  show  that  more  women  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five 
than  of  those  below  that  age  will  apply  for  admission.  In  general, 
we  believe  that  women  who  are  no  longer  girls  will  generally  know 
better  than  young  men  what  is  the  line  of  life  which  they  wish  to  pre- 
pare for,  and  therefore  which  is  the  line  of  study  which  they  wish  to 
pursue. 

THE  HARVARD   COURSE.  parents  will  give ;  but  in  this  case  it 

THE  liberty  of  choice  which  Har-  can,  at   any  rate,  fall  back  upon  its 

vard  University  is  at  present  offering  "required  "  studies,  which,  with  even 

to  its  undergraduates,  and  the  num-  such  "  electives  "  as  would  be  chosen 

ber   and   variety   of    studies    among  by   lot,   will   furnish    a    good    liberal 

which  such  choice  may  be  made,  are  education. 

great.  They  are  so  great,  that,  at  Without  any  analysis  or  re-enume- 
first  sight,  they  seem  likely  to  de-  ration  of  the  details  of  the  course 
prive  the  student  of  the  benefit  at  Harvard  University,  a  view  per- 
which  young  minds  receive  from  the  haps  not  less  clear  and  useful  can 
discipline  and  direction  of  older  and  be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  educa- 
wiser  minds.  And,  even  when  the  tion  it  offers,  by  stating  a  few  of  the 
limitations  are  discerned,  it  is  found  chief  features  of  the  system,  or  of 
that  they  are  not  the  stiff  forms  of  a  the  doctrines  in  psychology  or  educa- 
peremptory  traditional  order,  but  the  tion  which  underlie  it. 
thoughtful,  solicitous  guardianship  of  Thus :  the  university  course  is  or- 
parent  and  teacher  in  consultation,  ganized  on  the  principle  that  minds 
It  may  be  that  such  a  conjunction  differ,  not  that  they  are  all  exactly 
and  consultation  would  be  impracti-  alike ;  it  admits,  to  begin  with,  that 
cable  for  the  European  universities,  some  youths  had  better  study  nature, 
If  so,  we  have  one  more  instance  of  others  thought ;  that  some  will  live 
the  advantages  of  our  new  civiliza-  best  in  working  among  rocks  or  die  na- 
tion. Nothing  good  ought  here  to  icals;  some  in  dealing  with  humanity, 
be  impeded  by  conventions.  The  whether  in  its  bodily  relations,  in  its 
truth  is,  that,  if  the  university  errs  mental  relations,  or  in  its  financial  re- 
in this  method,  it  will  be  by  expecting  lations ;  some  among  the  abstract  rela- 
more  co-operation  from  parents  than  tions  o'f  thoughts  or  things.  In  short, 
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whatever  the  tendency  of  the  young 
workman's  mind,  the  university  seeks 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  ability  to 
enable  him  to  develop*  it;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  required  studies 
give  the  universal  substructure  of 
average  acquirement,  on  which  every 
variety  of  differentiation  must  be 
built.  The  masonry  of  foundations 
and  underpinnings  varies  but  little  in 
comparison  with  the  schools  and  or- 
ders, the  details  and  decorations,  of 
the  corps  de  logis. 

Taking  all  the  studies  of  the  Har- 
vard course  together,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  field  within  which  the  stu- 
dent is  to  pursue  his  academical  ca- 
reer is  at  least  five  times  as  extensive 
as  any  ordinary  mind  can  master.  It 
is  probable,  that,  considering  the  rela- 
tions of  American  actual  life  to  its 
allowance  of  scholastic  life,  this  is  an 
abundant  proportion  for  the  present. 
Within  it,  provision  is  not  made  for 
what  is  commonly  called  a  business  or 
commercial  education;  but  provision 
is  made,  both  for  the  old  established 
classical  and  mathematical  course, 
together  with  its  subsequent  special 
professional  studies  of  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  and  also  for  those  other 
special  studies  which  have  of  late' 
risen  to  a  consideration  that  in  fact 
entitles  them  to  be  just  as  much 
called  professional,  —  the  "  real "  stud- 
ies of  natural  science.  Civil  and 
mining  engineering  are  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  these,  as  being 
just  now  most  earnestly  called  for  in 
practical  life ;  though  natural  history, 
astronomy,  and  physics  follow  hard 
after  them. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  university,  while  open- 
ing so  broad  a  flower-garden,  does 
not  intend  to  let  the  young  sojourner 
run  at  random  all  over  the  beds  and 
borders.  Steady  care  is  exercised  to 


accomplish  the  one  indispensable  re- 
sult of  the  best  possible  discipline, 
by  regarding  the  following  two  ob- 
jects :  — 

First,  to  lead  the  student  himself 
to  use  as  much  foresight  and  judg- 
ment as  possible  in  choosing  for  him- 
self the  elective  or  optional  studies, 
which  are  to  complete  the  required 
course.  Obviously  this  choice  is  a 
valuable  exercise  in  independent 
mental  and  moral  action. 

Second,  to  knit  together  the  su- 
pervising and  consulting  care  of  both 
the  natural  and  artificial  superintend- 
ents of  the  undergraduates :  for  the 
lists  of  studies  and  circulars  are  sent 
to  the  parents  or  guardians,  in  time 
to  allow  them  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  proper  determination  of  the 
course ;  and  in  default  of  such  co-op- 
eration, a  certain  measure  of  qualifi- 
cations and  consistency  is  required  of 
the  student  himself. 

The  following  summary  of  the  or- 
ganization and  courses  of  instruction 
shows  very  briefly  what  ends  are 
sought,  and  what  means  used  in  seek- 
ing them,  by  this  famous  and  ancient 
school. 

Harvard  University  is_  primarily  a 
body  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
teachers.  There  is  a  business  organ- 
ization and  a  supervising  organiza- 
tion besides.  The  buildings,  land, 
funds,  and  property  of  all  kinds,  used 
for  the  required  residences,  class- 
rooms, and  repositories,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  teachers,  represent  a 
value  of  about  $2,425,000.  The 
money  income  of  the  university  for 
the  last  year  reported  was  $342,- 
714.25,  being  over  and  above  various 
gifts  and  other  receipts  of  consider- 
able amount.  Thus  the  largeness  of 
the  concerns  of  the  university,  merely 
as  a  business  organization,  entitles  it 
to  a  high  rank  among  our  institutions. 
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The  teaching  of  the  university  is 
administered  in  the  regular  college 
course,  and  in  the  special  schools 
for  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  the 
sciences. 

The  "  required  studies  "  of  the  reg- 
ular collegiate  or  undergraduate  four- 
years'  course  are :  — 

FRESHMEN.  —  Greek  and  Latin,  each,  seven 
hours  a  fortnight  through  the  year.  Mathemat- 
ics, four  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Ger- 
man, two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Chemistry,  two  hours  a  week  for  a  half-year. 
Ethics,  two  hours  a  week  for  a  half-year.  Elo- 
cution, one  hour  a  week  through  the  year.  In 
all,  sixteen  hours  of  recitations  a  week. 

SOPHOMORES.  —  Physics,  two  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  History,  two  hours  a  week 
for  a  half-year.  Rhetoric,  two  hours  a  week  for 
a  half-year.  Six  themes,  with  oral  instruction. 
Elocution,  one  hour  a  week  through  the  year. 
In  all,  five  hours  a  week,  besides  written  exer- 
cises. Elementary  French  (two  hours  a  week) 
by  sophomores  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
that  language. 

JUNIORS.  —  Philosophy,  two  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  Physics,  two  hours  a  week 
for  a  half-year,  and  one  lecture  a  week  through 
the  year.  Political  economy,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  together,  two  hours  a 
week  for  a  half-year.  Rhetoric,  two  hours  a 
week  for  a  half-year.  Six  themes.  Four  for- 
ensics  (dissertations  on  questions  involving  ethi- 
cal principles).  In  all,  six  hours  a  week,  besides 
written  exercises. 

SENIORS.  —  Four  forensics ;  for  which  can- 
didates for  honors  may  substitute  as  many 
theses  in  their  special  departments,  on  certain 
conditions. 

The  "  elective  studies  "  are  not  re- 
quired of  the  freshmen,  whose  sixteen 
hours  a  week  of  recitations  give  them 
work  enough.  In  the  other  three 
classes,  the  "  required  studies  "  alone 
would  constitute  a  much  slighter 
course  than  that  usual  in  our  colleges. 
This,  however,  is  made  up  for,  and 
more  too,  by  means  of  the  electives, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  stu- 
dent must  elect,  or  else  permit  to  be 
assigned  him,  enough  of  them  to  fill 
up  his  work  fully  to  the  old  standard ; 
sophomores  being  required  to  take 
eight,  juniors  nine,  and  seniors  twelve 
hours  a  week  of  (recitations  in)  elec- 


tives ;    while  the  variety  offered   per- 
mits a  great  range  of  adaptation  to 
individual     capacity    or     preference. 
The  faculty  thus  state  the  matter  :  — 
"  In  order  that  the  student  may  ob- 
tain the  greatest  benefit  from  his  col- 
lege course,  the  faculty  deems  it  desir- 
able  that   he  should  early  adopt   in 
his  own    mind  some  well-considered 
scheme  of  study  for  the  whole  course  ; 
and  that  this  scheme    should   after- 
wards    be    departed    from   only   for 
strong  reasons.      If  any  student,   or 
his  parents,  prefer  an  arrangement  of 
studies    corresponding    to    the    "re- 
quired   course"    in    most    American 
colleges,   he    needs    only   select   one 
or  two  "  electives  "  in  each  of  sever- 
al   departments  ;    in    the    numerous 
courses  of  instruction  which,   it  will 
be  seen,  are  open  to  students  during 
the     sophomore,    junior,    and    senior 
years,  opportunity  is  offered  for  mak- 
ing  judicious   combinations    of    the 
most  varied  character,  and  for  adapt- 
ing each  student's  course  to  his  pre- 
vious attainments  or  probable  future. 
If,    on  the   other   hand,    a  student's 
tastes  or  judgment  lead  him  rather  to 
devote  himself  mainly  to  a  single  sub- 
ject, the   college  provides  progressive 
schemes     of    study,    covering    three 
years,   in  the  following  subjects :   I., 
Classics ;  II.,  Modern  Languages ;  III., 
Philosophy ;  IV.,  History  ;  V.,  Math- 
ematics ;  VI.,  Physics  ;  VII.,  Natural 
History,  —  and  oifers   special  honors 
for  excellence  in  any  one  of  these  de- 
partments.    It  is  believed  that  any 
plan  of  study,  deliberately  made  and 
adhered  to,  will  be  more  profitable  to 
the  student  than    studies    chosen   by 
him  from  year  to  year,  without  plan, 
and  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
preferences." 

The  following  details,  under  the 
different  heads  of  the  above  arrange- 
ment, will  show  at  once  what  a  great 
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liberty  of  choice   is   offered   by  this 
plan  :  — 

ELECTIVE   STUDIES    AT    HARVARD    COL- 
LEGER 

THE    CLASSICS, 

GREEK.  —  Sophomore  Studies.  — I.  Demos- 
thenes (Philippics).  —  Aristophanes  (Knights). 

—  JSschylus  (Prometheus). 

2.  Sophocles  (Ajax).  —  Thucydides  (Books 
VI.  and  VII. ).  —  Greek  Historians  (Selections). 
History  of  Greek  Literature.  Composition  and 
Translation. 

3.  Herodotus  (Selections).  —  Demosthenes 
(Olynthiacs).  —  Euripides  (Alcestis).  —Homer 
(Selections  from  the  Iliad). 

Junior  and  Senior  Studies.  —  4.  ^Eschines 
(against  Ctesiphou).  —  Demosthenes  (on  the 
Crown).  —  J£schyhi9  (Agamemnon  and  Pro- 
metheus). —  Sophocles  (Antigone). 

5.  Thucydides  and  Herodotus    (Selections). 

—  Grote's  History  of  Greece. 

6.  Polybius  and  Plutarch  (Selections). 

7.  JEschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).—  Soph- 
ocles   (Electra).  — Euripides    (Medea). —  Aris- 
tophanes   (Frogs). — Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poets 
(Selections). 

8.  Plato  (Gorgias  and  parts  of  the  Republic.) 

—  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  X.). 

9.  Ecclesiastical    Greek.     (Selections    from 
the  Christian  Fathers.) 

LATIN.  —  Sophomore  Studies.  —  1.  Literary 
Course.  —  Cicero  (Lselius  and  Oration  for  Ros- 
cius  Amerinus).  —  Horace  (Satires).  —  Terence. 

2.  Philosophical    and    Rhetorical    Course.— 
Cicero  (De  Oratore  and  Tusculan  Disputations). 

—  Horace  ( Ars  Poetica).  —  Seneca  (Selections). 

3.  History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Republic.  —  Velle- 
ius    Paterculus.  — Cicero's     Epistles.  —  Caesar 
de    Bello    Civili.  —  Horace   (Epodes).  —  Lucan 
(Extracts). 

Junior  and  Senior  Studies.— 4.  Writers  of 
the  Empire.  —  Quintilian.  —  Pliny's  Letters.  — 
Juvenal. 

5.  Writers   of   the    Republic.  —  Plautus.  — 
Cicero.  —  Lucretius.  —  Catullus. 

6.  History  of  the  Empire,  Tiberius   to  Domi- 
tian.  —  From  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus, Seneca,  Juvenal,  Statius. 

7.  Elements  of  Roman  Law.  —  Gneist's  tistitu- 
tionum  et  Regularum  Juris  Romani  Syntagma. 

HEBREW.  —  Hahn's  or  Theile's  Biblia  Hebra- 
ica.  —  Conant's  Gesenius's  Grammar. 

1  [The  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  designate  aa  many 
separate  courses,  among  which  one  or  more  are  to 
be  chosen,  as  may  be  decided;  thua,  for  instance, 
the  sophomore,  over  and  above  hia  regular  "five 
hours  a  week  besides  written  exercises,"  may  take 
in  classics,  either  the  parts  of  Demosthenes,  Aris- 
tophanes, aud  ^Eachylua  noted  as  No.  1,  or  instead, 
or  also,  the  parts  of  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Greek 
Historians,  &c.,  noted  as  No.  2.J 


Instruction  mil  also  be  given  in  the  elements  of 
SANSKRIT. 

II.    MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

1.  EvGUSH.-Anglo-Saxon.  —  March's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar  and  Reader.  —  Corson's  Hand- 
book of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English. 

2.  History  and  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

3.  English  composition  and  English  literature. 
Prof.  Child  will  also  give  instruction,  if  de- 
sired, in  Icelandic  and  Gothic. 

GERMAN.  —  1.  German    syntax  and  compo- 
sition. —  German  plays  and  stories. 

2.  Schiller.  —  Lessing.  —  Goethe.  —  German 
composition. 

3.  Schaefer's  Goethe's  Prosa.  —  Nibelungen- 
lied.  —  German  composition. 

FRENCH. —  1.  Exercises  in  French    syntax 
and  composition.  —  Modern  French  plays. 

2.  Moliere.  —  Corneille.  —  Racine.  —  French 
grammar  and  composition. 
3.  Brachet's  Historical  Grammar.  —  Rabelais. 

—  Montaigne.  —  French  composition. 

4.  Early    and  Norman  French.  —  Chevallet, 

Origine  et  Formation  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise. 

Ge>uzez,  LitteVature  Fran9aise.  —  French  com- 
position. 

ITALIAN.  —  1.  Prose  Scelte.  —Italian  gram- 
mar. —  Italian  composition. 

2.  Nota's  La  Fiera.  —  A.  Manzoni.  — Tasso. 

—  Italian  composition. 

3.  Early    Italian      (selections).  —  Dante.  — 
Machiavelli. 

SPANISH.  —  Gil  Bias.  —  Spanish  grammar 
and  composition. 

PHILOLOGY  OF  THE    ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Proven9al.  —  Early    Italian,     French,    and 
Spanish.  — Diez's  Grammar. 

III.    PHILOSOPHY. 

Junior  Studies. —  1.  Psychology. —  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  (selections). 

—  Cousin,  Philosophic  Sensualiste,  and  Philo- 
sophic de  Locke.  —  Taine,  de  1'Intelligence.  — 
Lectures. 

2.  Ancient  Philosophy.  —  Renouvier,  Manuel 
de  Philosophic  Ancienne.  —  Ueberweg's  History 
of  Ancient  Philosophy.  —  Nourrisson,  Progres 
de  la  Pensde  Humaiue. 

Senior  Studies.  —  3.  Schools  of  Descartes  and 
Kant.  —  Bouillier,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Car- 
tesienne.  —  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  — 
Cousin;  Philosophie  de  Kant.  —  Schwegler's 
History  of  Philosophy.  Lectures  on  French  and 
German  Philosophy. 

4.  Modern  Germin  Philosophy.  —  Reichlin-Mel- 
degg's  Einleitung  zur  Philosophie.  —  Schopen- 
hauer's Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung.  — 
Fichte's  Bestimmnng  des  Menschen. 

6.  Ethics. — Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Active 
and  Moral  Powers.  —  Kant's  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics.  —  Cicero,  de  Officiis.  —Lectures. 
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6.  Political  Economy.  —  J.  S.  Mill's  Political 
Economy.  —  McLeod  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
—  McCulloch  on  Taxation. 

IV.    HISTORY. 

Sophomore  Studies.  —  1.  Koman  and  early 
mediaeval  history. 

Junior  Studies.  —  2.  The  general  history  of 
Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  Mediaeval  Institutions. 

Senior  Studies.  -  4.  History  of  England  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

6.  Modern  history  (seventeenth  century  and 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth). 

V.    MATHEMATICS. 

Sophomore  Studies.  —  1.  Differential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus;  elementary  course.  (The  differen- 
tiation of  all  analytic  functions,  and  the  inte- 
gration of  simple  functions;  applications  to 
geometry  of  two  dimensions,  &c.  —  Lectures, 
with  Olney's  Calculus.) 

2.  Analytic  Geometry  (Salmon's  Conic   Sec- 
tions; Chapters  I.-IIL,    V.-VIL,   X.-XIII.).- 
Elements    of  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space. — 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  —  (Chauvenet's    Trig- 
onometry, with  Seaver's  Formulas). 

3.  Practical  applications  of  trigonometry. — 
Principles  of  surveying.  —  Spherical  trigonome- 
try. —  Applications    of  spherical  trigonometry 
to  astronomy  and  navigation. 

Junior  Studies.  —  4.  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus;  second  course.  (Functions  of  com- 
plex, or  imaginary,  variables;  general  theory 
of  series;  methods  of  integration;  appiications 
to  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  &c. ) 

6.  Elementary  Mechanics  (Kerr). 

6.  The  theory  of  equations  (lectures). 

Senior  Studies.  —  7.  Analytic  Mechanics 
(Peirce). 

8.  Geometry  of  three  dimensions  and  qua- 
ternion?. 

9.  Differential  and  integral  calculus;     third 
course.     (Doubly  periodic    functions;   differen- 
tial equations,  &c.  —  Lectures. ) 

10.  Applications  of  the  calculus  to  geometry 
of  three  dimensions. 

11.  Mathematical       Astronomy       (Gauss's 
Theoria  Motus). 

vi.  PHYSIC   (INCLUDING    CHEMIS- 
TRY). 

PHYSICS.  —  Junior  Studies. — 1.  Astronomy 
and  acoustics. 

2.  Practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  instruments  of  precision  in 
testing  the  laws  of  mechanics,  acoustics,  optics, 
magnetism,  and  electricity;  and  an  extended 
course  in  electrical  measurements. 

Senior  StidieB.—B.  Undulatory  theory  of 
light.  —  Electricity  and  magnetism. 

4.  Heat  (with  its  applications). 

CHEMISTRY.  —  Sophomore  Studies.  —  1.  Ele- 


mentary chemistry  (with  laboratory  practice). 

—  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  —  Cooke's   Chem- 
ical Philosophy. 

Junior  Study.  —  2.  Qualitative  analysis.  — 
Chemical  philosophy. 

Senior  Studies.  —  3.  Mineralogy,  including 
use  of  the  blow-pipe  and  crystallography. 

4.  Quantitative  analysis  (chiefly  laboratory 
work). 

VII.       NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Sophomore  Studies.  —  1.  Physical  geography, 
meteorology,  and  structural  geology. 
Junior  Studies.  —  2.  Botany. 

3.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 

4.  Zoology. 

Senior  Studies.  —  5.  Historical  geology  and 
orography. 

6.  Zoology  (invertebrates). 

7.  Advanced  botany. 

VIII.       MUSIC. 

1.  Harmony.  —  Counterpoint      and     choral 
figuration.  —  Simple    forms  of  free  composition. 

—  Song,  march,  dance,  prelude,  &c. 

2.  Imitative  counterpoint.  —  Canon.  —  Fugue 
(in  two  or  three  voices).  —  Free  composition 
(thematic  treatment). 

Beyond  this  undergraduate  course, 
are  the  three  professional  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  which 
need  not  be  particularly  described 
here  ;  but  the  breadth  of  further  in- 
struction which  the  university  offers 
in  what  the  Germans  call  "real" 
studies,  viz.,  in  natural  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  and  their  applications, 
is  not  so  well  known.  The  departments 
for  this  purpose,  collectively  termed 
"The  Scientific  Departments/'  in- 
clude the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
the  Mining  School,  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution, the  Observatory,  the  Museum 
of  Zoology,  and  the  Museum  of 
Archseology. 

The  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL,  with  a  faculty  of  eighteen 
instructors,  has,  first,  the  courses  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  and  academies  who 
desire  a  practical  education  in  civil  and 
topographical  engineering,  in  mining 
engineering,  in  chemistry,  in  natural 
history,  or  in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy.  College  graduates 
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should  be  able  to  enter  these  courses 
one  or  two  years  in  advance.  Second- 
ly, the  teachers'  courses,  intended  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  been  or  who 
are  preparing  to  be  teachers,  and  de- 
signed to  qualify  such  persons  in  the 
modern  method  of  teaching  science 
by  observation  and  experiment. 
Thirty,  the  higher  instruction  in 
science,  designed  for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  and  other  advanced 
students. 

The  MIXIXG  SCHOOL  has  for  its 
object  the  instruction  of  students  in 
practical  geology,  the  art  of  mining, 
and  kindred  branches.  The  full 
course  occupies  four  years ;  and  on 
those  who  pass  through  it,  and  sustain 
the  necessary  examinations,  the  de- 
gree of  Mining  Engineer  will  be 
conferred.  The  full  course  prescribed 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Min- 
ing Engineer  occupies%four  years ;  the 
first  three  of  which  are  identical,  as 
regards  the  subjects  of  instruction  and 
the  order  thereof,  with  the  first  three 
years  of  the  engineering  course  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  during  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course  are  as  fol- 
lows :  economical  geology  and  the 
phenomena  of  veins ;  mining  ma- 
chinery and  the  exploitation  of 
mines;  general  and  practical  metal- 
lurgy ;  assaying ;  working  up,  plot- 
ting, and  writing  out  notes  of  summer 
excursions. 

From  time  to  tiiAe  opportunities 
will  be  offered  to  the  students,  by  ex- 
cursions with  the  professors,  of  be- 
coming practically  acquainted  with 
astronomical  and  geodetic  work,  as 
'also  with  the  method  of  making  geo- 
logical surveys,  and  with  mining  and 
metallurgical  operations. 

The  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION  is  a 
school  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 


ture. It  will  give  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  useful  and  orna- 
mental gardening,  and  stock-raising. 
In  order  to  give  the  student  a  sound 
basis  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  arts,  the  school  will  supply 
instruction  in  physical  geography, 
meteorology,  and  the  elements  of  geol- 
ogy, in  chemistry  and  physics,  in 
the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  and 
entomology,  in  levelling  and  road- 
building,  and  in  French  and  German. 
These  studies  are  besides  the  practical 
course  in  farming  and  gardening, 
which  is  extensive  and  detailed. 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  persons :  — 

1.  Young  men  who  intend  to  be- 
come practical  farmers,  gardeners, 
florists,  or  landscape  gardeners. 

•J.  Young  men  who  will  naturally 
be  called  upon  to  manage  large 
estates,  such  as  the  sons  of  large 
farmers,  and  of  city  men  who  own 
country  places. 

3.  Young  men   of.  character,  good 
judgment,  and  native  force,  who  have 
neither  taste  nor  aptitude  for  literary 
studies,   but,   being  fond   of  country 
life  and  observant  of  natural  objects, 
would  make,  when  thoroughly  trained, 
good  stewards  or  overseers  of  gentle- 
men's estates. 

4.  Teachers,  or  young  men  prepar- 
ing to  be  teachers,  who  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  teach  some  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  this  school. 

5.  Persons  who  wish  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  some  special  branch 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  applied 
zoology. 

The  regular  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued  by  candidates  for  a  degree 
will  fill  three  years.  The  instruction 
of  the  first  year's  course  will  be  given 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in 
Cambridge  ;  and  students  of  the  first 
year  must  live  in  or  near  Cambridge. 
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The  instruction  of  the  second  and 
third  years'  courses  will  be  given  at 
the  Btissey  Institution ;  and  sttfdents 
of  the  second  and  third  years  must  live 
near  the  institution,  which  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  West  Koxbury,  near 
the  village  of  Jamaica  Plain,  about 
five  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  and 
close  to  the  Forest  Hills  Station  on 
the  Boston  &  Providence  Bailroad. 

The  Observatory  and  the  Museums 
of  Zoology  and  Archaeology  require  no 
special  remarks,  except  that  the  last  of 
the  three  is  not  yet  in  active  opera- 
tion, though  large  collections  for  it 
are  awaiting  its  organization. 


THE  PACKER  INSTITUTE. 
THE  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has,  for  many  years, 
taken  a  high  rank  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country.  It 
was  first  incorporated  as  the  Brooklyn 
Female  Academy,  in  1847.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  1853,  the  school  building 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  Within 
the  week  following,  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Harriet  L.  Packer  of  Brooklyn,  in 
which  she  stated  that  her  late  husband, 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Packer,  had  long  cherished 
a  purpose  to  endow  a  school  for  the 
education  of  youth ;  and  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  she  would  place 
in  their  hands  the  sum  of  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  women  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  trustees 
gladly  accepted  the  gift,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  school  be  named  after 
her  husband ;  which  proposal  was  car- 
ried out,  and  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  was 
obtained,  and  the  building  erected  by 
the  next  fall.  Mrs.  Packer  then  wrote 
again  to  the  trustees,  and  offered  to 


bind  herself  and  her  heirs  to  give  to 
the  school  a  further  sum,  up  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  if  the  Institute,  in  its 
early  years,  should  find  its.  income  in- 
adequate to  cover  expenses.  Fortunate- 
ly this  money  was  not  needed;  and 
this  generous  woman  has  lived  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  hearing  "  the  works 
of  her  hands  praise  her  in  the  gfctes.*' 
Mrs.  Packer  is  as  unaspiring  as  she  is 
generous;  and  her  photograph  likeness 
which  adorns  the  diplomas  given  every 
June  to  the  daughters  that  "  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,"  was  placed  there 
without  her  knowledge  or  consent. 

The  Packer  Institute  building  is  of 
brick,  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  of  the  French  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  It  is  five  stories 
high,  with  an  observatory  ninety  feet 
from  the  ground ;  has  a  chapel  with 
seats  for  eight  hundred  people,  and  a 
lecture-room  that  will  seat  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  .  contains  over  thirty 
large  schoolrooms,  besides  the  rooms 
of  the  resident  professor,  Dr.  Eaton, 
and  those  of  the  janitor.  Though  with- 
in a  block  of  the  heart  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  city,  it  stands  in  a  gar- 
den of  half  an  acre,  which  in  warm 
summer  days  is  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive than  city  gardens  usually  are  by 
a  fountain,  whose  cooling  waters  fall 
back  into  a  marble  basin  stocked  with 
goldfish. 

There  are,  on  an  average,  six  hun- 
dred pupils  in  attendance  through  the 
year.  The  boarding-house  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils  from  abroad  adjoins 
the  Institute  building,  being  connect- 
ed with  it  by  a  covered  bridge,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  E.  J.  Smith, 
one  of  the  faculty,  and  of  other  resi- 
dent teachers.  There  are  over  six 
hundred  graduates.  To  show  the 
wide-spread  popularity  of  the  school, 
we  may  state  that  the  graduates  and 
pupils  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Insti- 
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tute  include  representatives  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Eng- 
land, from  Mexico,  and  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  In  June,  1871,  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy  and  Pack- 
er Institute  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence,  by  general 
and  social  •  alumnae  meetings  during 
commencement,  and  by  gathering 
with  their  friends,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  or  more,  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Music,  to  listen  to  the 
anniversary  oration,  delivered  by  Geo. 
Win.  Curtis.  From  the  statistics  read 
at  those  meetings,  we  learn  that  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  alumnae 
were  married,  that  ninety-seven  had 
joined  the  noble  army  of  teachers, 
and  that  others  had  helped  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  authors,  editors,  sculp- 
tors and  missionaries  of  America. 

The  Packer  Institute  is  better  sup- 
plied in  its  scientific  departments  than 
many  colleges.  Among  its  more 
valuable  apparatus  may  be  mentioned 
an  equatorially-mounted  telescope, 
with  six-inch  object- glass, a  Ross  micro- 
scope, a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  giving  an 
eight-inch  spark,  a  Holtz  machine, 
which  aifords  forked  lightning  a  foot 
long,  a  Browning  spectroscope,  and 
several  Geissler  tubes  for  lecture-room 
and  spectroscopic  purposes.  It  also 
possesses  a  fine  collection  of  minerals 
and  shells,  and  of  the  fossils  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  A  former  grad- 
uate, the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  C. 
Enos  of  Brooklyn,  has  generously 
presented  the  Institute  with  some 
valuable  preparations  and  models  to 
illustrate  the  study  of  physiology  ;  they 
include  a  clastic  man,  a  very  large 
ear  and  an  eye  from  the  atelier  of  Dr. 
Auzoux  of  Paris,  a  complete  skeleton, 
and  several  smaller  anatomical  prep- 
arations. The  four  rooms  assigned 
for  laboratories  and  cabinets  are  al- 
ready too  small  for  all  the  apparatus 


necessary  for  the  illustration  of 
the  full  course  of  lectures  which  are 
given  on  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
physics  through  the  year.  The  library 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  contains 
about  three  thousand  volumes,  mostly 
books  of  reference.  Some  of  the  best 
publications  of  the  day  are  added  to  it 
every  year;  and  the  card  catalogue 
system,  which  is  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future,  will  render  the  books  still  more 
available  and  useful  than  they  now  are 
to  the  students.  A  large  number  of 
plaster  models,  casts  from  the  antique, 
and  busts  of  modern  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  adorn  the  halls  and  library. 
These  casts  are  used  as  models  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  also  well-fur- 
nished with  studies  from  the  flat. 
The  drawing  department  is  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Virginia  Granbery, 
whose  charming  flower  pictures  have 
been  so  much  admired  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  New- York  and  Brooklyn 
Art  Associations  for  the  last  dozen 
years.  About  two  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  celebrated  Euro- 
pean examples  of  the  various  styles  of 
architecture  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  apparatus  of  the  Institute.  One 
of  Hook's  organs  is  built  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  Gothic  chapel,  which,  with 
its  gray  walls,  its  dark  wood-work, 
and  its  stained  windows,  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  especially  when,  at  nine  o'clock 
every  morning,  the  doors  open,  and 
six  hundred  young  girls  come  qui.-tly 
in,  wave  after  wave,  to  attend  morning 
chapel.  In  the  older  classes,  instruc- 
tion is  given,  where  practicable,  by 
lectures.  On  Friday  afternoons  there 
are  chapel  exercises  of  some  kind, 
either  a  lecture  by  some  literary  or 
scientific  friend  of  the  school,  or  the 
reading  by  the  pupils  of  original 
essays,  or  of  selections  from  English 
authors.  Composition  is  a  branch  of 
study  on  which  particular  stress  is 
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laid;   not   merely   that   the  students 
may  learn  to  express  elevated  thoughts 
in   proper  language,  but  to  complete 
that   thorough  study  of  the  English 
language  which  is  aimed  at  through- 
out  the     school.     Paragraph- writing 
is  one  of  the  newest  forms  of  compo- 
sition.    The   te-acher  of  composition 
briefly  relates  some  one  of  the  current 
events  of  the  day  to  the    class,  who 
then  have  half  an. hour  given  them  to 
write  down  their  account  of  the  event, 
in   her   presence,    and  in   their   own 
words,  with  comments.     The  best  of 
these  papers    are    selected  for  chapel 
reading.       Very   few   corrections    are 
made   in   them   before  the    reading; 
faults  of  grammar,  even,  are  allowed  to 
pass  ;  since,  among  the  older  pupils  who 
write  these   paragraphs,   these  faults 
are  generally  the  result  of  negligence, 
and  are  detected  by  the  authors  them- 
selves when  the  papers  are  read  aloud. 
The   graduating  class    has,  for    some 
years,  edited,  written,  and   published 
"  The  Packer  Quarterly."  It  has  a  good 
circulation,  and    exchanges    with    all 
the  leading  colleges.  The  post-gradu- 
ate class  of  this  year  numbers  twelve. 
The     school    is,    financially,    in  a 
flourishing    condition.     In    1854,    it 
had  a   mortgage   of    forty   thousand 
dollars,  and  a  floating  debt  often  thou- 
sand ;  but  within  ten  years  these  were 
all  cleared  off,  and  since  that  time  the 
income  of  the  school  has  exceeded  its 
expenses.    A  large  part  of  this  income 
is  yearly  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
new  books   and    apparatus.     Besides 
this,  the  school  gives  away  about  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  free  tuition. 
A  discount  of  fifty  per  cent  is  made  on 
the  bills  of  clergymen's  daughters;  and 
there  are  nearly  fifty  free  scholarships, 
thirty-one  of  which  are    held  by  the 
thirty-one  public  schools  of  Brooklyn. 
The   contributions  of  the   pupils    in 
matters  of  great  public  interest,  such 


as  the  Sanitary  Fair  and  the  Chicago 
Fire,  show  that  it  is  not  as  a  corporate 
body  alone  that  the  school  is  generous. 
The  course  of  study  is  very  complete 
and  systematic  ;  the  examinations  for 
promotion  are  written,  sometimes 
both  written  and  oral ;  and  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  correct  answers  is  required 
to  promote  a  pupil  to  the  next  depart- 
ment. The  faculty  numbers  about 
forty,  some  of  them  quite  distin- 
guished in  other  professions ;  for  in- 
stance, the  principal  composition  teach- 
er, Miss  Caroline  Chesebro,  well  known 
as  an  authoress.  Dr.  Crittenden  and 
Dr.  Eaton,  the  two  principals,  have 
had  many  years '  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  school  is  largely  owing  to  their 
care.  In  short,  the  friends  of  the  Pack- 
er Collegiate  Institute  claim,  that, 
though  not  a  college  in  name,  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  female 
college  in  the  country,  as  regards  the 
efficiency  of  its  instruction,  and  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  the  student. 


THE  ADAMS  ACADEMY. 
JUST  half  a  century  ago,  this  very 
month  of  July,  John  Adams  executed 
a  deed  conveying  to  his  native  town 
of  Quincy  certain  tracts  of  land;  of 
which  the  rents  should  one  day  estab- 
lish a  school  for  teaching  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.     His  deed  pro- 
vides that  the  future  "  stone  school- 
house  "  shall  stand  upon  the  site  once 
occupied  by  the  birthplace  of  "John 
Hancock,  that  great,    generous,   dis- 
interested benefactor  of  his  country," 
and   afterwards  by  the  residence  of 
"  an  honorable  friend  of  my  younger 
years,    Col.  Josiah  QuincjT,  and   also 
inhabited  by  his  son,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  a  friend  of  my  riper  years,  a  broth- 
er barrister  at  law,  with  whom  I  have 
been  engaged  in  many  arduous   con- 
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tests  at  the  bar ;  who  was  as  ardent  a 
patriot  as  any  of  his  age,  and,  next  to 
James  Otis,  the  greatest  orator." 

The  accumulated  income  of  the 
lands  in  question  is  at  length  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Pres. 
Adams.  A  beautiful  building,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  educational  purposes, 
has  been  erected  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Ware  &  Van  Brunt,  and  on 
the  4th  of  September  next  the 
Adams  Academy  opens  as  a  classical 
school  of  the  highest  grade. 

Prof.  William  R.  Dimmock,  whose 
name  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
interested  in  education,  has  been  elect- 
ed Master.  The  course  will  occupy 
four  years,  and  will  impart  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classical  and  mathe- 
matical studies  required  for  admission 
to  the  best  American  colleges.  It  is 
the  conviction  of  the  managers  of  the 
Academy,  that  classical  studies  should 
be  postponed  to  the  last  years  of 
school  attendance,  and  then  pursued 
with  nearly  undivided  attention,  under 
a  master  versed ,  in  modern  methods 
of  linguistic  training.  The  demands 
of  a  scientific  and  industrial  age  must 
be  met  by  a  fair  education  in  other 
branches,  before  commencing  the 
special  training  of  a  classical  school. 
Although  thirteen  years  has  been 
fixed  as  the  minimum  age  for  admission 
(which  is  a  year  younger  than  pupils 
have  been  received  at  Exeter),  a  more 
advanced  age  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
preferred.  Tfcose  who  have  learned 
how  to  study,  and  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  English  branches,  will 
be  best  able  to  derive  advantage  from 
this  finishing  course  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Adams  Academy  is  limit- 
ed in  its  scope  ;  but  what  it  undertakes 
vvill  be  done  in  the  best  way.  It  pro- 
poses to  furnish  a  preparation  for 
Harvard  College  second  to  that  of  no 
school  in  the  country.  It  will  thus 


give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  some- 
thing, —  the  importance  of  which  is 
not  always  considered  in  our  magni- 
ficent schemes  of  universal  informa- 
tion.    J.  P.  Q. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

AMONG  the  noteworthy  occurrences 
in  Yale  College  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  are  several  which  will  have  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
the  university  in  New  Haven,  and 
are  worthy  of  attention  from  all  the 
friends  of  the  college.  These  are :  — 

1.  The  change  in  the  presidency. 

2.  The  bestowal  upon  the  graduates 
of  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  certain 
number  of  the  trustees. 

3.  The  proposal  to  raise  a  Woolsey 
Fund. 

4.  The    development   of    graduate 
courses  of  study. 

5.  The  erection  of  a  new  hall  for 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

6.  Provision  for  the   establishment 
of  an  observatory. 

7.  The   celebration   of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Divinity  School. 

8.  The  unfolding  of  the  plans  of 
instruction  in  the  Art  School. 

9.  The  assembly  of  all  the  faculties 
in  one  body  as  an  academic  council. 

There  are  several  other  very  in- 
teresting occurrences  which  are  also 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection. 
For  example,  — 

1.  The  "  suspended  animation  "  of 
the    two  debating  societies,  Linonia 
and    the    Brothers   in   Unity,  which 
were  begun  more  than  a  century  ago. 

2.  The  delivery  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures,   by  Henry  Ward    Beecher,  on 
Preaching,  before  the  theological  de- 
partment. 

3.  The  accession  to  the  library  of 
many   costly   works     pertaining     to 
Oriental  literature,  the  gift  of  Prof. 
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Salisbury,  and  the  purchase  of  Von 
Mohl's  library  of  works  on  Political 
and  Social  Science. 

4.  The  modification  of  the  chapel 
regulations,    so   that   attendance    on 
Sunday  afternoon  is  voluntary. 

5.  The  occupancy  of  Durfee  Hall 
as  a  lodging-house  for  students. 

6.  The  dedication  of  the  Marquand 
Chapel,   an   oratory  attached  to   the 
School  of  Theology. 

7.  The  exploring    geological    tour 
of  Prof.    Marsh    and   his    party   of 
students  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Slope. 

8.  The  successful   employment   of 
steam   as.  a   means  of  heating,  gen- 
erated in  one  place   and   distributed 
through  several  isolated  buildings. 

It  is  obvious  that  reference  can  here 
be  made  to  only  a  very  few  of  the  salient 
points  which  pertain  to  these  changes. 

The  presidency  first  suggests  it- 
self. Long  before  Pres.  Woolsey 
signified  his  intention  of  resigning, 
public  attention  was  turned  to  the 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  the  Clark  Professor 
of  Metaphysics,  as  his  probable  suc- 
cessor. His  long  experience,  his  great 
familiarity  with  educational  questions, 
his  success  as  a  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic teacher,  his  fame  as  a  sound 
theologian  and  metaphysician,  all  indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  the  choice  of 
the  corporation.  His  election  was 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  his 
former  pupils,  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Although  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  faculty  in  academic  years, 
he  was  one  of  the  youngest  in  feeling, 
and  so  was  well  adapted  to  harmo- 
nizing the  differences  which  already 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  college, 
respecting  the  abandonment  of  some 
old  usages  and  the  introduction  of 
some  new  measures.  His  inaugura- 
tion took  place  in  New  Haven, 
October,  1871 ;  and  the  address  which 


he  delivered  was  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  situation  of  Yale  College,  and 
his  expectations  and  desires  in  respect 
to  its  future.  It  was  printed,  together 
with  the  retiring  address  of  Pres. 
Woolsey,  and  the  Latin  salutation  of 
Prof.  Thacher,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
has  been  widely  distributed. 

Coincident  with  his  election,  a  most 
auspicious  change  was  inaugurated  in 
the  organization  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Several  years  before,  Pres. 
Woolsey  had  expressed,  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  his  hope  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, which,  during  all  the  present 
century,  has  been  represented  in  the 
corporation  of  Yale  College  by  eight  of 
its  dignitaries,  would  consent  to  yield 
the  graduates  a  part  at  least  of  the 
chairs  of  trustees.  To  everybody's 
surprise,  Gov.  Jewell,  a  bright,  bold, 
and  successful  executive  officer  of 
the  State,  in  his  inaugural  message 
in  May,  1871,  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  change  which 
Pres.  Woolsey  had  suggested,  and 
which  the  graduates  of  the  college, 
far  and  near,  especially  those  of  Pres. 
Woolsey's  instruction,  had  begun 
to  ask  for  in  terms  more  forcible  than 
friendly.  With  great  unanimity,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
consented  to  the  change ;  and  a  law 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  graduates 
of  Yale  College  to  choose  six  of  their 
own  number  to  take  the  place  of  six 
senators  who  had  been  wont  to  repre- 
sent the  State.  The  Corporation  of 
Yale  College,  without  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted the  change  in  the  charter;  and 
at  the  Commencement  of  1872  the 
first  election  is  to  take  place.  Some 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  trial 
in  this  election  of  the  Hare  method  of 
voting,  but  without  success.  Nomina- 
tions were  called  for,  however,  as  a 
means  of  concentrating  attention  upon 
candidates ;  and  the  names  of  all  who 
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received  twenty-five  votes  were  pub- 
lished. As  the  final  choice  to  be  made 
at  Commencement  will  doubtless  fall 
upon  six  of  these  nominees,  their 
•names  may  be  here  appended.  Their 
inequality  of  age,  their  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  their  various 
professions  and  opinions,  are  constant 
topics  of  comment.  The  nominations 
are  universally  regarded  with  great 
satisfaction.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  candidates,  from  whom  six  are  to  be 
chosen  :  — 

Class. 

Jared  Linsley,  M.D.,  New- York  City  .  1826 
Wm.  W.  Hoppin,  Providence,  R.I.  .  .  1828 

Wm.  Strong,  Philadelphia 1828 

Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  New- York  City  .  .  1830 
Right  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  Prov- 
idence   1831 

Edward    E.    Salisbury,    LL.D.,    New 

Haven 1832 

Chas.  Tracy,  New- York  City 1832 

Alphonso  Tait,  LL.D.,  Connecticut .  .  1832 
Wm.  M.Evarts,  LL.D.,  New- York  City  1837 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  New- York  City  .  .  1837 
Anthony  O.  Keasbey,  Newark,  N.J.  .  .  1843 
Wm.  13.  Washburn,  Greenfield,  Mass.  .  1844 
Henry  B.  Harrison,  New  Haven  ....  1846 
Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbury, 

Conn 1846 

B.  Gratz  Brown,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1847 

Dwight  Foster,  LL  D.,  Boston 1848 

Prof.  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  D.D.,  Chicago  .  1849 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  Hartford,  Conn  .  .  1853 
George  DeF.  Lorp,  New- York  City  .  .  .  1854 
Alexander  II.  Stevens,  New-York  City  1854 
Calvin  G.  Child,  Stamford,  Conn.  ...  1855 

Edward  G.  Mason,  Chicago 1860 

William  Walter  Phelps,  New- York  City  1860 

Mason  Young,  New-York  City 1860 

Frank  E.  Kernochan,  New-York  City.  .  1861 
The  Rev.    Wm.    G.    Sumner,   Morris- 
town,  NJ 1863 

William  C.  Whitney,  New- York  City.  .  1862 
M.  Dwight  Collier,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ...  1866 
W.  A.  Buckingham,  LL.D.,  Norwich  .  1866 

Henry  Farnham,  New  Haven 1871 

J.  E/Sheffield,  New  Haven 1871 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
the  proposed  change  in  the  corporation 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  younger  graduates,  which 
had  been  previously  repressed,  found 


vent  in  many  expressions  of  devotion 
to  their  alma  mater.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  utterances  was  a 
resolution  voted  by  the  graduates  at 
their  dinner  on  Commencement  Day, 
to  raise  at  once  an  untrammelled  fund 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  which  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  any  purposes  connected  with 
the  university.  A  committee  for  the 
general  supervision  of  the  subscription 
was  designated,  and  subsequently  del- 
egates were  appointed  in  every  class 
from  1816  to  1872  (sixty-five  years 
apart),  to  solicit  subscriptions  from 
their  college  comrades.  No  detailed 
report  of  results  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  public ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  committee  who  have  the  business 
in  charge  are  confident  of  success. 


STATE   DRAWING-CLASSES. 

THE  first  annual  exhibition  of 
works  from  the  evening  free  industrial 
drawing  classes  of  Massachusetts  has 
nobly  exemplified  what  "OLD  AND 
NEW"  called  for  in  May,  1870,  by 
saying,  in  a  short  article  on  "Nature 
in  Art :  "— 

"Every  city  in  America  needs  a 
school  of  art,  where  the  truth,  and 
only  the  truth,  shall  be  taught.  .  .  . 
The  new  gallery  of  art  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Back-bay  lands  should 
have  halls  for  drawing-schools,  where 
students  of  both  sexes  might  find  the 
instruction  which  they  have  sought 
abroad." 

The  exhibition  was  held  during 
May,  in  Boston.  These  classes  were 
required  by  law  in  twenty-three  of  the 
more  important  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State,  and  have  been  held  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Smith,  a  competent  English  in- 
structor, State  Director  of  Art  Edu- 
cation. Only  eleven  of  the  twenty- 
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three  towns  permitted  to  open  these 
classes  contributed  to  the  exhibition  ; 
and  four  of  them,  it  appears,  organ- 
ized no  classes  at  all.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  drawings  exhibited  was  six 
hundred  and  twelve;  of  which  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  came  from 
Boston.  The  range  of  varieties  was 
great;  although  the  whole  maybe  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  about  two-thirds 
being  industrial  drawings,  and  the* 
other  third  free-hand  drawings.  This 
predominance  of  the  practical  ten- 
dency is  an  excellent  feature,  and  ar- 
gues vitality  in  the  scheme.  There 
were  exercises  in  geometrical,  isomet- 
rical,  and  machine  drawing,  both  out- 
lined and  tinted ;  draughts  for  ship- 
building, designs  for  buildings  and 
carpets,  and  other  ornamental  draw- 
ings ;  drawings  of  animals,  flowers, 
and  other  natural  objects ;  flat  draw- 
ings of  busts  and  other  casts,  &c.,  be- 
sides flat  copies. 

The  work  thus  assembled  was  sur- 
prisingly well  done,  and  proved  the 
existence  of  an  average  capacity  for 
learning  to  draw  among  our  young 
people  of  school  age  that  few  can  have 
appreciated.  This  praise  does  not 
mean  that  the  drawings  were  collec- 
tively admirable,  in  the  absolute  sense, 
of  course  ;  for  not  the  least  interesting 
specimens  were  some  obviously  exe- 
cuted by  primary  pupils,  and  having 
exactly  the  merits  of  a  little  boy's 
picture  on  his  slate.  The  examiners 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (Messrs.  C.  C.  Perkins,  W.  R. 
Ware,  and  Walter  Smith)  properly 
stated  the  case,  when  they  say  in  their 
report:  "It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
there  is  in  the  State  no  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  either  of  pupils  or  teachers, 
and  no  want  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  results  already  achiev- 
ed are  excellent ;  remarkably  so,  if  we 


consider,  that  in  most  of  these  towns 
there  was  no  proper  preparation  for 
the  work,  and  no  appliances  whatever t 
except  what  the  teachers  could  bring 
in  their  hands  .  .  .  This  is  the  point, 
[viz.,  suitable  models]  upon  which  the 
whole  movement  hangs.  Nothing  but 
the  want  of  suitable  models  can  pre- 
vent a  great  and  permanent  success." 

This  thoroughly  sensible  and  prac- 
tical final  suggestion  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  greater  merit  of  the 
drawings  exhibited  from  Boston.  Nei- 
ther the  pupils  nor  the  teachers  are 
better  than  those  elsewhere  ;  but  there 
was  a  much  better  supply  of  models. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  circular  sent  to  the 
local  school  authorities  with  this  re- 
port, urges  this  same  point,  which  is 
obviously  the  next  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

The  examiners  embodied  in  their 
report  lists  of  names  of  the  pupils 
from  each  town  presenting  the  best 
works,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen;  twenty-seven  of  these 
being  noted  with  the  highest  praise 
as  "Excellent,"  and  the  eighty-nine 
others  with  "  Honorable  mention." 
This  means,  unless  we  have  forgotten 
how  young  people  feel,  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  proud  and  happy  young  hearts. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  should  thus, 
for  good  cause,  publicly  praise  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  of  its  own  boys  and 
girls,  by  name.  We  do  not  remember 
any  other  such  case  of  a  hearty  and 
close  and  genuine  interest  shown  by 
the  State  in  its  school-children  so  dis- 
tinctly and  personally.  Has  there  been 
such  a  one  ? 

We  have  considered  this  exhibi- 
tion worthy  of  so  much  notice,  as  the 
result  of  the  first  establishment  in 
the  United  States,  by  authority  of  law, 
of  art- schools. 
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11 1  hare  called  a  New  World  into  existence,  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

THE  KINO  OF  ENGLAND,  per  GEORGE  CANNING. 

THE  negotiations  which  have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
Indirect  Claims  from  consideration  by  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva 
have  opened  the  way  to  the  litigation  itself.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  not  be  too  confidently  supposed  that  it  secures  acquiescence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  court.  As  the  article  which  immediately 
follows  this  introduction  shows,  the  British  counter-case,  being  the 
principal  document  on  that  side,  itself  provides  for  a  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  such  judgment,  in  a  certain  event. 

It  is,  in  any  case,  high  time  that  something  like  a  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  case  should  be  laid  before  the  public.  At 
a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  details  and  situation  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  Alabama  Claims  were  most  loudly  and  extensively  dis- 
cussed in  this  country,  not  more  than  three  copies  of  the  chief 
document  just  then  in  point  were  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
were  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  said  nothing  about  it.  This  fact 
may  indicate  the  quantity  of  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
has  been  used  in  writing  about  it. 

The  fairness  with  which  this  writing  has  been  done  is  about  as 
great  as  the  knowledge.  The  question  has  too  often  been  dealt  with, 
indeed,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  about  it,  as  for  the  sake  of  damaging  somebody  with 
it ;  just  as  a  man  in  a  fury  flings  at  his  adversary  whatever  lies  next 
his  hand.  In  England,  the  Disraelitish  opposition  have  made  it  their 
crowbar  wherewith  to  endeavor  to  pry  out  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
office  ;  their  exegesis  consisting  in  what  was  substantially  a  claim  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  would  compromise  the  honor  of  England 
in  dealing  with  the  case.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  replied  by  talk- 
ing still  bigger  about  the  honor  of  England  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
American  claims.  But  not  one  of  the  speeches  in  Parliament  has 
weighed  the  facts  and  struck  a  just  balance.  

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  the  PKOPBIKTOBS  or  OLD  AJTD  N*w,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  CoBgrew,  at  Washington. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  discussion  has  been  just  as  obviously  a 
mere  battle  between  ins  and  outs.  A  leading  newspaper,  seeking  to 
promote  the  personal  interests  of  its  chief  editor  as  a  presidential 
candidate  by  a  personal  attack  on  President  Grant  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  has  published  day  after  day  what  are  called  "  display  heads," 
and  editorial  statements,  which,  if  not  absolute  falsifications,  were  ab- 
solute assumptions;  which  were  contradicted  by  the  next  day's 
or  even  the  same  day's  news,  besides  being  unjustifiable  aspersions 
on  the  honor  and  the  common-sense  of  respectable  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Such  unfriendly  and  unfair  assaults  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  promote  calm  discussion  nor  sound  information  on 
either  side ;  and  the  actual  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  are  dis- 
regarded, for  the  sake  of  making  it  a  useful  projectile  for  political 
cannonading.  But,  as  legitimate  warfare,  this  procedure  ranks  with 
the  method  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who  murdered  his  own  son  to 
beat  the  king  of  Israel. 

To  us,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  current  politics  from  an  ethical 
stand-point,  this  mode  of  managing  argument  cannot  but  be  unwelcome. 

Even  the  brief  observations  in  a  recent  number  of  "  OLD  AND 
NEW  "  upon  the  conduct  of  England  in  respect  to  the  Arbitration, 
have  seemed  to  one  worthy  and  pious  man  to  partake  of  this  second 
fault ;  for  he  broadly  charged,  in  his  weekly  religious  newspaper,  that 
those  observations  were  not  "  ingenuous."  What  can  be  expected 
of  the  secular  dailies,  when  a  doctor  of  divinity,  in  a  religious 
weekly,  can  thus  speak  of  a  cosmopolitan  monthly  ?  It  is  for  his 
sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  others  insufficiently  informed,  that  we  re- 
turn to  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  state  the  substance  and  complexion 
of  the  American  and  British  cases.  For  the  correctness  of  this 
summary  we  appeal  to  the  public  documents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, issued  for  the  use  of  the  arbitration,  and  from  which  this 
summary  has  been  condensed ;  and  for  the  correctness  of  such  judg- 
ments as  are  added,  we  appeal  to  the  same  documents,  and  to  past 
and  present  history.  But  he  who  shall  praise  or  blame,  should  read 
the  documents  first.  Whatever  the  merit  in  literature  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith's  rule,  never  to  read  a  book  which  he  was  going  to 
criticise,  it  has  not  yet  been  claimed  that  a  judge  was  best  fitted  to 
deliver  the  opinion  of  the  court  by  not  knowing  any  thing  about  the 
evidence. 

We  beg  the  reader  of  these  lines,  when  next  any  one  would  en- 
gage him  in  a  discussion  of  the  Alabama  question,  to  ask,  "  Have  you 
read  the  cases  of  the  two  governments,  or  have  you  any  clear  idea  of 
what  they  are?  "  The  readei  will  be  more  fortunate  than  we  have 
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been  if  he  do  not  find  that  on  this  question  the  subject  generally 
changes. 

Now,  the  first  and  broadest  fact  of  all  the  story  is  one  which  lies 
back  of  all  the  documents  in  the  case,  and  which  is  much  older  than 
the  case  itself.  It  has  of  late  years  been  studiously  kept  out  of 
sight,  by  a  great  many  very  good  people,  for  very  good  purposes. 
It  is,  however,  indispensable  to  a  perfectly  full  comprehension  of  the 
position  of  the  two  parties  to  the  pending  arbitration ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  exclusion,  even  of  any  allusion  to  it,  from  our  sum- 
mary of  the  case  itself,  would  not  change  the  bearings  of  the  argu- 
ments in  that  case.  The  remembrance  of  it  only  explains  and 
illuminates  the  whole. 

Whereas  the  actual  statement  of  the  American  case  begins  by 
showing  that  the  British  Cabinet,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
and  throughout  it,  was  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  and  insincere 
in  its  neutrality,  the  real  truth,  to  begin  with,  is  this  :  — . 

There  are  two  Englands :  one  that  represents  the  country  in  inter- 
national relations,  and  another.  The  former,  International  England, 
has  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  and  is  so  still ;  and 
apparently  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  continue  to  be  so.  This  is 
the  England  of  monarchy,  of  nobility,  of  land-owners,  of  capitalists, 
of  what  are  called  "  upper  and  middle  classes."  This  England  it  is 
thart  used  to  prohibit  hat-making  and  nail-making  in  the  American 
colonies;  that  systematically  used  or  abused -the  colonial  trade  and 
industry,  avowedly  for  the  sake  of  making  money  out  of  them  ;  that 
tried  in  vain  the  Stamp  Act  extortions ;  that  lost  the  fight  of  the 
Revolution  ;  that  abused  our  marine  until  the  war  of  1812  resulted  ; 
that  has  even  yet  not  yielded  the  claims  which  produced  that  war ; 
that  has  steadily  sought  to  depress  our  industries  in  this  century,  as 
in  previous  centuries,  single  English  interests  having  subscribed  as 
much  as  half  a  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  selling  goods  below  cost 
in  our  markets,  until  our  manufacture  should  be  broken  down,  and 
the  British  monopoly  thus  assured.  In  short,  the  international  his- 
tory of  England  and  the  United  States  down  to  1861  was  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  of  industrial  warfare,  varied  with  two  wars.  As  the 
later  part  of  this  long  period  of  unfriendliness  drew  on,  a  new 
element,  a  reflex  influence  from  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
mingled  in  it.  This  was  the  influence  of  our  success  in  securing  a 
high  average  and  unprecedented  dispersion  of  happiness  in  wealth, 
independence,  intelligence,  social  virtue,  and  morality.  The  power 
of  this  example,  steadily  disintegrating  the  fabric  of  English  society, 
and  urging  it  towards  a  more  equal  distribution  of  all  the  good  that 
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makes  citizens,  has,  of  course,  as  steadily  re-enforced  the  dislike  of 
those  whose  power  and  position  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  order  of  things.  That  is,  of  late  years  the  two  Englands 
have  diverged  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  The  ruling  classes 
—  international  England  —  have  become  more  alive  to  the  prospect 
that  their  power  may  be  lost  through  our  example.  And  the  poorer 
classes, —  silent  England, —  the  working-men's  England,  —  have  be- 
come more  friendly  to  the  living  proof  that  a  country  may  be  rich  and 
strong  and  happy  where  all  can  own  land,  where  every  man's  chil- 
dren can  be  educated,  where  obscure  birth  is  rather  a  help  than  a 
hindrance,  and  where  there  does  not  exist  a  distinction  of  ranks. 

Without  taking  into  the  account  this  historically  established  con- 
dition of  things,  the  story  of  the  "  Alabama  "  case  can  be  only  imper- 
fectly understood.  For  it  completely  explains  the  situation  which 
the  first  part  of  the  American  case  only  states  and  proves.  It  shows 
it  to  be  the  merest  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  that,  when 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  working-men's  England  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Northland  the  international  England  should  sympathize 
with  *the  upper-and4ower-class  organization  of  Southern  society,  and 
should  rejoice  at  the  apparent  destruction  of  this  coercing  political  ex- 
ample and  business  rival.  It  is  evident  that  even  men  and  women  of 
the  most  unselfish  purity,  precisely  because  their  consciences  were 
troubling  them  with  incessant  doubts  whether  it  was  right  to  receive 
the  wealth  of  high  appointments  in  Church  and  State,  under  an  estab- 
lishment open  to  such  perilous  questionings  about  its  justice  and  hu- 
manity, could  not  help  feeling  that  they  would  grow  light-hearted  at 
finding  that  our  republican  system  was  intrinsically  incapable  of  per- 
manence. . 

The  history  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  one  party  and  the  other, 
has  therefore  two  very  different  aspects.  One  makes  it  a  com- 
paratively  temporary  and  trifling  .matter ;  a  discussion  of  points  at 
issue  under  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI.  of  the  treaty ;  an  in- 
quiry of  what  is,  or  is  not,  evidence  in  a  British  court  according 
to' common  law;  a  technical,  legal  inquiry,  seeking  to  exclude  evi- 
dence of  the  animus  of  the  other  transactions  involved,  and  studi- 
ously refusing  to  consider  either  occurrences  before  and  after  them, 
or  eotemporary  related  occurrences,  wheo-e  such  exclusion  is  supposed 
1  likely  to  support  the  view  taken. 

But  the  history  has  another  side  of  permanent  significance  which 
is  not  legal  only,  but  international  and  historical  and  ethical,  as  being 
but  one  manifestation  of  a  long-continued   state  of  things,  —  unfor- 
tunate, and  in  important  senses  evil,  but  undeniable  ;  which  may,  and 
*•  unquestionably  will,  be  cured,  but  which  will  not  be  ameliorated  by 
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unfriendly  debates,  or  by  the  avoidance,  through  appeals  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  of  real  reparation  for  real  evils  inflicted. 

The  British  case,  as  laid  before  the  arbitrators,  seeks  constantly  to 
limit  the  question  in  the  sense  of  the  first  of  these  aspects.  This 
view,  of  course,  leads  directly  to  its  discussion  as  a  single  lawsuit, 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  jurisprudence. 

If  this  method  of  trial  should  be  adopted,  and  if  the  judgment  of 
the  court  should  not  be  on  the  merits,  and  the  defendant  should  by 
such  means  gain  this  cause,  the  significant  refusal  of  the  British 
Government  to  touch  the  question  of  hostile  feeling  and  insincere 
neutrality  will  have  its  whole  force,  both  as  law  and  history.  Evi- 
dence of  intention  will  have  been  excluded  under  circumstances  that 

go  far  to  prove  it.     And  a  further  support  will  have  been  given 

a  sadly  unnecessary  one  —  to  the  wide-spread  and  profound  convic- 
tion, that,  as  heretofore,  England  will  hereafter  on  occasion  do  or  re- 
frain from  doing,  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  destroy  this  republic, 
so  far  as  the  measures  required  are  safe  to  her,  and  consistent  with 
possible  interpretations  .of  the  words  of  a  law. 

The  present  habits  of  private  citizens  are  sufficiently  loose  and 
superficial,  in  applying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  their  dealings 
with  each  other.  As  to  those  of  nations,  we  believe  the  expression 
of  regret  for  the  escape  of  the  "Alabama  "  and  her  fellows  by  the  Brit- 
ish negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  any  such  application,  even  in  form,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  spirit  of  the  cases  and  counter-cases  is  very  different.  If  the 
negotiations  were  to  begin  over  again  now,  no  reader  of  the  docu- 
ments can  fail  to  feel  that  even  a  formally  friendly  agreement,  like 
the  existing  one,  would  be  perfectly  hopeless.  Does  it  expose  us  to 
the  charge  of  disingenuousness,  or  of  hypocrisy,  if  we  venture  to 
wish  that  the  code  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  might  be  in  some 
measure  followed  for  once  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  ?  It  will  per- 
haps be  said,  "  Oh,  yes ;  you  want  the  other  party  to  exemplify  it ! 
Well,  we  believe  they  are  in  the  wrong.  At  any  rate,  it  is  without 
threats  of  violence  that  we  have  peacefully  asked  them  for  repara- 
tion. No  one  hints  that  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  the  decision  at 
Geneva  if  it  is  against  us.  And  we  believe  that  if  Great  Britain 
does  not  take  so  noble  an  initiative  of  deeds  as  well  as  words,  that 
there  is  an  additional  opportunity  of  securing  that  great  glory  for 
our  own.  The  history  of  American  diplomacy  hitherto  will  go  far 
to  indicate  that  we  have  as  fair  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  Christian 
nation,  nation-wise^  as  any  other.  We  do  not  mean,  alas,  that  the 
thing  is  likely  to  take  place  any  fine  morning. 
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BEFORE  stating  the  principal  points 
of  the  American  claims  in  the  "  Ala- 
bama" cases,  and  of  the  British 
answers,  there  should  be  premised  a 
few  words  explaining  the  precise  facts 
about  the  "  Indirect  Claims." 

These  were  expected  to  appear  in 
the  American  case  ;  and  moreover,  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  put  them  into  the 
case.  It  made  no  difference  what 
offset  there  was  to  be ;  it  was  like 
making  up  an  account,  where  all  the 
debits  are  expected  to  appear,  whether 
there  are  credits  to  balance  or  not. 
The  few  words  which  we  shall  now 
quote  show  strikingly  what  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  in  hand  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  printed  discussions  of 
it.  The  following  extract  from  the 
protocol  of  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion for  March  8,  1871  ("Case 
of  the  United  States,"  p.  9),  proves 
that  it  was  contemplated  before  the 
treaty  was  made,  that  the  indirect 
claims  should  be  inserted :  — 

"  The  American  Commissioners  stat- 
ed that  ...  the  history  of  the  '  Ala- 
bama7 and  other  cruisers  .  .  .  showed 
extensive  DIRECT  losses,  .  .  .  and  IN- 
DIRECT injury  in  the  transfer  of  a 
large  part  of  the  American  commer- 
cial marine  to  the  British  flag,  in  the 
enhanced  payments  of  insurance,  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  in 
the  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion." 

Nothing  appears  on  record  of  any 
objections  to  this  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
though  it  was  made  two  months  and 
more  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Completer  proof  that  the  indirect 
claims  were  expected  to  be  made 


(whatever  was  to  be  done  with  them) 
is  scarcely  possible,  and  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

But  moreover,  the  treaty  required 
that  the  indirect  claims  should  be 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion. The  first  article  of  the  treaty 
provides  that  "  ALL  the  said  claims, 
GROWING  OUT  OF  acts  committed  by 
the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically 
known  as  the  l  Alabama  Claims/ 
shall  be  referred,"  &c.  And  the 
eleventh  article  provides  that  "  every 
such  claim,  whether  the  same  may  or 
may  not  have  been  presented  to  the 
notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  be- 
fore the  tribunal  or  board,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunal  or  board,  be 
considered  and  treated  as  finally 
settled,  barred,  and  henceforth  inad- 
missible." 

First,  all  claims  growing  out  of  the 
acts  in  question  are  required  to  be 
referred  ;  second,  they  are  to  be  reck- 
oned settled  finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings,  whether  laid  before  the 
board  or  not.  How  is  it  possible, 
with  those  few  words  before  us,  to 
understand  how  well-meaning  people 
could  find  fault  with  the  American 
Government  for  putting  the  indirect 
claims  into  the  case  ?  Those  claims 
existed,  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  settled,  they  had  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
negotiators,  they  were  called  for  by 
the  treaty,  and  were  put  in  for  the 
purpose  of  being  settled  accordingly. 

The  British  Government,  in  oppos- 
ing this  view,  has  represented  the 
great  amount  of  these  claims,  and 
has  recited  various  previous  dis- 
claimers of  responsibility  ;  but  has  re- 
lied chiefly  upon  a  question  of  defi- 
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nition,  as  follows:  The  American 
High  Commissioners  on  March  8, 
1871,  proposed  that  the  Joint  High 
Commission  should  agree  upon  a  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
Great  Britain,  "  in  satisfaction  of  all 
the  claims  "  (viz.,  all  the  "  Alabama  " 
claims),  "  and  the  interest  thereon." 
"In  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment," they  limited  their  request  to 
this  of  payment,  along  with  ("  they 
hoped  ")  an  expression  of  regret  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
depredations  themselves.  These  two 
things,  the  payment  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment, were  to  constitute  the 
"amicable  settlement;  "  and  in  the 
hope  of  it,  they  said,  "no  estimate 
was  made  of  the  indirect  losses,  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  right 
to  indemnification  on  their  account 
in  the  event  of  no  such  settlement 
being  made."  No  such  was  made  ; 
and  the  Commission  proceeded  to  con- 
sider a  mode  of  reaching  a  settlement, 
instead  of  a  settlement  itself.  This 
mode  was  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  : 
it  was  the  action  of  the  pending  ar- 
bitration. Now,  says  Earl  Granville, 
this  mode  of  reaching  a  settlement 
was  the  settlement.  That  is  the  gist 
of  his  argument,  which  to  state  is  to 
refute. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  arguments 
themselves,  using  the  British  and 
American  public  documents  as  the 
sources  of  the  following  view. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  get 
in  all  the  minor  points  ;  the  chief  ob- 
ject indeed  was  to  show  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  positions  and  lines  of 
argument  of  the  parties.  The  main 
points  of  the  real  arguments,  of  course, 
are  in  the  actual  declaration  and  plea, 
to  use  convenient  legal  terms,  of  the 
parties,  viz.,  the  American  case,  which 
states  the  claims,  and  the  British 
counter-case,  which  opposes  them. 


The  British  case,  delivered  in  along 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  is 
most  properly  an  enumeration  of  facts, 
often  referred  to  in  the  counter-case, 
and  really  a  part  of  it.  Our  refer- 
ences are  therefore  to  the  counter-case. 
None  of  the  points  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can counter-case  are  brought  up ;  as 
they  are  mostly  subordinate  to  those 
in  its  case,  in  a  manner  chronologi- 
cally just  the  reverse  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  British  documents.  It 
should,  however,  be  stated,  that  this 
document  flatly  contradicts,  and  puts 
in  voluminous  evidence  to  disprove, 
the  British  charges  of  habitual  vio- 
lation in  the  United  States  of  its 
duties  as  a  neutral,  and  sets  right  a 
considerable  number  of  alleged  errors 
in  principle  and  in  detail,  of  the 
British  case,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances directly  fortifies  the  Ameri- 
can claims  by  the  allegations  of  that 
case. 

The  first  of  the  six  parts  of  the 
American  case  is  an  introduction,  con- 
taining parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  other  preliminary  mat- 
ter. 

The  second  part  sets  forth  "The 
unfriendly  course  pursued  by  Great 
Britain  toward  the  United  States 
from  the  outbreak  to  the  close  of  the 
insurrection."  Thus,  on  April  9, 1861, 
Lord  John  Russell  said  to  Mr.  Dal- 
las that  the  coming  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  new  minister,  to  England, 
"  would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  and  natural  occasion  for 
finally  discussing  the  question,"  — 
viz.,  of  taking  ground  with  reference 
to  the  Rebellion.  This  was  an  inti- 
mation, if  not  a  promise,  that  there 
should  be  a  delay  until  such  coming. 
Yet  the  proclamation  was  issued  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  looked  like  a 
studied  and  marked  refusal  of  such  dis- 
cussion ;  for  it  was  issued  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  May  13,  1861,  when  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  had  more  than 
a  month's  notice  of  Mr.  Adams's  com- 
ing, were  fully  aware  that  he  brought 
full  instructions  to  discuss  this  very 
question,  and  must  have  known  that 
he  had  actually  reached  Liverpool ; 
and  when  he  did,  in  fact,  reach  Lon- 
don on  the  evening  of  the  very  day 
of  the  issue.  It  is  not  contended 
that  Great  Britain  had  not  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  issue  the  proclamation  ; 
but  that  it  was  issued  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  unfriendly  feeling. 

The  British  Government  had  already 
suggested  to  the  French  Emperor  and 
arranged  with  him  a  joint  and  similar 
course  of  action  as  to  the  question  of 
belligerency,  in  accordance  with  which 
that  quality  was  recognized  in  the 
rebels.  To  do  this  in  this  way,  and 
without  waiting  to  see  what  the 
United  States  had  to  say  about  it,  is 
a  course  which  cannot  have  been  sug- 
gested by  friendly  motives.  It  looks 
like  giving  the  farthest  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  Rebellion  that 
could  be  given  without  an  open  vio- 
lation of  law,  justice,  and  friendship  ; 
and  as  it  looked,  so  it  worked. 

A  second  step  in  the  agreed  joint 
action  of  England  and  France,  agreed, 
remember,  without  consulting  the 
United  States,  whose  interests  and 
even  existence  as  a  nation  were  con- 
cerned, —  as  people  treat  an  imbecile, 
—  was,  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
rebels.  This  was  done  through  Lord 
Lyons,  English  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, in  a  secret,  unfriendly,  and  unlaw- 
ful manner ;  and  the  act  might  justly 
have  been  considered  by  the  United 
States  a  cause  of  war. 

Still  more  distinct  proof  of  the  un- 
friendly feeling  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  afforded  by  what  its  members 
said.  Lord  John  Russell  (who  had 
engineered  the  operations  just  men- 


tioned), in  a  public  speech  at  Newcas- 
tle, Oct.  14,  1861,  expressly  said  that 
the  contest  here  was  nothing  but  a 
struggle, "  the  one  side  for  empire,  and 
the  other  for  independence  ; "  and  he 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  "re- 
union "  of  the  "  parts  "  of  this  coun- 
try must  result  in  evil  in  any  event, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  the  "  duty" 
of  the  English  to  try  to  stop  the  con- 
troversy where  it  was;  i.e.,  to  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  the  South. 
In  a  subsequent  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  same  bitter  and  un- 
conditional enemy  of  this  country 
explained  how,  whatever  might  be 
the  merits  of  other  terminations  of 
the  war,  that  of  a  definite  victory 
by  the  North  would  be  "  a  calamity." 
Many  other  public  utterances  by  Pal- 
merston,  Gladstone,  and  other  repre- 
sentative Englishmen,  are  in  the  same 
tone  of  undisguised  and  almost  un- 
qualified enmity  to  the  United  States. 

Such  is  the  argument  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  American  case,  of 
which  only  specimens  of  details  are 
here  given 

The  closeness  with  which  the 
British  Government  sheered  towards 
the  verge  of  actual  hostilities,  appears 
even  more  clearly  still  in  the  case  of 
"  Laird's  Rams,"  referred  to  in  Part 
III.,  than  in  any  of  those  quoted  in 
Part  II. ;  a  case,  by  the  way,  to  which 
the  British  counter-case  does  not  re- 
fer. Mr.  Adams,  having  repeatedly 
notified  Earl  Russell  of  particulars 
about  these  rams,  viz.,  on  July  11, 
16,  25,  Aug.  14,  Sept.  3,  and  Sept. 
4,  was  at  last  told  by  the  Earl,  on 
that  last  date,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
that  "her  Majesty's  Government  are 
advised  that  they  cannot  interfere  in 
any  way  with  these  vessels."  Next 
morning  Mr.  Adams  wrote  back,  "It 
would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point 
out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war." 
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Three  days  afterwards  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  rams  would  not  be 
allowed  to  depart.  It  is  not  unjust 
to  believe  that  only  the  immediate 
prospect  of  actual  war  caused  this 
stoppage. 

To  this  part  of  the  case  the  British 
Government  makes  reply  thus  :  "  The 
British  Government  distinctly  re- 
fuses to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
these  charges."  Disproof  was  impos- 
sible. Frank  confession  seems  not  to 
have  been  thought  of.  And  therefore 
it  only  remained  to  refuse  to  plead. 
Having  done  this,  it  proceeds,  at  a 
subsequent  part  of  its  counter-case, 
to  go  into  a  long  historical  view  of 
alleged  violations  and  neglects  of 
neutral  duty  by  the  United  States 
as  against  itself,  as  well  as  oth- 
er nations,  using  the  harsh  lan- 
guage that  "  the  history  of  the 
subject  is  from  first  to  last  a  history 
of  unlawful  enterprises  originated 
either  in  the  United  States  or  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  other 
countries."  The  United  States,  in- 
stead of  assuming  a  silent  dignity, 
has  much  more  sensibly  refuted  the 
charge.  That  against  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  refuted. 

The  third  part  of  the  American 
case  contains  a  statement  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  neutral  as  to  belligerents. 
These  are  summed  up  in  twelve  prop- 
ositions, which  are  given  below,  with 
the  British  answers.  But  we  insert 
first,  for  convenient  comparison,  the 
three  rules  which  are,  Great  Britain 
claims,  — and  the  United  States  denies 
it,  —  new  additions  to  international 
law. 

THE    THKEE    RULES. 

These  are  not  admitted  by  Great 
Britain,  although  they  are  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  to  have  been  bind- 
ing as  received  international  law 
when  the  "  Alabama  "  claims  arose,  but 


it  is  agreed  that  the  arbitrators  shall 
"assume  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  act  upon " 
them.  They  are  as  follows  :  "  That 
a  neutral  government  is  bound,  — 

"  First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping, within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any 
vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with 
which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure 
from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as 
above,  such  vessel  having  been  spe- 
cially adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike 
use. 

"  Secondly,  not' to  permit  or  suffer 
either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmen- 
tation of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or 
the  recruitment  of  men. 

"Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence 
in  its  own  ports  or  waters,  and  as  to 
all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing 
obligations  and  duties." 

To  return  to  the  twelve  propositions 
which  set  forth  the  duties  of  neutrals. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

NEUTRAL  DUTIES. 
I. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to 
preserve  strict  and  impartial  neutrality 
as  to  both  belligerents  during  hostili- 
ties. 

Great  Britain  assents. 
II. 

That  this  obligation  is  independent 
of  municipal  law. 

Great  Britain  assents. 
III. 

That  a  neutral  is  bound  to  enforce 
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its  municipal  laws  and  its  executive 
proclamation ;  and  that  a  belligerent 
has  the  right  to  ask  it  to  do  so ;  and 
also  the  right  to  have  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  neutral  by  law  in- 
creased if  found  insufficient. 

Great  Britain  replies  :  A  belligerent 
may  "  ask,"  no  doubt ;  but  the  neutral 
is  not  bound  to  comply,  nor  to  enforce 
its  municipal  laws,  and  all"  proclama- 
tions or  orders  issued  by  the  munici- 
pal government  [which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  claimed  by  the  United 
States]  ;  but  is  only  so  bound  under 
very  material  qualifications.  A  bel- 
ligerent power  has  not  in  general  the 
right  to  call  upon  the  neutral  State  to 
make  changes  in  its  domestic  regula- 
tions. [The  United  States  asserted 
no  such  right,  except  as  to  interna- 
tional duties.]  The  United  States 
err  in  consequence  of  seeking  another 
standard  than  "  the  three  rules  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty,  coupled  with  the 
general  principles  of  international 
law  not  inconsistent  therewith."  The 
additions  thus  erroneously  sought  to 
be  added  by  the  United  States 
are:  — 

First.  The  municipal  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  administrative  acts 
of  her  Government,  as  if  whatever 
these  prohibit  must  be  assumed  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations. 
[But  not  so :  this  was  only  claimed  of 
municipal  laws  enacted  on  purpose  to 
perform  international  duties.] 

Second.  In  general,  that  there  is 
an  international  obligation  binding  on 
Great  Britain  "  to  execute  her  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  enforce  her  proclama- 
tions and  ordinances  where  they  are 
for  the  advantage  of  other  nations." 
[But  the  United  States  only  argued 
that  certain  municipal  laws  were  the 
necessary  machinery  for  doing  interna- 
tional duty ;  that  these  should  be  en- 
forced for  that  purpose,  and  ought  to  be 


made  competent,  if  not  so,  on  request, 
if  not  spontaneously.]  And  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  Great  Britain  are  of 
this  kind.  [But  then,  no  municipal 
law  can  be  meant  as  an  instrument 
for  fulfilling  international  duty,  at 
least  unless  the  law  itself  should  ex- 
pressly avow  such  a  purpose.  And 
how  is  the  neutral  to  show  that  its 
neutral  duty  is  done,  except  by  point- 
ing to  its  municipal  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  Apparently,  this  argument 
comes  to  the  following :  It  is  nobody's 
business  but  ours,  what  or  how  effi- 
cient our  municipal  law  is.  Therefore 
we  are  not  responsible  to  anybody,  nor 
liable  to  blame  for  breach  of  neutral 
duty,  so  long  as  we  say  we  have  done 
our  best.  If  that  does  not  suit,  there 
remains  war.  Thus  we  may  help  one 
belligerent,  even  to  the  resulting  de- 
struction of  another,  without  being 
subject  to  answer  whether  in  thus  do- 
ing we  have  used  our  own  laws  aright. 
We  are  bound,  in  short,  not  to  violate 
international  laws ;  but  none  may  in- 
quire beyond  our  assertion  that  we 
have  sought  to  observe  them.  And 
at  p.  10  of  "  The  British  Counter-case  " 
this  is  pretty  plainly  avowed,  though 
with  an  exception  as  to  international 
duty  which  stultifies  all  the  rest,  and 
admits  the  claim  of  the  United 
States.] 

The  extent  of  international  obliga- 
tions (argues  Great  Britain  again) 
is  to  be  gathered,  "  not  from  British 
statutes  or  ordinances,  but  from  the 
general  consent  of  nations,  evidenced 
by  their  practice  ;  and  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  Great  Britain  herself 
can  be  appealed  to  only  for  the  single 
purpose  of  proving  that  her  Govern- 
ment was  armed  with  sufficient  power 
to  discharge  its  international  duties 
[Then  if  it  was  claimed  that  she  was 
not,  they  would  not  be  relevant  testi- 
mony?], and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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extending,  any  more  than  of  restrict- 
ing, the  range  of  those  duties." 

IV. 

That  a  neutral  is  bound  to  use  due 
diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  juris- 
diction, of  any  vessel  which  it  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war 
against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at 
peace. 

V. 

That  a  neutral  is  bound  to  use  like 
diligence  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  such  a  vessel. 

VI. 

That  a  neutral  is  bound  to  use  like 
diligence  to  prevent  the  departure 
from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  carry  on  war 
against  any  power  with  which  it  is  at 
peace,  such  vessel  having  been  special- 
ly adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with- 
in its  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

TO 

That  a  neutral  may  not  permit  or 
suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use 
of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of 
naval  operations  against  the  other. 

VIII. 

That  a  neutral  is  bound  to  use  due 
diligence  in  its  ports  or  waters,  to 
prevent  either  belligerent  from  ob- 
taining there  a  renewal  or  augmenta- 
tion of  military  supplies,  or  arms  for 
belligerent  vessels,  or  the  recruitment 
of  men. 

These  five  propositions  the  Brit- 
ish counter-case  discusses  together  as 
coming  under  the  "  three  rules."  But, 
it  says,  No.  V.  is  a  "  simple  interpola- 
tion/' and  really  not  entitled  to  men- 
tion at  all.  Nor  does  it  admit  that 
Nos.  VII.  and  VIII.  are  correct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  second  and  third 
rules.  The  reader  is  recommended  to 
compare  the  words  of  Nos.  VII.  and 


VIII.  accordingly  with  those  of  the 
second  and  third  rules  just  above  :  they 
are  substantially  identical. 

The  remaining  answer  of  Great 
Britain  to  these  five  propositions  is 
distributed  under  three  heads,  name- 

1.  Alleged  failure  of  duty  by  Great 
Britain  in  permitting  the  original  fit- 
ting out,  arming,  or  equipping  in   its 
ports,  of  vessels  intended  for  the   na- 
val service  of  a  belligerent,  and   the 
departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  such 
vessels,  adapted  for  war  wholly  or  in 
part  within  such  jurisdiction. 

2.  Like  failure  in  admitting  into 
its  ports  or  waters  any  vessels  in  the 
naval  service  of  a  belligerent,  and  in 
acts  done    by  or  as  to   such  vessels, 
whether  the  same  had  been  originally 
adapted  for  war  within  its  jurisdiction 
or  not. 

3.  What  "due  diligence"  is. 

And  Great  Britain  asserts  that 
there  was  no  such  failure  of  duty  on 
her  part,  and  that  she  did  use  "  due 
diligence."  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  these  first  two  questions  are 
made  up  of  discussions  of  precedents 
and  authorities  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  susceptible  of  useful  abridg- 
ment. The  conclusions  drawn  on 
each  side  flatly  contradict  each  other. 
Upon  the  third,  the  British  answer 
accepts  the  statement  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  words  "  due  diligence  " 
do  not  change  the  law  of  nations  as 
it  existed  before  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, but  greatly  objects  to  a  de- 
scription, in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  which  sums  up  the  nature  of 
"  due  diligence  "  as  being  "  commen- 
surate with  the  emergency,  or  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  results  of  negli- 
gence" These  words,  italicized  in  the 
American  Case,  as  being  exactly  what 
the  United  States  means  by  "  due," 
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the  British  answer  does  riot,  however, 
mention,  but  finds  fault  with  several 
minor  specifications  going  before  it. 

IX. 

That  when  a  neutral  fails  to  use  all 
the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  neutrality  of  its  soil  or 
waters,  in  any  of  the  foregoing  re- 
spects, the  neutral  should  make  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  resulting 

therefrom. 

X. 

That  this  obligation  is  not  dis- 
charged or  arrested  by  the  change  of 
the  offending  vessel  into  a  public  man- 
of-war. 

XL 

That  this  obligation  is  not  dis- 
charged by  a  fraudulent  attempt  of 
the  offending  vessel  to  evade  the  pro- 
visions of  a  local  municipal  law. 

XII. 

That  the  offence  will  not  be  depos- 
ited so  as  to  release  the  liability  of 
the  neutral,  even  by  the  entry  of  the 
offending  vessel  in  a  port  of  the  bel- 
ligerent, and  there  becoming  a  man- 
of-war,  if  any  part  of  the  original 
fraud  continues  to  hang  about  the 
vessel. 

Upon  these  last  four  propositions 
the  British  answer  curtly  observes 
that  the  cases  cited  by  the  United 
States  are  irrelevant,  and  closes  its 
discussion  of  the  question  of  neutral 
duties  with  a  paragraph  which  we 
transcribe,  as  well  illustrating  the 
square  and  obstinate  opposition  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  real  debate, 
though  their  representatives  in  the 
preparatory  treaty  were  so  complai- 
sant. Thus  says  the  British  counter- 
case. 

"  The  arbitrators  will  now  be  in  a 
situation  to  judge  what  value  to 
attribute  to  the  assertion  '  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  United 


States  contend  have  been  recognized 
by   the    statesmen,    the    jurists,    the 
publicists,  and  the  legislators  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  they  have  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe ;   and 
that  they  have  been  regarded  by  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  in  their  deal- 
ings with   each   other  (Case    of  the 
United    States,  p.  202).'     The  truth 
is,   that   the  alleged  principles  from 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  has 
declared  its  dissent  were  never  before 
seriously  asserted,  and  never  admitted 
or  recognized  by  any  power  in  Europe 
or  America ;  that  they  have  the  sup- 
port of  no  publicist  of  authority  ;  that 
they  are  unknown  in  Great  Britain, 
and  were,  up  to  the  time  when  these 
claims  were  brought  forward,  equally 
unknown  in  the  United  States."    The 
result  of  the  British  discussion  of  the 
precedents  appealed  to  in  the  case  of 
the   United   States    is   to  bring  the 
parties  to  an  equally  distinct  issue ; 
since,  asserts   the  former,    "far  from 
lending  any  support  to  the  claims  of 
the  United  States,  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, militate  against  those  claims.'7 
In  addition  to  this  assertion,  the  Brit- 
ish  counter-case    goes  on,  in  a  tone 
of     perceptible     glee,     to     complete 
the  American  record.     The  words  in 
which  this  purpose  is  announced  are, ' 
"  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  since  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
invoked   against    Great    Britain    the 
history    of   American    neutrality,    to 
make  some    additions  to  a  narrative 
which  would  otherwise  be  very  im- 
perfect."    An  instance  of  the  spirit 
in  which  this  discussion  is   conducted 
is  this  statement,  of  which  no  proof  is 
attempted,  respecting  the  first  Kenian 
raid  against  Canada  (British  Counter- 
case,  p.  42).     "  The  vigilance  of  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  was 
not  aroused  until  after  the  raid  had 
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occurred,  when  the  raiders  were 
stopped  in  their  retreat  into  United 
States  territory ;  and  the  party,  now 
reduced  by  loss  and  desertion  to  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  made  pris- 
oners, with  O'Neil  their  leader,  and 
their  arms  taken  from  them."  If 
this  charge  were  literally  true,  it 
would  establish  against  our  Govern- 
ment a  charge  of  conduct  almost  as 
bad  as  ours  against  Great  Britain, 
whose  "  vigilance  "  deprived  no  un- 
authorized rebel  cruisers,  in  their  "re- 
treat into"  British  waters,  of  either 
liberty  or  arms. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  way  of 
note  in  this  place,  that  neither  party 
to  the  discussion  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bring  up  the  peculiar  British 
enlistment  operations  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  British  minister,  Crampton,  was 
dismissed  at  the  request  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the 
American  case  contain  its  specifica- 
tions of  the  cases  "  wherein  Great 
Britain  failed  to  perform  its  duties  as 
a  neutral."  This  statement  includes 
several  heads,  though  not  in  form  so 
discriminated.  They  are  :  — 

1.  Improper  degree  of  aid  and 
comfort  extended  to  the  rebel  cruisers, 
while  less  than  a  proper  degree  was 
granted  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  unavoidable  por- 
tion of  any  full  or  clear  statement  of 
the  history  of  the  rebel  cruisers ;  and 
tends,  of  course,  to  prove  the  animus 
which  was  at  work  in  their  favor,  and 
to  make  clearer  the  resulting  liability 
for  the  damage  they  did.  In  reply, 
the  British  argument  is,  that,  as  to 
"the  traffic  in  munitions  of  war,  it 
was  equally  lawful  with  either  bel- 
ligerent;" which  nobody  denies.  Spe- 
cific statistics  of  historical  interest, 
but  without  bearing  on  the  case,  are 


added,  of  the  extent  of  such  traffic 
with  the  United  States  and  the 
rebels. 

2.  Improper  extent  of  aid  to  the 
blockade-running   business.     This  is 
answered   mutatis   mutandis,  pretty 
much  as  under  No.  1. 

3.  The  cases  of  the  cruisers  them- 
selves, which  have  been  so  often  and 
fully  stated   that  we   shall  not  here 
repeat   them.     The  British  reply  to 
the   American   argument   is,   in   the 
main,  a  claim  that  nobody  furnished 
the  British  authorities  with  proof  on 
which    the    guilty   parties    could    be 
convicted  in  court  under  the  British 
common   law.     The   American    case 
alleges,  it  is  true,  that  the   British 
municipal  law  ought  to  have  been  so 
improved  that  such  doings  could  be 
stopped  by  it.     The  British  reply  is, 
that  there  is  no  obligation  on  a  na- 
tion to  do  such  a  thing.     This  line  of 
argument  is  supported  with  detailed 
narratives  of  the  facts,  properly  in- 
cluding those  of  the  "case  "  intended 
to  show    affirmatively  that  in   each 
the  British  Government  did  all  that 
they  were  legally  bound  to  do. 

Thus,  for  instance,  they  whittle 
down  the  charge  of  gross  negligence 
in  the  "  Alabama  "  case  to  this  one 
point :  "  this  and  no  more ;  that,  the 
evidence  not  having  been  delivered 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  sailing 
of  the  ship,  and  then  in  successive 
instalments  sent  almost  from  day  to 
day/a  little  more  time  than  may  now 
perhaps  be  thought  to  have  been  ab- 
solutely necessary  was  consumed  in 
obtaining  the  advice,  and  forming 
the  conclusion  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment ultimately  acted."  The  "little 
more  time  "  was  sufficient  to  permit 
the  whole  of  the  evil  complained  of. 

Part  VI.  of  the  American  case 
argues  that  "the  tribunal  should  award 
a  sum  in  gross  to  the  United  States," 
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rather  than  that  the  additional  delay, 
difficulty,  and  expense  of  investigating 
individual  claims  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  parties  interested. 

The  force  of  the  British  reply  here 
depends  greatly  upon  their  excluding 
the  question  of  hostility  and  insincere 
neutrality  from  consideration  ;  for  it 
is,  in  substance,  that  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  all  come  within  one 
single  description,  viz.,  claims  based 
on  a  charge  of  negligence  "  against  a 
friendly  government ;  "  so  that  if  un- 
friendliness were  shown,  the  answer 
falls.  Such  claims,  they  add,  however, 
being  peculiarly  difficult  to  state  with 
certainty,  "  have  rarely  been  made ; 
and  have  never,  so  far  as  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  aware,  been  conceded 
or  recognized."  And  there  is  added 
a  curious  argument  enough  on  this 
head,  which  is  before  more  than  once 
referred  to  in  the  British  counter- 
case,  to  wit,  that  the  real  parties  to 
blame  were  the  rebels  :  that  we  have 
not  exacted  reparation  from  them,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  do  so  from 
Great  Britain.  To  this  it  would  be  a 
neat  retort  that  all  that  is  a  question  of 
municipal  law ;  and,  for  all  Great 
Britain  has  any  business  to  know,  we 
have  "  exacted  reparation."  It  is  a 
better  answer,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
inflicted  penalty,  though  not  as  such, 
but  in  the  necessary  prosecution  of 
war  (reckoning,  for  instance,  annihi- 
lation of  society,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, loss  of  life,  deprivation  of  politi- 
cal privileges,  imprisonment,  confis- 
cation, together),  to  an  extent  .that 
might  go  far  to  show  why  we  could 
not,  if  we  would,  exact  much  repara- 
tion. But  of  two  parties  in  one 
wrong,  who  on  earth  ever  heard  of 
No.  2  pleading  that  he  ought  to  get 
off  because  No.  1  had  done  so  ? 

Lastly,  as  to  the  real  question,  the 


British  counter-case  first  examines 
the  totals  of  claims  made,  and  reports 
from  ex  parte  examination  by  agents 
of  its  own,  that  they  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  says  that  only  direct 
claims,  that  is,  claims  "which  have 
directly  arisen  from  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  an  American  vessel  or 
property  by  rebel  cruisers,  can  be 
allowed;  that  no  interest  will  be  al- 
lowed ;  and  that  if  a  sum  in  gross  is 
awarded,  it  "ought  to  be  measured 
by  the  extent  of  liability  which  the 
tribunal  may  find  to  have  been  in- 
curred by  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  any  failure  or  failures  of  duty  proved 
against  her." 

This  line  of  argument  is  in  sub- 
stance a  claim,  that,  if  the  tribunal 
should  wish  to  award  a  sum  in  gross,  it 
must  before  doing  so  perform  all  the 
work  as  to  individual  cases  which  the 
alternative  Board  of  Assessors  would 
do,  sitting  as  a  legal  court  of  claims. 
And  this  argument  is  so  stated,  that, 
if  this  should  not  be  done,  Great 
Britain  could  make  it  the  ground  of 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
arbitration,  by  virtue  of  the  claim  of 
right  involved  in  the  words  quoted 
above,  "  ought  to  be  measured." 

In  conclusion  :  we  believe  that  our 
own  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  some 
compensation  for  the  "  Alabama 
Claims"  damages  is  unquestionable, 
and  that  the  United  States  were  un- 
questionably right  in  inserting  the 
claims  for  indirect  damages.  And  as 
we  began,  so  we  end :  Which  of  the 
newspapers  that  have  published  opin- 
ions on  this  question,  have  done 
their  duty  in  giving  the  facts  ?  Most 
assuredly,  those  most  deeply  interested 
to  defeat  Gen.  Grant's  re-election  have 
not  been  correspondingly  honest  in 
doing  so. 
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CHAPTER     XXX. 

ABOUT  SERVANTS. 

I  WENT  to  call  on  Lady  Bernard 
the  next  day :  for  there  was  one 
subject  on  which  I  could  better  talk 
with  her  than  with  Marion  ;  and  that 
subject  was  Marion  herself.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  I  said  that 
I  had  had  more  than  usual  need  of 
such  a  lesson  as  she  gave  us  the  night 
before,  — I  had  been,  and  indeed  still 
was,  so  vexed  with  my  nurse. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Lady  Bernard. 

"  She  has  given  me  warning."  I 
answered. 

"  She  has  been  with  you  some  time 
—  has  she  not  ?  " 

"Ever  since  we  were  married." 
"  What  reason  does  she  give  ?  " 
"  Oh  !  she  wants  to  better  herself, 
of  course,"  I  replied,  —  in  such  a  tone, 
that  Lady  Bernard  rejoined,  — 

"  And  why  should  she  not  better 
herself?" 

"  But  she  has  such  a  false  notion 
of  bettering  herself.  I  am  confident 
what  she  wants  will  do  any  thing  but 
better  her,  if  she  gets  it." 

"What  is  her  notion,  then?  Are 
you  sure  you  have  got  at  the  real 
one?" 

"I  believe  I  have*  now.  When  I 
asked  her  first,  she  said  she  was  very 
comfortable,  and  condescended  to  in- 
form me  that  she  had  nothing  against 
either  me  or  her  master,  but  thought 
it  was  time  she  was  having  more 
wages ;  for  a  friend  of  hers,  who  had 
left  home  a  year  after  herself,  was  hav- 
ing two  more  pounds  than  she  had." 


"  It  is  very  natural,  and  certainly 
not  wrong,  that  she  should  wish  for 
more  wages." 

"'I  told  her  she  need  not  have 
taken  such  a  roundabout  way  of  ask- 
ing for  an  advance,  and  said  I  would 
raise  her  wages  with  pleasure.  But, 
instead  of  receiving  the  announce- 
ment with  any  sign  of  satisfaction, 
she  seemed  put  out  by  it ;  and,  after 
some  considerable  amount  of  incoher- 
ence, blurted  out  that  the  place  was 
dull,  and  she  wanted  a  change.  At 
length,  however,  I  got  at  her  real  rea- 
son, which  was  simply  ambition  :  she 
wanted  to  rise  in  the  world,  —  to  get 
a  place  where  men-servants  were  kept, 
—  a  more  fashionable  place,  in  fact." 

"A  very  mistaken  ambition  cer- 
tainly," said  Lady  Bernard,  "  but  one 
which  would  be  counted  natural 
enough  in  any  other  line  of  life. 
Had  she  given  you  ground  for  ima- 
gining higher  aims  in  her  ?  " 

"  She  had  been  so  long  with  us, 
that  I  thought  she  must  have  some 
regard  for  us." 

"  She  has  probably  a  good  deal 
more  than  she  is  aware  of.  But 
change  is  as  needful  to  some  minds, 
for  their  education,  as  an  even  tenor 
of  life  is  to  others.  Probably  she 
has  got  all  the  good  she  is  capable  of 
receiving  from  you,  and  there  may  be 
some  one  ready  to  take  her  place  for 
whom  you  will  be  able  to  do  more. 
However  inconvenient  it  maybe  for 
you  to  change,  the  more  young  peo- 
ple pass  through  your  house  the  bet- 
ter." 

"  If  it  were  really  for  her  good,  I 
hope  I  shouldn't  mind." 
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"You  cannot  tell  what  may  be 
needful  to  cause  the  seed  you  have 
sown  to  germinate.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  pass  to  another  class 
in  the  school  of  life,  before  she  can 
realize  what  she  learned  in  yours." 

I  was  silent,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  ashamed ;  and  Lady  Bernard 
went  on,  — 

"When  I  hear  mistresses  lament- 
ing, over  some  favorite  servant,  as 
marrying  certain  misery  in  exchange 
for  a  comfortable  home,  with  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  I  always 
think  of  the  other  side  to  it,  namely, 
how,  through  the  instincts  of  his  own 
implanting,  God  is  urghig  her  to  a 
path  in  which,  by  passing  through 
the  fires  and  waters  of  suffering,  she 
may  be  stung  to  the  life  of  a  true 
humanity.  And  such  suffering  is 
far  more  ready  to  work  its  perfect 
work  on  a  girl  who  has  passed  through 
a  family  like  yours." 

"  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  keep 
her  if  she  were  going  to  be  married," 
I  said  ;  "  but  you  will  allow  there  is 
good  reason  to  fear  she  will  be  no 
better  for  such  a  change  as  she  de- 
sires." 

"  You  have  good  reason  to  fear,  my 
child,"  said  Lady  Bernard,  smiling  so 
as  to  take  all  sting  out  of  the  reproof, 
"that  you  have  too  little  faith  in  the 
God  who  cares  for  your  maid  as  for 
you.  It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  she 
will  have  such  help  as  yours  where 
she  goes  next ;  but  the  loss  of  it  may 
throw  her  back  on  herself,  and  bring 
out  her  individuality,  which  is  her 
conscience.  Still,  I  am  far  from  won- 
dering at  your  fear  for  her,  —  knowing 
well  what  dangers  she  may  fall  into. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  first  began  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  evils  of  a  large 
establishment?  Wishing  to  get  rid 
of  part  of  the  weight  of  my  affairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  a  rela- 


tive who  was  in  want  of  employment, 
I  committed  to  him,  along  with 
larger  matters,  the  oversight  of  my 
household  expenses,  and  found  that 
he  saved  me  the  whole  of  his  salary. 
This  will  be  easily  understood  from  a 
single  fact.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  called  on  a  tradesman  to 
pay  him  his  bill.  The  man,  taking 
him  for  a  new  butler,  offered  him  the 
same  discount  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  his  supposed  predeces- 
sor, namely,  twenty-five  per  cent,  — 
a  discount,  I  need  not  say,  never  in- 
tended to  reach  my  knowledge,  any 
more  than  my  purse.  The  fact  was 
patent :  I  had  been  living  in  a  hotel, 
of  which  I  not  only  paid  the  rent,  but 
paid  the  landlord  for  cheating  me. 
With  such  a  head  to  an  establish- 
ment, you  may  judge  what  the  mem- 
bers may  become." 

"I  remember  an  amusing  experi- 
ence my  brother-in-law,  Roger  Per- 
civale,  once  had  of  your  household,"  I 
said. 

"  I  also  remember  it  perfectly,"  she 
returned.  "  That  was  how  I  came  to 
know  him.  But  I  knew  something 
of  his  family  long  before.  I  remem- 
ber his  grandfather,  a  great  buyer  of 
pictures  and  marbles." 

Lady  Bernard  heise  gave  me  the 
story  from  her  point  of  view;  but 
Roger's  narrative  being  of  necessity 
the  more  complete,  I  tell  the  tale  as 
he  told  it  me. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  he 
was  assisting  Mr.  F.,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  and  had  taken  a  share  in 
both  the  modelling  and  the  carving 
of  a  bust  of  Lady  Bernard's  father. 
When  it  was  finished,  and  Mr.  F.  was 
about  to  take  it  home,  he  asked  Roger 
to  accompany  him,  and  help  him  to  get 
it  safe  into  the  house  and  properly 
placed. 

Roger  and  the  butler  between  them 
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carried  it  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
were  Lady  Bernard  and  a  company 
of  her  friends,  whom  she  had  invited 
to  meet  Mr.  F.  at  lunch,  and  see  the 
bust.  There  being  no  pedestal  yet 
ready,  Mr.  F.  made  choice  of  a  cer- 
tain small  table  for  it  to  stand  upon, 
and  then  accompanied  her  ladyship 
and  her  other  guests  to  the  dining- 
room,  leaving  Roger  to  uncover  the 
bust,  place  it  in  the  proper  light,  and 
do  whatever  more  might  be  necessary 
to  its  proper  effect  on  the  company 
when  they  should  return.  As  she 
left  the  room,  Lady  Bernard  told 
Roger  to  ring  for  a  servant  to  clear 
the  table  for  him,  and  render  what 
other  assistance  he  might. want.  He 
did  so.  A  lackey  answered  the  bell, 
and  Roger  requested  him  to  remove 
the  things  from  the  table.  The  man 
left  the  room,  and  did  not  return. 
Roger  therefore  cleared  and  moved 
the  table  himself,  and  with  difficulty 
got  the  bust  upon  it.  Finding  then 
several  stains  upon  the  pure  half 
transparency,  of  the  marble,  he  rang 
the  bell  for  a  basin  of  water  and  a 
sponge.  Another  man  appeared, 
looked  into  the  room,  and  went  away. 
He  rang  once  more,  and  yet  another 
servant  came.  This  last  condescended 
to  hear  him  ;  and,  informing  him  that 
he  could  get  what  he  wanted  in  the 
scullery,  vanished  in  his  turn.  By 
this  time  Roger  confesses  to  have 
been  rather  in  a  rage;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  Least  of  all  allow  Mr. 
F.'s  work,  and  the  likeness  of  her 
ladyship's  father,  to' make  its  debut 
with  a  spot  on  its  nose  ;  therefore, 
seeing  he  could  not  otherwise  procure 
what  was  necessary,  he  set  out  in 
quest  of  the  unknown  appurtenances 
of  the  kitchen. 

It  is   unpleasant  to  find  one's  self 
astray,    even    in  a   moderately  sized 
house  ;  and  Roger  did  not  at  all  relish 
10 


wandering  about  the  huge  place,  with 
no  finger-posts  to  keep  him  in  its  busi- 
ness-thoroughfares, not  to  speak  of 
directing  him  to  the  remotest  recesses 
of  a  house  "  full,"  as  Chaucer  says,"  of 
crenkles."  At  last,  however,  he 
found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  Two  men  were  lying  on 
their  backs  on  benches,  with  their 
knees  above  their  heads  in  the  air ;  a 
third  was  engaged  in  emptying  a  pew- 
ter pot,  between  his  draughts  tossing 
facetiae  across  its  mouth  to  a  damsel 
who  was  removing  the  remains  of 
some  private  luncheon ;  and  a  fourth 
sat  in  one  of  the  windows  reading 
"  Bell's  Life."  Roger  took  it  all  in  at  a 
glance,  while  to  one  of  the  giants 
supine,  or  rather  to  a  perpendicular 
pair  of  white  stockings,  he  preferred 
his  request  for  a  basin  and  a  sponge. 
Once  more  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  find  what  he  wanted  in  the 
scullery.  There  was  no  time  to  waste 
on  unavailing  demands,  therefore  he- 
only  begged  further  to  be  directed; 
how  to  find  it.  The  fellow,  without 
raising  his  head  or  lowering  his  knees, 
jabbered  out  such  instructions  as,, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  de- 
livered them,  were,  if  not  unintelligi- 
ble, at  all  events  incomprehensible ; 
and  Roger  had  to  set  out  again  on  the 
quest,  only  not  quite  so  bewildered  as 
before.  He  found  a  certain  long 
passage  mentioned,  however,  and  hap* 
pily,  before  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  it, 
met  a  maid,  who  with  the  utmost  civili- 
ty gave  him  full  instructions  to  find  the 
place.  The  scullery-maid  was  equally 
civil ;  and  Roger  returned  with  basin 
and  sponge  to  the  drawing-roomj 
where  he  speedily  removed  the.  too 
troublesome  stains  from  the  face  of 
the  marble. 

When  the  company  re-entered,  MB. 
F.  saw  at  once,  from  the  expression 
and  bearing  of  Roger,  that  something 
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had  happened  to  discompose  him,  and 
asked  him  what  was  amiss.  Eoger 
having  briefly  informed  him,  Mr.  F. 
at  once  recounted  the  facts  to  Lady 
Bernard,  who  immediately  requested 
a  full  statement  from  Roger  himself, 
and  heard  the  whole  story. 

She  walked  straight  to  the  bell,  and 
ordered  up  every  one  of  her  domestics, 
from  the  butler  to  the  scullery-maid. 

Without  one  hasty  word,  or  one 
bodily  sign  of  the  anger  she  was  in, 
except  the  flashing  of  her  eyes,  she 
told  them  she  could  not  have  had  a 
suspicion  that  such  insolence  was  pos- 
sible in  her  house  ;  that  they  had  dis- 
graced her  in  her  own  eyes,  as  having 
gathered  such  people  about  her  j  that 
she  would  not  add  to  Mr.  Percivale's 
annoyance  by  asking  him  to  point 
out  the  guilty  persons,  but  that  they 
might  assure  themselves  she  would 
henceforth  keep  both  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  if  the  slightest  thing  of  the 
sort  happened  again,  she  would  most 
assuredly  dismiss  every  one  of  them 
at  a  moment's  warning.  She  then 
turned  to  Roger  and  said,  — 

"  Mr.  Percivale,  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  the  insults  you  have  received  from 
my  servants.'7 

"  I  did  think,"  she  said,  as  she 
finished  telling  me  the  story,  "  to  dis- 
miss them  all  on  the  spot,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  injustice.  The 
next  morning,  however,  four  or  five 
of  them  gave  my  housekeeper  warn- 
ing :  I  gave  orders  that  they  should 
leave  the  house  at  once,  and  from 
that  day  I  set  about  reducing  my 
establishment.  My  principal  objects 
were  two:  first,  that  my  servants 
might  have  more  work ;  and  second, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  know  some- 
thing of  every  one  of  them ;  for  one 
thing  I  saw,  that,  until  I  ruled  my 
own  house  well,  I  had  no  right  to  go 
trying  to  do  good  out  of  doors.  I 


think  I  do  know  a  little  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  every  soul  under  my 
roof  now ;  and,  I  am  more  and  more 
confident  that  nothing  of  real  and 
lasting  benefit  can  be  done  for  a  class 
except  through  personal  influence 
upon  the  individual  persons  who  com- 
pose it  - —  such  influence,  I  mean,  as 
at  the  very  least  sets  for  Christianity." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
ABOUT     PEKCIVALE. 

I  SHOULD  like  much,  before  in  my 
narrative  approaching  a  certain  hard 
season  we  had  to  encounter,  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  my  husband, 
if  I  only  knew  how.  I  find  women 
differ  much,  both  in  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  their  feelings  will 
permit  them  to  talk  about  their  hus- 
bands. I  have  known  women  set  a 
whole  community  against  their  hus- 
bands by  the  way  in  which  they 
trumpeted  their  praises ;  and  I  have 
known  one  woman  set  everybody 
against  herself  by  the  way  in  which 
she  published  her  husband's  faults. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  either 
sort.  To  praise  one's  husband  is  so 
like  praising  one's  self,  that  to  me  it 
seems  immodest,  and  subject  to  the 
same  suspicion  as  self-laudation  ; 
while  to  blame  one's  husband,  even 
justly  and  openly,  seems  to  me  to 
border  upon  treachery  itself.  How, 
then,  am  I  to  discharge  a  sort  of  half 
duty  my  father  has  laid  upon  me  by 
what  he  has  said  in  "  The  Seaboard 
Parish,"  concerning  my  husband's 
opinions  ?  My  father  is  one  of  the  few 
really  large-minded  men  I  have  yet 
known ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  he 
has  done  Percivale  justice.  At  the 
same  time,  if  he  has  not,  Percivale 
himself  is  partly  to  blame,  inasmuch 
as  he  never  took  pains  to  show  my 
father  what  he  was  ;  for,  had  he  done 
so,  my  father  of  all  men  would  have 
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understood  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  fault,  if  such  it  was,  could  have 
sprung  only  from  niy  husband's 
modesty,  and  his  horror  of  possibly 
producing  an  impression  on  my 
father's  mind  more  favorable  than 
correct.  It  is  all  right  now,  however. 

Still,  my  difficulty  remains  as  to 
how  I  am  to  write  about  him.  I 
must  encourage  myself  with  the  con- 
sideration that  none  but  our  own 
friends,  with  whom,  whether  they  un- 
derstood us  or  not,  we  are  safe,  will 
know  to  whom  the  veiled  narrative 
points. 

But  some  acute  reader  may  say,  — 

"  You  describe  your  husband's  pic- 
ture :  he  will  be  known  by  that." 

In  this  matter  I  have  been  cunning 
—  I  hope  not  deceitful,  inasmuch  as  I 
now  reveal  my  cunning.  Instead  of 
describing  any  real  picture  of  his,  I 
have  always  substituted  one  he  has 
only  talked  about.  The  picture  actu- 
ally associated  with  the  facts  related 
is  not  the  picture  I  have  described. 

Although  my  husband  left  the  im- 
pression on  my  father's  mind,  lasting 
for  a  long  time,  that  he  had  some 
definite  repugnance  to  Christianity 
itself,  I  had  been  soon  satisfied,  per- 
haps from  his  being  more  open  with 
me,  that  certain  unworthy  representa- 
tions of  Christianity,  coming  to  him 
with  authority,  had  cast  discredit 
upon  the  whole  idea  of  it.  In  the  first 
year  or  two  of  our  married  life,  we 
had  many  talks  on  the  subject ;  and  I 
was  astonished  to  find  what  things 
he  imagined  to  be  acknowledged  es- 
sentials of  Christianity,  which  have 
no  place  whatever  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  propor- 
tion as  he  came  to  see  his  own  mis- 
conceptions, that,  although  there  was 
little  or  110  outward  difference  to  be 
perceived  in  him,  I  could  more  and 
more  clearly  distinguish  an  under- 


current of  thought  and  feeling  set- 
ting towards  the  faith  which  Chris- 
tianity preaches.  He  said  little  or 
nothing,  even  when  I  attempted  to 
draw  him  out  on  the  matter;  for  he 
was  almost  morbidly  careful  not  to 
seem  to  know  any  thing  he  did  not 
know,  or  to  appear  what  he  was  not. 
The  most  I  could  get  out  of  him  was 
—  but  I  had  better  give  a  little  talk 
I  had  with  him  on  one  occasion.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  began  to  go 
to  Marion's  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
and  I  had  asked  him  to  go  with  me 
to  a  certain  little  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"What!"  he  said  merrily,  "the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  be  seen 
going  to  a  conventicle  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  it,  I  would  be  seen  doing 
it,"  I  answered. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  the  man  is 
no  conciliatory,  or  even  mild  dissenter, 
but  a  decided  enemy  to  Church  and 
State  and  all  that  ?  "  pursued  Perci- 
vale. 

"I  don't  care,"  I  returned.  "I 
know  nothing  about  it.  What  I 
know  is,  that  he's  a  poet  and  a 
prophet  both  in  one.  He  stirs  up 
my  heart  within  me,  and  makes  me 
long  to  be  good.  He  is  no  orator, 
and  yet  breaks  into  bursts  of  elo- 
quence such  as  none  of  the  studied 
orators,  to  whom  you  profess  so  great 
an  aversion,  could  ever  reach." 

"  You  may  well  be  right  there.  It 
is  against  nature  for  a  speaker  to  be 
eloquent  throughout  his  discourse, 
and  the  false  will  of  course  quench 
the  true.  I  don't  mind  going  if  you 
wish  it.  I  suppose  he  believes  what 
he  says,  at  least." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  He  could  not 
speak  as  he  does  from  less  than  a 
thorough  belief." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Wynnie, 
that  he  is  sure  of  every  thing,  —  I 
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don't  want  to  urge  an  unreasonable 
question, — but  is  he  sure  that  the 
story  of  the  New  Testament  is,  in 
the  main,  actual  fact?  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  trouble  your  faith, 
but"  — 

"My  father  says,"  I  interrupted, 
"that  a  true  faith  is  like  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda:  it  is  when  troubled  that 
it  shows  its  healing  power." 

"That  depends  on  where  the  trou- 
ble comes  from,  perhaps,"  said  Perci- 
vale. 

"Anyhow,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  only 
that  which  cannot  be  shaken  that 
shall  remain." 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  seems 
to  me  a  very  common-sense  difficulty. 
How  is  any  one  to  be  sure  of  the 
things  recorded?  I  cannot  imagine 
a  man  of  our  time  absolutely  certain 
of  them.  If  you  tell  me  I  have  tes- 
timony, I  answer,  that  the  testimony 
itself  requires  testimony.  I  never 
even  saw  the  people  who  bear  it; 
have  just  as  good  reason  to  doubt 
their  existence,  as  that  of  him  con- 
cerning whom  they  bear  it ;  have  posi- 
tively no  means  of  verifying  it,  and 
indeed,  have  so  little1  confidence  in  all 
that  is  called  evidence,  knowing  how 
it  can  be  twisted,  that  I  should  dis- 
trust any  conclusion  I  might  seem 
about  to  come  to  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
if  the  thing  were  of  God,  he  would 
have  taken  care  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  an  honest  man  to  place  a 
hearty  confidence  in  its  record." 

He  had  never  talked  to  me  so 
openly,  and  I  took  it  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  been  thinking  more  of  these 
things  than  hitherto.  I  felt  it  a 
serious  matter  to  have  to  answer 
such  words,  for  how  could  I  have  any 
better  assurance  of  that  external  kind 
than  Percivale  himself?  That  I  was 
in  the  same  intellectual  position,  how- 


ever, enabled  me  the  better  to  under- 
stand him.  For  a  short  time  I  was 
silent,  while  he  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  concern,  —  fearful,  I  fancied, 
lest  he  should  have  involved  me  in 
his  own  perplexity. 

"Isn't  it  possible,  Percivale,"  I 
said,  "that  God  may  not  care  so 
much  for  beginning  at  that  end  ?  " 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you, 
Wynnie,"  he  returned. 

.  "  A  man  might  believe  every  fact 
recorded  concerning  our  Lord,  and 
yet  not  have  the  faith  in  him  that 
God  wishes  him  to  have." 

"  Yes,  certainty.  But  will  you  say 
the  converse  of  that  is  true  ?  " 

"  Explain,  please." 

"Will  you  say  a  man  may  have 
the  faith  God  cares  for  without  the 
faith  you  say  he  does  not  care  for  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  that  God  does  not 
care  about  our  having  assurance  of 
the  facts;  for  surely,  if  every  thing 
depends  on  those  facts,  much  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  our  assu- 
rance concerning  them.  I  only  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether,  in  the 
present  age,  he  cares  that  we  should 
have  that  assurance  first.  Perhaps 
he  means  it  to  be  the  result  of  the 
higher  kind  of  faith  which  rests  in 
the  will." 

"I  don't,  at  the  moment,  see  how 
the  higher  faith,  as  you  call  it,  can 
precede  the  lower." 

"It  seems  to  me  possible  enough. 
For  what  is  the  test  of  disciple- 
ship  the  Lord  lays  down  ?  Is  it  not 
obedience?  'If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments.'  '  If  a  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  commandments.' 
'  I  never  knew  you  :  depart  from  me, 
ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  Suppose  a 
man  feels  in  himself  that  he  must 
have  some  saviour  or  perish ;  suppose 
he  feels  drawn,  by  conscience,  by  ad- 
miration, by  early  memories,  to  the 
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form  of  Jesus,  dimly  seen  through 
the  mists  of  ages ;  suppose  he  cannot 
be  sure  there  ever  was  such  a  man, 
but  reads  about  him,  and  ponders 
over  the  words  attributed  to  him 
until  he  feels  they  are  the  right  thing, 
whether  he  said  them  or  not,  and 
that  if  he  could  but  be  sure  there 
were  such  a  being,  he  would  believe 
in  him  with  heart  and  soul ;  suppose 
also  that  he  comes  upon  the  words, 
1  If  any  man  is  willing  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Father,  he  shall  know  whether 
I  speak  of  myself  or  he  sent  me ; ' 
suppose  all  these  things,  might  not 
the  man  then  say  to  himself,  '  I  can- 
not tell  whether  all  this  is  true,  but  I 
know  nothing  that  seems  half  so 
good,  and  I  will  try  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Father  in  the  hope  of  the  prom- 
ised knowledge  '  ?  Do  you  think  God 
would,  or  would  not,  count  that  to  the 
man  for  faith  ?  " 

I  had  no  more  to  say,  and  a  silence 
followed.  After  a  pause  of  some 
duration,  Percivale  said,  — 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear  j " 
and  that  was  all  his  answer. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  little 
chapel,  —  the  same  into  which  Marion 
had  stepped  on  that  evening  so  mem- 
orable to  her,  —  we  walked  homeward 
in  silence,  and  reached  our  own  door 
ere  a  word  was  spoken.  But,  when  I 
went  to  take  off  my  things,  Percivale 
followed  me  into  the  room  and  said,  — 

"  Whether  that  man  is  certain  of 
the  facts  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  yet ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  he  be- 
lieves in  the  manner  of  which  you 
were  speaking,  —  that  of  obedience, 
Wynnie.  He  must  believe  with  his 
heart  and  will  and  life." 

"  If  so,  he  can  well  ajford  to  wait 
for  what  light  God  will  give  him  on 
things  that  belong  to  the  intellect 
and  judgment." 

"I   would   rather   think,"    he    re- 


turned, "  that  purity  of  life  must 
re-act  on  the  judgment,  so  as  to  make 
it  likewise  clear,  and  enable  it  to 
recognize  the  true  force  of  the  evi- 
dence at  command." 

"  That  is  how  my  father  came  to 
believe,"  I  said. 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  rest  his  con- 
viction more  upon  external  proof." 

"  That  is  only  because  it  is  easier 
to  talk  about.  He  told  me  once  that 
he  was  never  able  to  estimate  the 
force  and  weight  of  the  external 
arguments  until  after  he  had  believed 
for  the  very  love  of  the  eternal  truth 
he  saw  in  the  story.  His  heart,  he 
said,  had  been  the  guide  of  his  in- 
tellect." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  would  fain 
believe.  But,  0  Wynnie.!  the  pity 
of  it  if  that  story  should  not  be  true 
after  all ! " 

"Ah,  my  love!"  I  cried,  "that 
very  word  makes  me  surer  than  ever 
that  it  cannot  but  be  true.  Let  us 
go  on  putting  it  to  the  hardest  test; 
let  us  try  it  until  it  crumbles  in  our 
hands,  —  try  it  by  the  touchstone  of 
action  founded  on  its  requirements." 

"  There  may  be  no  other  way," 
said  Percivale,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  "of  becoming  capable  of  rec- 
ognizing the  truth.  It  may  be  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  all  but  the  mind 
that  has  thus  yielded  to  it.  There 
may  be  no  contact  for  it  with  any  but 
such  a  mind.  Such  a  conviction, 
then,  could  neither  be  forestalled  nor 
communicated.  Its  very  existence 
must  remain  doubtful  until  it  asserts 

itself.     I  see  that." 
/ 

CHAPTER   XXXII. 
MY   SECOND    TERROR. 

"  PLEASE,  ma'am,  is  Master  Fido  to 
carry  Master  Zohrab  about  by  the 
back  o'  the  neck  ?  "  said  Jemima,  in 
indignant  appeal,  one  afternoon  late 
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in  November,  bursting  into  the  study 
where  I  sat  with  ray  husband. 

Fido  was  our  Bedlington  terrier, 
which,  having  been  reared  by  New- 
castle colliers,  and  taught  to  draw  a 
badger, —  whatever  that  may  mean,  — 
I  am  hazy  about  it,  —  had  a  passion 
for  burrowing  after  any  thing  buried. 
Swept  away  by  the  current  of  the 
said  passion,  he  had  with  his  strong 
forepaws  unearthed  poor  Zohrab, 
which,  being  a  tortoise,  had  ensconced 
himself,  as  he  thought,  for  the  winter, 
in  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  a  lilac-tree ; 
but  now,  much  to  his  jeopardy,  from 
the  cold  and  the  shock  of  the  sur- 
prise more  than  from  the  teeth  of  his 
friend,  was  being  borne  about  the 
garden  in  triumph,  though  whether 
exactly  as  Jemima  described  may  be 
questionable.  Her  indignation  at  the 
inroad  of  the  dog  upon  the  personal 
rights  of  the  tortoise  had  possibly  not 
lessened  her  general  indifference  to 
accuracy. 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  to  the  poor 
animal,  of  a  kind  from  which  his 
natural  defences  were  powerless  to 
protect  him,  Percivale  threw  down 
his  palette  and  brushes,  and  ran  to 
the  door. 

"Do  put  on  your  coat  and  hat, 
Percivale ! "  I  cried ;  but  he  was 
gone. 

Cold  as  it  was,  he  had  been  sitting 
in  the  light  blouse  he  had  worn  at 
his  work  all  the  summer.  The  stove 
had  got  red-hot,  and  the  room  was 
like  an  oven,  while  outside  a  dank 
fog  filled  the  air.  I  hurried  after 
him  with  his  coat,  and  found  him 
pursuing  Fido  about  the  garden,  the 
brute  declining  to  obey  his  call,  or 
to  drop  the  tortoise.  Percivale  was 
equally  deaf  to  my  call,  and  not 
until  he  had  beaten  the  dog  did  he 
return  with  the  rescued  tortoise  in 
his  hands.  The  consequences  were 


serious, — first  the  death  of  Zohrab, 
and  next  a  terrible  illness  to  my  hus- 
band. He  had  caught  cold :  it  set- 
tled on  his  lungs,  and  passed  into 
bronchitis. 

It  was  a  terrible  time  to  me ;  for  I 
had  no  doubt,  for  some  days,  that  he 
was  dying.  The  measures  taken 
seemed  thoroughly  futile. 

It  is  an  awful  moment  when  first 
Death  looks  in  at  the  door.  The 
positive  recognition  of  his  presence 
is  so  different  from  any  vividest  im- 
agination of  it !  For  the  moment  I 
believed  nothing,  —  felt  only  the  com- 
ing blackness  of  absolute  loss.  I 
cared  neither  for  my  children,  nor  for 
my  father  or  mother.  Nothing  ap- 
peared of  any  worth  more.  •  I  had 
conscience  enough  left  to  try  to  pray, 
but  no  prayer  would  rise  from  the 
frozen  depths  of  my  spirit.  I  could 
only  move  about  in  mechanical  and 
hopeless  ministration  to  one  whom  it 
seemed  of  no  use  to  go  on  loving  any 
more ;  for  what  was  nature  but  a 
soulless  machine,  the  constant  clank 
of  whose  motion  sounded  only,  "  Dust 
to  dust ;  dust  to  dust,"  forevermore  ? 
But  I  was  roused  from  this  horror- 
stricken  mood  by  a  look  from  my 
husband,  who,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
my  despair,  motioned  me  to  him  with 
a  smile  as  of  sunshine  upon  snow, 
and  whispered  in  my  ear,  — 

"I'm  afraid  you  haven't  much 
more  faith  than  myself,  after  all, 
Wynnie." 

It  stung  me  into  life,  — not  for  the 
sake  of  my  professions,  not  even  for 
the  honor  of  our  heavenly  Father,  but 
by  waking  in  me  the  awful  thought 
of  my  beloved  passing  through  the 
shadow  of  death  with  no  one  beside 
him  to  help  or  comfort  him,  in  abso- 
lute loneliness  and  uncertainty.  The 
thought  was  unendurable.  For  a 
moment  I  wished  he  might  die  sud- 
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denly,  and  so  escape  the  vacuous  de- 
spair of  a  conscious  lingering  betwixt 
life  and  the  something  or  the  nothing 
beyond  it. 

"  But  I  cannot  go  with  you ! "  I 
cried ;  and,  forgetting  all  my  duty  as 
a  nurse,  I  wept  in  agony. 

"Perhaps  another  will,  my  Wyn- 
nie,  —  one  who  knows  the  way,"  he 
whispered ;  for  he  could  not  speak 
aloud,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

It  was  as  if  an  arrow  of  light  had 
slain  the  Python  coiled  about  my 
heart.  If  he  believed,  I  could  be- 
lieve also ;  if  he  could  encounter  the 
vague  dark,  /  could  endure  the  cheer- 
less light.  I  was  myself  again,  and, 
with  one  word  of  endearment,  left 
the  bedside  to  do  what  had  to  be 
done. 

At  length  a  faint  hope  began  to 
glimmer  in  the  depth  of  my  cavernous 
fear.  It  was  long  ere  it  swelled  into 
confidence ;  but,  although  I  was  then  in 
somewhat  feeble  health,  my  strength 
never  gave  way.  For  a  whole  week 
I  did  not  once  undress,  and  for  weeks 
I  was  half  awake  all  the  time  I  slept. 
The  softest  whisper  would  rouse  me 
thoroughly ;  and  it  was  only  when 
Marion  took  my  place  that  I  could 
sleep  at  all. 

I  am  afraid  I  neglected  my  poor 
children  dreadfully.  I  seemed  for 
the  time  to  have  no  responsibility, 
and  even,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  little 
care  for  them.  But  then  I  knew  that 
they  were  well  attended  to :  friends 
were  very  kind  —  especially  Judy  — 
in  taking  them  out ;  and  Marion's 
daily  visits  were  like  those  of  a 
mother.  Indeed,  she  was  able  to 
mother  any  thing  human  except  a 
baby,  to  whom  she  felt  no  attraction, 
—  any  more  than  to  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, for  which  she  had  little  regard 
beyond  a  negative  one :  she  would 
hurt  no  creature  that  was  not  hurtful ; 


but  she  had  scarcely  an  atom  of 
kindness  for  dog  or  cat,  or  any  thing 
that  is  petted  of  woman.  It  is  the 
only  defect  I  am  aware  of  in  her 
character. 

My  husband  slowly  recovered,  but 
it  was  months  before  he  was  able  to 
do  any  thing  he  would  call  work. 
But,  even  in  labor,  success  is  not  only 
to  the  strong.  Working  a  little  at 
the  short  best  time  of  the  day  with 
him,  he  managed,  long  before  his  full 
recovery,  to  paint  a  small  picture 
which  better  critics  than  I  have 
thought  worthy  of  Angelico.  I  will 
attempt  to  describe  it. 

Through  the  lighted  windows  of  a 
great  hall,  the  spectator  catches 
broken  glimpses  of  a  festive  company. 
At  the  head  of  the  table,  pouring  out 
the  red  wine,  he  sees  one  like  unto 
the  Son  of  man,  upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  are  turned.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  seated  high  in  a  gallery, 
with  rapt  looks  and  quaint  yet  home- 
ly angelican  instruments,  he  sees 
the  orchestra  pouring  out  their  souls 
through  their  strings  and  trumpets. 
The  hall  is  filled  with  a  jewelly  glow, 
as  of  light  suppressed  by  color,  the 
radiating  centre  of  which  is  the  red 
wine  on  the  table;  while  mingled 
wings,  of  all  gorgeous  splendors,  hov- 
ering in  the  dim  height,  are  suffused 
and  harmonized  by  the  molten  ruby 
tint  that  pervades  the  whole. 

Outside,  in  the  drizzly  darkness, 
stands  a  lonely  man.  He  stoops  lis- 
tening, with  one  ear  laid  almost 
against  the  door.  His  half-upturned 
face  catches  a  ray  of  the  light  re- 
flected from  a  muddy  pool  in  the  road. 
It  discloses  features  wan  and  wasted 
with  sorrow  and  sickness,  but  glori- 
fied with  the  joy  of  the  music.  He 
is  like  ope  who  has  been  four  days 
dead,  to  whose  body  the  music  has 
recalled  the  soul.  Down  by  his  knee 
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he  holds  a  violin,  fashioned  like  those 
of  the  orchestra  within  ;  which,  as  he 
listens,  he  is  tuning  to  their  pitch. 

To  readers  acquainted  with  a  poem 
of  Dr.  Donne's  —  "Hymn  to  God, 
my  God,  in  my  sickness,"  —  this  de- 
scription of  mine  will  at  once  suggest 
the  origin  of  the  picture.  I  had 
read  some  verses  of  it  to  him  in  his 
convalescence;  and,  having  heard  them 
once,  he  requested  them  often  again. 
The  first  stanza  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Since  I  am  coming  to  that  holy  room 
Where  with  the  choir  of  saints  forevermore 
I  shall  be  made  thy  musique,  as  I  come, 
I  tune  the  instrument  here  at  the  door  ; 
And  what  I  must  do  then,  think  here  before." 

The  painting  is  almost  the  only 
one  he  has  yet  refused  to  let  me  see 
before  it  was  finished ;  but,  when  it 
was,  he  hung  it  up  in  my  own  little 
room  off  the  study,  and  I  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  I 
think  I  love  it  more  than  any  thing 
else  he  has  done.  I  got  him,  without 
telling  him  why,  to  put  a  touch  or  two 
to  the  listening  figure,  which  made  it 
really  like  himself. 

During  this  period  of  recovery,  I 
often  came  upon  him  reading  his 
Greek  New  Testament,  which  he 
would  shove  aside  when  I  entered.  At 
length,  one  morning,  I  said  to  him,  — 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  the  New 
Testament,  Percivale  ?  One  would 
think  it  was  a  bad  book  from  the  way 
you  try  to  hide  it." 

"  No,  my  love,"  he  said :  "  it  is  only 
that  I  am  jealous  of  appearing  to  do 
that  from  suffering  and  weakness  only, 
which  I  did  not  do  when  I  was  strong 
and  well.  But  sickness  has  opened 
mj  eyes  a  good  deal  I  think  ;  and  I 
am  eure  of  this  much,  that,  whatever 
ttmth  there  is  here,  I  want  it  all  the 
:  same  whether  I  am  feeling  the  want  or 
inot.  I  had  no  idea  what  there  was 
iin  this  book." 


"Would  you  mind  telling  me,"  I 
said,  "  what  made  you  take  to  reading 
it?" 

"I  will  try.  When  I  thought  I 
was  dying,  a  black  cloud  seemed  to 
fall  over  every  thing.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  I  was  afraid  to  die,  —  al- 
though I  did  dread  the  final  conflict, 
—  as  that  I  felt  so  forsaken  and  lonely. 
It  was  of  little  use  saying  to  myself 
that  I  mustn't  be  a  coward,  and  that 
it  was  the  part  of  a  man  to  meet  his 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  com- 
posure ;  for  I  saw  nothing  worth  be- 
ing brave  about :  the  heart  had  melted 
out  of  me ;  there  was  nothing  to  give 
me  joy,  nothing  for  my  life  to  rest  up- 
on, no  sense  of  love  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Didn't  you  feel  something 
the  same  that  terrible  day  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  I  answered.  "  I  hope  I 
never  believed  in  Death  all  the  time ; 
and  yet  for  one  fearful  moment  the 
skeleton  seemed  to  swell  and  grow 
till  he  blotted  out  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  and  was  himself  all  in  all, 
while  the  life  beyond  was  too  shadowy 
to  show  behind  him.  And  so  Death 
was  victorious,  until  the  thought  of 
your  loneliness  in  the  dark  valley 
broke  the  spell  ;  and  for  your  sake  I 
hoped  in  God  again." 

"  And  I  thought  with  myself,  — 
Would  God  set  his  children  down  in 
the  dark,  and  leave  them  to  cry  aloud 
in  anguish  at  the  terrors  of  the  night  ? 
Would  he  not  make  the  very  darkness 
light  about  them  ?  Or,  if  they  must 
pass  through  such  tortures,  would  he 
not  at  least  let  them  know  that  he 
was  with  them  ?  How,  then,  can  there 
be  a  God  ?  Then  arose  in  my  mind  all 
at  once  the  old  story,  how,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  Son,  God  himself  had  passed 
through  the  darkness  now  gathering 
about  me  ;  had  gone  down  to  the  grave, 
and  had  conquered  death  by  dying. 
If  this  was  true,  this 'was  to  be  a  God 
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indeed.  Well  might  he  call  on  us  to 
endure,  who  had  himself  borne  the  far 
heavier  share.  If  there  were  an  Eter- 
nal Life  who  would  perfect  my  life, 
I  could  be  brave ;  I  could  endure 
what  he  chose  to  lay  upon  me  ;  I  could 
go  whither  he  led." 

"  And  were  you  able  to  think  all 
that  when  you  were  so  ill,  my  love  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  Something  like  it,  —  practically 
very  like  it,"  he  answered.  "  It  kept 
growing  in  my  mind,  —  coming  and 
going,  and  gathering  clearer  shape. 
I  thought  with  myself,  that,  if  there 
was  a  God,  he  certainly  knew  that  I 
would  give  myself  to  him  if  I  could ; 
that,  if  I  knew  Jesus  to  be  verily  and 
really  his  Son,  however  it  might  seem 
strange  to  believe  in  him  and  hard  to 
obey  him,  I  would  try  to  do  so  ;  and 
then  a  verse  about  the  smoking  flax 
and  the  bruised  reed  came  into  my 
head,  and  a  great  hope  arose  in  me. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  what  the  good 
people  would  call  faith  ;  but  I  had  no 
time  and  no  heart  to  think  about 
words :  I  wanted  God  and  his  Christ. 
A  fresh  spring  of  life  seemed  to  burst 
up  in  my  heart ;  all  the  world  grew 
bright  again :  I  seemed  to  love  you 
and  the  children  twice  as  much  as 
before  ;  a  calmness  came  down  upon 
my  spirit  which  seemed  to  me  like  no- 
thing but  the  presence  of  God ;  and, 
although  I  dare  say  you  did  not  then 
perceive  a  change,  I  am  certain  that 
the  same  moment  I  began  to  recover." 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE    CLOUDS    AFTER    THE     RAIN. 

BUT  the  clouds  returned  after  the 
rain.  It  will  be  easily  understood 
how  the  little  money  we  had  in  hand 
should  have  rapidly  vanished  during 
Percivale's  illness.  While  he  was 
making  nothing,  the  expenses  of  the 
family  went  on  as  usual ;  and  not  that 


only,  but  many  little  delicacies  had  to 
be  got  for  him,  and  the  doctor  was  yet 
to  pay.  Even  up  to  the  time  when 
he  had  been  taken  ill,  we  had  been 
doing  little  better  than  living  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  for  as  often  as  we 
thought  income  was  about  to  get  a  few 
yards  ahead  in  the  race  with  expense, 
something  invariably  happened  to  dis- 
appoint us. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  no  special 
faculty  for  saving ;  for  I  have  never 
known  any,  in  whom  such  was  well 
developed,  who  would  not  do  tilings 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
savings  of  such  people  seem  to  me  to 
come  quite  as  much  off  other  people 
as  off  themselves ;  and,  especially  in 
regard  of  small  sums,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  first  mean,  and  then 
.  dishonest.  Certainly,  whoever  makes 
saving  the  end  of  her  life,  must  soon 
grow  mean,  and  will  probably  grow  dis- 
honest. But  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  line  betwixt  meanness 
and  dishonesty :  what  is  mean,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  slides  by  indistinguish- 
able gradations  into  what  is  plainly 
dishonest.  And  what  is  more,  the 
savings  are  commonly  made  at  the 
cost  of  the  defenceless.  It  is  better 
far  to  live  in  constant  difficulties  than 
to  keep  out  of  them  by  such  vile  means 
as  must,  besides,  poison  the  whole 
nature,  and  make  one's  judgments, 
both  of  God  and  her  neighbors,  mean 
as  her  own  conduct.  It  is  nothing 
to  say  that  you  must  be  just  before 
you  are  generous,  for  that  is  the  very 
point  I  am  insisting  on;  namely, 
that  one  must  be  just  to  others  before 
she  is  generous  to  herself.  It  will 
never  do  to  make  your  two  ends  meet 
by  pulling  the  other  ends  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  likewise  puz- 
zled to  make  them  meet. 

But  I  must  now  put  myself  at  the 
bar,  and  cry  Peccavij  for  I  was  often 
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wrong  on  the  other  side,  sometimes 
getting  things  for  the  house  before  it 
was  quite  clear  I  could  afford  them, 
and  sometimes  buying  the  best  when 
an  inferior  thing  would  have  been 
more  suitable,  if  not  to  my  ideas,  yet 
to  my  purse.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
difficult  for  one  with  an  uncertain  in- 
come to  learn  to  save,  or  even  to  be 
prudent,  than  for  one  who  knows  how 
much  exactly  every  quarter  will  bring. 

My  husband,  while  he  left  the  whole 
management  of  money  matters  to  me, 
would  yet  spend  occasionally  without 
consulting  me.  In  fact,  he  had  no 
notion  of  money,  and  what  it  would 
or  would  not  do.  I  never  knew  a 
man  spend  less  upon  himself;  but  he 
would  be  extravagant  for  me,  and  I 
dared  hardly  utter  a  foolish  liking  lest 
he  should  straightway  turn  it  into  a 
cause  of  shame  by  attempting  to  gratify 
it.  He  had,  besides,  a  weakness  for 
over-paying  people,  of  which  neither 
Marion  nor  I  could  honestly  approve, 
however  much  we  might  admire  the 
disposition  whence  it  proceeded. 

Now  that  I  have  confessed,  I  shall 
be  more  easy  in  my  mind ;  for,  in  re- 
gard of  the  troubles  that  followed,  I 
canngt  be  sure  that  I  was  free  of 
blame.  One  word  more  in  self-excuse, 
and  I  have  done  :  however  imperative, 
it  is  none  the  less  hard  to  cultivate 
two  opposing  virtues  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

While  my  husband  was  ill,  not  a 
picture  had  been  disposed  of;  and  even 
after  he  was  able  to  work  a  little,  I 
could  not  encourage  visitors :  he  was 
not  able  for  the  fatigue,  and  in  fact 
shrunk,  with  an  irritability  I  had 
never  perceived  a  sign  of  before,  from 
seeing  any  one.  To  my  growing  dis- 
may, I  saw  my  little  stock  —  which 
was  bodily  in  my  hand,  for  we  had  no 
banking  account  —  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  final  evanishment. 


Some  may  think,  that,  with  parents 
in  the  position  of  mine,  a  temporary 
difficulty  need  have  caused  me  no 
anxiety :  I  must,  therefore,  mention 
one  or  two  facts  with  regard  to  both 
my  husband  and  my  parents. 

In  the  first  place,  although  he  had 
as  complete  a  confidence  in  him  as  I 
had,  both  in  regard  to  what  he  said 
and  what  he  seemed,  my  husband 
could  not  feel  towards  my  father  as  I 
felt.  He  had  married  me  as  a  poor 
man,  who  yet  could  keep  a  wife ;  and 
I  knew  it  would  be  a  bitter  humilia- 
tion to  him  to  ask  my  father  for  money, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  given  his 
daughter.  I  should  have  felt  nothing 
of  the  kind;  for  I  should  have  known 
that  my  father  would  do  him  as  well 
as  me  perfect  justice  in  the  matter, 
and  would  consider  any  money  spent 
upon  us  as  used  to  a  divine  purpose. 
For  he  regarded  the  necessaries  of  life 
as  noble,  its  comforts  as  honorable,  its 
luxuries  as  permissible,  —  thus  revers- 
ing altogether  the  usual  judgment  of 
rich  men,  who  in  general  like  nothing 
worse  than  to  leave  their  hoards  to 
those  of  their  relatives  who  will  de- 
grade them  to  the  purchase  of  mere 
bread  and  cheese,  blankets  and  clothes 
and  coals.  But  I  had  no  right  to  go 
against  my  husband's  feeling.  So 
long  as  the  children  had  their  bread 
and  milk,  I  would  endure  with  him. 
I  am  confident  I  could  have  starved 
as  well  as  he,  and  should  have  enjoyed 
letting  him  see  it. 

But  there  were  reasons  because  of 
which  even  I,  in  my  fullest  freedom, 
could  not  have  asked  help  from  my 
father  just  at  this  time.  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  the  fact,  but  I  must  : 
before  the  end  of  his  second  year  at 
Oxford,  just  over,  the  elder  of  my  two 
brothers  had,  without  any  vice  I  firm- 
ly believe,  beyond  that  of  thought- 
lessness and  folly,  got  himself  so 
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deeply  mired  in  debt,  both  to  trades- 
people and  money-lenders,  that  my 
father  had  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds 
for  him.  Indeed,  as  I  was  well  as- 
sured, although  he  never  told  me  so, 
he  had  to  borrow  part  of  the  money 
on  a  fresh  mortgage  in  order  to  clear 
him.  Some  lawyer,  I  believe,  told 
him  that  he  was  not  bound  to  pay : 
but  my  father  said,  that,  although  such 
creditors  deserved  no  protection  of  the 
law,  he  was  not  bound  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  honesty  at  the  expense  of 
weakening  the  bond  between  himself 
and  his  son,  for  whose  misdeeds  he 
acknowledged  a  large  share  of  respon- 
sibility; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  bound  to  give  his  son  the  lesson 
of  the  suffering  brought  on  his  family 
by  his  selfishness ;  and  therefore  would 
pay  the  money  —  if  not  gladly,  yet 
willingly.  How  the  poor  boy  got 
through  the  shame  and  misery  of  it, 
I  can  hardly  imagine  ;  but  this  I  can 
say  for  him,  that  it  was  purely  of 
himself  that  he  accepted  a  situation 
in  Ceylon,  instead  of  returning  to 
Oxford.  Thither  he  was  now  on  his 
way,  with  the  intention  of  saving  all 
he  could  in  order  to  repay  his  father ; 
and  if  at  length  he*  succeeds  in  doing 
so,  he  will  doubtless  make  a  fairer 
start  the  second  time,  because  of  the 
discipline,  than  if  he  had  gone  out 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  in  such 
circumstances  a  daughter  should 
shrink  from  adding  her  troubles  to 
those  caused  by  a  son.  I  ought  to 
add,  that  my  father  had  of  late  been 
laying  out  a  good  deal  in  building 
cottages  for  the  laborers  on  his  farms, 
and  that  the  land  was  not  yet  entirely 
freed  from  the  mortgages  my  mother 
had  inherited  with  it. 

Percivale  continued  so  weak,  that 
for  some  time  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  say  a  word  to  him  about  money. 


But  to  keep  them  as  low  as  possible 
did  not  prevent  the  household  debts 
from  accumulating,  and  the  servants' 
wages  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
due.  I  had  been  careful  to  keep  the 
milkman  paid  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen,  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
certainty,  that,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  there  was  plenty  of  furni- 
ture in  the  house  to  pay  every  one  of 
them.  Still,  of  all  burdens,  next  to 
sin,  that  of  debt,  I  think,  must  be 
heaviest. 

I  tried  to  keep  cheerful;  but  at 
length,  one  night,  during  our  supper 
of  bread  and  cheese,  which  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  my  poor,  pale-faced 
husband  eating,  I  broke  down. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  darling  ?" 
asked  Percivale. 

I  took  a  half-crown  from  my  pocket, 
and  held  it  out  on  the  palm  of  my 
hand. 

"  That's  all  I've  got,  Percivale,"  I 
said. 

"Oh!  that  all  — is  it?"  he  re- 
turned lightly. 

« Yes,  —  isn't  that  enough?"  I 
said  with  some  indignation. 

"  Certainly  —  for  to-night,"  he  an- 
swered, "seeing  the  shops  are  shut. 
But  is  that  all  that's  troubling  you  ?  " 
he  went  on. 

"  It  seems  to  me  quite  enough,"  I 
said  again;  "and  if  you  had  the 
housekeeping  to  do,  and  the  bills  to 
pay,  you  would  think  a  solitary  half- 
crown  quite  enough  to  make  you  mis- 
erable." 

"Never  mind  — so  long  as  it's  a 
good  one,"  he  said.  "I'll  get  you 
more  to-morrow." 

"  How  can  you  do  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Easily,"  he  answered.  "  You'll 
see.  Don't  you  trouble  your  dear 
heart  about  it  for  a  moment." 

1  felt  relieved,  and  asked  him  no 
more  questions. 
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The  next  morning,  when  I  went 
into  the  study  to  speak  to  him,  he 
was  not  there  ;  and  I  guessed  that  he 
had  gone  to  town  to  get  the  money, 
for  he  had  not  been  out  before  since 
his  illness,  at  least  without  me.  But 
I  hoped  of  all  things  he  was  not 
going  to  borrow  it  of  a  money-lender, 
of  which  I  had  a  great  and  justifiable 
horror,  having  heard  from  himself 
how  a  friend  of  his  had  in  such  a  case 
fared.  I  would  have  sold  three-fourths 
of  the  things  in  the  house  rather. 
But  as  I  turned  to  leave  the  study, 
anxious  both  about  himself  and  his 
proceedings,  I  thought  something  was 
different,  and  soon  discovered  that  a 
certain  favorite  picture  was  missing 
from  the  wall :  it  was  clear  he  had 
gone  either  to  sell  .it  or  raise  money 
upon  it. 

By  our  usual  early  dinner-hour,  he 
returned,  and  put  into  my  hands,  with 
a  look  of  forced  cheerfulness,  two  five- 
pound  notes. 

"  Is  that  all  you  got  for  that  pic- 
ture ?  "  I  said. 

"  That  is  all  Mr.  would  ad- 
vance me  upon  it,"  he  answered.  "  I 
thought  he  had  made  enough  by  me 
to  have  risked  a  little  more  than  that ; 
but  picture-dealers  —  Well,  never 
mind.  That  is  enough  to  give  time 
for  twenty  things  to  happen." 

And  no  doubt  twenty  things  did 
happen,  but  none  of  them  of  the  sort 
he  meant.  The  ten  pounds  sank 
through  my  purse  like  water  through 
gravel.  I  paid  a  number  of  small 
bills  at  once,  for  they  pressed  the 
more  heavily  upon  me  that  I  knew 
the  money  was  wanted ;  and  by  the 
end  of  another  fortnight  we  were  as 
badly  off  as  before,  with  an  additional 
trouble,  which  in  the  circumstances 
was  any  thing  but  slight. 

In  conjunction  with  more  than  or- 
dinary endowments  of  stupidity  and 


self-conceit,  Jemima  was  possessed  of 
a  furious  temper,  which  showed  itself 
occasionally  in  outbursts  of  unendur- 
able rudeness.  She  had  been  again 
and  again  on  the  point  of  leaving  me, 
now  she,  now  I,  giving  warning ;  but, 
ere  the  day  arrived,  her  better  nature 
had  always  got  the  upper  hand,  —  she 
had  broken  down  and  given  in.  These 
outbursts  had  generally  followed  a 
season  of  better  behavior  than  usual, 
and  were  all  but  certain  if  I  ventured 
the  least  commendation  ;  for  she  could 
stand  any  thing  better  than  praise. 
At  the  least  subsequent  rebuke,  self 
would  break  out  in  rage,  vulgarity, 
and  rudeness.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  tell  whence  it  was  that 
one  of  these  cyclones  arose  in  our 
small  atmosphere ;  but  it  was  Jemima, 
you  may  well  believe,  who  gave  warn- 
ing, for  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
pay  her  wages ;  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  her  yielding. 

My  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask 
in  what  stead  the  religion  I  had 
learned  of  my  father  now  stood  me. 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  honest  in  my 
answer. 

Every  now  and  then  I  tried  to  pray 
to  God  to  deliver 'us ;  but  I  was  far 
indeed  from  praying  always,  and  still 
farther  from  not  fainting.  A  whole 
day  would  sometimes  pass  under  a 
weight  of  care  that  amounted  often 
to  misery ;  and  not  until  its  close 
would  I  bethink  me  that  I  had  been 
all  the  weary  hours  without  God. 
Even  when  more  hopeful,  I  would 
keep  looking  and  looking  for  the  im- 
possibility of  something  to  happen  of 
itself,  instead  of  looking  for  some 
good  arid  perfect  gift  to  come  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights  ;  and  when 
I  awoke  to  the  fact,  the  fog  would 
yet  lie  so  deep  on  my  soul,  that  I 
could  not  be  sorry  for  my  idolatry  and 
want  of  faith.  It  was,  indeed,  a  mis- 
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erable  time.  There  was,  besides,  one 
definite  thought  that  always  choked 
my  prayers:  I  could  not  say  in  my 
conscience  that  I  had  been  sufficient- 
ly careful  either  in  my  management 
or  my  expenditure.  "  If,"  I  thought, 
"  I  could  be  certain  that  I  had  done 
my  best,  I  should  be  able  to  trust  in 
God  for  all  that  lies  beyond  my  pow- 
er; but  now  he  may  mean  to  punish 
me  for  my  carelessness."  Then  why 
should  I  not  endure  it  calmly  and 
without  complaint?  Alas!  it  was 
not  I  alone  that  thus  would  be  pun- 
ished, but  my  children  and  my  hus- 
band as  well.  Nor  could  I  avoid 
coming  on  my  poor  father  at  last, 
who,  of  course,  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent a  sale;  and  the  thought  was, 
from  the  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned, very  bitter  to  me.  Some- 
times, however,  in  more  faithful 
moods,  I  would  reason  with  myself 
that  God  would  not  be  hard  upon  me, 
even  if  I  had  not  been  so  saving  as 
I  ought.  My  father  had  taken  his 
son's  debts  on  himself,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  disgraced  more  than 
could  be  helped;  and,  if  an  earthly 
parent  would  act  thus  for  his  child, 
would  our  Father  in  heaven  be  less 
tender  with  us  ?  Still,  for  very  love's 
sake,  it  might  be  necessary  to  lay 
some  disgrace  upon  me,  for  of  late  I 
had  been  thinking  far  too  little  of  the 
best  things.  The  cares  more  than 
the  duties  of  life  had  been  filling  my 
mind.  If  it  brought  me  nearer  to 
God,  I  must  then  say  it  had  been 
good  for  me  to  be  afflicted;  but  while 
my  soul  was  thus  oppressed,  how 
could  my  feelings  have  any  scope  ? 
Let  come  what  would,  however,  I 
must  try  and  bear  it,  —  even  disgrace, 
if  it  was  his  will.  Better  people  than 
I  had  been  thus  disgraced,  and  it 
might  be  my  turn  next.  Meantime, 
it  had  not  come  to  that,  and  I  must 


not  let  the  cares  of  to-morrow  burden 
to-day. 

Every  day,  almost,  as  it  seems  in 
looking  back,  a  train  of  thought  some- 
thing like  this  would  pass  through  my 
mind.  But  things  went  on,  and  grew 
no  better.  With  gathering  rapidity, 
we  went  sliding,  to  all  appearance, 
down  the  inclined  plane  of  disgrace. 

Percivale  at  length  asked  Koger  if 
he  had  any  money  by  him  to  lend 
him  a  little ;  and  he  gave  him  at 
once  all  he  had,  amounting  to  six 
pounds,  —  a  wonderful  amount  for 
Koger  to  have  accumulated ;  with 
the  help  of  which  we  got  on  to  the 
end  of  Jemima's  month.  The  next 
step  I  had  in  view  was  to  take  my 
little  valuables  to  the  pawnbroker's, 
—  amongst  them  a  watch,  whose  face 
was  encircled  with  a  row  of  good- 
sized  diamonds.  It  had  belonged 
to  my  great-grandmother,  and  my 
mother  had  given  it  me  when  I  was 
married; 

We  had  had  a  piece  of  boiled  neck 
of  mutton  for  dinner,  of  which  we, 
that  is  my  husband  and  I,  had  par- 
taken sparingly,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  enough  for  the  servants. 
Percivale  had  gone  out;  and  I  was 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  lost  in 
any  thing  but  a  blessed  reverie,  with 
all  the  children  chattering  amongst 
themselves  beside  me,  when  Jemima 
entered,  looking  subdued. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  this  is  my 
day,"  she  said. 

"  Have  you  got  a  place,  then,  Je- 
mima ?  "  I  asked  ;  for  I  had  been  so 
much  occupied  with  my  own  affairs 
that  I  had  thought  little  of  the  future 
of  the  poor  girl  to  whom  I  could  have 
given  but  a  lukewarm  recommenda- 
tion for  any  thing  prized  amongst 
housekeepers. 

"  No,  ma'am.  Please,  ma'am, 
mayn't  I  stop?" 
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"No,  Jemima.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  can't  afford  to  keep  you.  I 
shall  have  to  do  all  the  work  myself 
when  you  are  gone." 

I  thought  to  pay  her  wages  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  my  jewels,  but  was 
willing  to  delay  the  step  as  long  as 
possible ;  rather,  I  believe,  from  re- 
pugnance to  enter  the  pawn-shop, 
than  from  disinclination  to  part  with 
the  trinkets.  But,  as  soon  as  I  had 
spoken,  Jemima  burst  into  an  Irish 
wail,  mingled  with  sobs  and  tears, 
crying  between  the  convulsions  of  all 
three.  — 

"I  thought  there  was  something 
wrong,  mis'ess.  You  and  master 
looked  so  scared-like.  Please,  mis'ess, 
don't  send  me  away.'7 

"  I  never  wanted  to  send  you  away, 
Jemima.  You  wanted  to  go  your- 
self." 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  that  I  didn't.  I  only 
wanted  you  to  ask  me  to  stop.  Wirra ! 
wirra  !  It's  myself  is  sorry  I  was  so 
rude.  It's  not  me ;  it's  my  temper, 
mis'ess.  I  do  believe  I  was  born 
with  a  devil  inside  me." 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  partly 
from  amusement,  partly  from  relief. 

"But  you  see  I  can't  ask  you  to 
stop,"  I  said.  "  I've  got  no  money,  — 
not  even  enough  to  pay  you  to-day ; 
so  I  can't  keep  you." 

"  I  don't  want  no  money,  ma'am. 
Let  me  stop,  and  I'll  cook  for  yez 
and  wash  and  scrub  for  yez  to  the 
end  o'  my  days.  An  I'll  eat  no  more 
than'll  keep  the  life  in  me.  I  must 
eat  something,  or  the  smell  o'  the 
meat  would  turn  me  sick,  ye  see, 
ma'am ;  and  then  I  shouldn't  be  no 
good  to  yez.  Please  'm,  I  ha'  got 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  savings  bank: 
I'll  give  ye  all  that,  if  ye'll  let  me 
stop  wid  ye." 

When  I  confess  that  I  burst  out 
crying,  my  reader  will  be  kind  enough 


to  take  into  consideration  that  I 
hadn't  had  much  to  eat  for  some 
time  ;  that  I  was  therefore  weak  in 
body  as  well  as  in  mind;  and  that 
this  was  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  I 
had  had  for  many  weeks. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Jemima," 
I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak.  "  I 
won't  take  your  money,  for  then  you 
would  be  as  poor  as  I  am.  But,  if 
you  would  like  to  stop  with  us,  you 
shall;  and  I  won't  pay  you  till  I'm 
able." 

The  poor  girl  was  profuse  in  her 
thanks,  and  left  the  room  sobbing  in 
her  apron. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  drizzly,  dreary 
afternoon.  The  children  were  hard 
to  amuse,  and  I  was  glad  when  their 
bedtime  arrived.  It  was  getting  late 
before  Percivale  returned.  He  looked 
pale,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  he 
had  walked  home.  He  had  got  wet, 
and  had  to  change  some  of  his  clothes. 
When  we  went  in  to  supper,  there 
was  the  neck  of  mutton  on  the  table, 
almost  as  we  had  left  it.  This  led 
me,  before  asking  him  any  questions, 
to  relate  what  had  passed  with  Jemi- 
ma; at  which  news  he  laughed  mer- 
rily, and  was  evidently  a  good  deal 
relieved.  Then  I  asked  him  where 
he  had  been. 

"  To  the  city,"  he  answered. 

"  Have  you  sold  another  picture  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  an  inward  tribulation, 
half  hope,  half  fear;  for,  much  as  we 
wanted  the  money,  I  could  ill  bear 
the  thought  of  his  pictures  going  for 
the  price  of  mere  pot-boilers. 

"No,"  he  replied:  "the  last  is 

stopping  the  way.  Mr.  has 

been  advertising  it  as  a  bargain  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  he  hasn't 
sold  it  yet,  and  can't,  he  says,  risk 
ten  pounds  on  another.  What's  to 
come  of  it,  I  don't  know,"  he  added. 
"  But  meantime  it's  a  comfort  that 
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Jemima  can  wait  a  bit  for  her 
money." 

As  we  sat  at  supper,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  look  on  Percivale's  face  which 
1  had  never  seen  there  before.  All 
at  once,  while  I  was  wondering  what 
it  might  mean,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  we  had  been  both  look- 
ing into  the  fke,  he  said,  — 

"  Wynnie,  I'm  going  to  paint  a 
better  picture  than  I've  ever  painted 
yet.  I  can,  and  I  will." 

"But  how  are  we  to  live  in  the 
mean  time  ?  "  I  said. 

His  face  fell,  and  I  saw  with 
shame  what  a  Job's  comforter  I  was. 
Instead  of  sympathizing  with  his 
ardor,  I  had  quenched  it.  What  if 
my  foolish  remark  had  ruined  a  great 
picture  !  Anyhow,  it  had  wounded 
a  great  heart,  which  had  turned  to 
labor  as  its  plainest  duty,  and  would 
thereby  have  been  strengthened  to 
endure  and  to  hope.  It  was  too 
cruel  of  me.  I  knelt  by  his  knee, 
and  told  him  I  was  both  ashamed 
and  sorry  I  had  been  so  faithless  and 
unkind.  He  made  little  of  it,  said 
I  might  well  ask  the  question,  and 
even  tried  to  be  merry  over  it ;  but  I 
could  see  well  enough  that  I  had  let 
a  gust  of  the  foggy  night  into  his 
soul,  and  was  thoroughly  vexed  with 
myself.  We  went  to  bed  gloomy,  but 
slept  well,  and  awoke  more  cheerful. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE    SUNSHINE. 

As  we  were  dressing,  it  came  into 
my  mind  that  I  had  forgotten  to  give 
him  a  black-bordered  letter  which  had 
arrived  the  night  before.  I  common- 
ly opened  his  letters ;  but  I  had  not 
opened  this  one,  for  it  looked  like  a 
business  letter,  and  I  feared  it  might 
be  a  demand  for  the  rent  of  the 
house,  which  was  over  due.  Indeed, 


at  this  time  I  dreaded  opening  any 
letter  the  writing  on  which  I  did  not 
recognize. 

"Here  is  a  letter,  Percivale,"  I 
said.  "  I'm  sorry  I  forgot  to  give  it 
you  last  night." 

"Who  is  it  from?"  he  asked, 
talking  through  his  towel  from  his 
dressing-room. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  open  if. 
It  looks  like  something  disagreeable." 

"  Open  it  now,  then,  and  see." 

"I  can't  just  at  this  moment,"  I 
answered;  for  I  had  my  back  hair 
half  twisted  in  my  hands.  "  There  it 
is  on  the  chimney-piece." 

He  came  in,  took  it,  and  opened  it, 
while  I  went  on  with  my  toilet.  Sud- 
denly his  arms  were  round  me,  and  I 
felt  his  cheek  on  mine. 

"Bead  that,'7  he  said,  putting  the 
letter  into  my  hand. 

It  was  from  a  lawyer  in  Shrews- 
bury, informing  him  that  his  god- 
mother, with  whom  he  had  been  a 
great  favorite  when  a  boy,  was  dead, 
and  had  left  him  three  hundred 
pounds. 

It  was  like  a  reprieve  to  one  about 
to  be  executed.  I  could  only  weep 
and  thank  God,  once  more  believing 
in  my  Father  in  heaven.  But  it  was 
a  humbling  thought,  that,  if  he  had 
not  thus  helped  me,  I  might  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  him.  I  saw 
plainly,  that,  let  me  talk  to  Percivale 
as  I  might,  my  own  faith  was  but  a 
wretched  thing.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  have  noble  theories  about  God ;  but 
where  is  the  good  of  them  except  we 
actually  trust  in  him  as  a  real,  pres- 
ent, living,  loving  being,  who  counts 
us  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows, 
and  will  not  let  one  of  them  fall  to 
the  ground  without  him  ? 

"  I  thought,  Wynnie,  if  there  was 
such  a  God  as  you  believed  in,  and 
with  you  to  pray  to  him,  we  shouldn't 
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be  long  without  a  hearing,"  said  my 
husband. 

There  was  more  faith  in  his  heart 
all  the  time,  though  he  could  not  pro- 
fess the  belief  I  thought  I  had,  than 
there  ever  was  in  mine. 

But  our  troubles  weren't  nearly 
over  yet.  Percivale  wrote,  acknowl- 
edging the  letter,  and  requesting  to 
know  when  it  would  be  convenient  to 
let  him  have  the  money,  as  he  was 
in  immediate  want  of  it.  The  reply 
was,  tli at  the  trustees  were  not  bound 
to  pay  the  legacies  for  a  year,  but 
that  possibly  they  might  stretch  a 
point  in  his  favor  if  he  applied  to 
them.  Percivale  did  so,  but  received 
a  very  curt  answer,  with  little  encour- 
agement to  expect  any  thing  but  the 
extreme  of  legal  delay.  He  received 
the  money,  however,  about  four 
months  after ;  lightened,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  my  ignorance,  of 
thirty  pounds  legacy-duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  our 
minds  were  much  relieved,  and  Per- 
civale was  working  away  at  his  new 
picture  with  great  energy  and  cour- 
age, the  immediate  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances was  nearly  as  painful  as 
ever.  It  was  a  comfort,  however,  to 
know  that  we  might  borrow  on  the 
security  of  the  legacy ;  bift,  greatly 
grudging  the  loss  of  the  interest 
which  that  would  involve,  I  would 
have  persuaded  Percivale  to  ask  a 
loan  of  Lady  Bernard.  He  objected : 
on  what  ground  do  you  think  ? 
That  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 
Lady  Bernard  to  be  repaid  the  sum 
she  had  lent  us !  He  would  have 
finally  consented,  however,  I  have 
little  doubt,  had  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  borrowing  arrived. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
blessed  news,  he  had  a  note  from  Mr. 

,  whom  he  had  authorized  to  part 

with  the  picture  for  thirty  guineas. 


How  much  this  was  under  its  value, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  seeing  the 
money-value  of  pictures  is  dependent 
on  so  many  things  ;  but  if  the  fairy 
godmother's  executors  had  paid  her 
legacy  at  once,  that  picture  would  not 
have  Keen  sold  for  less  than  five  times 
the  amount ;  and  I  may  mention  that 
the  last  time  it  changed  hands  it 
fetched  five  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds. 

Mr.  wrote  that  he  had  an 

offer  of  five  and  twenty  for  it,  desir- 
ing to  know  whether  he  might  sell  it 
for  that  sum.  Percivale  at  once  gave 
his  consent,  and  the  next  day  received 
a  check  for  eleven  pounds,  odd  shil- 
lings; the  difference  being  the  bor- 
rowed amount  upon  it,  its  interest, 
the  commission  charged  on  the  sale, 
and  the  price  of  a  small  picture- 
frame. 

The  next  day,  Percivale  had  a  vis- 
itor at  the  studio,  —  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Baddeley,  with  his  shirt- 
front  in  full  blossom,  and  his  diamond 
wallowing  in  light  on  his  fifth  finger, 
—  I  cannot  call  it  his  little  finger,  for 
his  hands  were  as  huge  as  they  were 
soft  and  white,  —  hands  descended  of 
generations  of  laborious  ones,  but 
which  had  never  themselves  done  any 
work  beyond  paddling  in  money. 

He  greeted  Percivale  with  a  jolly 
condescension,  and  told  him,  that,  hav- 
ing seen  and  rather  liked  a  picture  of 
his  the  other  day,  he  had  come  to 
inquire  whether  he  had  one  that 
would  do  for  a  pendant  to  it ;  as  he 
should  like  to  have  it,  provided  he  did 
not  want  a  fancy  price  for  it. 

Percivale  felt  as  if  he  were  setting 
out  his  children  for  sale,  as  he  invited 
him  to  look  about  the  room,  and 
turned  round  a  few  from  against  the 
wall.  The  great  man  flitted  hither 
and  thither,  spying  at  one  after 
another  through  the  cylinder  of  his 
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curved  hand,  Percivale  going  on  with 
his  painting  as  if  no  one  were  there. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  this 
sketch  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Baddeley,  at 
length,  pointing  to  one  of  the  most 
highly  finished  paintings  in  the  room. 

"  I  put  three  hundred  on  it  at  the 
Academy  Exhibition,"  answered  Per- 
civale. "  My  friends  thought  it  too 
little ;  but  as  it  has  been  on  my  hands 
a  long  time  now,  and  pictures  don't 
rise  in  price  in  the  keeping  of  the 
painter,  I  shouldn't  mind  taking  two 
for  it." 

"  Two  tens,  I  suppose  you  mean/' 
said  Mr.  Baddeley. 

"  I  gave  him  a  look,"  said  Percivale, 
as  he  described  the  interview  to  me  ; 
and  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen 
it  what  kind  of  a  phenomenon  that 
look  must  have  been. 

"  Come,  now,"  Mr.  Baddeley  went 
on,  perhaps  misinterpreting  the  look, 
for  it  was  such  as  a  man  of  his  prop- 
erty was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
*'  you  mustn't  think  I'm  made  of 
money,  or  that  I'm  a  green  hand  in 
the  market.  I  know  what  your  pic- 
tures fetch  ;  and  I'm  a  pretty  sharp 
man  of  business,  I  believe.  What  do 
you  really  mean  to  say  and  stick  to  ? 
Ready  money,  you  know." 

"  Three  hundred,"  said  Percivale 
coolly. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Percivale  ! "  cried  Mr. 
Baddeley,  drawing  himself  up,  as  my 
husband  said,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  "  I 

paid   Mr. fifty  pounds,    neither 

more  nor  less,  for  a  picture  of  yours 
yesterday  —  a  picture,  allow  me  to  say, 
worth"  — 

He  turned  again  to  the  one  in 
question  with  a  critical  air,  as  if  about 
to  estimate  to  a  fraction  its  value  as 
compared  with  the  other. 

"  Worth  three  of  that,  some  people 
think,"  said  Percivale. 
11 


"  The  price  of  this,  then,  joking 
aside,  is  —  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  pounds,"  answered 
Percivale,  —  I  know  well  how  quietly. 

"I  understood  you  wished  to  sell 
it,"  said  Mr.  Baddeley,  beginning,  for 
all  his  good  nature,  to  look  offended, 
as  well  he  might. 

"  I  do  wish  to  sell  it.  I  happen  to 
be  in  want  of  money." 

"  Then  I'll  be  liberal,  and  offer  you 
the  same  I  paid  for  the  other.  I'll 
send  you  a  check  this  afternoon  for 
fifty  —  with  pleasure." 

"  You  cannot  have  that  picture 
under  three  hundred." 

"  Why  !  "  said  the  rich  man,  puz- 
zled, "  you  offered  it  for  two  hundred* 
not  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  pretended  to  think 
I  meant  two  tens." 

"Offended  you,  I  fear." 

"At  all  events,  betrayed  so  much 
ignorance  of  painting  that  I  would 
rather  not  have  a  picture  of  mine  in 
your  house." 

"You're  the  first  man  ever  pre- 
sumed to  tell  me  I  was  ignorant  of 
painting,"  said  Mr.  Baddeley,  now 
thoroughly  indignant. 

"You  have  heard  the  truth,  then, 
for  the  first  time,"  said  Percivale,  and 
resumed  his  work. 

Mr.  Baddeley  walked  out  of  the 
study. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  so  very 
ignorant.  He  had  been  in  the  way  of 
buying  popular  pictures  for  some  time, 
paying  thousands  for  certain  of  them. 
I  suspect  he  had  eye  enough  to  see 
that  my  husband's  would  probabljr 
rise  in  value,  and,  with  the  true  huck- 
ster spirit,  was  ambitious  of  boasting 
how  little  he  had  given  compared 
with  what  they  were  really  worth. 

Percivale  in  this  case  was  doubtless 
rude.  He  had  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  men  of  Mr.  Baddeley's  class, 
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—  men   who   could  have  no  position 
but  for  their  money,  and  who  yet  pre- 
sumed upon  it,  as  if  it  were  gifts  and 
graces,  genius  and  learning,  judgment 
and  art,  all  in  one.     He  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  the  plutocracy, 
as  he  called  it,  ought  to  be  put  down, 

—  that  is,  negatively,  and  honestly,  — 
by  showing  them  no  more  respect  than 
you  really  entertained  for  them.     Be- 
sides, although  he  had  no  great  favor 
for  Cousin  Judy's  husband,  he  yet  bore 
Mr.  Baddeley  a  grudge  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  treated  one  with  whom, 
while  things  went  well  with  him,  he 
had  been  ready  enough  to  exchange 
hospitalities. 

Before  long,  through  Lady  Bernard, 
he  sold  a  picture  at  a  fair  price  ;  and 
soon  after,  seeing  in  a  shop- window  the 
one  Mr. had  sold  to  Mr.  Badde- 
ley, marked  ten  pounds,  went  in  and 
bought  it.  Within  the  year  he  sold  it 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

By  working  day  and  night  almost, 
he  finished  his  new  picture  in  time  for 
the  Academy;  and,  as  he  had  himself 
predicted,  it  proved,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  artist  friends,  the 
best  that  he  had  ever  painted.  It 
was  bought  at  once  for  three  hundred 
pounds ;  and  never  since  then  have 
we  been  in  want  of  money. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WHAT  LADY  BERNAKD  THOUGHT  OF 
IT. 

MY  reader  may  wonder,  that,  in  my 
record  of  these  troubles,  I  have  never 
mentioned  Marion.  The  fact  is,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  her  of 
them ;  partly  because  she  was  in  some 
trouble  herself,  from  strangers  .who 
had  taken  rooms  in  the  house,  and 
made  mischief  between  her  and  her 
grandchildren  ;  and  partly  because  I 
knew  she  would  insist  on  going  to 


Lady  Bernard ;  and,  although  I  should 
not  have  minded  it  myself,  I  knew 
that  nothing  but  seeing  the  children 
hungry  would  have  driven  my  husband 
to  consent  to  it. 

One  evening,  after  it  was  all  over, 
I  told  Lady  Bernard  the  story.  She 
allowed  me  to  finish  it  without  saying 
a  word.  When  I  had  ended,  she  still 
sat  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  then, 
laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  said,  — 

"  My  dear  child,  you  were  very 
wrong,  as  well  as  very  unkind.  Why 
did  you  not  let  me  know?" 

"Because my  husband  would  never 
have  allowed  me,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  I  must  have  a  talk  with 
your  husband,"  she  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  I  replied ;  "  for 
I  can't  help  thinking  Percivale  too 
severe  about  such  things." 

The  very  next  day  she  called,  and 
did  have  a  talk  with  him  in  the  study 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  I  have  come  to  quarrel  with  you, 
Mr.  Percivale,"  said  Lady  Bernard. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  returned. 
"You're  the  last  person  I  should  like 
to  quarrel  with,  for  it  would  imply 
some  unpardonable  fault  in  me." 

"It  does  imply  a  fault  —  and  a 
great  one,"  she  rejoined ;  "  though  I 
trust  not  an  unpardonable  one.  That 
depends  on  whether  you  can  repent 
of  it." 

She  spoke  with  such  a  serious  air, 
that  Percivale  grew  uneasy,  and  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  he  could  possibly 
have  done  to  offend  her.  I  had  told 
him  nothing  of  our  conversation, 
wishing  her  to  have  her  own  way 
with  him. 

When  she  saw  him  troubled,  she 
smiled. 

"Is  it  not  a  fault,  Mr.  Percivale, 
to  prevent  one  from  obeying  the  divine 
law  of  bearing  another's  burden  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Percivale,  "  I  read  as 
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well,  that  every  man  shall  bear  his 
own  burden." 

"  Ah  !  "'  returned  Lady  Bernard  ; 
"but  I  learn  from  Mr.  Conybeare 
that  two  different  Greek  words  are 
there  used,  which  we  translate  only 
by  the  English  burden.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  they  are  :  I  can  only 
tell  you  the  practical  result.  We  are 
to  bear  one  another's  burdens  of  pain 
or  grief  or  misfortune  or  doubt,  — 
whatever  weighs  one  down  is  to  be 
borne  by  another ;  but  the  man  who 
is  tempted  to  exalt  himself  over  his 
neighbor  is  taught  to  remember  that 
he  has  his  own  load  of  disgrace  to 
bear  and  answer  for.  It  is  just  a 
weaker  form  of  the  lesson  of  the  mote 
and  the  beam.  You  cannot  get  out 
at  that  door,  Mr.  Percivale.  I  beg 
you  will  read  the  passage  in  your 
Greek  Testament,  and  see  if  you  have 
not  misapplied  it.  You  ought  to  have 
let  me  Ifear  your  burden." 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear  Lady  Ber- 
nard," returned  Percivale,  at  a  loss 
to  reply  to  such  a  vigorous  assault, 
"  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  You 
would  have  come  here  and  bought 
pictures  you  didn't  want;  and  I, 
knowing  all  the  time  you  did  it  only 
to  give  me  the  money,  should  have 
had  to  talk  to  you  as  if  I^were  taken 
in  by  it ;  and  I  really  could  not  stand 
it." 

"  There  you  are  altogether  wrong. 
Besides  depriving  me  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilling  a  duty,  and  of  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  of  helping  you 
to  bear  your  burden,  you  have  deprived 
me  of  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
a  positive  passion  for  pictures.  I  am 
constantly  compelled  to  restrain  it  lest 
I  should  spend  too  much  of  the  money 
given  me  for  the  common  good  on  ray 
own  private  tastes  ;  but  here  was  a 
chance  for  me  !  I  might  have  had 
some  of  your  lovely  pictures  in  my 


drawing-room  now  —  with  a  good 
conscience  and  a  happy  heart  —  if 
you  had  only  been  friendly.  It  was 
too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Percivale  !  I  am 
not  pretending  in  the  least  when  I 
assert  that  I  am  really  and  thoroughly 
disappointed." 

"  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  for  my- 
self/7 returned  Percivale. 

"  You  couldn't  have  said  a  better," 
rejoined  Lady  Bernard  ;  "  but  I  hope 
you  will  never  have  to  say  it  again." 

"  That  I  shall  not.  If  ever  I  find 
myself  in  any  difficulty  worth  speak- 
ing of,  I  will  let  you  know  at  once." 

"  Thank  you.  Then  we  are  friends 
again.  And  now  I  do  think  I  am 
entitled  to  a  picture,  —  at  least  I  think 
it  will  be  pardonable  if  I  yield  to  the 
very  strong  temptation  I  am  under 
at  this  moment  to  buy  one.  Let  me 
see  :  what  have  you  in  the  slave  mar- 
ket, as  your  wife  calls  it  ?  " 

She  bought  "  The  Street  Musician," 
as  Percivale  had  named  the  picture 
taken  from  Dr.  Donne.  I  was  more 
miserable  than  I  ought  to  have 
been  when  I  found  he  had  parted 
with  it,  but  it  was  a  great  consolation 
to  think  it  was  to  Lady  Bernard's  it 
had  gone.  She  was  the  only  one, 
except  my  mother  or  Miss  Clare,  I 
could  have  borne  to  think  of  as  having 
become  its  possessor. 

He  had  asked  her  what  I  thought 
a  very  low  price  for  it ;  and  I  judge 
that  Lady  Bernard  thought  the  same, 
but,  after  what  had  passed  between 
them,  would  not  venture  to  expostu- 
late. With  such  a  man  as  my  hus- 
band, I  fancy  she  thought  it  best  to 
let  well  alone.  Anyhow,  one  day 
soon  after  this,  her  servant  brought 
him  a  little  box,  containing  a  fine 
brilliant. 

"The  good  lady's  kindness  is 
long-sighted,"  said  my  husband,  as 
he  placed  it  on  his  finger.  "  I  shall 
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be  hard  up,  though,  before  I  part 
with  this.  Wynnie,  I've  actually  got 
a  finer  diamond  than  Mr.  Baddeley ! 
It  is  a  beauty,  if  ever  there  was 
one!" 

My  husband,  with  all  his  careless- 
ness   of    dress    and   adornment,    has 


almost  a  passion  for  stones.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  him  talk  about 
them.  But  he  had  never  possessed  a 
single  gem  before  Lady  Bernard  made 
him  this  present.  I  believe  he  is 
child  enough  to  be  happier  for  it  all 
his  life. 


GOD    IN    NATUKE. 
NO.  n. 

BY  JAMES  MARTINEATT. 


IF  God  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  universe  except  by  being 
placed  outside,  the  loss,  from  modern 
scientific  conceptions  of  empty  time 
and  empty  space,  is  the  loss  of  him. 
To  the  childish  imagination,  to  dis- 
tinguish is  literally  to  set  apart ;  and 
objects  of  thought,  from  which  you 
abolish  all  quantitative  interval,  be- 
come confounded.  Hence  the  pre- 
vailing terror  lest  what  we  had  taken 
to  be  two  should  prove  to  be  only 
one,  and  the  doubt  whether  that  one 
must  be  called  All-Nature  or  All- 
God.  So  long  as  the  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  ten-score  generations 
old,  it  was  easy  enough  to  separate 
the  provinces  of  God  and  Nature. 
There  was  a  definite  date  imagined 
at  which  its  powers  were  set  to  work 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  order  of 
things,  and,  prior  to  that  date,  noth- 
ing in  existence  but  his  lonely  infini- 
tude. Different  domains  of  time 
were  thus  marked  off  as  receptacles 
of  supernatural  and  of  natural  exist- 
ence ;  and,  though  the  divine  life  con- 
tinued all  through,  its  activities  were 
regarded  as  delegated  since  the  crea- 
tive hour ;  and  human  piety,  in  order 
to  stand  face  to  face  with  its  supreme 
object,  had  to  fling  itself  back  into 
the  abyss  of  duration  "before  the 


mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
he  had  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world."  His  proper  realm  was  above 
the  firmament  and  before  the  origin 
of  things ;  and  as  soon  as  the  heav- 
ens had  been  spread,  and  the  land 
and  sea  stocked  with  the  creatures  of 
his  hand,  he  rested  from  his  work,  and 
entered  on  a  sabbath,  which  would 
only  cease  when  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  should  be  called  into  be- 
ing. No  doubt,  during  this  long 
sabbath,  he  was  not  supposed  to  be 
entirely  without  part  in  this  scene  of 
things  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  human, 
or,  if  in  physical,  in  exceptional 
affairs,  that  any  agency  of  his  was 
traced :  and  the  very  phrases  used  to 
describe  it,  implying  always  some  in- 
tervention of  righteousness  or  mercy, 
assume  a  certain  natural  order,  which 
would  else  take  its  own  course  to 
other  ends ;  for  whoever  overrules 
steps  upon  a  field  beyond  his  ordinary 
rule.  Setting  aside  such  interposi- 
tions, we  may  say  that  the  courses  of 
the  universe,  so  far  as  they  proceed 
by  regular  law,  were  conceived  to  be 
the  result  of  secondary  powers  or  forces 
of  nature,  distinct  from  the  Divine 
Will  during  their  term  of  agency,  and 
in  contact  with  it  only  at  their  first 
adjustment.  He  was  the  first  term 
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of  causation;  they  were  the  second. 
The  natural  was  theirs ;  the  supernat- 
ural was  his.  Whatever  was  as- 
signed to  them  was  taken  one  remove 
from  him  ;  whatever  was  reserved  for 
him  was  kept  at  one  remove  from 
them.  So  that  the  larger  their  do- 
main became,  the  more  did  his  retire 
into  the  residuary  space  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  —  a  space 
which,  though  it  is  forever  infinite, 
is  also  forever  blank. 

By  this  treaty  of  partition  between 
science  and  religion,  natural  forces 
were  installed  in  full  possession  of 
the  cosmos  in  time,  and  the  Divine 
Will  was  prefixed  to  it  to  be  its  ori- 
gin. When,  therefore,  it  appeared 
that  no  commencement  could  be 
found ;  that  cosmical  time  goes  back 
through  all  that  had  been  called  eter- 
nity ;  that  for  the  prefix  of  an  al- 
mighty fiat  no  vacancy  could  be 
shown,  the  natural  forces  seemed  to 
have  secured  the  system  of  things  all 
to  themselves,  and  to  leave  no  room 
for  their  first  appearance  in  succes- 
sion to  an  earlier  power.  Faith, 
terrified  at  the  prospect,  vowed  for 
a  while  still  to  search  somewhere  the 
crisis  of  their  birth;  and,  while  inex- 
orable Discover}7  penetrated  the  past, 
taking  the  centuries  by  thousands  at 
a  stride,  she  kept  beside  upon  the 
wing,  searching  with  anxious  eye  for 
the  terminal  edge  which  looked  into 
the  deep  of  God ;  till  at  last,  weary 
and  drooping,  she  could  sustain  the 
flight  no  more,  and,  to  escape  falling 
into  the  fathomless  darkness,  took 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  her  guide,  not 
to  be  repelled  or  crushed,  as  she  had 
feared,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be 
cherished  and  revived. 

f  For  though  the  natural  forces  have 
lost  their  birthday,  and  seem  to  be 
old  enough  for  any  thing,  they  gain 
no  higher  character  by  their  exten- 


sion of  time;  and  do  not,  by  losing 
their  sequence  of  date,  lose  their  de- 
pendence of  Nature.  They  are  no 
more  entitled,  by  mere  longevity,  to 
serve  an  ejectment  on  the  divine  ele- 
ment, than  is  the  divine  element  to 
claim  every  thing  from  them.  The 
reasons  for  recognizing  the  Infinite 
Mind  as  supreme  cause  are  in  no  way 
superseded  by  the  age  of  this  or  any 
other  globe.  It  was  not  because  the 
world  was  new  that  we  had  resorted 
to  the  thought  of  God ;  not  because 
having,  in  the  course  of  our  researches, 
alighted  upon  a  chaos  at  one  date, 
and  a  cosmos  at  another,  we  wanted 
a  means  of  bridging  the  chasm  be-: 
tween  them ;  but  because  the  world 
was  orderly  and  beautiful,  —  an  organ- 
ism of  intellectual  relations,  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  our  science  and  art,  which 
tells  its  story  only  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  thought  and  the  divinations 
of  genius.  And  this  it  still  is,  and 
by  its  very  antiquity  is  shown,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  to  have  forever  been. 
The  added  duration  extends  the 
claims  of  both  agencies  alike,  the 
natural  and  the  divine ;  it  enables 
neither  to  extrude  the  other;  but  it 
obliges  us  to  revise  the  relation  in 
which  we  had  placed  them  to  one  an- 
other. They  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  successive  in  time.  Are,  then,  the 
natural  and  the  divine  to  be  regarded 
as  both  of  them  present  on  the 
scene  ?  and,  if  so,  how  do  they  make 
partition  of  the  phenomena  between 
them?  We  are  thus  led  at  once  to 
the  third  great  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern science,  —  its  doctrine  of  the  corre- 
lation and  conservation  of  force.  Let 
us  look  at  it  in  itself  and  in  its  reli- 
gious bearing. 

So  long  as  each  science  pursued  its 
way,  without  regard  to  its  neighbors, 
the  force  with  which  it  had  to  deal 
was  simply  taken  up  at  its  entrance 
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on  that  particular  field,  and  escorted 
to  its  exit ;  and  hence  was  apparently 
treated  (perhaps  only  apparently)  as 
though  there  it  were  born  and  there 
it  perished,  coming  nowhence  and  go- 
ing nowhither.  If  a  flash  of  light- 
ning struck  a  tree,  the  electricity  was 
traced  to  the  cloud,  and  spoken  of  as 
if  it  were  original  there.  If  two  bod- 
ies of  equal  mass  and  velocity  met 
from  opposite  directions  and  brought 
each  other  to  rest,  the  impinging  forces 
wer&  taken  and  destroyed.  If  this 
idea  of  force  coming  out  of  nothing 
and  going  into  nothing  were  really 
ever  entertained,  it  had  to  give  way 
as  soon  as  the  sciences  lost  their 
isolation  and  were  contemplated  to- 
gether. When  applications  of  heat 
were  found  to  evolve  electricity,  the 
flash  of  lightning,  ceasing  to  be  spon- 
taneous, fell  back  into  questions  about 
the  temperature  of  the  clouds  ;  and 
from  the  shock  of  solid  bodies  both 
heat  and  electricity  were  developed : 
so  that  the  masses  whose  motion  was 
cancelled  to  mechanical  measurement 
only  handed  over  their  history  to  in- 
quirers in  another  field.  Attention 
once  being  drawn  to  this  migration 
of  phenomena  in  their  natural  series 
from  one  science  to  another,  instances 
crowded  in  so  fast  that  the  rule  soon 
acquired  a  wide  generality.  There  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  process  in  art  or  nature 
which  does  not  illustrate  it.  The 
combustion  of  ordinary  fuel  is  an  ex- 
ample of  chemical  action,  resulting 
on  the  one  hand  in  light,  on  the  other 
in  heat :  the  heat,  when  applied  to 
water,  first  simply  raises  its  tempera- 
ture ;  then,  ceasing  to  do  this,  spends 
itself  in  producing  vapor,  and  meta- 
morphoses itself  into  elasticity,  and 
becomes  available  to  the  inquirer  as  a 
store  of  mechanical  power.  Every 
railway  telegraph  that  rings  a  bell 
has  its  electric  current  generated  by 


magnetic  'or  by  chemical  arrange- 
ments, and  resulting  in  mechanical 
motion  and  in  sound  ;  while,  in  every 
photograph,  we  have  light  at  tjie  first 
point,  and  chemical  change  at  the 
last.  Need  I  say  how  this  transmu- 
tation of  power  claims  to  cross  the 
boundary  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
living  world  ?  how  the  solar  rays,  act- 
ing on  the  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
deliver  them  into  the  vital  structure 
of  the  plant,  and  build  it  up  into  ma- 
turity ?  how  the  plant  again  becomes 
the  nutriment  of  the  animal,  and  the 
senses  of  the  animal  respond  to  the 
light  and  sound  of  -the  outer  world, 
and  pass  on  into  the  elaborations  of 
thought,  and  enter  into  the  determi- 
nations of  will?  And,  in  all  this  trans- 
migration, the  movement  is  in  no 
single  irreversible  direction,  but  is 
strictly  reciprocal :  as  heat  will  earn 
for  you  mechanical  power,  so  will  me- 
chanical action,  as  is  shown  in  the 
friction  of  every  machine,  develop 
heat ;  as  you  may  make  magnets  of 
electricity,  so  will  moving  magnets 
give  you  your  electricity  again. 

These  effects  have  not  only  been 
ascertained  over  a  field  of  vast  extent, 
but,  in  numerous  instances,  been  meas- 
ured, so  as  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  quantity  of  force  which  van- 
ishes in  one  form  is  identical  with 
that  which  consecutively  re-appears  in 
another.  The  general  inference  is, 
that  the  distinction  of  forces  into  va- 
rious kinds  is  only  apparent,  not  real ; 
depending  on  the  medium  of  their 
manifestation,  not  upon  any  thing  in 
their  intrinsic  nature :  that  all  the 
force  behind  the  changes  of  the  world 
is  One,  whether  it  assumes  the  mask 
of  this  or  that  order  of  phenomena ; 
that  nothing  is  ever  added  to  it,  noth- 
ing taken  from  it;  that  it  circulates 
reciprocally  from  form  to  form  of 
manifestation,  being  always  capable 
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of  returning  by  any  steps  which  its 
laws  may  enable  it  to  take.  .This 
conception  of  force  is  the  more  readi- 
ly embraced,  because  motion,  which  is 
its  perceptible  effect,  has  at  the  same 
time  been  similarly  simplifying  its 
varieties  of  kind :  heat,  color,  sound, 
chemical,  electric,  and  magnetic  ac- 
tion, being  all  resolvable  into  motory 
vibrations  of  different  and  even  as- 
signable velocities. 

Here,  then,  we  have  Science  abolish- 
ing her  own  plurality  of  natural  pow- 
ers, and,  as  her  latest  act,  delivering 
the  universe  to  the  disposal  of  One 
alone ;  various  in  its  phases,  but  in  its 
essence  homogeneous.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  press  the  inquiry,  How  are 
we  to  conceive  of  that  essence  ?  Which 
of  its  phases  represents  it  most  truly  ? 
Does  it  more  resemble  a  universal 
elasticity,  like  steam  ?  or  a  universal 
quivering,  like  light  ?  or  a  universal 
conscious  mind,  like  thought  in  man  ? 
or  must  we  say  that  probably  it  is 
like  none  of  these,  and  that  all  its 
phases  misrepresent  it  ?  To  answer 
these  questions  we  must  resort  to  the 
fountain-head,  wherever  it  be,  whence 
Science  drew  what  she  has  to  say 
about  this  hidden  power.  Where  did 
she  learn  to  think  about  it,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  it  ? 

Not,  it  is  confessed,  in  her  own 
proper  field  of  observation  and  induc- 
tion. Nothing  comes  before  us  there 
except  what  speaks  to  our  perceiving 
and  comparing  faculties.  Phenom- 
ena, one  after  another  in  time  ;  side 
by  side  with  one  another  in  space; 
like  or  unlike  one  another  in  aspect : 
these  are  all  that,  with  such  resources, 
we  can  eyer  hope  to  find.  The 
things  that  happen  being  visible  or 
audible  or  tangible,  you  can  see  or 
hear  or  touch ;  and  you  can  write 
down  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
so  as  to  know  in  future  what  you  are 


to  expect.  But  the  power  behind, 
that  turns  them  out  on  to  the  open 
theatre  for  us  to  look  at,  —  call  it 
chemical,  electric,  vital,  as  you  may, 
that  does  not  come  into  the  court  of 
eye  or  ear,  and  could  never  cross 
your  thought,  had  you  no  faculty  but 
such  as  these.  So  little  disputable  is 
this,  that  philosophers  of  the  newest 
school  forbid  us,  on  the  strength  of  it, 
to  ask  about  causes  at  all,  as  tying 
beyond  the  range  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties ;  and  would  limit  us  vigorously 
to  the  study  of  phenomena  in*  their 
groupings  and  their  series.  The  re- 
striction, however,  is  too  severe  for 
even  their  own  observance ;  and,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  words  denoting 
not  simply  sequencies  but  energies 
continually  occur  in  their  writings. 

Indeed/  the  whole  literature  of 
science  is  pervaded  by  language  and 
conceptions  strictly  dynamical;  and 
if  an  index  expurgatorius  were  drawn 
up,  prohibiting  all  pretentions  that 
went  beyond  "  laws  of  uniformity," 
it  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  every 
treatise,  physical  or  metaphysical, 
from  the  time  of  Thales  to  our  own. 
Comte  himself  speaks  of  "  the  mu- 
tual action  of  different  solar  systems," 
and  of  "the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  planets:  "  he  says  that  "  the  math- 
ematical study  of  astronomical  move- 
ments indispensably  requires  the  con- 
ception of  a  single  force :  "  he  speaks 
of  the  "  thermological  actions  of  a 
system  mutually  destroying  each 
other ;  "  and  of  "  a  character  special 
to  the  electrical  forces  which  presents 
more  difficulty  than  the  molecular 
gravitations."  *  And  Mr.  Mill  tells 
us  that  the  "  contagious  influence  of 
chemical  action  is  not  a  powerful 
force  ; "  that  "  electricity  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  natural  agencies  : "  he  speaks  of 

i  Philoa.  Pos.  II.  pp.  254,  250,  500,  708. 
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"a  force  growing  greater"  and 
<c  growing  less ; "  of  the  "  action  of 
the  central  forces ; "  of  the  "  propaga- 
tion of  influences  of  all  kinds  j  "  and 
distinguishes  "  motions,  forces,  and 
other  influences  :  "  and  "  the  motion 
with  which  the  earth  tends  to  ad- 
vance in  a  direct  line  through  space  " 
he  calls  l(  a  cause."  l  Whence  this 
perpetual  resort  to  an  idea  which  lies 
out  beyond  that  simple  "  order  of 
phenomena"  of  which  alone,  it  is 
said,  we  are  competent  to  speak  ? 
Mr.  Bain  is  apparently  conscious  of 
the  inconsistency  in  which  such  use 
of  dynamical  language  involves  the 
disciples  of  his  school ;  for  he  rebukes 
it  thus :  "  To  express  causation  we 
need  only  name  one  thing,  the  ante- 
cedent or  cause,  and  another  thing, 
the  effect ;  a  flying  cannon-shot  is  a 
cause,  the  tumbling  down  of  a  wall 
is  the  effect.  But  people  sometimes 
allow  themselves  the  use  of  the  addi- 
tional word  power  to  complete,  as 
they  suppose,  the  statement;  the 
cannon-ball  in  motion  has  the  power 
to  batter  walls ;  a  pure  expletive  or 
pleonasm,  whose  tendency  is  to  create 
a  mystical  or  fictitious  agency,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  real  agent,  the  moving 
ball."2  If  the  author  of  this  coura- 
geous statement  would  try  the  effect 
of  it  upon  an  officer  of  engineers,  he 
would  find  that  the  "expletive" 
which  he  derides  was  not  without  a 
meaning  tp  persons  acquainted  with 
cannon-balls,  and  that  the  u  mystical " 
element  was  actually  reducible  to  fig- 
ures, and  the  object  of  innumerable 
problems  far  from  being  insoluble  and 
still  further  from  being  fictitious. 
Nay,  the  very  language  which  he 
criticises  he,  too,  is  unable  to  avoid : 
he  tells  us  of  "  moving  power  ex- 


1  System  of  Logic  (3d  Ed.)-    Vol.  i.  pp.  4S9, 
501.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  34.    Vol.  i.  pp.  £35,  352. 

2  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  406. 


pended ; "  of  "  primal  sources  of 
energy  ;  "  "  gravity,  "  he  says,  "  is  an 
attractive  force ;  and  another  great 
attractive  force  is  cohesion,  or  the 
force  that  binds  together  the  atoms 
of  solid  matter."  l  No  struggles  of 
ingenuity  avail  to  prevent  these  self- 
variations  :  the  theory  of  these 
writers  is  refuted  by  their  vocabulary. 
With  more  consistency,  and  surely 
with  deeper  insight,  the  authors  of  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  which  we  are 
reviewing  have  said  in  effect,  "We 
grant  you,  force  is  not  a  phenomenon 
which  can  be  observed  ;  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  conception  of  all  phe- 
nomenon ;  and,  quarrel  with  it  as  we 
may,  it  will  always  be  supplied  in 
thought :  it  is  as  much  their  intuitive 
background  of  origination,  as  space 
of  their  position,  and  time  of  their  suc- 
cession, and  has  no  less  good  a  right 
than  these  to  a  place  among  the  as- 
sumptions of  science.  Its  justification 
is  in  its  own  necessity ;  its  guarantee 
is  in  the  very  structure  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  before  which  you  can  never  pre- 
sent a  change  without  awakening  be- 
lief in  a  power  which  issues  it." 

Thus  it  is  admitted  that  a  law  of 
our  own  mind  carries  us  behind  the 
phenomenon  as  seen,  and,  supplement- 
ing it  by  an  act  of  necessary  thought, 
precludes  us  from  conceiving  it  at  all 
except  as  dealt  out  by  a  power.  WTe 
believe  this  dynamical  axiom  on  its 
own  account,  precisely  as  we  believe, 
though  we  never  experience,  many 
things  besides  our  own  trains  of  sen- 
sation and  inward  change  ;  precisely 
as  we  believe  in  the  presence  of  an 
external  world,  in  the  infinity  of 
space,  in  the  immensity  »f  duration, 
—  all  of  them  lying  around,  if  not 
within  the  sphere  of  our  personality, 
and  all  therefore  out  of  reach,  if  we 
know  only  what  turns  up  within  our- 

1  Inductive  Logic,  pp.  35,  33,  121. 
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selves.  But  if  we  accept  the  idea  of 
power  because  it  is  given  us  in  neces- 
sary thought,  we  must  accept  it  also 
as  it  is  given  us  in  thought :  there  is 
no  other  rule  by  which  to  fix  and 
clear  it.  What,  then,  is  that  idea  of 
causality  which  mingles  for  us  with 
all  our  impressions  of  this  moving 
world?  What  kind  of  haunting 
presence  is  it  which,  under  this  name, 
our  intuition  spreads  behind  the 
scene?  And  what  part  of  our  na- 
ture, what  function  of  our  reason,  is 
it,  which  sets  it  there  ?  The  answer 
is  neither  doubtful  nor  indistinct. 
There  is  but  one  source  which  can 
tell  us  any  thing  of  causality  at  all, 
viz.,  our  own  exercise  of  activity  and 
will ;  and  there  it  is  that  we  learn 
what  it  is  to  put  forth  power,  to  meet 
resistance,  to  produce  effects.  Were 
we  merely  passive ;  were  eye  and  ear 
only  beaten  upon  by  the  pulsating 
elements,  so  as  to  have  vision  and 
sound,  but  not  to  look  and  listen ;  did 
we  only  lie  still  to  feel,  and  never 
start  up  to  act,  all  that  fell  upon  us 
would  stream  through  us  like  the 
images  of  a  dream ;  and,  though  we 
should  be  forever  suffering  effects,  we 
should  never  ask  about  a  cause.  And 
this  is  approximately  the  case  of  crea- 
tures that  are  meant  to  feel  and  live, 
but  not  to  know.  But  add  on  the 
other  half  of  our  nature  ;  let  the  lines 
of  energy  go  forth  from  it,  as  well  as 
flow  in  upon  it ;  above  all,  set  its  or- 
gans and  movements  at  the  disposal 
of  a  free  and  reasonable  will ;  and 
with  the  active  the  cognitive  facul- 
ties will  rise  to  their  completeness  : 
the  causality  within  will  apprehend 
the  causality  without;  and  a  power 
will  be  invisibly  interfused  behind  the 
visible  incidents  of  the  world,  the 
counterpart  of  that  which  we  wield 
ourselves.  This  personal  tension  by 
which  we  pass  from  the  centre  to  the 


circumference  of  our  field,  and  insti- 
tute a  movement,  a  look,  an  attention, 
is  power :  if  with  attainment  of  ends, 
successful  power;  if  otherwise,  still 
power,  though  frustrated.  Nothing 
is  so  intimately  and  directly  familiar 
to  us  as  this :  it  is  coincident  with  the 
spontaneous  side  of  our  life,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  recipient :  it  is  at 
no  distance  from  our  essence,  and  de- 
fines and  constitutes  our  proper  self. 
It  is  the  point  where  the  interval  is 
lost  between  our  being  and  our  know- 
ing :  only  in  putting  out  force  am  I, 
in  fact  and  thought,  myself.  True  it 
is,  I  do  not  become  aware  of  it,  even 
in  exercising  it ;  i.e.,  I  do  not  make 
it  an  object  of  reflection,  except  in 
presence  of  the  opposite  phenomenon 
of  passive  sensation,  especially  of  im- 
pediment or  arrested  movement.  But, 
in  thus  waking  up  to  what  I  have  been 
about,  the  apprehension  of  energy  is- 
sued is  no  inference  from  data,  no  hy- 
pothesis of  thought  which  might  be  er- 
roneous and  deals  with  the  unknown, 
but  an  immediate  intuition  of  a  reality 
supremely  certain.  Here  at  home,  we 
have  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
power ;  and  nowhere  else  can  this  ex- 
perience repeat  itself.  Even  in  the 
re-action  of  objects  upon  us,  we  do 
not  know  how  they  deal  with  us,  on 
quite  the  same  terms  on  which  we 
know  how  we  deal  with  them ;  but 
we  are  aware  that  their  action  is  op- 
posite :  and  on  the  principle  rtspi  TWV 
dvrixeifisvcov  tip  avr/p  etvm  tnurnflup, 
we  extend  to  them  the  same  attribute 
by  which  we  have  moved  upon  them; 
So  that,  in  owning  their  causality,  we 
proceed  on  a  different  guarantee  from 
that  which  assures  us  of  our  own,  and 
apply  to  them  a  category  of  thought 
which  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  possible, 
and  which  covers  them  by  a  necessary 
act  of  the  intellect,  but  which  is  not 
identical  with  the  central  conscious- 
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ness  of  egoistic  power.     Still  less  is 
there  any  first-hand  access  to  the  idea 
of  force  in  the  action  of  one  external 
body  upon  another.     As  witnesses  of 
such  phenomena  alone,  we  could  never 
pass  beyond  the  •  law  of  succession  ; 
and  whatever  we  think  further  is  an 
element  intuitively  imported  from  our 
own  dynamical  experience.     Were  we 
only  observers,  therefore,  we   should 
not,  I  repeat,  have  the  idea  of  power  ; 
for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sight  and 
of  every  other  perception.     Were  we 
only  patients,  it  would  be  inaccessi- 
ble ;  for  then,  in  the  absence  of  any 
thing  distinct  from  them,  we  should 
not  have  sensations,  but  only  be  sen- 
sations ;    and   could   not   escape  from 
them   to   ask  about  their  "  whence." 
It  is    as  agents  that  we  get  behind 
phenomena,    instead    of    looking    at 
them,    and  learn   the  secret  of  their 
origin ;  and  the  causal  idea  which  by 
an  intellectual  law  we  then  apply  to 
all  observed  phenomena  is  wholly  sup- 
plied from  this  known  fund  of  per- 
sonal efficiency.       In  other  words,  by 
power  we  mean  will;  neither  more  nor 
yet  less  :  the  word  has  no  other  pos- 
sible signification ;  there  is  no  source 
which  can  add  any  new  element  to 
this  primitive  type  of  the  conception  ; 
and  if  any  thing  be  taken  away,  it 
can  only  be  the  accessories  which  dis- 
tinguish this  from  that  variety  of  will, 
leaving  untouched  the  central  idea  of 
living    agency.      The    same    law   of 
thought,  therefore,  which   guarantees 
to  us  our  action  of  power,  interprets 
that  power  into  will,  and  fixes  on  the 
highest  phase  of  force  as  that   into 
which    all   others  are  to  be  resolved. 
And  so  this  last   and   most    refined 
generalization  of  science  justifies  the 
sublime  faith,  that  the  sole  power  in 
the  phenomenal  universe  is  the  Di- 
vine Intellect  and  Will,  eternally  trans- 
muting itself  into  the  cosmical  order, 


and  assuming  the  phases  of  natural 
force  as  modes  of  manifestation  and 
paths  of  progression  to  ends  of  beauty 
and  of  good. 

The  same  conclusion  arises  from 
another  aspect  of  the  same  law.  I 
have  said  that  the  convertible  forces 
may  often  be  submitted  to  the  test  of 
actual  measurement;  and  that  the 
amounts  prove  to  be  identical  before 
and  after  the  metamorphosis.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  which  side 
of  the  equation  we  looked  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  representative  term ;  that 
the  movement  could  be  read  equally 
well  either  way,  and  that  the  two 
sides  were  absolutely  interchangeable 
for  all  purposes.  Yet  it  is  not  so. 
In  comparing  the  several  forms  of 
power,  there  are  two  dimensions  of 
value  which  you  have  to  estimate; 
not  their  quantity  only,  but  their 
quality  too;  and  of  the  latter,  no  sys- 
tem of  equivalents,  no  gauge  of  "  foot- 
pounds," or  other  standard,  takes  any 
notice  or  gives  any  account.  Having 
measured,  e.g.,  the  dose  of  light  and 
heat  expended  in  growing  a  definite 
portion  of  your  food,  suppose  that  you 
could  further  find  the  equivalent 
chemical  action  which  reduced  that 
food  into  the  material  of  blood;  and 
then  the  measure  of  vital  force  for 
assimilating  the  blood,  and  turning 
some  of  it  into  brain  ;  and  finally  the 
store  of  nervous  power  laid  out  thence 
in  the  service  of  thought,  these  quan- 
tities, by  the  rule,  must  be  all  equal 
in  amount ;  but  they  leave  the  several 
stages,  in  their  other  dimension  of 
quality,  wholly  incommensurable  and 
inconvertible.  What  degree  of  the 
thermometer  can  be  the  equivalent  of 
a  stanza  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  or  of  a 
happy  stroke  of  philosophical  genius  ? 
What  photometric  scale  can  give  the 
value  of  a  moral  act  of  self-denial, 
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or  a  glad  sacrifice  of  love?  How 
many  grains  of  the  protoids  or  the 
fats  are  tantamount  to  a  penitential 
psalm,  or  to  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  ? 
Among  your  forces,  then,  equate  and 
proportionate  them  as  you  may,  there 
remains,  besides  the  measure  of  their 
material  media,  an  indestructible  dif- 
ference of  dignity,  which  ranges  them 
on  an  ascending  scale,  and  forbids 
you  to  read  them  indifferently  back- 
wards or  forwards,  though  their  scien- 
tific numbers  may  be  equivalent. 
Now,  when  we  bring  the  One  force 
into  which  all  are  resolved  before  the 
face  of  this  ascending  scale,  on  which 
step  shall  we  find  the  term  which 
coincides  with  it  in  character  ? 
Where  is  the  type  of  power  which, 
not  in  amount  only,  but  in  kind  too, 
is  all-comprehending,  and  omits  no 
requisite  for  exchange  with  all  the 
rest  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  that,  as  in 
quantity  the  less  can  never  match 
the  greater,  so  in  quality  the  inferior 
can  never,  out  of  its  own  resources, 
convert  itself  into  the  superior  ?  while 
the  higher,  containing  more  than  all 
that  is  wanted  for  the  lower,  can  take 
the  descending  place  by  merely  sus- 
pending what  is  superfluously  good  ? 
You  cannot  deny  the  prerogative  of 
will  to  reduce  itself  to  lower  phases  ; 
to  forego  its  own  freedom,  for  deter- 
minate law ;  to  pass,  therefore,  by 
descending  transmigration,  into  the 
form  of  force,  vital,  chemical,  mechan- 
ical :  for  it  would  indeed  be  perverse 
to  insist  that  dead  and  blind  power 
can  transmute  itself  into  living  intel- 
lectual energy,  yet  deny  that  mind 
can  divest  itself  of  its  voluntary  alter- 
natives, and  pledge  itself  to  the  lines 
of  lower  rules.  The  conclusion,  then, 
is  again,  on  this  ground,  irresistible, 
that  the  One  Power  which  appears 
under  guise  so  various  must,  in  order 
to  be  adequate  to  its  highest  demands, 


include  all  that  its  supreme  phases 
display,  and  must  be  thought  of,  not 
as  the  gravitation  that  answers  to  our 
weight,  not  as  the  undulation  which 
reaches  us  as  heat,  not  even  as  the 
vital  current  of  our  life,  but  as  the 
soul  of  our  soul,  the  fountain  and  pro- 
totype of  our  thought  and  conscience, 
with  whom  our  relation  rises  at  once 
from  convertibility  of  force  into  com- 
munion of  spirit. 

What,  then,  has  become  of  the  sec- 
ondary causes  supposed  to  be  set  up 
at  the  creation  as  delegated  adminis- 
trators of  this  universe?  They  are 
merged  in  the  primary  will,  which, 
instead  of  planting  them  as  vicege- 
rents outside  itself,  holds  them  within 
as  modes  and  rules  of  its  own  perma- 
nent action.  Am  I  asked  whether  this 
is  not  pantheism,  —  this  identifica- 
tion of  the  dynamical  life  of  the  uni- 
verse with  God  ?  I  reply,  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  so,  if  we  also  turned 
the  proposition  round,  and  identified 
God  with  no  more  than  the  life  of  the 
universe,  and  treated  tlie  two  terms 
as  for  all  purposes  interchangeable. 
If,  in  affirming  the  divine  immanency 
in  nature,  we  mean  to  deny  the  divine 
transcendency  beyond  nature,  and  to 
pay  our  worship  to  the  aggregate  of 
all  its  powers,  the  law  of  its  laws,  the 
unity  of  its  organism;  if  we  merely 
sum  up  in  one  expression  its  interior 
modes  of  movement,  in  anticipation  of 
some  unknown  formula  whence  they 
maybe  all  deduced,  then,  undoubtedly, 
we  do  but  pass  frgm  part  to  whole,  and 
rest  in  a  dream  of  future  science,  in- 
stead of  emerging  into  immediate  re- 
ligion. But,  if  this  were  our  thought, 
we  should  choose  some  other  phrase 
than  will  to  denote  the  inner  princi- 
ple of  the  world  :  for  it  implies  intel- 
lect and  purpose  ;  and  of  these,  as- 
suredly, the  winds  and  waves,  the 
light  and  heat,  the  curving  projectile, 
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the  oxidizing  metal,  the  crystallizing 
fluid,  the  growing  plant,  are  not  con- 
scious ;  so  that,  in  resolving  their 
forces  into  will,  we  mean  to  affirm 
more  than  belongs  to  them  per  se, 
and  to  put  their  blind  phenomena  in 
relation  to  a  consciousness  beyond 
them  which  knows  and  wields  them. 
It  is  precisely  to  mark  this  transcend- 
ent element,  this  presence  of  a  living 
idea  in  objects  that  are  not  alive, 
that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  word 
"  will ;  "  and,  but  for  this,  we  should 
else,  \vith  Spinoza,  be  careful  to  ward 
off  the  ascription  of  understanding 
and  will  from  the  immanent  Cause. 
Schopenhauer,  it  is  true,  has  tried  to 
divest  the  word  "will"  of  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  its  meaning ;  to  dis- 
charge from  it  all  idea  of  thought  or 
purpose,  and  thin  it  down  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  blind  power  from  within. 
He  has  substituted  it  for  the  word 
force;  not  that  it  may  carry  a  larger 
sense,  and  suggest  the  notion  of  in- 
tentional aim ;  but  simply  to  mark 
the  point  of  personal  experience, 
the  exercise  of  living  activity,  which 
gives  us  the  dynamic  idea.  But  he 
cannot  go  thither  for  his  word,  yet 
fetch  it  away  in  that  starved  and 
blind  condition  :  expel  from  will  all 
consciousness,  all  light,  all  direction 
upon  an  end,  and  it  is  will  no  more ; 
nor  will  men  ever  consent  to  embrace 
within  the  language  of  volition  the 
physical  and  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  world,  —  the  dash  of  the  torrent 
and  the  struggle  of  human  resolve,  — 
unless  it  be  to  infuse  an  ethical 
character  into  nature,  instead  of 
driving  it  off  from  the  chief  faculty 
of  man.  In  identifying,  then,  the 
natural  forces  with  will,  we  mean,  not 
that  it  is  essentially  no  more  than 
they,  but  that  they  are  essentially  no 
less  than  it ;  that  their  action  is  at- 
tended, therefore,  by  a  living  con- 


sciousness, and  intellectual  conformity 
with  a  given  drift  and  law ;  and  since 
these  concomitants  are  not  intrinsic 
to  the  several  objects  (which  are  the 
seat  of  action,  without  feeling  their 
own  phenomena),  they  are  present 
with  a  mind  abiding  in  the  midst, 
and  supplying  the  ideal  to  what  else 
were  but  material.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  cutting  down  the  conception 
of  God  to.  the  measure  of  natural  ob- 
jects, and  leaving  it  only  as  the  sum 
total  of  their  attributes,  we  elevate 
them  to  his  standard,  and  supplement 
their  sensible  qualities  by  relations 
with  invisible  thought  and  conscious 
knowledge.  Thus,  he  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  All,  but  its  direct- 
ing mind;  conscious  where  it  is  un- 
conscious; seeing  where  it  is  blind; 
intending  the  future,  where  it  only 
issues  from  the  past. 

Here,  then,  is  one  way  in  which, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
God  and  the  world  part  company :  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  being 
there  are  natures  totally  identical, 
w^iose  phenomena,  unfelt  b}-  them- 
selves, are  under  cognizance  by  him; 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the 
distinction  is  again  effected,  from  an 
opposite  cause.  There  are  natures 
individually  sentient,  rational,  moral, 
whose  phenomena,  felt  by  themselves, 
are  unfelt  by  him.  The  hunger  or 
the  rage  of  the  wild  quadruped,  the 
pain  of  the  wounded  bird,  the  per- 
plexity of  human  thought,  the  rap- 
ture of  relieved  anxiety,  the  remorse 
of  insulted  conscience,  —  these  are  ex- 
periences not  predlcable  of  him  ;  they 
are  objects  of  his  cognition  ;  but  the 
only  subjects  of  them  are  some  mem- 
bers or  other  of  the  hierarchy  of  crea- 
tures. Here,  therefore,  we  alight  in 
the  universe  on  something  which  is 
not  included  in  his  personal  being; 
something  which  must  be  treated  as 
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objective  to  him ;  something  which, 
as  universal  power,  he  causes ;  which, 
as  omniscient  intellect,  he  knows  ;  but 
which,  as  infinite  perfection,  he  can- 
not feel.  As,  before,  he  was  more 
than  the  "  All,"  here  he  would  seem 
to  be  less  than  the  All ;  and  the 
identity  between  God  and  nature,  in 
which  pantheism  consists,  is  again 
disturbed,  and  the  two  schemes  of 
thought  are  further  distinguished.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  he  is  "  less 
than  the  All,"  not  as  inadequate  to 
its  comprehension  and  control,  but  as 
having  immunity  from  some  of  its 
phenomena ;  only  as  the  life  of  the 
saintly  and  the  wise  is  "less  than" 
that  of  guilty  folly  by  exemption  from 
its  compunctions  and  unrest.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  perfect 
nature  to  miss  such  experiences  as 
these.  And  it  is  the  fatal  necessity 
of  pantheism,  that  by  making  the 
consciousness  of  God  identical  with 
that  of  all  sentient  creatures,  by  treat- 
ing them  as  but  the  leaves,  and  him 
as  the  sap,  of  the  great  life-tree,  it 
has  to  predicate  of  him  every  error 
and  weakness  belonging  to  them ;  and 
make  him,  not  cause  alone,  but  sub- 
ject, of  all  the  sorrows  and  falsehoods 
of  the  world. 

We  may  present  the  distinction 
between  the  two  theories  in  another 
light.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  pan- 
theism to  admit  of  nothing  objective 
to  God.  In  his  causal  relation,  he  is 
the  inner  side  of  nature,  its  princi- 
ple of  spontaneous  development,  the 
natura  naturans  which  is  forever 
emerging  in  the  natura  naturata  ; 
and  for  that  Infinite  Being  there  is  no 
"  beyond  "  on  to  which  any  transitive 
action  can  pass ;  no  self-escape  in 
order  to  deal  with  what  is  other;  but 
only  an  eternal  weaving  of  the  tissue 
of  phenomena  from  some  focus  within 
towards  some  circumference  that  is 


not  without.  But  when  we  adopt  the 
idea  of  will  to  mark  the  essence  of 
God,  we  do  exactly  the  reverse  of 
this:  we  thereby  claim  something 
objective  to  him,  on  to  which  his 
thought,  his  purpose,  his  power,  may 
pass;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
will  to  stand  face  to  face  with  an  end 
in  view ;  to  distinguish  itself  from 
what  is  other  than  self,  and  look  forth 
on  things  and  persons  around  as  the 
scene  given  for  its  activity.  In  mer- 
ging, therefore,  two  forces  of  nature  in 
the  will  of  God,  we  expressly  guard 
ourselves  against  drowning  the  ob- 
jective field  under  the  overwhelming 
flood  of  the  divine  ;  and  stipulate 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  it  by 
space  and  matter  given,  or  by  lend- 
ing out  and  fixing  at  certain  centres 
stores  of  delegated  power,  there  shall 
be  reserved  a  theatre  and  objects  of 
possible  action  for  an  intending  and 
effectuating  mind.  Whether  or  not 
the  theory  can  be  worked  out,  its  idea 
and  purpose  evidently  are  to  negative 
the  first  principles  of  pantheism. 

But  how  are  we  to  carry  out  this 
purpose,  and  provide  a  domain  that 
shall  be  objective  to  God  ?  Must  we 
assume  such  a  thing  to  have  been 
already  always  there,  —  a  primitive 
datum,  eternal  as  himself?  or  must 
he  be  regarded  as  furnishing  himself 
with  objects,  and  Causing  the  very 
field  of  his  own  causality  ?  The  prob- 
lem lies  on  'the  ultimate  confines  of 
human  thought;  but,  if  I  read  it 
aright,  neither  of  these  assumptions 
is  adequate  to  its  solution,  without  the 
other ;  and  we  must  use  them  both, 
in  order  to  conceive  without  mutilat- 
ing the  divine  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

To  raise  the  question  whether  a  pure 
subjectivity  can  give  rise  to  its  own 
objects  is  to  propose  an  empty  riddle. 
Its  sense  is  zero ;  and  the  answer  can 
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only  be  its  echo.  An  "  absolute  sub- 
ject "  is  no  less  a  contradiction  in 
thought  than  a  single-termed  equa- 
tion, or  an  uncaused  effect.  To  be  a 
"subject"  is  to  have  an  "object," 
and  hold  an  existence,  not  "  abso- 
lute," but  relative  ;  and  the  moment 
we  conceive  of  mind  at  all,  or  any 
operation  of  mind,  we  must  concur- 
rently conceive  of  something  other 
than  it  as  engaging  its  activity. 
This  thing  which  occupies  it,  or  that, 
—  empirical  particulars  without  num- 
ber, may  be  later  than  the  mind,  and 
arise  in  the  course  of  its  history.  But, 
when  these  are  all  withdrawn,  there 
must  still  remain,  coeval  with  itself 
and  inseparable  from  itself,  some  field 
of  possible  experience  to  carry  the 
requisites  indispensable  for  thought 
in  any  form.  God,  therefore,  cannot 
stand  for  us  as  the  sole  and  exhaust- 
ive term  in  the  realm  of  uncreated 
being  :  as  early  and  as  long  as  he  is, 
must  also  be  somewhat  objective  to 
him.  To  the  primordial  condition  we 
are  helped  by  our  intuitive  appre- 
hension of  the  infinitude  of  space, 
supplying  a  field  already  there  for 
the  most  ancient  movement  of  thought 
out  of  itself.  Space,  however,  is  not 
itself  an  object,  but  only  the  opportu- 
nity for  objects  ;  so  that  there  is,  per- 
haps, still  need  of  another  datum; 
viz.,  matter,  occupying  finite  place. 
It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  to  refine 
upon  this  word  and  reduce  it  to 
"  solidified  extension  ;  "  to  resolve 
solidity  into  resistance  ;  and  to  con- 
ceive of  points  of  space  hardened  by 
becoming  the  depositories  of  a  repel- 
ling force,  forbidding  all  else  to  enter ; 
and  in  this  way  to  construe  the  mate- 
rial element  back  into  the  play  of  om- 
nipotence in  space.  But  for  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  work  out  this 
last  simplification,  we  may  concede 
matter  also,  or  extended  solidity,  in 


addition  to  space,  as  a  datum  of  the 
problem,  and  as  the  rudimentary  ob- 
ject for  the  intellectual  and  dynamic 
action  of  the  supreme  subject.  Here 
at  once  is  presented  a  field  compris- 
ing an  immense  tissue  of  religions ; 
all  that  can  be  evolved  by  the  sciences 
of  measure  and  of  number,  or  de- 
duced among  the  primary  qualities  of 
body;  and  in  thinking  out  the  uni- 
verse under  these  conditions,  the 
Divine  Intellect  moves  in  steps  of  pure 
deduction  on  an  eternal  ground,  and 
justifies  the  saying  of  Plato,  that 
God  is  the  great  Geometer. 

But  on  this  field  of  necessary 
truth  there  is  no  scope  for  the  alter- 
natives of  will,  or  the  inventive  exer- 
cise of  creative  reason.  These  enter, 
however,  at  the  next  stage ;  for  when 
the  remaining  attributes  of  body  are 
filled  in,  it  must  be  by  pure  origina- 
tion ;  for  no  links  of  demonstrative 
thought  connect  them  with  the  prior 
group,  nor  can  the  keenest  insight 
discover  that  they  might  not  have 
been  otherwise.  •  When  the  circle  is 
given,  all  the  properties  of  its  inter- 
secting chords,  the  relations  of  their 
tangents,  the  comparative  size  of  an 
arc's  central  and  peripheral  angles, 
are  unalterably  determined.  But 
why  undulations  in  one  medium  should 
produce  sound,  and  in  another  light ; 
why  one  speed  of  vibration  should 
give  red  color  and  another  blue,  can 
be  explained  by  no  reason  of  necessity. 
These  things  we  must  attribute  to 
that  which  alone  can  determine  the 
indeterminate ;  viz.,  a  selecting  will, 
making  for  itself  rules  of  uniformity, 
and  betaking  itself  here  to  this  order, 
there  to  that.  In  thus  formulating 
his  power,  and  distributing  it  through 
the  material  datum,  God  makes  it 
objective  in  two  senses.  He  puts  it 
into  that  which  is  other  than  himself, 
and  he  parts  with  other  use  of  it,  by 
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pre-engagement  to  an  end.  This  is 
all  that  is  required  for  the  setting  up 
of  other  natures,  which  are  thence- 
forth a  guaranteed  presence  on  the 
field,  secure  of  their  own  distinctive 
history.  But  the  power  lodged  in 
them  for  the  conduct  of  that  history 
remains,  in  one  sense,  subjective  to 
God.  He  is  its  eternal  supply,  the 
continuous  source  of  its  regulated  ebb 
and  flow  in  every  inlet  and  channel 
of  being  ;  apart  from  whom  the  uni- 
versal organism  would  cease  its  pul- 
sations and  collapse.  To  say  thus 
much  of  his  agency  in  nature  is  only 
to  re-assert  the  ancient  claim  of  a 
perpetual  upholding  or  perpetual  cre- 
ation of  the  universal  order  by  divine 
power.  "  In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  conception  will  not  work  satis- 
factorily except  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments of  creation,  ere  we  have  en- 
tered upon  the  stage  which  we  occupy 
ourselves.  The  vast  system  of  cos- 
mical  mechanics  and  chemistry,  the 
structure  of  the  solar  and  the  stellar 
worlds,  we  readily  contemplate  as 
a  whole,  pervaded  by  universal  modes 
of  power,  and  subsisting  as  the  organ 
of  his  legislated  will.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  other  end  of  the  hierarchy 
of  originated  being,  especially  at  our- 
selves, of  whom  our  knowledge  is 
most  intimate,  it  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  retain  this  close  interfusion  of 
the  divine  and  the  created  natures. 
Whatever  not  only  lives,  but  feels 
and  consciously  acts,  must  have  some- 
thing of  its  own  ;  must  appropriate  the 
impressions  it  receives,  and  have  the 
credit  of  the  energies  it  puts  forth, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  mere 
organ  through  which  flows  a  foreign 
power.  If  my  thoughts  were  passed 
through  me  by  another  ;  if  my  desires, 
affections,  resolves,  were  phenomena 


of  a  force  upon  its  travels  that  chose 
to  come  my  way;  if,  further,  the 
whole  genius  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  race,  the  moral  struggles  of 
its  heroes,  the  literature,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  its  cultivated  nations,  were 
but  the  ripplings  of  the  Divine  Reason 
upon  a  world  itself  the  aggregate  of 
divine  powers.  — there  would,  in  fact, 
be  only  One  Person  in  the  universe, 
and  the  whole  drama  of  our  life  and 
history  would  dissolve  into  an  illusion. 
To  provide  for  this  higher  class  of 
cases  which  culminates  in  personality, 
we  must  recognize  a  further  stage  of 
detachment  of  power  from  its  source 
than  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
admit  the  conception  of  delegated  force, 
lent  out  for  a  term,  in  order  to  work 
the  conditions  of  a  distinct  existence, 
and  relapsing  when  the  term  is  over. 
Of  the  so-called  "  natural  forces,"  each 
one  in  the  ascending  scale  is  more 
special  arid  specializing  than  the  pre- 
ceding, more  characteristic  of  partic- 
ular natures,  and  gathered  around 
centres  of  individuality,  till,  at  the 
furthest  distance  from  universal  grav- 
itation, we  emerge  into  the  conscious 
Ego  of  intellectual  existence  which 
finally  sets  up  another  person.  This 
planting-out  of  power,  and  storing  it 
at  single  foci,  to  be  disposed  of  from 
within  under  given  rules  of  life, 
breaks  no  allegiance  to  its  sole  Foun- 
tain-head, and  establishes  no  second 
source  for  it,  but  merely  determines 
that,  on  touching  the  conditions  of 
living  beings,  it  shall  have  a  con- 
sciousness which  is  not  God's,  though 
known  to  him,  and  to  which  its  fur- 
ther course  of  administration  shall  be 
for  a  while  consigned. 

Even  then  within  the  realm  of  un- 
disputed physical  law,  and  without 
emerging  beyond  the  region  of  natural 
history,  we  meet  with  provinces  of 
reality  objective  to  God  in  various 
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degrees,  without  prejudice  to  the  iden- 
tification of  all  power  with  his  will. 
But  the  full  security  against  the  dis- 
solving mists  of  pantheism  is  first 
obtained  when  we  quit  the  simply 
natural  field  in  which  nothing  is  pos- 
sible but  in  linear  links  of  succession, 
and  stand  in  presence  of  the  super- 
natural in  man,  to  whom  an  alterna- 
tive is  given,  and  in  whom  is  a  real 
mind,  or  miniature  of  God,  conscious- 
ly acting  from  a  selected  end  in  view. 
Here  it  is  that  we  first  learn  the  sol- 
emn difference  in  ourselves  between 
what  is  and  what  might  be  ;  and,  car- 
rying the  lesson  abroad,  discover  how 
faint  a  symbol  is  visible  nature  of  its 
ideal  essence  and  Divine  Cause.  Here 
it  is,  that,  after  long  detention  in  our 
prison  of  facts,  the  walls  become 
transparent,  and  let  us  see  the  fields 
more  than  elysian  beyond.  The 
Eternal  is  more  than  all  that  he  has 
done.  And  if  the  universe,  with  all 
its  vastness,  is  only  the  single  actual- 
ity which  shapes  out  of  a  sea  of  possi- 
bilities ;  if  its  laws  are  but  one  func- 
tion of  thought  in  a  Mind  that 
transcends  them  every  way ;  then,  in 
being  the  indwelling  beauty  and 
power  of  the  world,  he  does  not  cease 
to  be  the  living  God  above  the  world 
and  though  the  world  were  gone. 
Still  more,  if,  within  the  local  realm 
of  his  administration,  there  is  an  en- 
closure which  he  has  chosen  to  rail  off 
as  sacred  for  a  minor  divineness  like 
his  own,  for  a  free  and  spiritual  life, 
having  play  enough  from  the  thral- 
dom of  natural  laws  for  responsible 
movements  of  its  own  ;  then,  however 
resistless  the  sweep  of  his  power  else- 
where, here,  at  the  threshold  of  this 
shrine  of  conflict  and  of  prayer,  he 
gently  pauses  in  his  almightiness, 
and  lets  only  his  love  and  righteous- 
ness enter  in.  Here  is  a  holy  place 


reserved  for  genuine  moral  relations 
and  personal  affections,  for  infinite 
pity  and  finite  sacrifice,  for  tears  of 
compunction  and  the  embrace  of  for- 
giveness, and  all  the  hidden  life  by 
which  the  soul  ascends  to  God. 

Here,  however,  we  are. carried  on  to 
ground  which  no  natural  philosopher 
can  survey  for  us.  Looking  back  on 
the  path  which  has  led  us  thus  far, 
we  meet,  in  the  three  great  modern 
discoveries,  respecting  the  space,  the 
duration,  the  forces,  of  the  cosmos, 
with  nothing  to  disturb,  and  with 
much  to  elevate  and  glorify,  the  reli- 
gious interpretation  of  Nature  ; ,  and, 
through  the  falling  away  of  puerile 
conceptions,  at  once  to  justify  and  to 
harmonize  the  impressions  of  devout 
minds  in  every  age.  The  outward 
world,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  school 
of  the  purest  and  deepest.  It  is  not 
God's  characteristic  sphere  of  self-ex- 
pression. Rather  is  it  his  eternal  act 
of  self-limitation;  of  abstinence  from 
the  movements  of  free  affection  mo- 
ment by  moment,  for  the  sake  of  a 
constancy  that  shall  never  falter  or 
deceive.  The  finite  universe  is  thus 
the  stooping  of  the  Infinite  Will  to  an 
everlasting  self-sacrifice  ;  the  assump- 
tion of  a  patient  silence  by  the  Foun- 
tain-head of  boundless  thought.  The 
silence  is  first  broken,  the  self-expres- 
sion comes  forth,  in  the  moral  phe- 
nomena of  our  life,  where  at  last 
Spirit  speaks  with  spirit,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  made  from  the  measured  steps 
of  material  usage  to  the  free  flight  of 
spiritual  affection.  The  world  reports 
the  power,  reflects  the  beauty,  spreads 
abroad  the  majesty,  of  the  Supreme 
Cause  ;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  higher 
attributes,  and  apprehend  the  posi- 
tive grounds  of  trust  and  love,  with- 
out entering  the  precincts  of  hu- 
manity. 
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ST.  HANNAH,  St.  Ruth,  and  St. 
Lucille :  very  simple,  very  lovely,  in 
their  surroundings ;  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  sainthood. 

"  I  am  not  a  gypsy :  I  tell  no  for- 
tunes ;  I  know  them  not,  only  God 
knows.  I  make  baskets ;  they  are 
not  handsome,  but  good,  strong." 

It  is  St.  Lucille  who  says  this, 
standing  at  my  back-door  one  sunny 
August  afternoon  ;  a  tiny  woman,  who 
might  as  well  have  said,  "I'm  not  a 
fairy  or  a  brownie  j  "  but  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  had  been  rudely  driven 
from  some  doors  as  a  gypsy  fortune- 
teller, and  in  a  nervous,  sensitive  way 
sought  at  the  very  outset  to  shield 
herself  from  similar  misunderstand- 
ings. 

Poor  little  Lucille !  she  wasn't  one 
of  the  grand,  heroic  saints,  who  stand 
up  brave  and  bright,  clothed  with  a 
glorious  strength.  Under  her  uncouth 
Shaker  bonnet,  twice  too  large  for  the 
small  head  it  covers,  you  see  a  thin, 
brown  face,  and  smooth,  gray  hair, 
parted  over  a  wrinkled  forehead ;  her 
little  brown  hands,  small  enough  for  a 
child  of  ten  years,  tremble  with  the 
weight  of  her  baskets :  by  virtue  of 
her  tiny  stature  and  shrinking  ways 
she  is  a  child  ;  in  view  of  sixty  years 
of  endurance,  of  labor,  of  unswerving 
faith  and  patience,  she  is  a  woman, 
and  a  saint. 

Her  broken  speech,  as  well  as  her 
graceful  manners  and  the  nervous 
gestures  of  her  little  brown  hands, 
mark  her  as  a  French  Canadian. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  this  bas- 
ket ?  " 

"  Fifty  cents  ;  but  if  you  like  not 
to  give  me  fifty,  give  me  forty,  or 
whatever  the  lady  please,  for  I  have 
been  out  all  day,  and  sold  not  one  ;  or, 

12' 


if  you  give  me  some  old  bed-quilt  for 
a  basket,  I  thank  you.  I  not  beg ; 
only  the  lazy  beg:  but  winter  will 
come  very  Cold  ;  my  husband  ten  years 
sick  with  rheumatism  ;  he  so  cold ;  he 
no  meat  at  all  on  his  bones,  no  meat 
at  all,"  pinching  up,  as  she  spoke,  the 
scanty  flesh  of  her  own  fragile  little 
hand.  "  In  the  winter  he  crazy  with 
cold  and  with  pain."  No  wonder  then 
that  in  the  burning  Augus*  afternoon 
she  was  so  keenly  alive  to  the  mise- 
ries of  winter. 

"And  what  supports  you  through 
all  this  sickness  and  trouble  ? " 
There  was  a  little  upward  gesture  of 
reverence,  and  the  answer  came ;  mis- 
interpreting my  use  of  the  word  sup- 
port, but  shaming  my  want  of  trust. 

"  The  Lord,  he  support  us." 

Then  I  ventured  to  ask,  —  shall  I 
dare  call  it  a  more  practical  question, 
for  what  so  practical,  as  the  inquiry 
whence  comes  the  inspiration  that 
carries  us  through  every  difficulty, 
and  furnishes  daily  the  very  breath 
of  life,  if  not  its  bread ?  "But  how 
do  you  get  food  and  clothing  ? " 
And  then  I  noticed  the  little  old- 
fashioned  woollen  cape,  twenty  years 
old  if  it  was  a  day,  pinned  across  her 
breast,  and  the  mite  of  a  checked 
apron  that  covered  her  faded  dress. 

"  I  make  baskets,"  was  the  answer. 
"Every  one  that  has  not  sickness  can 
work"  (this  with  the  quiet  dignity 
of  a  princess). 

When  I  had  searched  my  store  of 
bedding,  and,  feeling  less  sure  of  a 
cold  winter  than  she  did,  found  a 
warm  coverlid  that  could  be  spared, 
I  hardly  dared  to  ask  her  acceptance 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  she  was  "  so  strong 
and  could  work,"  and  it  is  "  only  the 
lazy  who  beg."  But  a  lovely  look  of 
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surprise  lighted  up  -the  withered  face 
as  I  offered  it,  and  she  only  said, 
"  The  Lord  did  direct  you,  he  did  direct 
you ;  "  and,  rising  to  go,  she  suddenly 
took  my  hand  and  kissed  it.  In  a 
minute  more  she  was  gone.  The  fence 
at  the  head  of  the  yard  completely 
concealed  her  small  figure,  and  I  stood 
at  the  door  with  tears  in  my  eyes ; 
they  come  back  now  at  the  thought 
of  her ;  not  a  New  England  woman, 
whose  work  is  almost  her  God,  and 
whose  down-lying  and  up-rising  are 
but  parts  of  the  plan  whereby  she  is 
to  accomplish  so  much  cooking  and 
scrubbing  and  washing  and  ironing ; 
but  a  little,  fragile,  light-hearted 
body,  made  for  a  butterfly,  but  forced 
to  tear  off  her  wings  and  become 
an  ant ;  and  turning  the  light  of 
her  natural  gayety  into  a  holy  glow 
that  served  to  keep  this  dark  life 
bright. 

I  cannot  forget  her;  among  these 
winter  storms  I  see  a  picture  that  is 
not  painful,  although  it  shows  pover- 
ty, suffering,  weariness,  and  cold,  for 
there  is  a  grace,  a  good  cheer,  an  un- 
conscious heroism  about  it,  —  little  Lu- 
cille, earning  all  unwittingly  her  rrown 
of  glory. 

Far  more  common-place  in  her  as- 
pect, a  tall,  bony,  weather-beaten, 
hard-handed  New  England  woman,  is 
St.  Hannah.  Left  motherless  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  learning  thus  early 
to  be  a  woman,  on  a  bleak  island  off 
the  coast  of  Maine,  she  migrated 
from  one  school  "deestrict  "  to  another, 
that  she  might  go  to  school  all  the 
year  round,  working  meanwhile  for 
her  board.  At  sixteen  she  had  ({  got 
her  education,"  a  good  old-fashioned 
education,  such  as  in  those  days  fitted 
one  for  the  whole  duty  of  man  ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  fancy  that  her  method  of 
gaining  it  was  the  best  part  of  it. 


She  planned  no  great  career,  but  real- 
ized all  her  hopes  by  going  to  service 
in  a  good  family  in  the  city.  It  was 
after  a  year  of  such  service  that  her 
father  and  brother  went  to  live  at 
Crescent  Island,  and  sent  for  her  to 
come  and  keep  house  for  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of 
Crescent  Island.  Let  me  try  to  de- 
scribe it  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
One  of  the  farthest  sea-ward  of  those 
islands  which  skirt  the  coast  of 
Maine,  it  lay  exposed  on  its  southern 
and  eastern  sides  to  the  full  force  of 
the  Atlantic  waves;  on  the  north  a 
deep  bay,  nearly  cutting  the  island  in 
two,  gave  it  its  crescent  shape.  East- 
ward a  lonely  rock  bore  a  lighthouse, 
and  the  good  harbor  on  the  north 
made  it  a  resort  for  fishermen.  It 
was  probably  first  settled  by  some 
adventurous  men  of  this  class,  who 
cared  little  for  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  still  less  fogr  its  graces 
and  virtues  :  for  the  log-houses  which 
clustered  along  the  shores  of  the  bay 
were  of  the  most  squalid  description ; 
and  although  children  had  been 
born  there,  and  grown  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  neither  schoolhouse 
nor  church  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
weather-beaten  huts,  and  the  only 
civilizing  influence  that  the  men 
brought  from  Boston,  when  they  went 
up  with  a  schooner-load  of  fish,  was  a 
barrel  or  two  of  New  England  ruin. 
It  isn't  easy  to  believe  that  such  a 
place  existed  in  our  vaunted  New 
England  :'  but  you  must  remember,  it 
was  twenty  miles  off  shore ;  the  in- 
habitants too  poor  to  pay  taxes,  and 
so  not  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
the  State  school-fund,  and  indeed  so 
little  desire  among  them  for  any 
thing  better  than  their  present  sur- 
roundings, that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
hadn't  lost  that  one  distinguishing 
spark  which,  before  Darwin's  day,  we 
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used  to  think  marked  the  man,  — the 
possibility  of  progress. 

Into  this  community  came  Han- 
nah, a  tidy,  fresh  young  girl,  full  of 
good  sense  and  practical  knowledge, 
just  from  one  of  the  best  families  of 
our  finest  New  England  city.  Was 
it  wonderful  that  her  first  emotions 
were  those  of  disgust,  and  that  after 
one  month  of  hopeless  struggle  with 
the  thousand  petty  annoyances  and 
degraded  scenes  about  her,  Hannah 
told  her  father  that  she  couldn't  stay, 
and  went  back  to  service  in  her  more 
congenial  Massachusetts  home? 

Do  you  remember  that  grand  scene 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
Isaiah  heard  the  Lord's  voice  in  the 
temple  asking,  "Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?'7  and  an- 
swered, "  Here  am ;  I  send  me  "  ?  Was 
it  less  grand  when  this  simple  coun- 
try girl,  in  her  comfortable  city  home, 
unable  to  rid  her  mind  of  the  painful 
thought  of  those  degraded  people  on 
Crescent  Island,  was  one  night  pray- 
ing earnestly  for  their  salvation,  and 
received  an  answer  as  plain,  she  told 
me,  as  if  spoken  face  to  face,  "  If  you 
want  them  to  be  saved,  go  and  save 
them  yourself"?  The  next  day  she 
went.  I  don't  know  with  what  feel- 
ings, for,  in  telling  me,  she  did  not 
dwell  at  all  upon  her  own  thoughts ; 
it  was  simply  obedience,  direct  and 
implicit,  to  a  command  that  she  rec- 
ognized as  divine  :  so  she  went,  with- 
out preparation,  and  trusting  to  find 
ways  and  means  on  the  spot ;  for  He 
who  sent  her  would  make  all  things 
possible. 

Her  father  was  married  again,  a  poor 
man,  unable  to  maintain  her  while 
she  brought  him  no  return  either 
in  money  or  work ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay 
for  her  services,  and,  probably,  too  lit- 
tle disposed  to  desire  them  to  make 


any  effort  in  that  direction.  She  met 
this,  her  first  difficulty,  by  proposing 
to  open  a  school  which  all  children 
on  the  island  might  attend  without 
pay,  if  their  parents  would  board  her 
a  week  at  a  time  in  return.  Boarding 
round  never  possessed  any  charms ; 
but  boarding  round  in  log-huts  on 
Crescent  Island,  among  a  drunken 
and  debased  population,  was  indeed 
formidable  for  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
Nevertheless  she  was  not  disheart- 
ened :  a  religious  enthusiast,  she  for- 
got herself  entirely;  it  was  not  she 
that  was  doing  God's  work,  but  God 
was  working  through  'her,  and  the 
possibility  of  failure,  even  the  con- 
sideration of  obstacles,  counted  as 
nothing.  Like  Jonathan  when  he 
attacked  the  Philistines,  she  said, 
"  There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few." 

Many  of  the  houses  had  but  one 
room,  some  of  them  but  one  bed ;  and 
I  dare  not  speak  of  their  accommoda- 
tions for  a  boarder  ;  but  the  children, 
brought  up  in  utter  ignorance,  were 
soon  attracted  by  the  novelty  and 
mysteries  of  the  primer  and  spelling- 
book,  and  the  day-school  was  quickly 
supplemented  by  a  Sunday  school,  to 
which  the  fishermen,  who  had  super- 
stitiously  observed  Sunday  by  passing 
an  idle  day,  unless  there  was  prospect 
of  a  specially  good  catch,  lounged  in 
to  see  "  what  that  gal  was  up  to  with 
the  children,"  staid  to  listen  to  a 
hymn,  were  moved  to  an  unwonted 
reverence  when  it  was  followed  by  a 
simple,  earnest  prayer  straight  from 
the  heart  of  a  young  girl  full  of  faith, 
and  speaking  as  to  a  strong  Friend  and 
Helper.  And  so  the  Sunday  school 
gathered,  and  grew  into  a  little 
church. 

Before  another  winter  set  in,  Han- 
nah had  made  a  trip  to  Boston  in  one 
of  the  fishing-schooners,  and,  as  she 
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graphically  said,  "  represented  to  my 
good  friends  there  how  deficient  the 
people  was  in  bedding  and  other  ne- 
cessaries." And  she  returned  with 
such  supplies  as  gave  the  islanders  a 
hint  of  a  civilization  beyond  their  own, 
and  opened  a  way  for  the  observance 
of  some  of  the  decencies  of  life ;  for 
the  message  to  the  ear  is  often  in 
vain,  if  the  hand  doesn't  accompany 
it  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  its 
precepts. 

Now,  Hannah  had  seen  from  the 
first  that  intemperance  was  what  kept 
the  islanders  in  their  degraded  state  ; 
that  when  the  children'  staid  from 
school  it  was  generally  because  either 
father  or  mother  had  been  drinking ; 
that  when  Joe  Lane's  schooner  was  in 
from  Boston  on  Saturday  night,  there 
was  little  chance  of  seeing  Joe  or 
Ben  Smith  or  Sam  Jenkins  at  the 
church  service  the  next  day.  So  she 
founded  a  temperance  society,  and 
drew  up  a  pledge,  which  was  signed 
gladly  by  the  children,  and  slowly 
and  gradually  by  the  younger  men 
and  women. 

"I  didn't  expect,"  she  said,  -"to 
change  the  habits  of  the  old  men  ; 
they  went  on  as  bad  as  ever ;  and  one 
old  man  especially,  old  Abram  God- 
frey, sold  more  New  England  rum  on 
our  island  than  did  all  the  rest  put 
together.  I  could  neither  persuade 
nor  convince  him  ;  but  the  work  was 
the  Lord's,  and  he  never  neglects  his 
business  ;  and  so  it  seemed  good  to 
him  after  a  while  to  remove  old 
Abrarn  by  death.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  we  got  into  new  trouble.  Silas 
Drake  went  up  to  Boston,  and  came 
back  with  a  cask  of  rum.  He  came 
into  port  one  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  I  saw  him  rolling  the  cask  up 
from  the  shore  into  his  barn.  Then  I 
knew  what  would  follow;  and  that 
night  I  was  awake  many  hours  lay- 


ing the  whole  matter  before  the  Lord. 
I  grew  almost  angry  and  impatient, 
as  I  thought  of  Joe  Lane  and  Ben 
and  Sam  almost  ready  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  an  invitation 
to  the  opening  of  that  cask.  So  I 
labored  in  prayer  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
at  last  the  answer  came,  just  as  calm 
and  quiet,  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  '  Can't  you  trust  it  to  Me  ?  ' 
said  the  Lord ;  and  I  was  ashamed, 
and  answered,  '  Yes,  Lord ;  I  can.? 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.  An  hour  after 
I  was  awakened  by  a  blaze  of  light 
shining  full  into  my  face  ;  and,  hurry- 
ing to  the  window,  I  saw  Silas  Drake's 
barn  afire.  Next  morning  Silas  came 
to  me  very  angry.  ( Miss  L.'  he  said, 
'  I  want  to  know  if  the  temperance 
men  set  my  barn  afire  ?  ' 

"  {  The  temperance  men  respect 
themselves  tob  much  to  do  such  a 
thing/  said  I ;  and  he  hung  his  head 
and  went  away. 

"  The  next  day  he  met  me  on  the 
way  to  school ;  and,  looking  me  straight 
in  the  face,  said  he,  '  Miss  L.,  I'm 
not  going  to  sell  any  more  rum,  nor 
buy  any,  neither;7  and  he  kept  his 
word,  and  threw  in  the  promise  not 
to  drink  any  either,  without  saying 
a  word  about  that.  I  know  he  kept 
his  word,  for  I  have  been  his  wife 
these  thirty  years. 

"  But  the  Lord  tried  us  and  tested 
us  in  other  ways  still  ;  when  there 
wasn't  a  drop  of  liquor  sold  on  our 
island,  and  we  began  to  hold  up  our 
heads  a  little,  and  feel  like  men,  — 
Silas  had  begun  to  build  a  frame 
house,  and  so  had  old  Abram  God- 
frey's son,  and  the  Lord  had  pros- 
pered us,  for  the  catch  had  been  won- 
derfully good  that  season.  My  little 
Isaac  was  a  baby,  only  a  week  old, 
and  I  wasn't  able  to  be  round  much 
myself,  when  Ben  Small's  wife  came 
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in  and  said  to  me,  '  Here's  ill  luck  for 
us,  Miss  Drake :  the  Sampsons  are 
down  here  with  "  The  Mary  Ann."  This 
was  bad  enough :  for  "  The  Mary  Ann" 
was  a  little  craft,  schooner-rigged, 
built  to  run  among  the  islands ;  and 
John  Sampson  and  his  brother  used 
her  for  the  express  purpose  of  carry- 
ing liquor  to  lonesome,  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  else  they  couldn't  get  it 
at  all. 

"'What  shall  we  do?'  says  she: 
1  my  man  he  told  me  to  come  up  and 
see  you  about  it.' 

"  I  hadn't  no  words  of  my  own  to 
speak.  I  was  kinder  dumfoundered ; 
but  the  Lord  didn't  desert  us,  and  it 
was  given  to  me  what  to  say.  '  Tell 
the  temperance  men,'  said  I,  '  to  give 
him  warning  to  leave  on  the  next 
tide,  without  landing  a  drop  of  liquor; 
and  tell  him,  if  he  doesn't  take  the 
warning,  they  will  come  aboard  and 
spill  it  into  the  bay/ 

"  I  got  up  at  flood-tide  that  night, 
to  see  if  Sampson  had  sailed ;  and 
when  I  saw  '  The  Mary  j£nn  '  still  at 
her  moorings,  my  heart  failed  me,  for 
I  knew  it  would  be  hard  work  for  our 
men  to  withstand  the  temptation  of 
all  that  liquor,  that  used  to  be  so  dear 
to  them. 

"But  Ben  and  Sam  and  one  or 
two  others  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  frolic.  They  had  read  about 
throwing  over  the  tea  in  Boston  har- 
bor ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  John 
Sampson  gave  Crescent  Island  a  wide 
berth  whenever  he  came  our  way 
again." 

Perhaps  I  am  making  too  long  a 
story  with  so  much  detail,  although  I 
could  have  heard  Hannah  talk  all 
day  without  tiring  ;  but  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  showing  you  the 
island  after  the  forty  years  of  her 
apostolic  career.  And  since  material 
things  are  but  outward  signs  of  the 


spiritual,  I  will  ask  you  to  notice  that 
there  isn't  a  log-house  on  the  island, — 
all  frame-houses,  completed  now,  al- 
though slowly  and  laboriously  built ; 
for  the  Crescent  islanders  had  so  little 
floating  capital  to  invest  in  the  enter- 
prise of  building,  that,  after  a  house 
was  raised  and  boarded,  they  would 
perhaps  live  in  it  six  months  or  more, 
and  before  winter  set  in  save  enough 
money  to  buy  a  few  laths,  and  a  little 
lime  from  Eockland  for  plaster,  with 
which  to  make  one  room  tight  and 
warm  for  winter;  next  year  all  the 
windows  were  glazed  ;  and  next  came 
more  laths  and  plaster,  and  perhaps  a 
paper  for  the  best  room.  There  is  a 
little  building,  the  only  public  edifice 
on  the  island,  which  serves  for  school 
on  week  days  and  church  on  Sundays ; 
and  from  time  to  time  preachers  of 
various  denominations  have  come,  as 
Hannah  told  me,  "  to  labor  among  us. 
They  are  called  by  different  names, 
but  it  is  one  religion,"  she  said ;  and 
I  thought  if  we  could  all  say  as  much 
it  would  be  well. 

The  boys  who  signed  that  temper- 
ance pledge  are  now  the"  fathers  of 
families,  steady  and  respectable  men. 
There  is  no  wealth  on  the  island,  but 
neither  is  there  extreme  poverty ;  only 
money  is  a  rare  article,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  the  payment  of 
taxes  is  the  one  bugbear  that  can't  be 
vanquished.  But  there  are  pleasant 
fields,  where  fairly  good  crops  are 
raised  ;  there  are  cows,  sheep  and  pigs ; 
and  there  is  the  sea,  an  almost  ex- 
haustless  larder,  from  which  the  chief 
supply  of  food  is  drawn. 

St.  Hannah  is  still  living  among 
the  islanders,  identifying  herself  with 
them  ;  not  lowering  to  their  level,  but 
bringing  them  up  to  her's,  and  un- 
wearied by  tlie  endless  task.  I  thint 
by  this  time  her  faith  must  almost 
have  become  sight. 
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Among  the  saints  of  former  times, 
there  were  some  who  were  never 
known  in  the  great  world,  but  were 
canonized  for  the  blessed  influence 
they  shed  through  some  small  neigh- 
borhood; and  of  those,  surely,  was 
St.  Ruth,  a  cheery,  strong,  tender- 
hearted woman.  There  are  plenty  of 
weak  women  who  are  tender-hearted, 
too  tender  by  far  for  helpfulness  or 
the  truest  sympathy  ;  but  in  her  the 
rarer  union  of  tenderness  and  strength 
gave  the  peculiar  charm  to  her  char- 
acter. She  was  bred  a  Quaker,  and 
showed  plainly, in  her  calm,  homely  face 
and  kindly  eyes,  that  the  "  inner  light " 
shone  clear  and  steady  in  her  soul. 

She  used  to  bring  me  eggs,  cran- 
berries, and  blackberries,  always  the 
best  of  their  kind,  and  accompanied 
with  the  good-will  and  pleasure  in  the 
bringer  that  turned  the  mere  trade 
between  us  into  the  gracious  confer- 
ring and  acceptance  of  a  gift.  She 
was  universal  in  her  sympathies,  and 
entirely  untrammelled  by  religious 
creeds.  I  remember  with  what 
pleasure  she  once  spoke  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  neighbor,  who  sent  for  her 
when  his  wife  was  dying,  no  priest 
being  accessible ;  and  I  could  well 
understand  what  comfort  she  brought 
with  her  when  she  entered  the  room. 
I  have  heard  good  sermons  preached 
on  death  and  immortality  ;  but  when 
she  told  me  of  the  death  of  her  favor- 
ite nephew,  dwelling  with  such  delight 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  just  grown 
up  to  a  really  worthy  manhood,  and 
so  fully  satisfied  all  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  and  instead  of  one  regret  at 
losing  so  fine  a  young  man,  her  face 
lighted  up  with  gladness  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  life  opening  to 
him,  I  saw  a  practical  belief  of  the 
fact  that  time  is  but  a  part  of  eternity 
that  carried  with  it  more  weight  than 
many  arguments. 


One  day  she  came  into  town  to  sell 
her  cranberries,  and  in  crossing  one 
of  the  crowded  streets  was  knocked 
down  by  an  unruly  horse,  and  so  in- 
jured that  she  died  in  a  few  hours. 

We  missed  her  pleasant  face,  but 
could  not  regret  that  the  bright 
change  had  come  for  her.  I  often 
wished  that  I  could  hear  something 
more  about  her ;  and  at  last  one  day, 
late  in  the  autumn,  my  wish  was 
gratified.  I  opened  my  door  to  a 
sad-faced  woman,  whose  peculiarly 
pleasant  voice,  as  she  asked  if  I 
would  buy  any  eggs,  attracted  me  by 
its  familiar  sound.  I  didn't  want  the 
eggs,  but  couldn't  turn  her  away  on 
that  bleak  day  without  offering  at 
least  the  hospitality  of  my  kitchen 
fire;  so  I  said  I'd  take  them,  and 
brought  her  in.  She  sat  down,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked 
around  the  room.  "  My  mother  has 
often  been  in  this  room,"  she  said. 

"Your  mother!"  I  questioned. 
1  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Ruth  — - — ,"  was  the  answer.  And 
in  a  minute  I  knew  the  familiar  voice 
as  she  went  on  to  say,  "  You  do  not 
know  me,  but  I  know  you  very  well : 
my  mother  always  told  about  you 
when  she  came  home.  I  know  about 
your  sister  that  was  shipwrecked,  and 
the  one  that  was  married  and  went 
West,  and  all  the  little  babies ;  yes, 
indeed,  I  know  them  well." 

"Tell  me  about  your  mother,"  I 
said.  And  she  gave  me  this  pathetic 
little  history,  blaming  herself  mean- 
while for  the  tears  that  would  come. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  miss  my 
mother  more  than  my  other  sisters 
do,  but  I  have  always  lived  at  home 
with  her.  I  have  had  sickness,  too  ; 
and  she  was  alwa}^s  so  tender,  so  ten- 
der. That  day,  as  it  grew  dark  and 
cold  towards  evening,  and  she  had 
not  come  from  town,  I  made  a  little 
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fire,  and  got  a  hot  cup  of  tea  ready 
I  kept  for  her ;  and  then  going  to  the 
window  and  looking  down  the  road, 
wondering  why  she  didn't  come.  It 
grew  darker  and  darker.  At  last  one 
of  the  neighbors  knocked  at  the  door. 
1  Did  your  mother  go  to  town  to- 
day ?  '  he  said ;  and  when  I  answered, 
'  Yes,'  he  added,  <  Well,  she's  killed.' 

"  If  you've  talked  with  my  mother, 
you  know  that  she  didn't  fear  death  ; 
nor  did  I  fear  it  for  her ;  but,  oh  !  I 
did  want  to  speak  to  her  once  first. 
I  wanted  to  do  something  for  her,  she 
who  had  been  so  tender  to  me. 

"  My  neighbor  harnessed  up  his 
horse  to  take  me  to  town.  We  rode 
fast  through  the  darkness,  and  I 
couldn't  speak;  only  I  listened  for 
wheels.  At  last  we  heard  them  com- 
ing, and  I  cried  out,  'Is  my  mother 
alive  ? '  '  Yes,  alive/  answered  a 
man's  voice ;  and  in  a  minute  I  had 
my  arms  round  her  where  she  lay  on 
a  bed  in  the  wagon.  She  was  breath- 
ing, but  she  couldn't  speak.  Perhaps 
she  knew  me ;  I  hope  she  did  ;  I  want 
to  think  so,  but  she  couldn't  make 


me  any  sign  to  show  it.  We  car- 
ried her  home,  and  the  next  day  she 
died. 

"  You  may  think  this  a  little  thing, 
but  it  showed  what  she  was  like  :  she 
never  could  bear  to  see  any  thing 
suffer,  and  so  she  always  fed  the  birds 
in  winter ;  and  though  you  may  think 
it  a  little  thing,  it  was  beautiful  to 
me  that  day  to  see  the  birds  come  to 
her  window ;  and  when  she  lay  there 
dead,  and  the  window  was  open,  they 
all  flew  in  to  see  her,  as  if  they  un- 
derstood it. 

"I'm  sorry  I  miss  her  so;  she 
wouldn't  wish  it,  but  I  can't  help  it ; 
my  mother  has  always  been  so  near 
to  me." 

These  are  my  three  saints.  I  do 
not  claim  for  them  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptional characters.  I  would  rather 
believe  that  the  world  is  full  of  such 
women,  often  unrecognized,  but  walk- 
ing through  the  dark  places  of  this 
earth  with  faces  looking  heavenward, 
and  bringing  thence  a  ray  of  light  to 
glorify  the  humblest  lives. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

FROM  the  moment  when  Jasper 
found  that  poor  Oscar  also  had  broken 
down,  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
spaired. Not  that  he  would,  in  any 
formal  way,  have  owned  this  to  him- 
self; far  less  to  any  one  else.  Still,  he 
despaired.  The  stake  was  so  precious 
that  he  dared  not  play  the  game,  and 
he  knew  he  should  not  play  it  well. 
For  he  had  become  endeared  to  this 
waif,  whom  the  flood  had  thrown  at 


his  feet  when  he  was  himself  poorest 
of  men,  with  a  tenderness  which  only 
those  can  conceive  who  have,  at  any 
moment  in  life,  been  absolutely  lonely. 
In  a  thousand  ways,  little  or  great,  as 
you  may  choose  to  call  them,  Oscar, 
who  called  himself  Jasper's  man  Fri- 
day, had  become  an  essential  part  of 
this  poor,  lonely  Robinson's  life.  And 
now  Oscar's  life  was  threatened  too. 
Jasper,  who  had  kept  a  cheerful  face 
before,  kept  that  now.  But  his  face 
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was  a  lie.  He  had  had  a  cheerful 
heart  before,  and  that  was  now  hope- 
less. Even-when  he  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Buffum's  house,  or  to  Mr.  Dundas's, 
he  had  had  a  braver  feeling.  There 
he  could  see  the  wealth  of  ministra- 
tion. There  was  all  the  lavishness  of 
home  nursing,  which  retains  every 
energy  of  the  household  for  the  service 
of  the  sick,  changes  stones  into  bread 

1  almost,  and  water  into  wine,  by  its 
miracles  of  devotion  ;  and,  when 
one  sees  that,  it  is  very  hard  to  feel 
that  victory  can  be  refused  to  forces 
so  resolute.  But  when  Jasper  saw 
his  poor  boy  lying  on  bed  No.  47, 
under  its  plain  white  coverlet,  with 
nothing  at  his  side  but  the  regulation 
table  and  the  regulation  chair,  and, 
more  than  all,  when  the  doctor  had 
sent  him  away  from  that  bed,  Jasper, 
in  his  heart,  despaired. 

One  element  in  the  despair,  and 
an  element  which  he  did  acknowledge 
to  himself,  was,  that  he  had  no  woman 
to  bring  to  the  rescue.  Most  men, 
from  early  training  and  habit,  hate 
sickness,  know  nothing  of  it,  despise 
themselves  when  they  are  sick,  and 
underestimate  their  own  powers  in  a 
sick-room.  For  the  same  reason  they 
overestimate  the  resources  which  wo- 
men certainly  can  bring  there.  If 
they  can  once  turn  a  competent  wo- 
man in  on  the  case,  men  feel  as  if 
the  victory  was  already  won :  as 
Barbarossa  knew  he  should  have 
the  heron  the  moment  he  had  slipped 
his  falcon.  The  element  of  despair, 
therefore,  which  Jasper  did  under- 
stand, was,  that  he  had  no  woman 
whom  he  could  bring  into  the  fight. 
He  would  not  send  for  his  aunt.  He 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  expose  her 
to  danger.  He  knew  Mrs.  Dundas 
well  enough  to  have  been  willing  to 
take  his  poor  boy  to  her.  But  Mrs. 
Dundas  had  other  care  now.  And 


as  Jasper  went  down  that  night  to 
the  hospital,  it  was  with  the  wretched 
feeling  that  the  crisis  was  as  good  as 
over,  and  that  the  turn  would  be 
against  him :  that  he  must  try  to 
do,  in  his  clumsy  man  fashion,  what 
needed,  through  and  through,  the 
most  exquisite  womanly  instincts : 
that  he  could'  not  for  love,  certainly 
not  for  money,  command  these  in  the 
exigency.  This  was  one  reason  —  and 
Jasper  had  many  —  why,  in  one 
word,  he  despaired. 

It  was  with  that  feeling  that  he 
came  to  No.  47,  and  saw  Bertha 
sitting  between  it  and  46.  "  I  will 
relieve  you  now,  madam "  he  said ; 
and  Bertha  turned  round. 

"  Are  you  here  ?  "  said  Jasper,  and 
then  it  was  all  but  aloud  that  he 
added,  —  what  passed  distinctly 
through  his  heart  and  mind,  —  "  then 
all  will  be  well." 

May  it  be  confessed,  in  the  secrecy 
of  these  pages,  that  an  emotion  or  a 
thought  not  wholly  dissimilar  passed 
through  Bertha's  mind  ?  Bertha  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  herself.  The 
self-congratulation  of  the  first  exit 
from  Milvvaukie  had  gone.  Four  or 
five  daj^s  only  had  been  enough  to 
show  her  that  she  was  not  steering 
her  boat  very  steadily  nor  very  wisely. 
Yes :  it  had  been  very  fine  to  be  rid 
of  the  persecutions  of  Mrs.  Bosenstein. 
Nay,  it  had  been  a  rest  not  to  have 
the  questions  of  the  children  to 
answer.  But  to  be  foot-loose  in  a 
strange  city,  without  a  roof  to  one's 
head, — that  was  not  fine.  To  be  seven 
hundred  miles  from  home,  with 
hardly  money  enough  to  go  there,  — 
that  was  not  fine.  To  be  one  of  a  hun- 
dred passengers  from  a  cholera-tainted 
vessel,  of  whom  six  or  eight  were 
already  dead  or  dying,  to  be  this  in  a 
strange  town,  where  no  one  of  her 
friends  knew  that  she  was,  —  that 
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was  not  fine.  To  receive  word  that 
it  was  not  determined  when  the 
steamer  would  go  forward  to  Buffalo, 
—  that  was  not  fine.  Bertha  was  ad- 
dressing herself  to  her  new  duty  with 
such  energy  as  she  could;  but  she 
could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  she 
was,  for  all  human  companionship, 
utterly  alone.  And  just  then  Mr. 
Eising  walked  up  to  the  other  side  of 
No.  47 ;  and  when  he  said,  "  Are  you 
here  ?  "  Bertha  could  hardly  keep  her- 
self from  saying  aloud,  —  what,  per- 
haps, she  might  have  said  without  criti- 
cism, —  "  Then  all  will  be  well."  In 
the  secrecy  of  these  pages,  it  may  be 
confessed  that  the  thought  passed, 
distinctly  yet  gladly,  through  her 
mind. 

And  was  it  sympathy,  or  do  you 
choose,  my  dear  Buclmer,  to  say  it 
was  mechanism,  that,  when  Jasper 
had,  with  real  surprise  and  with  eyes 
that  flashed  with  delight,  shaken 
hands  with  Bertha  across  the  narrow 
bed;  when  he  had  nodded  in  an- 
swer to  her  unspoken  intimation  that 
the  boy  seemed  to  be  asleep,  as  he 
sat  in  the  regulation  chair,  and  looked 
down  to  see  if  that  chalky  face  seemed 
quite  as  anxious  as  when  he  left  the 
bedside,  was  it  sympathy,  or  mech- 
anism, or  accident,  that  Oscar  threw 
his  head  back,  and  smiled  with  his  ex- 
quisite smile,  and,  without  opening  his 
eyes,  just  adjusted  his  head  on  a 
cooler  part  of  the  pillow,  and  said 
aloud,  with  his  pretty  foreign  accent, 
"  Oh  !  are  you  here  ?  then  all  will  be 
well."  Then  the  boy  did  go  to  sleep. 
A  sleep  which  seemed  so  natural, 
whose  breathing  was  so  quiet,  and  in 
which  he  lay  so  easily,  that  it  was 
hard  to  think  it  was  laudanum,  and 
only  laudanum.  They  sat,  still  as 
death,  watching  the  boy,  till  Jasper 
could  bear  the  silence  no  longer ;  and 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  the 


absolute  silence  of  a  determined 
man's  firm  step,  walked  across  the 
ward,  and  beckoned  Bertha  to  follow 
him.  She  came  as  noiselessly  as  he, 
and  joined  him  at  the  window. 

"It  is  such  a  relief  to  find  you 
here,  Miss  Schwarz !  I  came  down 
the  hill  wishing,  and  I  may  say  pray- 
ing, that  God  would  send  a  woman 
here." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  I  am  here," 
said. Bertha,  wondering  as  she  spoke 
whether  any  man  could  know  how 
glad  a  separated  woman  is  to  find  her- 
self again  in  a  home  where  she  is 
needed,  and  can  take  her  turn. 

"  But  you  do  not  know,"  said  Jas- 
per eagerly,  "you  cannot  know,  what 
this  boy  is  to  me.  And  how  do  you 
find  him?  Do  you  think  he  has 
failed  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"Failed!"  said  Bertha,  this  time 
with  surprise.  "  Certainly,  not  failed." 
And  Jasper  blessed  her  as  she  said  so. 
"You  know,"  said  she,  "or  rather 
you  do  not  know,  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  disease.  I  never  saw  it, 
I  hardly  ever  thought  of  it,  till  yes- 
terday morning.  But  I  have  been 
here  now,  with  th«se  eight  beds,  since 
half-past  four.  I  cannot  think  there 
is  any  failure.  He  has  lain  perfectly 
gently,  has  asked  for  nothing,  and 
has  seemed  free  from  distress,  cer- 
tainly for  two  hours.  He  has  not 
spoken  till^'ust  now." 

Two  hours  of  quiet,  if  it  were  as 
quiet  as  this,  clearly  not  the  quiet  of 
collapse,  which  Jasper  knew  only  too 
well,  this  was  something.  He  was 
too  good  a  nurse  to1  run  and  ask  the 
doctor  how  much  it  meant ;  but  he 
was  tempted  to  take  the  boy's  words  a.s 
an  oracle,  and  to  accept  Bertha's 
cheerful  statement  as  prophecy  as 
well,  and  believe  that  all  would  be 
well. 

Then   he  told   her,    as   far   as    he 
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could  in  the  hurried  whispered  talk 
of  twilight  there,  who  Oscar  was,  and 
what  he  was  to  him.  His  eyes  fairly 
filled  with  tears  and  ran  over,  as  he 
tried  to  make  her  understand  this, 
by  a  little  history,  and  even  by  one 
or  two  details,  which,  without  his 
meaning  it,  showed  what  he  was  to 
Oscar.  And  as  he  wasted  just  one 
word  perhaps,  or  stepped  just  one  hair 
beyond  what  was  wholly  necessary 
in  telling  her  how  lonely  he  had  been 
without  Oscar,  and  how  like  death  to 
him  the  thought  of  being  without 
him  again,  poor  Bertha,  fresh  from 
her  memories  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  could  hardly  help  arresting 
him  by  saying,  "  You  need  not  de- 
scribe loneliness  to  me." 

Of  course,  they  did  not  stand  there 
chattering.  She  went  back  to  her 
regular  charge,  passing  quietly  from 
bed  to  bed  of  the  eight  intrusted  to 
her,  and  sitting  by  each  patient  long 
enough  to  get  that  specific  and  dis- 
tinct notion  of  each  individual  case 
which  is  invaluable  to  the  physician, 
and  on  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
struggle  depends.  Jasper,  also,  had 
reported  for  duty ;  and  once  and 
again,  as  the  night  went  by,  he  went 
his  rounds.  But  the  most  of  the 
night  he  spent  by  No.  47,  watching 
each  change,  and  answering  as  he 
best  could  every  entreaty  of  his  boy. 

Not  a  long  night,  eithej.  I  think 
Jasper  could  tell  us  to-day  each  turn 
it  took  as  the  hours  went  by,  of  the 
varying  fortunes,  the  ups  and  downs 
of  every  bed  from  39  to  47,  between 
the  late  sunset  and  the  early  sunrise 
of  that  hot  July  night.  Most  dis- 
tinct of  all,  however,  was  this,  that 
there  was  no  cramp-turn  for  poor  47 ; 
sleep  scarcely  broken ;  and,  more  and 
more  clearly,  sleep  nature-given  and 
not  opium-bought.  Jasper  himself 
looked  like  another  man,  to  say  noth- 


ing of  his  patient,  when  at  sunrise  the 
doctor  came  round.  And  Bertha,  oh, 
how  pretty  she  was  in  her  little  hos- 
pital cap  !  she  was  fairly  lovely  in  her 
glad  sympathy. 

No :  there  was  no  dou-bt  so  far.  Of 
course  there  might  be  a  relapse,  and 
by  this  time  they  knew,  all  three, 
what  a  relapse  was.  But  clearly  this 
had  been  one  of  those  cases  where 
this  mysterious  disease  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  it  began.  The  hand- 
some, kindly  doctor  said  all  this  with 
as  much  feeling  and  tenderness  as 
Jasper  himself  could  have  asked,  and 
seemed  not  the  least  happy  of  the 
three.  Indeed,  it  had  been  a  good 
night  through  the  hospital.  God 
Almighty  only  knew  what,  but  some- 
thing had  happened;  every  thing 
seemed  better  to-day.  "  We  have  some 
good  angel  here,"  said  the  doctor 
reverently,  as  he  went  on  to  No.  48, 
who  heard  every  syllable,  and  was  bet- 
ter because  he  heard. 

And  for  poor  Oscar,  there  was  no 
relapse.  No.  There  were  days  on 
days,  indeed,  before  he  was  done  with 
it,  weeks  on  weeks  of  abject  weakness 
incomprehensible  to  him,  who,  till  now, 
had  known  nothing  but  the  sheer 
omnipotence  of  sixteen,  seventeen, 
and  eighteen  years.  First,  that  he 
might  not  be  up  and  about ;  second, 
that  he  could  not,  if  they  would  let 
him  ;  these  were  two  incomprehensi- 
ble mysteries.  Jasper  reasoned  and 
directed,  tried  to  amuse  him,  and 
sometimes,  perforce,  had  to  threaten 
him  with  the  doctor,  and  to  lay  down 
the  law.  But  Bertha,  she  could 
manage  him  fifty  times  better  than 
Jasper.  How  it  happened  she  did 
not  know.  She  laughed  about  it  her- 
self. For  she  was  a  very  young 
matron,  not  a  day  older  than  Oscar, 
if  one  may  guess.  But  all  the  au- 
thority of  every  mother,  aunt,  grand- 
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mother  or  school-mistress  of  them  all 
had  fallen,  like  some  heavy  mantle- 
piece,  on  Bertha's  head  ;  and  what  she 
bade  Oscar  do  he  did ;  and  what  she 
bade  him  shun  he  shunned.  The 
wisest,  j oiliest,  most  ingenious  and 
most  gentle  little  nurse  you  ever 
knew. 

"  I  don't  like  to  have  them  walk," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  am  half  of  that 
German's  mind,  that  the  original  hu- 
man being  got  on  his  hind  legs  a  little 
before  he  was  ready ;  or  better,  if  you 
please,  that  the  human  being  of  to- 
day does  not  recline  enough.  As  my 
wide-awake  classmate,  Sargent,  says, 
—  how  I  wish  he  were  here  !  — '  Let  us 
preserve  the  horizontal  attitude.'  I 
don't  like  to  have  them  walk ;  if 
you  could  get  down  one  of  your  easy 
rockaways,  Mr.  Rising,  the  boy  is  so 
eager  to  see  something  besides  the 
river  and  the  opposite  shore,  we  might 
indulge  him." 

"  Why  not  row  ?  "  said  Jasper. 
"  Oh,  well !  exactly,  if  you  think 
you  can  hunt  up  a  boatman  :  nothing 
could  be  better.  Let  Miss  Schwarz 
tumble  some  rugs  or  pillows  into  a 
boat,  and  he  can  keep  the  horizontal. 
The  sun  won't  hurt  him,  if  you  shade 
his  head.  Sun  does  people  good. 
Miss  Schwarz,  go  with  them,  and  do 
not  let  Mr.  Rising  give  the  boy  a 
sunstroke,  nor  get  one  himself, 
either." 

Wise  doctor !  kind  doctor !  How 
far-seeing  these  men  are  who  pre- 
scribe not  only  for  their  patients,  but 
for  the  families ;  yes,  and  for  the 
nurses  also. 

Easy  enough,  of  course,  for  Jasper 
to  find  the  boat,  so  long  disused  ;  to 
empty  her  from  the  water  which  had 
kept  her  from  leaking;  to  paddle 
her  down  to  the  quay,  where  poor 
Oscar  was  so  tired  of  sitting  the  whole 
afternoon.  Then  what  a  Cydnus- 


barge  they  made  of  her,  with  their 
hair-pillows  and  wraps,  their  rugs  and 
blankets  !  Then  how  gently  Jasper 
lifted  Oscar  in,  and  what  a  deft 
arrangement  which  made  an  um- 
brella awning  over  him  and  Bertha 
too,  as  she  sat  in  the  stern,  and 
guarded  her  patient  from  any  turn  of 
sun  or  splash  of  water.  And  how 
happy  Jasper,  as  he  dipped  his  oars 
and  slowly  pulled  the  boat  up  to  the 
old  bathing-place  again. 

"  This  is  too  good  ! "  said  Oscar. 
"  This  is  the  heaven  on  the  earth." 

"  You  love  the  water  ? "  asked 
Bertha. 

"Is  it  that  I  love  the  water ?  yes ; 
every  one  loves  the  water;  but  it  is  that 
we  always  take  the  boat  when  there 
is  no  care.  When  there  is  no  cus- 
tomer who  cannot  be  suit :  man  wants 
wagon  to  weigh  nothing  at  all,  but 
must  have  strong  steel  axles,  that 
shall  not  bend  one  hair,  all  the  same  : 
when  there  is  no  screw  loose  in  the 
work-shop ;  lazy  dog,  English,  beer- 
drinking  dog,  say  he  come  and  finish 
job,  and  no  come  ;  go  off  on  spree, 
never  come  at  all.  When  it  is  all  right 
and  all  smooth,  then  Master  Robinson 
he  take  the  canoe,  I  take  the  paddle. 
I  man  Friday,  Miss  Schwarz ;  and 
we  come  go  up  the  river  here,  and 
we  swim.  0  Miss  Schwarz!  this  is 
the  heaven  on  the  earth.  All  will  be 
well  now." 

Bertha  and  Jasper  both  remem- 
bered the  oracle  of  that  first  night 
by  No.  47.  She  caught  his  eye,  and 
he  hers  ;  and  each  smiled  a  happy 
smile.  Then  the  boy  ran  on  in  his 
simple  talk  about  the  things  he  saw  : 
every  warehouse,  every  hulk  of  a 
canal-boat  or  stranded  steamer  laid 
up  for  repairs,  had  a  story  for  him, 
or  suggested  some  pleasant  mem- 
ory. Jasper  was  in  no  hurry.  It 
seemed  the  heaven  on  the  earth  for 
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him.  And  a  lovely  invalid's  tour 
it  was  along  the  cool  river,  with  that 
soft,  fragrance-laden  south  wind  blow- 
ing over  them,  till  they  came  to  the 
familiar  landing,  and  Jasper  and 
Oscar  saw  the  little  out-door  comforts 
of  their  summer-bathing  place  unmo- 
lested by  the  marauding  Norsemen, 
nomads  of  the  shore. 

"  Here  he  will  be  perfectly  happy," 
said  Jasper,  as  he  made  the  boat 
fast. 

"  Perfectly  happy  he  has  been  for  an 
hour  past,"  said  Bertha  smiling.  Then 
she  and  Jasper  together  made  a  throne, 
which  was  a  sort  of  bed  of  justice  for 
the  boy,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  little 
shanty.  There  was  enough  dry,  sweet 
hay  to  give  it  substance ;  there  were 
wraps  enough  in  the  boat  to  cover  it, 
had  it  been  for  five  boys.  And  then 
Jasper,  in  triumph,  took  his  man 
Friday  in  his  arms,  carried  him 
across  the  gravel,  and  enthroned  him. 

"  Now  you  are  king,"  said  Bertha, 
"  and  you  must  tell  us  what  to  do.  I 
will  not  give  you  any  orders  till  we 
are  back  again  at  the  hospital,  if  you 
are  only  good,  and  do  what  I  choose 
without  being  ordered." 

And  she  laughed.  Oscar  laughed 
too.  "I  will  order  you  by-by," 
said  he.  "  Now  I  only  order  both  of 
you  rest  you.  He  rest'  because  he 
rowed.  You  rest  because  you  sit  up, 
so  stiff,  hold  fan,  hold  rudder.  Oscar 
re'st  too."  And  almost  as  he  spoke,  his 
head  dropped,  with  his  bright  smile  on 
his  lips,  back  on  the  pillow  she  had 
placed  against  the  door-post,  and  in  a 
minute  the  dear  fellow  was  sweetly 
asleep;  the  excitement  of  the  little 
voyage  had  so  far  told  on  him.  Bertha 
threw  the  light  shawl  she  had  over 
him,  and  turned  to  Jasper. 

"  What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  give 
him  this  air-bath  !  I  mean  to  be  a 
nurse  or  a  doctor  all  niy  life,  and  to 


found  a  hospital  on  the  basis  of  the 
open  air.  We  will  call  it  the  air-cure." 
"What a  mercy  and  blessing,"  said 
Jasper,  "  to  see  health,  especially  after 
what  you  and  I  have  seen  !  I  believe 
it  has  all  been  meant  for  a  lesson  to 
me.  Do  you  know,  my  uncle  always 
said  I  was  hard  on  sick  people  ?  He 
said  I  was  very  tolerant  to  bad  people. 
If  a  drunken  dog  killed  one  of  his 
cows,  or  smashed  a  horse-rake,  I 
always  had  an  excuse  for  him,  he  said. 
It  was  the  man's  first  offence,  or  he 
had  temptations  we  did  not  know  of. 
And  he  said  I  was  very  lenient  to  fools 
and  blunderers.  I  always  said  God 
made  them  so,  and  that  they  must 
distress  themselves  much  more  than 
they  did  us.  But  when  any  of  the 
workmen  said  he  could  not  stand  the 
day  out  in  mowing,  or  sent  word  that 
he  had  the  shakes  and  could  not  come 
to  the  lumber-yard,  I  had  no  mercy 
on  him,  my  uncle  said.  It  was  not 
quite  true,  but  I  am  afraid  there  was 
something  in  it.  I  have  never  been 
sick  one  minute  in  life,  and  I  do  hate 
a  shirk." 

"  Then  you  are  hard,  Mr.  Rising," 
said  Bertha  bravely,  her  spirit  rebel- 
ling as  Jasper  thus  intimated  that  peo- 
ple could  like  to  be  sick,  or  could  shirk 
from  the  love  of  shirking.  "  You  are 
hard,  and  you  must  take  your  poor 
Oscar  for  your  tutor.  Oh,  dear !  I 
have  seen  men  as  strong  as  he,  and  as 
strong  as  you,  who  would  have  given, 
—  what  would  they  not  have  given  for 
one  week  of  life  unembittered  ?  and 
they  could  not  buy  it.  Oh,  no !  you 
must  thank  God  for  what  you  have, 
and  be  all  the  kinder  to  the  rest  of  us." 
And,  as  she  spoke,  Jasper  registered 
his  vow,  that,  so  far  at  least,  he  would 
obey  her.  He  was  a  little  confused  ; 
but  he  rallied  enough  to  say,  "  Why 
do  we  not  enjoy  more,  when  God 
gives  us  every  thing  to  enjoy?  To  sit 
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here  as  I  sit  now,  in  perfect  health, 
yes,  and  perfect  happiness  ;  even  to  feel 
this  air  moving  on  my  skin,  to  see 
that  white  cloud  round  its  surfaces  so 
lazily  on  that  perfect  blue,  to  smell 
these  roses  and  this  hay,  as  the  wind 
draws  over  us,  why,"  —  and  he  laughed 
when  he  said  it,  —  "  to  have  my  mouth 
taste  sweet,  and  to  know  I  should 
drink  a  glass  of  water  if  you  gave  it 
to  me,  yet  not  to  be  thirsty ;  that  I 
should  eat  a  cracker  if  it  lay  here,  yet 
not  to  be  hungry ;  not  to  be  sleepy, 
but  to  know  I  could  sleep  in  two 
seconds  if  I  lay  down,  as  that  boy 
does ;  and  while  I  am  talking  to  you, 
and  while  I  am  smelling  the  roses, 
and  seeing  the  sky,  and  feeling  the 
breeze,  to  be  hearing  this  brown  thrush 
whistle,  —  to  know  all  along  that  if 
need  were  I  could  walk  thirty  miles 
before  midnight,  and  yet  to  know  that 
no  need  does  call,  —  is  it  not  glory 
enough  and  blessing  enough  to  live  ? 
Yet  we  choose  not  to  think  so.  As 
poor  Oliver  did,  we  are  asking  for  some- 
thing more." 

Jasper  was  stimulated  to  say  all 
this  because  he  was  perfectly  happy. 
Perhaps  the  last  and  sweetest  point 
to  his  happiness  had  been  that  Bertha 
had  found  fault  with  him.  It  is  an 
exquisite  thing  to  be  blamed  or  criti- 
cized by  one  you  believe  in,  or  love, 
if  the  criticism  seem  to  reveal  a  de- 
gree of  interest  in  you  that  you  have 
not  been  certain  of  before.  He  was 
a  little  startled,  however,  when  he 
found  he  had  said  so  much.  It  was 
not  the  least  in  his  fashion  to  do  so. 
And  he  even  ran  back  over  his  rhap- 
sody, afraid  that  he  had  made  a  fool 
of  himself.  But  Bertha  said,  and  he 
had  never  known  her  find  so  much 
trouble  with  her  English,  — 

"  I  think,  —  I  do  not  know,  —  I  shall 
not  make  myself  clear.  I  think  we  do 
not  more  often  take  these  delights  as 


we  do  now,  —  I  am  sure  I  do  just  as 
you  do,  but  not  always,  not  often 
perhaps,  —  because  we  want  to  know 
how  we  can  make  others  share  in 
them.  You  and  I,  to-day,  know  it 
was  for  him  we  planned  them ;  not 
for  us.  It  would  not  have  been  nice 
to  you,  to  bring  up  the  pillows  alone, 
and  make  the  throne  alone,  and  go 
to  sleep  on  it  alone.  You  and  I  have 
done  our  work.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  earned  our  play.  I  hate 
all  that  earning.  It  is  so  dirty,  so 
mean,  I  mean.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  could 
speak  English.  Should  you  knowj 
should  you  understand  if  I  spoke 
German  ?  This  is  what  I  mean  : 
this  must  all  happen,  it  must  not  be 
made  on  purpose." 

"  The  good  Father  must  give  it  to 
us,  and  we  must  not  try  to  cut  it 
and  shape  it  for  ourselves,"  said  Jas- 
per reverently. 

"  Yes :  that  is  it,"  said  Bertha,  and 
this  time  she  spoke  in  German ;  and 
she  was  silent  then,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

Filled  with  tears;  and  she  enjoyed 
the  exquisite  satisfaction  whicli  a 
true  woman  or  a  true  man  feels,  when 
another  true  woman  or  true  man 
bravely  breaks  the  spell  which  in 
matters  sacred  keeps  us  parted  from 
each  other.  No  wonder,  indeed,  that 
we  will  not  scatter  the  precious  pearls 
of  life  broadcast.  No !  And  there- 
fore, when  reticent  man  or  reticent 
woman  ventures  to  speak  to  you  ou 
the  thing  most  precious,  you  are  sure 
that  that  man  or  that  woman  holds 
you  and  prizes  you  among  the  sacred 
few! 

And  so  the  hour  passed  by.  Some- 
times they  talked,  but  now  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  from  the  be- 
ginning of  eternity.  Sometimes  they 
sat  silent.  That  was  because  they 
were  perfectly  sure,  each,  that  silence 
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was  better  than  speech,  then,  —  each 
that  the  other  understood  that  silence 
was  better  than  speech  ;  so  that  silence 
was,  as  it  is  so  often,  the  best  commu- 
nion. At  last  Oscar  turned  and 
started. 

"  Have  I  been  asleep  ?  "  said  he. 
"  What  a  lazy  man  Friday  !  But  I 
have  had  a  beautiful  nap,"  he  cried, 
sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  Ah, 
yes  :  all  will  be  well  now." 

They  laughed  with  him  and  at  him, 
and  with  each  other  and  at  each 
other.  Jasper  laughed  and  talked 
with  the  abandon  of  one  who  had 
been  living  through  the  very  happiest 
hour  of  his  life,  and  knew  he  had. 
This  I  know,  for  he  told  me  so.  Ber- 
tha has  never  told  me  so;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  believe  she  had  the  same 
consciousness  at  heart.  Jasper  took 
his  boy  lightly,  and  carried  him 
to  the  boat  again.  Oscar  declared 
he  could  do  any  thing,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  do  nothing.  Again  he  lay 
in  the  stern ;  again  Bertha  fanned 
him  and  screened  him  ;  again  Jasper 
pulled  both  oars,  and  slowly,  but 
only  too  fast,  they  came  back,  oh, 
how  happy,  all  of  them,  to  the  musty, 
.  fusty,  ungainly  old  sail-loft,  which 
was  to  all  of  them,  now,  the-  happiest, 
noblest,  and  sweetest  of  homes  ! 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THAT  night  Jasper  thought  over 
every  thing.  He  did  not  sleep  a 
wink,  not  he.  How  clear,  right 
through,  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  and 
that  Providence  so  kind,  which  had 
brought  him  and  this  queen  of  his 
life  together,  this  woman  of  all  wo- 
men, this  pure,  true,  brave,  lovely 
girl.  And  how  false  to  himself,  and 
to  her,  and  to  the  good  God,  if  he  did 
not  tell  her  this  ;  tell  her  that  his  life 
would  be  wretchedness  without  her, 
but  that  with  her  there  was  nothing 


he  could  not  dare,  nay,  nothing  that 
he  could  not  do.  Did  she  care  for 
him  ?  He  did  not  know ;  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  out.  Did 
she  care  for  any  one  else  ?  He 
did  not  know ;  only  if  she  did  he 
should  die.  This  was  sure,  he  was 
man  enough  to  take  care  of  her  her 
life  through,  to  screen  her  from  every 
storm,  to  lift  her  when  she  needed 
lifting,  to  comfort  her  when  she  was 
troubled,  and  to  love  her  always. 
Nay,  his  life,  and  what  people  called 
his  fortunes,  were  enough  established 
for  him  to  offer  her  a  home.  It  should 
be  — he  knew  where  it  should  be  — 
on  a  lovely  piece  of  land  Dundas 
owned,  just  above  the  boat-house.  Oh 
what  a  home  it  should  be,  if  she 
could  only  think*  that  such  loyalty 
and  devotion  as  he  could  offer  her 
made  life  with  him  worth  living ! 
Would  she  think  so  ? 

Well,  he  could  see. 

Jasper  was  no  such  mean  trades- 
man, that  he  would  offer  nothing  un- 
less he  was  sure  of  every  thing.  He 
would  not  disgrace  himself  in  his  own 
eyes  by  dawdling  and  waiting,  try- 
ing to  surprise  Bertha  by  this  trick 
or  that  innuendo,  into  an  avowal  he 
was  not  man  enough  to  ask  for.  She 
might  know,  all  the  world  might  know 
if  it  chose,  that  with  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  loved  her.  Then  if  she  could 
give  him  nothing  back,  why,  that  was 
his  misfortune.  None  the  less  should 
she  have  a  woman's  right  to  say  yes 
or  no ;  and  she  should  have  the  fair 
honor,  in  her  own  memory  afterwards, 
to  know  that  she  herself,  in  her  own 
loveliness  and  truth  and  purity,  com- 
manded the  allegiance  and  reverence 
of  this  one  honest  man.  He  would 
tell  her  so. 

He  would  tell  her  so  that  very 
afternoon.  They  could  take  Oscar  to 
the  bathing-house  again.  They  could 
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sit  in  the  shade  again.  And  there,  in 
the  sinking  of  the  afternoon  sun,  he 
would  tell  her  the  whole  of  his  life 
and  of  his  hope;  and  there  she  might 
say  whether  he  was  to  be  a  prince 
among  men,  or  whether  his  whole  life 
was  a  blunder,  and  was  to  be  thrown 
away. 

All  this  Jasper  determined. 

The  first  place  he  saw  Bertha  at 
in  the  hospital  day,  was  always  the 
mess-table  of  the  nurses.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her,  he  saw  she  was  pale, 
and  that  she  seemed  excited.  Had 
she  slept  no  better  than  he?  She 
said  not  a  word  at  breakfast,  she  who 
was  generally  the  life  of  their  little 
circle.  After  breakfast,  even  before 
they  had  their  orders  from  the  doctor, 
she  called  him.  Could  he  come  out  on 
the  beach  ? 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Rising,"  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone  :  "  I  have  my  letter." 

"  From  Mr.  Eosenstein  ?  "  For  no 
letter  from  that  rascal  had  ever  come. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Bertha ;  "  not  from 
him,  nor  ever  shall ;  but  from  my 
mother.  See,  will  you  read  this 
page?" 

And  she  gave  it  to  him,  forgetting 
that  it  was  in  the  German  character 
which  so  few  students  of  that  time  in 
this  country  read  easily.  Jasper  tried, 
and  had  to  say,  — 

"  You  know  I  do  not  make  out  your 
handschrift  well." 

"  Oh !  I  forgot ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I 
could  not  read  it.  I  am  so  foolish. 
It  is  all  so  strange.  I  wish  things 
would  not  happen.  But  I  am  not  quite 
a  fool ; "  and,  sitting  on  a  low  post, 
as  Jasper  stood  beside  her,  she  read :  — 


"I  had  sealed  the  letter,  when 
your  father  came  in.  What  do  you 
think  has  happened  ?  He  had  letters 
from  every  one,  from  your  Uncle  Fritz, 
from  the  pastor,  from  Marie  and 
Ernestine,  oh,  so  many  letters !  Bertha, 
my  child,  your  Uncle  Wilhelm,  who 
was  lost,  long,  long  ago,  has  been 
found ;  or  rather,  he  has  died,  so  we 
know  where  he  was  lost.  It  was  in 
Singapore,  my  dear  Bertha;  he  was 
very,  very  rich.  The  pastor  says,  to 
whom  the  Indian  letter  came,  that  his 
fortune  was  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  he  made  a  will,  which  is 
in  the  English  courts,  and  your  father 
is  the  heir.  The  pastor  writes,  and 
Uncle  Fritz  writes,  that  we  must  all  go 
home.  I  do  not  know,  but  you  must 
come  here  as  soon  as  you  can :  your 
father  encloses  twenty  dollars,  as  I 
said  before.  I  hope  it  is  enough  for 
you,  for  none  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  has  come.  Always  your 
poor  old  mother." 

Bertha's  face  was  running  tears,  — 
tears  of  clear  excitement.  "  Do  you 
wonder  I  am  a  fool  ?  "  said  she.  "  I 
ought  to  be  so  glad,  and  I  believe  I 
am  not  glad  at  all." 

Jasper  knew  some  one  else  who  was 
not  glad  at  all.  But  he  gulped  down, 
—  why  did  he  gulp  down  ? —  the  words 
with  which  he  almost  said  so.  With 
determined  effort  he  said  slowly,  in- 
stead,— 

"  But  you  will  be  glad.  This  is  every 
thing  to  your  mother,  every  thing  to 
Will,  every  thing  to  your  father.  God 
grant  it  be  every  thing  to  you." 

But  with  that  cold  blast,  his  own 
card-castle  fell. 
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TO  PERDITA. 

WHAT  holds  thy  dreamy  eyes  in  thrall? 
A  sombre  picture  on  the  wall ; l 
A  sombre  picture,  weird  and  cold, 
That  dims  the  daylight's  morning  gold. 

A  grass-grown  rampart,  lifting  high 

Its  reedy  fringe  against  the  sky : 

Half  lost  in  its  o'ershadowing  gloom 

The  semblance  of  a  mouldering  tomb: 

Upon  the  tablet,  side  by  side, 

In  pomp  of  old  heraldic  pride, 

Two  sculptured  figures  lying  stark 

And  dumb  within  the  glimmering  dark. 

A  raven  on  the  mouldering  tomb  ; 

An  owlet  flitting  through  the  gloom ; 

A  cold,  white,  wandering  moon,  that  seems 

The  ghost  of  long-forgotten  dreams : 

In  the  high  rampart  an  old  door, 

Where  night  winds  enter:  nothing  more. 

Why  doth  it  hold  thine  eyes  in  thrall, 
This  sombre  picture  on  the  wall, 
That  dims  the  daylight's  glad  return, 
And  shrineth  darkness  like  an  urn  ? 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  grave 
O'er  which  the  winds  of  memory  wave, 
Where,  sepulchred  in  marble  pride, 
Thy  dead  hopes  slumber,  side  by  side, 
Lost  to  the  future's  dawning  light, 
And  shrined  in  immemorial  night  ? 

Ah  !  never  hope  of  thine  shall  sleep 
Within  oblivion's  donjon-keep. 
Thy  dreams  were  born  to  soar  afar 
Beyond  the  morning's  purple  star ; 
Thy  loyal  heart  shall  re-create 
From  loss  and  wrong  a  loftier  fate ; 
Thy  own  deep  heart  of  love  illume 
Thy  life  with  love's  immortal  bloom. 
On  thy  white  brow,  absolved  from  blame, 
A  shining  stone,  with  a  new  name, 
Shall  flood  the  dark  with  living  flame  ; 
Thy  life,  a  perfume  and  a  prayer, 
With  mystic  fragrance  fill  the  air, 
And  all  thy  buried  hopes  shall  rise 
Transfigured  into  destinies. 

SARAH  HELEN  WHITMAN. 

i  Midnight.    By  G.  H.  Boughton. 
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THE   DIAGRAM   OF   LIFE. 

THREESCORE,  — half-a-dozen  dec-  Every  thing  material  is  geometrical, 

ades,  —  a  dozen  lustra  :  if  any  more  and  most  things  not   material  have 

is  to  be  added,  it  must  be  measured  geometrical  analogies.     We  speak  of 

by   the    small    units.       The    allotted  the  round  of  life,  weary  or  not,  as  the 

verge  will  allow  two  more  lustra,  or  case   may   be  ;  we    consider   it   as   a 

one  decade;  and  if  still,  "by  reason  circle,    or    rather    as     a    semicircle, 

of  strength,"    something   remains,    it  And  here  we  would  depict  it  to  the 

must  be  doled  out  by  years.  eye,  with  its  eight  semi-segments  :  — 
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Observe  how  well  the  semichords 
represent,  by  their  relative  lengths, 
the  comparative  value  of  the  decade 
divisions  of  life.  The  figure  1  emer- 
ges from  the  zero  line,  and  80  sinks 
.back  to  it  again.  Look  at  the  little 
car  that  is  beginning  to  mount  the 
arc :  What  is  it  but  a  cradle  ?  See 
it  again  at  80  :  What  is  it  but  a 
coffin  ?  —  a  cradle  with  the  rockers 
taken  off !  No  further  need  for 
them  ;  movement  is  done.  The  line 
10  is  a  minimum  line,  but  it  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  as  it  represents 
the  great  initial  event,  birth.  70  is 
a  corresponding  minimum,  but  the 
most  solemn  of  all,  since  to  it  belongs 
the  momentous  final  event,  death. 
13 


To  pass  on  to  the  next  line,  —  what 
shall  we  say  for  20  ?  There  we  have 
vigor,  but  not  at  its  maximum ;  yet 
20  does  not  realize  its  deficiency 
in  mere  strength  :  it  has  enough  of 
confidence  to  attempt  any  thing.  Of 
experience,  it  is  conscious  of  a  scant 
supply,  and  is  disposed  to  envy  those 
who  have  more.  Look  at  its  homo- 
logue,  60.  The  old  man  confesses 
to  failing  strength,  but  is  disposed  to 
think  that  the  lack  is  made  up  by 
ripe  experience.  But  he  is  mistaken : 
that  experience  is  not  exactly  the 
thing  it  once  was ;  it  is  a  trifle  timid. 
If  called  on  to  decide  between  the 
present  commercial  value  of  60  and 
20,  we  would 4iesitate  as  to  a  decis- 
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ion  ;  20  would  outrun  60,  certainly  ; 
but  it  would  fall  four  times  as  often. 
Of  course  20  expects  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  future ;  but  then  60,  if  it 
is  the  right  sort  of  stuff,  has  done 
already  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  put 
it  safely  away.  Perhaps,  when  the 
balance  is  struck,  the  equal  lines  will 
represent  it  pretty  fairly. 

The  maximum  of  strength  is  claim- 
ed by  30 ;  nor  are  we  inclined  to  deny 
the  claim,  when  we  recall  the  names 
of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Bona- 
parte. But  experience  is  not  at  its 
absolute  maximum,  nor  is  wisdom; 
witness  the  same  examples  :  and  wis- 
dom is  an  important  element  of 
strength.  May  we  .  regard  50  as 
strong  as  30?  We  think  hardly: 
its  elan  is  less.  But  for  the  very 
severest  work,  —  founding  a  govern- 
ment, or  conducting  a  social  revolu- 
tion, 50  is  at  least  the  equal  of  30, 
when  we  count  in  its  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. Take  as  example,  Crom- 
well, Mahomet,  Moses;  for  the  great 
law-giver  was  not  more  than  fifty 
when  he  was  in  the  wilderness,  if  his 
life  is  reduced  to  our  scale. 

We  have  now  only  40  left;  it  stands 
without  a  homologue,  central  and 
alone ;  the  longest  possible  line,  — 
the  diameter  of  life  !  The  line 
nearest  to  it,  on  the  one  side,  does 
not  quite  reach  its  measure  ;  the  one 
on  the  other  side  falls  off  perceptibly. 

Here,  then,  is  found  the  maximum 
of  strength  and  of  experience ;  here 
we  have  the  zenith  of  life.  To  attain 
to  this  point,  all  the  climbing  of  the 
sun  has  been  done ;  and  when  he 
sinks  to  repose,  his  distance  from 
this  point  will  measure  the  arc  of  his 
decline. 

We  have  now  the  perfection  of 
manhood.  The  face  is  bronzed  into 


statue-like  majesty ;  the  thick  beard 
is  unflecked  with  snow ;  the  muscles 
swell  with  every  movement  of  the 
limbs  ;  the  firm  tread  has  the  cadence 
of  the  soldier's  march  ;  the  head  is 
clear,  the  arm  strong,  the  heart  bold, 
the  will  masterful.  Look  back  to 
the  initial  figure,  and  be  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  far. 
Look  forward  to  the  final  one,  and  in 
your  strength  resolve  that  the  arc, 
though  long,  shall  be  worthily  filled 
with  noble  deeds. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  referring  to 
our  diagram,  that  there  is  less  differ- 
ence between  30,  40,  and  50,  than 
between  any  other  consecutive  lines 
So  is  it  in  life.  In  the  score  from  30 
to  50,  men  are  counted  equal ;  with 
some  variation,  doubtless,  but  still 
equal  for  probation.  In  the  race  we 
are  considering,  no  allowance  is  made 
for  weight. 

Our  lines  give  us  still  another 
measurement.  The  car  of  life,  sooner 
or  later,  returns  to  the  zero  line;  and 
whenever  it  does  so  return,  there  is 
sorrow,  more  or  less,  in  human  hearts  ; 
and  this  sorrow  is  quite  fairly  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  our  lines. 
Suppose  it  falls  from  the  curve  before 
it  reaches  half-way  to  10 ;  the  be- 
reaved mother  sheds  many  tears,  it  is 
true  ;  but  they  are  presently  dried. 
And  when  the  coffin  rests  at  80, 
affectionate  children  will  feel  becom- 
ing grief,  that  what  has  so  long 
blessed  their  loving  eyes  has  now 
passed  away  forever.  But  when  the 
car  falls  from  30,  40,  50,  what  a  crash 
is  there  of  the  hearts  and  hopes  and 
plans  that  freighted  it ! 

But  why  should  we  go  further  with 
our  diagram  ?  Mors  ultima  linea  re- 
rum  est  I 

S.  I.  C. 


(Examiner. 


"  INGHAM,"  said  Carter,  all  at  once, —  they  had  been  sitting  in  Car- 
ter's little  study,  without  saying  a  single  word  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  (the  longest  recorded  limit  of  heavenly  silence), —  "  Ingham, 
here's  the  editor  has  sent  me  about  fifty  manuscripts  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  on." 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Ingham.  "  I  remember  a  newspaper  man  once  -4- 
he  was  a  little  vulgar,  but  very  smart  —  giving  me  a  new  idea,  very 
wise,  of  that  sort.  Says  he,  '  A  man's  a  great  ass  who  has  got  a 
good  trade,  if  he  follows  it.  Let  him  go  in  and  make  a  lot  more 
money  at  something  else.  Then  he  has  his  trade  to  fall  back  on  if 
any  thing  goes  wrong.'  So  this  editor  of  ours  is  wise  enough  to  let 
you  edit  for  him  while  he  slips  away  to  make  more  money  at  some- 
thing else." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  him  miss  the  chance  of  crossing  the  con- 
tinent, and  seeing  all  the  wonders  of  California,  and  of  receiving 
something  handsome  to  bring  home,  and  all  for  one  course  of  six 
lectures  before  '  The  Yosemite  Indian  Institute,'  would  you?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Ingham,  who  does  not  much  regard 
consecutiveness  in  form  of  utterance  if  there  is  a  fair  connection  of 
thought,  "  I  believe  you  and  I  and  the  girls  could  edit  the  maga- 
zine just  as  well  as  he  can ;  and  write  it,  too,  for  that  matter.  I 
remember  once,  —  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  to  be  sure,  and 
knew  more,  and  could  do  more, —  I  wrote  all  the  articles  in  one  num- 
ber of  '  The  Xiphoid  Magazine,'  every  one.  It  was  great  fun  too. 
Even  the  current  part  of  the  serial  had  failed ;  and  I  just  read  up  to 
the  brink  of  the  chasm,  seized  my  pen,  and  shot  ahead  with  the 
momentum.  It  welded  beautifully  at  both*  ends.  Not  a  single  sub- 
scriber found  it  out ;  still  less  the  critics ;  not  even  the  author. 
Then  I  made  the  political  leader  —  a  rasper  it  was  —  and  the  short 
story,  and  the  serious  poem  and  the  sentimental  poem,  and  the  popu- 
lar science  paper,  and  all  of  'em.  Why,  the  notices  in  the  exchanges 
were  capital.  They  all  pointed  out  in  particular  how  greatly  the 
editor  had  improved  in  so  selecting  as  to  give  a  lively  variety  in  style 
as  well  as  in  subject." 
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Here  came  in  Fausta  Carter  and  Anna  Haliburton,  and  Haliburton 
himself,  "to  play  propriety,"  he  said,  "  for  the  two  lovers;"  whose 
arms  were  indeed  twined  about  each  other  in  a  lover-like  manner 
enough. 

"  Upon  what  are  your  high  mightinesses  deliberating  ?  "  inquired 

Anna. 

"  The  organization  of  a  secret  directory  of  five,  being  those  here 
present,  to  depose  the  editor,  write  all  the  articles,  and  usurp  the 
entire  control  of  the  magazine,"  stated  Carter,  with  much  gravity. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Ingham  ;  "  it  must  be  secret,  or  else  all  the  un- 
successful writers  will  say  that  there  is  a  click  which  is  in  control. 
It's  odd,  what  curious  ideas  those  worthy  people  get  into  their  heads. 
They  never  imagine  their  MSS.  are  '  declined  with  thanks,'  because 
they  are  not  fit  to  print ;  they  know  it  is  because  some  corrupt  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  with  less  deserving  but  more  unscrupulous 
parties.  Now,  this  is  the  way ; "  and  Ingham  read  from  a  letter  he 
had  taken  off  Carter's  pile  of  papers,  and  which  seemed,  indeed,  to 
have  furnished  the  text  of  his  remarks :  " '  I  am  aware,  that,  as  I  am 
without  the  name  and  fame  of  a  literateur?  "  —  Ingham  spelled  out 
the  bad  French,  —  "  '  I  can  have  but  small  hopes  of  due  recognitidn. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  an  inducement  that  I  wish  for  no  remuneration. 
I  am  confident  that  if  you  should  allow  me  a  hearing,  I  shall  quickly 
rise  to  the  position  I  feel  myself  capable  of  maintaining.'  False 
French,  true  conceit,  bad  English,  discourteous  imputations,  bribery, 
undervaluation  of  money,  belief  that  real  literary  excellence  must 
have  illegitimate  outside  help  !  What  hope  is  there  for  such  a  crude, 
muddled  mess  as  this  person  has  in  place  of  a  mind  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  his  despising  money  is  a  bad  sign,"  said  Anna. 

"  It  is,  though,"  said  Ingham,  in  a  tone  of  conviction  ;  "  one  of  the 
worst,  in  the  way  he  puts  it.  Either  he  thinks  that  we  are  for  sale 
for  a  price,  —  not  to  say  that  it  is  so  disgracefully  small,  —  or  he 
means  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  receive  money  for  writing.  Very 
likely  he  really  imagines  the  first  alternative  ;  which,  you  see,  would 
prove  my  point.  And  if  he  means  the  other,  it  shows  a  misjudgment 
as  hopeless  as  the  immorality ;  though  hopeless  for  a  different  reason. 
In  one  case,  he  is  knavish  ;  in  the  other,  foolish." 

"  Why,"  said  Fausta,  "you  don't,. surely,  mean  that  lucre  is  the 
only  source  of  literature  ?  I  know  Dr.  Johnson,  or  some  other  old 
hack,  said  that  nothing  was  ever  well  written  that  was"  not  written 
for  money,  or  something  like  it ;  but  that  was  because  nothing  else 
could  make  him  work,  was  it  not?  " 

"  The  motives  of  literature,"  philosophized  Ingham,   "  are  as  va- 
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rious  and  as  mixed  as  all  bodies  of  motives  that  propel  great  interests. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  poor  pay  is  one  main 
reason  of  poor  write  as  well  as  poor  preach ;  in  this  country,  at  any 
rate." 

Then  they  all  cried  out  together  upon  him. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Ingham,"  said  Carter ;  "  plenty  of 
cases  of-  first-rate  pay,  I  guess." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Anna  Haliburton,  "how  can  you?  Miss 
Warner,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Prescott,  Irving  ;  ever  so  many  !  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  added  Fausta  Carter ;  "  and  even  if  you  take  news- 
paper stories,  there's  Cobb  and  such  people  get  landed  estates  by 
them." 

"  Yes,"  chorused  Haliburton  himself,  who  had  not  said  a  word, 
"  they  say  ninety -seven  per  cent  of  the  men  in  business  fail.  I'm 
sure  the  people  in  literature  do  better  than  that !  Now,  there's  a 
computation  in  a  pamphlet  of  Carey's,  that  enumerates  about  two 
and  three-quarters  millions  of  volumes  of  the  works  of  thirty-six 
authors,  that  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  up  to  1868,  for  a  whole  amount  of  over  four  million 
dollars.  You  know,  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  author  gets  half  profits  ; 
and  that  half  profits  in  the  long  run  is  about  ten  per  dent.  Thus  it 
seems  we  have  been  paying  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  or  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  three  dozen 
native  authors  alone,  not  including  reprints.  I  confess,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  all  they  earned  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  undismayed  colonel,  as  stubborn  as  Sir  J.  Fitz- 
james  on  the  "  side  hill,"  "  if  you  will  make  out  an  actual  census, 
showing  that  three  succeed  out  of  every  hundred  who  try  literature, 
I'll  believe  it:  not  otherwise.  Even  Solomon  could  have  fooled 
himself  with  tables  of  averages.  I  don't  doubt  he  relied  on  some 
excessively  handsome  tabulation  of  expenses  for  calico,  and  *so  on, 
before  he  recruited  that  harem  of  his.  But  let  me  state  a  single 
case,  and  see  what  you  will  say  to  that :  Here  came  to  me,  two 
days  ago,  a  man  with  a  good  introduction  and  a  good  face  and  good 
sense  and  a  good  idea.  He  wanted  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
magazine,  on  the  newspapers  of  New  York  City.  He  wanted  to  get 
together  every  number  of  every  paper  issued  in  New  York  during 
one  month;  daily  and  weekly,  secular  and  religious,  general  and 
special ;  to  arrange  them,  and  then  to  analyze  and  discuss  their 
dealings  with  facts  in  general,  and  the  established  facts  of  that 
month  in  particular.  He  would  have  classified  their  editorials,  for 
one  thing,  showing  what  they  discussed,  what  proportion  of  space 
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was  devoted  to  one  kind  of  topic  and  to  another,  and  so  on.  Then 
he  was  going  to  rectify  the  whole  by  what  an  astronomer  would  call 
the  personal  equation  in  each  case  :  he  would  have  shown  the  inter- 
ests that  controlled  each  editor"  — 

"  Popular  notion,  that,  among  newspaper  editors  !  "  interrupted 
Carter,  with  sarcasm ;  "  did  he  advert  to  the  kind  of  notice  that  the 
newspapers  would  bestow  on  such  a  picee  of  work  ?  " 

"  Whether  the  editors  would  have  been  pleased  or  not,"  resumed 
Ingham,  "  that  piece  of  work,  if  properly  done,  would  have  been 
greatly  instructive  and  valuable.  But  what  had  I  to  say  ?  1  knew 
very  well  what  the  editor  would  say,  and  I  said  it.  That  it  was  a 
capital  idea  ;  that  we  could  afford  perhaps  fifteen  pages  of  space  for 
it,  while  there  would  be  matter  for  a  whole  book.  That  we  could 
pay  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  it  at  most ;  whereas  it 
would  cost  good  part  or  all  of  that  to  collect  the  newspapers  re- 
quired, not  to  mention  several  weeks  of  labor  in  discussing  such  a 
monstrous  mass  of  material.  And  that  I  did  not  believe  the  matter 
would  pay  if  published  in  book  form,  either." 

"  Well,"  said  Anna,  "  what  did  he  say  to  tha*  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  meditated  a  little,  and  then  suggested  that  it  looked  as 
if  the  better  the  work  the  poorer  the  pay.  And  I  agreed  in  part. 
Some  literary  historian  has  suggested  that  most  of  the  really  valu- 
able books  have  not  brought  gain  to  either  author  or  publisher. 
But  this  is  true  only  in  some  departments  of  authorship,  or  at  some 
periods.  It  is  true  enough,  however,  just  now,  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
our  magazines  do  not  pay  what  would  justify  a  writer  in  doing  such 
work  as  this  ingenious  friend  proposed,  although  it  is  a  capital  sort 
of  work.  And  they  do  really,  in  one  sense,  pay  less  in  proportion  as 
the  work  is  better.  That  is,  they  pay  by  the  page,  which  promotes 
diffuseness.  The  more  the  thought  is  dense,  and  the  language  terse, 
that  is,  the  better  the  literature,  the  less  it  brings.  It  is  exactly 
like  paying  just  as  much  a  pound  for  pure  gold  as  for  crude  quartz 
from  the  vein.  Now,  here  is  a  fact :  what  have  you  to  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  Why,''  said  Carter,  "  the  man  couldn't  get  as  much  as  he 
deserved.  That's  exactly  my  own  complaint  at  present.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  heaven,  if  all  the  good  people  should  be  as  well 
off  as  they  ought  in  this  world,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  the  colonel.  "  But  I  could  give  you  other  like 
instances.  I  have  myself  known  of  enough  to  convince  me  that 
merit  is  really  quite  often  an  obstacle  to  success.  For  you  see  the 
man  could  not  afford  to  develop  his  own  idea,  though  it  was  actually 
well  worth  developing." 
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"  Well,"  rejoined  Carter,  "  practically,  you  will  have  to  come  to 
this :  Pay  what  you  can  afford,  go  without  what  you  can't  afford, 
and  wait  until  accumulation  of  capital  and  progress  of  differentiation 
shall  furnish  the  men  and  women  to  write,  and  the  means  to  pay 
them.  As  for  you  and  me,  we  write  in  order  to  express  our  views ; 
and  we  receive  pay  only  that  we  may  not  violate  an  important  law 
of  political  economy  !  " 

The  five  friends  did,  however,  actually  get  an  article  on  paper  be- 
fore they  separated  that  night  —  you  seel 


FOLSOM'S    TRANSLATION    OF   THE 
GOSPELS.l 

IT  is  too  late  to  ask  the  question 
whether  any  thing  different  from  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible  is  needed 
by  the  community.  That  is  already 
settled  by  the  number  of  versions 
made  in  recent  times,  and  the  num- 
ber of  editions  through  which  they 
rapidly  pass.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
clearer,  than  that  some  of  the  best 
biblical  students  in  England  and 
America,  belonging  to  widely  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Christian  Church,  are 
impelled,  by  their  love  of  accurate 
scholarship,  to  revise  the  old  transla- 
tion or  form  new  ones ;  and  that  eager 
minds  in  both  countries  lay  hold 
of  their  works  when  published  with 
a  far  greater  zest  than  they  seize  the 
new  books  of  the  day.  Even  those 
who  most  appreciate  the  common 
version  cannot  deny,  that,  in  spite  of 
its  numerous  excellences,  it  sometimes 
fails  to  represent  the  original.  It  often 
confuses  the  reader  by  arbitrarily 
giving  the  same  meanings  to  different 
words,  and  different  meanings  to  the 
same  word.  Sometimes  it  misleads 
him  by  making  use  of  a  faulty  copy 

1  The  Four  Gospels,  translated  from  the  Greek 
text  of  Ti?chendorf,  with  the  various  readings  of 
Grienbach,  Laclunann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Meyer,  Alford,  and  others,  and  with  critical  and 
expository  notes.  By  Nathaniel  S.  Foisom. 
Boston:  A.  Williams  &  Co.  l£mo,  pp.  470. 


of  the  original ;  but  still  more  frequent- 
ly by  a  careless  disregard  of  gram- 
matical accuracy,  as  in  the  insertion 
or  omission  of  the  article,  and  a  Con- 
fusion about  moods  and  tenses.  So, 
although  it  is  true  that  we  have  a 
better  version  of  the  Bible  than  of 
any  other  ancient  book,  we  ar4  none 
the  less  dissatisfied  with  it  •'because 
we  see  the  possibility  of  gainihg  some- 
thing better  still. 

There  does,  however,  remain  the 
question,  which  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster passed  over  so  liglitly  in  his 
valuable  work  on  "  Bible  Revision," 
whether  we  shall  encourage  an  en- 
tirely new  translation,  or  a  simple  re- 
vision of  the  present  one.  But  even 
this  is  fast  becoming  settled  by  the 
good  sense  and  practical  judgment  of 
our  churches.  They  have  decided  in 
favor  of  both.  For  it  is  felt  that 
Bible-reading  has  two  objects,  which 
are  in  reality  very  Afferent,  although 
they  may  be  always  united  in  some 
degree.  We  may  read  the  book  chiefly 
as  a  devotional  exercise,  whose  main 
end  is  reached  by  quickening  the 
reverence,  adoration,  gratitude,  love, 
and  all  the  best  emotions  of  the  soul. 
This  puts  it  on  the  same  footing  in 
our  religious  services  with  the  organ, 
singing,  and  prayers  ;  all  of  which 
accomplish  their  highest  purpose  when 
they  so  attune  the  human  heart  as  to 
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make  it  beat  in  unison  with  the  great 
heart  of  the  world.  Now,  this  devo- 
tional effect  is  best  secured  by  keeping 
as  near  the  common  version  as  strict 
truthfulness  will  allow.  For  this  has 
become  hallowed  to  us  by  the  most 
sacred  of  associations.  It  is  freighted 
with  the  holiest  memories  of  child- 
hood, when  it  was  read  to  us  by  sainted 
lips.  It  fixes  the  heart  all  the  more 
on  spiritual  things,  because  its  style 
is  so  different  from  our  daily  speech 
and  journals  ;  and  the  very  words  are 
unlike  those  we  carelessly  use  in  the 
streets  -and  shops.  Hence,  if  chief 
reference  is  had  to  Sunday  services 
and  devotional  uses,"  a  revision  of  the 
common  version,  such  as  the  English 
Church  is  now  making,  is  all  that  the 
practical  judgment  of  the  people  ap- 
proves. For  we  wish  the  familiar 
phrasea  whenever  they  can  be  truth- 
fully retained;  and  hence  the  Uni- 
tarians, who  are  little  bound  by  habit 
and  tradition,  have  often  used  Noyes's 
version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  pulpits,  where  they  would  not 
introduce  Norton's  entirely  new  trans- 
lation. 

But  the  whole  case  is  altered  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  treat  the  Bible 
as  a  text-book  of  religious  truth.  Then 
that  familiarity  with  the  words  which 
fostered  the  devotional  feelings  hin- 
ders a  just  criticism  of  the  ideas  ;  or 
rather,  we  might  say,  familiarity  with 
the  words  is  mistaken  for  familiarity 
with  the  ideas.  Common  forms  of 
speech  pass  by  unquestioned  ;  the  un- 
common make  us  look  up  to  see  just 
what  is  meant.  Men  study  into 
occasional  eclipses  of  the  sun  more 
than  its  daily  shining ;  and  can  often 
tell  more  about  a  comet  which  they 
see  once,  than  about  the  stars  which 
they  see  always.  Hence  many  a 
reader  of  the  Bible  repeats  its  ex- 
pressions every  day,  without  weighing 


the  exact  shade  of  meaning ;  but  if  the 
same    thoughts  should  come  to  him, 
some  day,   dressed   in  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent style,  he  would  look  very  closely 
at  them,  to  see  their  full  bearing,  be- 
fore he  gave  his  assent.    The  greatest 
good   that   theological    students    get 
from  reading  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  is,  that,  in  the  slow  task  of  trans- 
lation, they  stop  at  each  little  word  to 
test  its  real   force  ;  and  something  of 
this  result  can  be  gained  by  the  or- 
dinary reader  from  any  new  version 
which  faithfully  presents,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  to-day,  the  old  and  undying 
truth.  There  are,  indeed,  other  advan- 
tages which  an  entirely  new  transla- 
tion has,  such  as   showing  that  the 
spirit  of  our  religion   is  independent 
of  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly 
stated ;    but    what  has  just  been  said 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  Bible 
classes,  teachers,   and  all  students  of 
Christianity,    something    even    more 
accurate   then  the    "  authorized  ver- 
sion," and  at  the  same  time  widely  dif- 
ferent from,  it  in  the  style  of  language. 
Such  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  as 
this  latter  object  requires,  Mr.  Folsom 
has  succeeded  in  giving  us  in  the  work 
under  consideration.     It  is  the  result 
of  ten   years'   faithful   labor  on    the 
part  of  a  man  who  had  devoted  his 
previous   years  also   to   similar   pur- 
suits, and  had  studied  in  that  loving 
spirit  which  fully  sympathized  with  the 
work  in  hand.     He  has  aimed  to  pre- 
serve the  simple  narrative  style  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  express  it  in  the  pop- 
ular speech  of  the  day.     Retaining, 
for   satisfactory  reasons,  the  old  thee 
and  thou,  he  has  clothed  every  thing 
else  in  a  modern  dress,  and  thus  given, 
as  he  wished,  "  some  freshness  to  the 
Christian  records."     He  has  made  the 
work  all  the  more  attractive  by  divid- 
ing' it  into  paragraphs,  and  printing 
the  poetical  quotations  from  the  Old 
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Testament  in  smaller  type  and  poet- 
ical form,  according  to  our  custom 
in  other  books.  Yet  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  his  pages  are  somewhat 
marred  by  a  needless  multiplication 
of  the  brackets  which  take  the  place 
of  italicized  words  in  the  common 
version.  Where  the  corresponding 
English  idiom  requires  that  the  article 
or  verb  should  be  expressed,  we  should 
print  it  without  the  brackets ;  as  in 
such  cases  as,  "An  angel  of  [the] 
Lord  ;  "  and,  "  Immanuel,  which  be- 
ing interpreted  is,  God  [is]  with  us." 
An  extreme  conscientiousness  seems 
to  have  made  our  author  err  on  what 
he  would  regard  the  safer  side.  We 
shall  also  oppose  Mr.  Folsom's  attempt 
to  naturalize  "  Kleopas  and  Kaiaphas." 
He  shall  not  have  our  company  in  go- 
ing to  "  Kapharnaum,"  or  our  voice  to 
help  him  call  Jesus  a  "  Nazoraean. " 
It  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  useless,  to  re- 
name familiar  towns  and  people  5  and 
the  best  part  of  Campbell's  Rhetoric 
is  where  he  protests  against  all  such 
attempts. 

Some  of  the  new  renderings  given 
us  are  peculiarly  felicitous  ;  as  (Matt. 
x.  16),  "  Therefore  become  wary  as 
serpents  and  unsoiled  as  doves ;  "  and 
(Matt.  xxvi.  41),  "The  spirit  [is] 
eager,  but  the  flesh  weak ;  "  and  (John 
i.  13),  "Not  of  [particular]  race," 
instead  of  the  unexpressive  phrase, 
"  Not  of  Mood."  There  is  an  unusual 
vigor  also  in  the  brevity  of  some  other 
renderings  :  "  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth  ;  "  Fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is 
aglow  ; "  "  A  storm  to-day,  for  the  sky 

is lowering  ;  "  and  many  others 

of  like  character  might  be  quoted. 

In  two  prominent  points  we  think 
this  new  translation  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  every  student  of  the 
Gospels.  It  carefully  distinguishes 
differing  words,  which  the  common 
version  sometimes  confounds ;  and  just 


as  carefully  avoids  introducing  any 
arbitrary  distinctions  which  do  not 
really  exist.  Thus  the  common  ver- 
sion employs  the  one  word  temptation 
to  denote  both  a  trial  of  virtue  and  a 
trial  of  courage  or  faith ;  while  our 
modern  English  usage  admits  of  the 
former  sense  alone.  Hence  Mr.  Fol- 
som  is  right  in  following  the  old  ver- 
sion when  it  says,  Jesus  was  "  tempted 
by  the  Devil,"  and  equally  right  in 
varying  from  it  by  saying,  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  "Do  not  bring  into 
trial ; "  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  you 
enter  not  into  trial."  This  is  a  real 
distinction,  which  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Gospels  requires  us  to  make/ 

Again,  the  common  version  uses  the 
term  "world,"  as  a  translation  of  two 
Greek  words  which  are  utterly  unlike 
in  their  meaning,  and  by  so-  doing 
misleads  every  reader  who  trusts  to 
the  English  alone.  When  a  man 
reads  (Matt,  xiii.)  that  the  field  is 
"  the  world,"  and  the  harvest  the  "  end 
of  the  world,"  he  naturally  thinks  that 
the  world  which  ends  is  the  field 
which  was  planted.  But  in  reality 
something  very  different  is  expressed 
by  the  Greek,  as  Mr.  Folsom  shows 
by  his  translation  :  "  The  field  is  the 

world, and  the  harvest  is  [the] 

close  of  [the]  age So  also  will  it 

be  in  the  close  of  the  age."  And* 
again  (Matt,  xii.),  "  Whoever  should 
speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither 
in  this  age  nor  in  the -coming."  The 
same  accuracy  also  requires  in  Matt, 
xxiv. :  "  Tell  us  when  these  things  will 

be,  and  what  the  sign of  [the] 

close  of  the  age."  The  Gospels  never 
speak,  in  a  single  instance,  of  the  end 
of  the  cosmos,  —  the  planet  we  live 

On; but  only  of  the  end  of  the  age 

in  which  those  writers  lived  ;  and  this 
distinction,  which  is  so  completely  lost 
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sight  of  in  the  common  version,  is 
always  borne  in  mind  by  Mr.  Folsom. 
Hence,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
he  gives  us  "  the  anxiety  of  the  times," 
instead  of  "  the  care  of  this  world." 

But  the  common  version,  while 
thus  neglecting  one  distinction,  arbi- 
trarily makes  another.  It  gives  us 
the  terms  "  damn  "  and  "  damnation  " 
to  express  a  sentence  passed  by  the 
Almighty,  but  "judge",  and  "judg- 
ment" to  denote  the  decisions  of  any 
human  tribunal.  What  English 
readers  would  think  that  the  same 
Greek  word  was  used  in  both  cases  ? 

S)w,  the  fact  that  a  translator  be- 
ves  the  judgments  of  Go<J  to  be 
for  eternity,  and  those  of  man  for 
time,  should  not  be  allowed  to  influ- 
ence the  rendering  he  gives ;  for 
whatever  expresses  the  meaning  in 
one  case  should  be  employed  in  the 
other  also.  If  it  is  right  to  say,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned," 
we  must  also  make  Jesus  say,  offen- 
sive as  vthe  words  may  seem,  "Wo- 
man, hath  no  man  damned  thee  ? .  .  . 
Neither  do  I  damn  thee:  go  and  sin 
no  more."  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  right  to  say,  "Judas  saw 
that  he  (Christ)  was  condemned,"  we 
are  bound  by  the  same  rule  to  declare, 
"  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned." It  is  a  serious  blemish  on 
'our  common  version,  that  it  uses 
these  widely  different  terms  to  repre- 
sent the  same  'Greek  word ;  and  Mr. 
Folsom's  book  is  the  more  valuable 
for  avoiding  this  error.  Thus  he 
gives  us  in  Mark  xii.  40,  "  These  will 
receive  a  great  deal  more  severe  judg- 
ment ; "  and  (John  v.  29),  "They  who 
practised  what  was  base  unto  resur- 
rection to  judgment."  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  in  any  translation,  to  make 
one  word  exactly  cover  another 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  its  meaning;  but  no  arbitrary  dis- 


tinctions, like  the  one  we  pointed  out, 
should  be  ever  introduced. 

Still,  the  chief  advantage  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  Gospels  will  come 
from  our  increased  knowledge  of 
Greek  grammar,  which  enables  us  to 
avoid  a  frequent  source  of  error  in 
the  common  version.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  was  so  well  treated  by 
Dean  Trench,  some  years  ago,  that 
his  large  class  of  readers  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  book  in  which  his  best  sug- 
gestions are  carried  out.  Thus,  the 
article  is  faithfully  inserted  when 
found  in  the  original ;  and  we  read 
(John  iii.  10),  "  Art  thou  the  teacher 
of  Israel  ?  "  instead  of  "  a  teacher," 
as  the  common  version  erroneously 
gives  it.  The  precise  force  of  prepo- 
sitions is  carefully  weighed  and  given. 
Jesus  comes  "in  his  kingdom,"  not 
"into"  it  (Luke  xxiii.  42).  He  sat 
"by  the  well,"  instead  of  "on"  it, 
when  fatigued  (John  iv.  6).  It  was 
"zeal  for  thy  house,"  not  "of"  it, 
which  consumed  the  Psalmist  (John 
ii.  17).  Jesus  did  not  tell  the  Phari- 
sees (Luke  xvii.  21)  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  "  within  "  them,  — 
which  would  have  been  very  far  from 
true,  —  but  that  it  was  "  among  "  them 
already,  although  they  did  not  see  it. 
And  the  scribes  used  to  "  strain  out 
the  gnat,"  instead  of  straining  "  at " 
it,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 

This  book  has  also  succeeded,  al- 
though not  perfectly,  in  preserving 
the  proper  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
verbs.  How  much  more  vivid  the 
narrative  when  it  reads  (Mark  ii.  18), 
"The  Pharisees  were  (at  that  time) 
fasting;"  and  again  (Luke  i.  59), 
"  They  proceeded  to  call  him  Zacha- 
riah,"  but  were  interrupted  by  his 
mother.  So,  also,  in  Luke  v.  6,  we 
are  told,  "Their  nets  were  beginning 
to  burst ;  "  but  they  did  not  break,  as 
the  common  version  says :  and  every 
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reader  of  John  vi.  21  will  prefer  "  the 
land  to  which  they  were  going,"  to 
"the  land  whither  they  went." 
Trench  thought,  that,  although  the 
grammar  requires  it,  one  might  hesi- 
tate to  say,  "  I  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen,"  instead  of  the  common,  "  I 
have  bought;"  but  the  book  before 
us  does  not  hesitate  to  do  it  at  all. 
But  why  say,  in  Mark  xvi.  2,  "  The 
sun  having  [just]  risen  "  ?  The  sim- 
ple truth  appears  to  be,  that  Matthew 
represents  the  women  as  going  to  the 
sepulchre  at  dawn,  and  Mark  dis- 
tinctly says  it  was  after  sunrise. 
Very  possibly  he  meant  just  after 
sunrise;  but  does  he  exactly  say 
so? 

In  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  the  attempt  to 
give  the  precise  force  of  the  aorist 
tense  changes  somewhat  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus'  exclamation  on  the 
cross,  and  makes  it  read,  "  My  God ! 
why  didst  thou  forsake  me  ?  "  This 
indicates  that  he  did  not  feel  forsaken 
at  that  moment  by  the  Father,  in 
which  case  he  could  not  have  prayed  to 
him ;  but  only  that,  in  his  agony,  he 
naturally  asks  why  he  had  been  given 
up  to  the  power  of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Folsoin  is  not  always  so  suc- 
cessful in  securing  a  good  English 
equivalent  for  the  Greek;  and  we 
hope  he  will  be  led  to  revise  his  use 
of  the  potential  mood,  on  the  ground, 
that,  whatever  its  original  force  may 
have  been,  it  does  not  convey  the 
right  sense  to  the  common  reader  of 
to-day.  Thus  the  common  reader  of 
Matt.  v.  20,  "  Unless  your  righteous- 
ness exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  you  should  in  no  wise 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  will 
understand  that  such  a  person  can 
enter,  but  onght  to  stay  outside; 
which  is  by  no  means  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  So  we  object  to  Matt,  xxiii. 
39,  "  Henceforward  you  should  not 


see  me."  The  "  would  "  and  "  could  " 
are  much  better  managed;  but  of 
this  use  of  "  should,"  we  must  say,  as 
Mr.  Folsoni  does  of  the  common  ver-' 
sion,  "It  is  not  the  speech  of  the 
people ; "  and  we  do  not  think  it  cau 
be  supported  by  quotations  from  the 
best  modern  writers. 

Besides  the  translation,  this  book 
contains  fifty  pages  of  "  Various  Head- 
ings," and  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  notes.  The  latter  are  as  useful 
as  they  are  brief,  and  will  be  found 
of  peculiar  value  when  relating  to 
the  Gospel  of  John.  No  other  single 
volume  will  equal  this  as  a  commen- 
tary, especially  with  the  help  afforded 
by  the  translation.  The  pages  of 
"  Various  Readings  "  have  a  very  for- 
bidding look,  but  become  clear  to 
every  student  after  a  little  examina- 
tion. Their  greatest  service  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  conviction 
they  bring  of  the  essential  unimpor- 
tance of  all  such  variations.  Who- 
ever has  conducted  a  Shakspeare 
class,  to  which  each  member  brought 
a  different  edition  of  the  dramatist, 
has  continually  noticed  the  same  kind 
of  various  readings  that  mark  our 
New  Testament.  Yet  if  these  could 
arise  in  Shakspeare  in  less  than  three 
hundred  years,  how  could  they  help 
creeping  in  to  books  which  are  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  older? 
It  was,  however,  a  good  idea  in  Mr. 
Folsom  to  show  just  what  these  vari-x 
ations  are,  and  how  little  they  amount 
to,  after  all. 

We  accept  this  book,  therefore,  as 
the  best  contribution  that  America 
has  made  of  late  years  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Gospels.  We 
have  nothing  but  commendations  for 
its  aim,  spirit,  and  learning ;  and  our 
few  criticisms  have  been  offered  chiefly 
as  friendly  questions,  addressed  to  an 
author  who  weighs  each  word  with 
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patient  care,  and  has  a  reason  for  all 
that  seems  most  doubtful. 

EICHABD  METCALF. 


POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

MR.  BASIL  MONTAGU  PICKER- 
ING, the  son  and  successor  of  William 
Pickering,  the  English  Aldus,  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb's  "  Poetry  for  Children," 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  the 
better  part  of  a  hundred  years.1  The 
work  was  originally  issued  in  1809,  by 
William  Godwin,  the  author  of  "Po- 
litical Justice,"  and  of  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams/' who,  under  the  firm  name  of 
M.  J.  Godwin  &  Co.,  was  quite  a  suc- 
cessful publisher  of  children's  books. 
The  modest  merits  of  these  poems 
were  not  seen  or  appreciated  by  the 
critics  or  the  public ;  and  the  authors 
were  not  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of 
them ;  and  the  work  became  so  scarce, 
that  Lamb,  who  had  neglected  to  keep 
a  copy  of  it,  complained  to  Bernard 
Barton  that  it  could  not  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  Of  the  eight  and 
thirty  poems  in  the  dainty  little  vol- 
ume under  notice,  only  about  a  third 
were  written  by  Charles  Lamb ;  the 
rest  are  from  Mary's  facile  pen.  The 
well-known  beautiful  lines  on  the 
death  of  the  young  Quakeress,  Hes- 
ter Savory,  and  a  few  other  of  Lamb's 
contributions  to  "Poetry  for  Children," 
were  included  in  the  edition  of  his 
"  Works  "  published  in  1818. 

"  Our  little  poems  are  but  humble," 
says  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge. 
"You  must  read  them,  remembering 
they  were  task-work ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  admire  the  number  of  sub- 
jects, all  of  children,  picked  out  by  an 

1  Poetry  for  Children,  by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  Edited  and  prefaced  by  llichard  Herne 
Shepherd.  London:  Ba^il  Montagu  Pickering. 
18/2. 


old  bachelor  and  an  old  maid.  Many 
parents  would  not  have  found  so 
many."  Undoubtedly  Coleridge  was 
pleased  with  the  excellent  but  unpre- 
tending production,  and  commended 
it,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  letters  to  the 
Lambs,  which  Charles,  in  a  despond- 
ing mood,  foolishly  destroyed.  The 
"Poetry  for  Children"  will  interest 
the  admirers  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
lovers  of  Elia  and  Bridget;  and  is 
worthy  of  being  a  favorite  with  all 
parents  and  children.  It  is  a  pleasant 
relief,  after  reading  the  "  strong  lines  " 
in  fashion  in  this  "  excitement-loving 
age,"  to  take  up  a  work  like  the 
"  Poetry  for  Children,"  with  its  pretty, 
pleasing,  simple  little  verses,  so  fresh 
and  natural  and  wholesome.  Per- 
haps we  had  better  quote  a  Jpoem  or 
two  from  this  little-known  work. 
Here  is  one  on  some  "  Coffee-slips." 
The  Frenchman's  name,  we  are  in- 
formed in  a  note,  was  Desclieux ; 
and  the  story  is  to  be  found  ia  the 
Abbe  Raynal's  "  History  of  the  Set- 
tlements and  Trade  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies." 

"  Whene'er  I  fragrant  coffee  drink, 
I  on  the  generous  Frenchman  think 
Whose  noble  perseverance  bore 
The  tree  to  Martin ico's  shore. 
While  yet  her  colony  was  new, 
Her  island  products  but  a  few, 
Two  shoots  from  off  a  coffee-tree 
He  carried  with  him  o'er  the  sea. 
Each  little  tender  coffee-slip 
He  waters  daily  in  the  ship ; 
And,  as  he  tends  his  embryo  trees, 
Feels  he  is  raising  'midst  the  seas 
Coffee  groves,  whose  ample  shade 
Shall  screen  the  dark  Creolian  maid. 
But  soon,  alas  !  his  darling  pleasure, 
In  watching  this  his  precious  treasure, 
Is  like  to  fade ;  for  water  fails 
On  board  the  ship  in  which  he  sails. 
Now  all  the  reservoirs  are  shut, 
The  crew  on  short  allowance  put ; 
So  small  a  drop  is  each  man's  share, 
Few  leavings  you  may  think  there  are 
To  water  these  poor  coffee  plants  ! 
But  he  supplies  their  gasping  wants; 
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Even  from  his  own  dry,  parched  lips 

He  spares  it  for  his  coffee-slips. 

Water  he  gives  his  nurslings  first, 

Ere  he  allays  hi.  own  deep  thirst ; 

Lest  if  he  first  the  water  sip 

He  bear  too  far  his  eager  lip. 

He  sees  them  droop,  for  want  of  more  ; 

Yet,  when  they  reach  the  destined  shore, 

With  pride  the  heroic  gardener  sees 

A  living  sap  stiil  in  his  trees. 

The  islanders  his  praise  resound  ; 

Coffee  plantations  rise  around ; 

And  Marti nico  loads  her  ships 

With  produce  from  those  dear-saved  slips." 

Here  is  another,  which  is  all  about  — 

"GOING  INTO  BREECHES." 
"Joy  to  Philip !  he  this  day 
Has  his  long  coats  cast  away, 
And  (the  childish  season  gone) 
Put  the  manly  breeches  on. 
Officer  on  gay  parade, 
Red-coat  in  his  first  cockade, 
Bridegroom  in  his  wedding  trim, 
Birthday  beau  surpassing  him, 
Never  did  with  conscious  gait 
Strut  about  in  half  the  state 
Or  the  pride  (yet  free  from  sin) 
Of  my  little  manikin  : 
Never  was  there  pride  or  bliss 
Half  so  rational  as  his. 
Sashes,  frocks,  to  those  that  need  'em, 
Philip's  limbs  have  got  their  freedom. 
He  can  run,  or  he  can  ride, 
And  do  twenty  things  beside, 
Which  his  petticoats  forbade : 
Is  he  not  a  happy  lad  ? 
Now  he's  under  other  banners 
He  must  leave  his  former  manners  : 
Bid  adieu  to  female  games, 
And  forget  their  very  names  ; 
Puss-in-corners,  hide-and-seek, 
Sports  for  girls  and  pussies  weak  ! 
Baste-the-bcar  he  may  now  play  at, 
Leap-frog,  football,  sport  away  at ; 
Show  his  skill  and  strength  at  cricket ; 
Mark  his  distance,  pitch  his  wicket ; 
Run  about  in  winter's  snow 
Till  his  cheeks  and  fingers  glow  ; 
Climb  a  tree  or  scale  a  wall 
Without  any  fear  to  fall; 
If  he  get  a  hurt  or  bruise, 
To  complain  he  must  refuse, 
Though  the  anguish  and  the  smart 
Go  unto  his  little  heart ; 
He  must  have  his  courage  ready, 
Keep  his  voice  and  visage  steady  ; 
Brace  his  eyeballs  stiff  as  drum, 


That  a  tear  may  never  come  ; 
And  his  grief  must  only  speak 
From  the  color  in  his  chetk. 
This  and  more  he  must  endure, 
Hero  he  in  miniature. 
Th*is  and  more  must  now  be  done, 
Now  the  breeches  are  put  on." 

We*  conclude  with  this  pleasant  lit- 
tle satire  on  an  unfortunate  hero :  — 

"  FEIGNED  COURAGE." 

"  Horatio,  of  ideal  courage  vain, 
Was  flourishing  in  air  his  father's  cane ; 
And,  as  the  fumes  of  v.tlor  swelled  his  pate, 
Now  thought  himself  this  hero,  and  now  that: 
'  And  now/  he  cried,  '  I  will  Achilles  be  : 
My  sword  I  brandish;  see,  the  Trojans  flee ! 
Now  I'll  be  Hector,  when  his  angry  blade 
A  lane  through  heaps  of  slaughtered  Grecians 

made ; 

And  now  ray  deeds  still  braver  I'll  evince, 
I  am  no  less  than  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
Give  way,  ye  coward  French  1 '    As  thus  he 

spoke, 

And  aimed  in  fancy  a  sufficient  stroke 
To  fix  the  fate  of  Crecy  or  Poictiers 
(The  Muse  relates  the  hero's  fate  with  tears), 
He  struck  his  milk-white  hand  against  a  nail, 
Sees  his  own  blood,  and  feels  his  courage  fail. 
Ah  !  where  is  now  that  boasted  valor  flown, 
That  in  the  tented  field  so  late  was  shown  ? 
Achilles  weeps,  great  Hector  hangs  his  head, 
And  the  Black  Prince  goes  whimpering    to 

bed." 

TOM  FOLIO. 


SMILES'S   "  CHARACTER,"  —  AND 
HIS  SON'S  TRAVELS. 

A  NEW  presentation  of  good  old 
truths  is  necessary  from  time  to  time ; 
and  if  Mr.  Smiles  cannot  claim,  in  the 
ideas  advanced  in  his  latest  book, 1 
the  right  of  original  authorship,  yet 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  an  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  instructive  discussion 
of  this  well-worn  topic. 

After  stating  that  the  worth  and 
true  prosperity  of  a  community  de- 
pends on  the  character,  not  of  its 
ablest,  but  of  its  average  man,  and 
enumerating  the  influences  which  af- 
fect its  formation,  he  considers  the 

i  Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  New  York.  1872. 
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various  qualities  which  together  make 
up  character. 

Under  the  titles  of  Work,  Courage, 
Self-control,  Duty,  Faithfulness,  Tem- 
per, Manner,  and  Art,  we  find  essays 
enforcing  the  practical  advantages 
as  well  as  the  moral  obligation  of 
these  qualities. 

The  powerful  influence  which  read- 
ing has  upon  the  character  is  not  for- 
gotten nor  underrated ;  and  in  the 
chapter  "  On  the  Companionship  of 
Books,"  Mr.  Smiles  advances  biogra- 
phy as  the  most  interesting,  instruc- 
tive, and  in  all  ways  profitable  class 
of  literature.  He  writes,  — 

"  What  are  all  the  novels,  that  find 
such  multitudes  of  readers,  but  so 
many  fictitious  biographies?  What 
are  the  dramas  that  people  crowd  to 
see,  but  so  much  acted  biography  ? 
Strange  that  the  highest  genius  should 
be  employed  on  the  fictitious  biogra- 
phy, and  so  much  commonplace  abil- 
ity on  the  real!"  Of  the  Bible  he 
writes,  "  At  the  head  of  all  biogra- 
phies stands  the  Great  Biography,  — 
the  Book  of  books."  Of  "Plutarch's 
Lives  :  "  "...  If  it  were  possible  to 
poll  the  great  body  of  readers,  in  all 
ages,  whose  minds  have  been  influ- 
enced and  directed  by  books,  it  is 
probable  that  —  excepting  always  the 
Bible  —  the  immense  majority  of 
votes  would,  be  cast  in  favor  of  Plu- 
tarch ! " 

The  book  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  style,and  enriched  throughout 
by  biographical  incidents  and  charm- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  personal  life 
and  habits  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,  enforcing  and  illustrating  the 
truths  considered. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  volume 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  an  earnest 
young  man  or  woman  profitable  sub- 
jects of  thought,  and  worthy  rules  of 


action ;  and  into  the  hands  of  many 
such,  we  hope  it  may  fall. 

With  it  we  have  received  an  ac- 
count 1  of  a  voyage  made  lay  a  son  of 
Mr.  Smiles,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
search  of  health.  It  includes  a  resi- 
dence of  eighteen  months  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria,  of  which 
he  gives  some  interesting  pictures,  and 
a  trip  across  the  American  Continent. 

It  is  the  log  or  travelling  journal  of 
a  bright  boy,  edited  with  something 
of  a  father's  pride,  and  with  occasional 
traces  of  his  pen. 

Its  freedom  from  the  usual  specula- 
tions and  theories  of  travellers,  and 
its  detail,  will  make  it  an  interesting 
and  instructive  book  for  the  young. 


SHAKSPEARE  IN   GERMANY.1 

The  first  mention  of  Shakspeare's 
name  in  German  literature  occurs  in 
Daniel  George  Morhof's  "  Information 
Concerning  the  German  Language  and 
Poesy,"  published  at  Kiel  in  1682. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work, 
the  author  treats  of  English  poetry 
(."  Von  der  Engellander  Poeterey  " ) ; 
and,  among  other  things,  says,  "John 
Dryden  has  written  very  learnedly 
concerning  dramatic  poesy.  The 
Englishmen,  whom  he  cites,  are 
Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont, 
of  whose  works  I  have  seen  nothing. 
Ben  Jonson  has  written  many 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve 
no  small  praise."  Hereupon  follows 
a  brief  discussion  of  Ben  Jonson's 
peculiar  merits ;  but  not  a  single  word 

1  Round  the  World.  By  a  Boy.  Ed.  by  Samuel 
Smiles.  Harper  Brothers  :  New  York.  *  1872. 

s  /.  Geschichte  der  Shakspeare'schen  Dramen 
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more  is  given  to  Shakspeare.  Indeed, 
we  find  no  allusion  to  him  in  German 
print  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  except  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name,  in  1695,  by  F.  W.  Carp- 
zow,  an  obscuYe  writer,  who,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  William  Temple,  as- 
signs him  a  place  "  among  the  best 
English  poets."  In  1708,  Barthold 
Feind  of  Hamburg  prefaced  an  edition 
of  his  operas  or  "  musical  stage-plays  " 
with  an  essay  "  On  the  Temperament 
and  Mental  Constitution  of  a  Poet, 
and  Thoughts  on  the  Opera ; "  in  which 
he  describes  the  powerful  effects  of 
dramatic  poetry,  and,  in  confirmation 
of  his  statements,  says,  "Mr.  le 
Chevalier  Temple,  in  his  '  Essai  de  la 
Poesie/  p.  374,  relates  that  some  per- 
sons, when  they  hear  the  tragedies 
of  the  renowned  English  Tragicus, 
Shakspeare,  read  aloud,  have  often  be- 
gun to  scream  with  all  their  might 
(offt  lautes  liaises  an  zu  schreyen 
gefangen),  and  shed  copious  tears." 
In  Mencke's  "  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  Learned  Men/'  issued  in  1715, 
we  have  the  following  meagre  notice 
of  the  "  renowned  Tragicus : "  — 

"  Shakspeare  (Wm.),  an  English 
Dramaticus,  born  at  Stratford  in 
1564,  was  poorly  educated,  and  igno- 
rant of  Latin,  nevertheless  attained 
eminence  in  poesy.  He  had  a  face- 
tious nature,  but  could  also  be  very 
earnest,  and  excelled  in  tragedies. 
He  had  many  witty  and  subtle  com- 
bats with  Ben  Jonson,  although 
neither  of  them  won  much  thereby. 
He  died  at  Stratford,  1616,  April  23, 
in  his  fifty- third  year.  His  dramas 
and  tragedies,  of  which  he  wrote  very 
many,  were  printed  together  in  VI. 
parts  in  1709  at  London,  and  are 
highly  esteemed."  That  this  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  considered  satis- 
factory by  German  scholars,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  re-appears,  or 


rather  remains  unchanged,  in  Jocher's 
edition  of  the  same  work  published 
in  1751.  Ludolff  Benthem's  "  En gel- 
andischer  Kirch-  und  Schulen-Staat," 
published  at  Luneburg  in  1694,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  "  the  most  cele- 
brated learned  men  of  England,"  and 
gives  the  names  of  eighty  writers  be- 
longing to  the  Elizabethan  age-,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  Shakspeare. 
In  the  revised  edition  of  this  work, 
issued  in  1732,  the  chapter  "Von  den 
Gelehrten  in  Engeland,"  is  enlarged 
to  four  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  three  hun- 
dred and  six  persons,  and  among  them 
the  following  notice  of  Shakspeare : 
"  §  151.  William  Shakspeare  came 
into  this  world  at  Stratford  in  War- 
wickshire. His  erudition  was  very 
poor,  and  therefore  one  is  all  the  more 
astonished  that  he  was  an  excellent 
Poeta.  He  had  a  witty  head,  full  of 
jest ;  and  was  so  happy  in  tragedies 
and  comedies,  that  he  could  make  a 
Heraclitus  laugh  and  a  Democritus 
weep."  It  is  clear  that  these  isolat- 
ed scraps  of  information  concerning 
Shakspeare's  life,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary effects  produced  by  his  plays,  were 
either  copied  from  foreign  cyclopaedias, 
or  derived  from  mere  hearsay.  The 
first  German  writer  who  shows  any 
acquaintance  with  his  dramas  was 
the  Swiss  professor  and  poet,  John 
James  Bodmer ;  who,  in  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Marvellous  in  Poesy  "  (1740), 
extols  the  genius  of  "  Saspar ;  "  and,  in 
his  "  Observations  on  Poetic  Pictures," 
not  only  repeats  this  praise,  but  also 
quotes,  in  illustration  of  his  theory, 
a  passage  from  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream "  of  the  "  English- 
man Sasper."  [The  forms  Saspar 
and  Sasper  do  not  imply  Bodmer's 
ignorance  of  the  correct  orthography, 
but  are  an  example  of  the  method  of 
Germanizing  foreign  names  which 
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was  then  in  vogue.]  In  the  same 
year  (1741),  there  appeared  in  Berlin, 
a  translation  of  Shakspeare's,  "  Julius 
Caesar "  in  Alexandrines,  by  C.  W. 
Von  Borck,  Prussian  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  troupes  of  "  Eng- 
lish comedians  "  had  visited  the  va- 
rious courts  and  imperial  cities  of. 
Germany,  particularly  Brunswick, 
Cassel,  Dresden,  and  Nuremberg,  and 
represented  plays,  some  of  which  were 
obviously  mutilations  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  " Julius  Caesar,57  "Hamlet," 
"  King  Lear,"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice  ; "  and  these  itinerants  unques- 
tionably exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  German  Theatre. 
Nevertheless,  Von  Borck's  metrical 
version  of  "  Julius  Caesar,"  in  which  he 
took  superfluous  pains  to  rhyme  even 
the  prose  passages  of  the  original, 
was  the  first  complete  and  recognized 
translation  of  a  Shakspearian  drama 
published  in  Germany ;  and,  inade- 
quate as  is  the  rendering,  it  formed 
an  epoch  by  the  criticisms  (most  of 
them  decidedly  adverse)  which  it 
called  forth.  The  first  Sir  Oracle 
that  oped  his  mouth  was  Gottsched, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Poesy  in 
Leipsic  ;  who  declared  that  "  the  most 
wretched  harlequinade  of  our  vulgar 
comedians  is  hardly  so  full  of  blun- 
ders and  offences  against  the  rules  of 
the  stage  and  sound  reason,  as  this 
piece  of  Shakspeare ; "  and  advises 
the  translator  to  "select  henceforth 
better  originals/'  "otherwise  Ger- 
many will  owe  him  small  gratitude 
for  his  labors."  These  views  were 
repeated  by  Gottsched  in  occasional 
articles  during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and 
even  as  late  as  1765  (the  year  before 
his  death),  he  made  a  final  attack  on 
the  "great  British  idol."  His  dis- 
position to  catch  at  straws  is  seen  in 
the  citation  of  "  a  certain  Mrs.  Lenox, 


who  has  pointed  out  the  errors  in 
many  of  his  (Shakspeare's)  most  fa- 
mous pieces."  [The  reference  is  evi- 
dently to  Mrs.  Lenox's  "  Shakspeare 
Illustrated,"  &c.  London.  1753.  2 
vols.]  A  more  discriminating  cri- 
tique, in  the  form  of  a  comparison 
between  Shakspeare  and  Andreas 
Gryphius,  came  from  the  pen  of  John 
Elias  Schlegel ;  who,  while  condemn- 
ing the  "irregularities"  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  discovered  in  him  also 
"  great  beauties  "  and  "  bold  traits  of 
genius."  He  even  thought  of  giving 
a  complete  translation  of  his  dramas, 
but  was  prevented  by  sudden  and 
premature  death.  The  great  project 
seems,  however,  to  have  remained  as 
an  inheritance  in  the  family,  and  was 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
the  nephew,  half  a  century  later  ;  so 
that  in  Germany,  the  name  of  Schle- 
gel is  forever  associated  with  that  of 
Shakspeare.  Meanwhile,  the  Ger- 
man mind  had  been  opened  to  fuller 
knowledge  and  finer  appreciation  of 
Shakspeare,  as  well  as  the  lesser 
English  dramatists,  through  criticisms 
by  Lessing,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and 
Herder,  and  translations  by  Wieland 
(1762-1766.  8  vols.  All  prose,  except 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in 
which  the  versification  of  the  original 
is  retained  throughout),  Eschenburg 
(1775-1777.  12  vols.  All  prose,  except 
"  E-ichard  III.,"  which  is  in  Alexan- 
drines), Schroder,  Lenz,  Burger,  and 
others,  and  thus  prepared,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  A.  W.  Schlegel's  version, 
which,  with  Tieck's  supplement,  is  the 
most  faithful  and  finished  rendering  of 
the  poet  extant  in  any  language.  Such, 
in  a  word,  were  the  literary  pioneers, 
by  whose  labors  the  deep,  full,  fertil- 
izing stream  of  Shakspeare's  genius 
was  conducted  into  the  fields  of  Ger- 
man dramatic  poetry,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dry  and  barren,  or,  like 
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"an  un  weeded  garden,"  been  pos- 
sessed merely  by  "things  rank  and 
gross  in  nature."  In  the  first  section 
(pp.  1-160)  of  Rudolph  Genee's  vol- 
ume, the  history  of  this  influence  is 
traced  from  the  time  when  it  first  be- 
gan to  make  itself  felt,  through  the 
brief  but  violent  process  of  fermenta- 
tion known  as  the  Storm  and  Stress 
period,  until  it  produced  its  highest 
and  purest  results  in  the  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  In  the  second 
section  (pp.  161-344)  we  have  a 
very  complete  chronological  survey,  or 
catalogue  raisonne,  of  the  translations 
and  imitations  of  Shakspeare,  that 
have  appeared  in  Germany  from  1611 
to  1867,  followed  by  an  appendix  (pp. 
345-502),  containing  extended  ex- 
tracts from  older  or  less  known  trans- 
lations, as  well  as  from  other  plays 
that  were  either  suggested  by  Shak- 
speare's,  or  drawn  from  the  same  origi- 
nal sources.  The  conciseness  with 
which  the  author  has  treated  the 
subject,  by  giving  the  reader  the  net 
product  of  his  researches,  instead  of 
burdening  his  pages  with  the  tare 
and  tret  of  irrelevant  and  pedantic 
erudition  (as  is  too  much  the  custom 
with  his  countrymen),  is  very  praise- 
worthy, and  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  his  book  :  we  only  regret  that 
he  has  omitted  entirely  to  consider 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  phases  of  the  general 
theme,  namely,  the  relations  of  Shak- 
speare to  the  romanticists,  and  the 
strange  illusion  which  enabled  them 
to  find  in  him  the  embodiment  and 
confirmation  of  all  their  theories. 
How  firmly  rooted  the  English  poet 
has  become  in  the  affections  of  the 
German  people  is  shown  not  only  byw 
the  frequent  appearance  of  new  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  but  also  by  the 
prominent  place  which  he  still  holds 
on  the  stage.  During  the  past  three 

14 


years,  there  have  been  published  in 
Germany  six  different  translations  of 
all  his  dramas,  one  version  of  his 
"  Doubtful  Plays,"  besides  numerous 
annotated  renderings  .  of  single 
pieces,  and  scores  of  essays,  biogra- 
phies, glossaries,  critiques,  mono- 
graphs, analects,  lectures,  and  other 
Shakspeariana.  In  the  Royal  Theatre 
of  Berlin,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  ending  with  June  1,  1861,  there 
were  given  of  Lessing  one  hundred 
and  three  representations,  of  Goethe 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  Schiller 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  of 
Shakspeare  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  Thus  the  relation  of  Shak- 
speare to  the  most  popular  German 
poet  was  as  three  to  two.  The  sub- 
sequent eight  years  furnish  a  similar 
result,  namely,  two  hundred  and  one 
representations  of  Schiller,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  of  Shak- 
speare. So  far  as  the  relative  popu- 
larity of  Shakspeare's  dramas  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  represen- 
tations, the  records  of  the  same  thea- 
tre from  1775  to  1867  give  the  follow- 
ing results  :  "  Hamlet,"  two  hundred 
and  forty-six ;  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five ;  "  King  Lear,"  one  hundred 
and  seven ;  first  part  of  "  King  Henry 
IV.,"  eighty-seven;  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream "  (first  introduced  on 
the  stage  in  1843,  with  Mendels- 
sohn's music),  eighty-two;  "Othello" 
eighty-one ;  "  Macbeth,"  sixty-five ; 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  sixty-four ; 
"King  Eichard  III.,"  fifty-nine; 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  fifty-six; 
"Twelfth  Night,"  and.  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  each  forty-six; 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  twenty-six ;  "  King 
John,"  eighteen;  "  Coriolanus,"  fif- 
teen; second  part  of  "King  Henry 
IV.,"  five;  "  Kiqg  Richard  II.,"  and 
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"Cymbeline,"  each  three.  Nearly 
the  same  proportion  between  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  holds  good 
for  the  Hoftheater  of  Vienna,  Munich, 
Dresden,  Karlsruhe,  and  Weimar. 
The  difference  between  the  shifting 
scenery  and  elaborate  machinery  of 
the  modern  stage,  and  the  simple,  sta- 
tionary architecture  of  the  compara- 
tively rude  booth  for  which  Shak- 
speare wrote,  justifies  and  necessitates 
many  changes  in  the  construction  of 
his  dramas.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  German  playwrights  who  under- 
take these  theatrical  adaptations  are 
not  always  modest  enough  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  proper  task,  and, 
not  content  with  making  the  requisite 
eliminations,  presume  also  to  inter- 
polate passages  of  their  own  composi- 
tion (as,  e.g.,  when  Dingelstedt  puts 
an  absurd  dream  into  the  mouth  of 
Lady  Percy) ;  or,  for  mere  histrionic 
convenience,  prune  away  the  finest 
poetry,  and  cut  out  the  dramatic 
sinews  of  the  piece  (as,  e.g.,  in  Dein- 
hardstein's  version  of  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  where  Viola  and  Sebastian 
are  compressed  into  one  person ;  and 
also  in  his  condensation  of  the  "  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  "  into  four  acts,  with 
the  omission  of  the  most  humorous 
scenes,  and  the  marring  of  nearly  all 
the  rest). 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  essays,  and 
other  shorter  critical  and  bibliograph- 
ical papers,  which  form  the  contents 
of  the  Year-Book  of  the  German 
Shakspeare  Society  for  1870,  our 
limited  space  permits  to  speak  only 
in  very  general  terms.  The  first 
essay  is  a  careful  study  and  acute 
analysis  of  "Shakspeare's  Julius 
Caesar,"  by  Heinrich  Viehoff,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  show  that  the 
central  figure  and  real  hero  of  the 
piece  is  Brutus.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
evident,  not  merely  from  the  praise 


which  Antony  bestows   upon  him  in 
the  closing  scene,  as  one  whose 

"  Life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world, '  This  was  a  man/  " 

but  also  from  the  whole  tone  and 
structure  of  the  drama.  Only  as  the 
other  characters  are  grouped  around 
this  "nobles);  Roman  of  them  all," 
do  we  perceive  in  this  tragedy  the 
unity  of  action  and  unity  of  interest 
essential  to  every  true  work  of  art. 
Viehoff 's  paper  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  articles,  of  which  we  can  here  men- 
tion only  the  most  important ;  an 
interesting  though  rather  too  diffuse 
discussion  "  Of  the  Enigmatical  and 
Obscure  (des  Dunkel)  in  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Hamlet,"  by  H.  A.  Werner; 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  by  Hermann 
Kurz ;  "  German  Poets  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  Shakspeare,"  by  C.  C.  Hense, 
showing  his  influence  upon  Lenz, 
Maler,  Muller,  Klinger,  Goethe,  and 
others  ;  "  Shakspeare's  Value  for  Ger- 
man Literature,"  by  Wilhelm  Oehl- 
mann  j  some  excellent  hints  "  How 
Shakspeare  should  be  Played,"  by 
Baron  Von  Friesen,  with  a  parallel, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  con- 
trast, between  his  dramas  and  those 
of  Schiller,  as  regards  the  kind  of  act- 
ing which  they  demand  ;  "  Aphor- 
isms on  Shakspeare's  '  Tempest,'  "  by 
Johannes  Meissner ;  the  use  and  sig- 
nificance of  "  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
in  Shakspeare,"  by  Ferdinand  Lii- 
ders;  "The  Prose  in  Shakspeare's 
Dramas,"  by  N.  Delius,  an  analysis 
of  all  the  pieces  in  which  prose  pas- 
sages occur,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  governs  the 
poet  in  employing  it ;  "  Concerning 
the  representation  of  CA.  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  on  the  German  Stage," 
by  Wilhelm  Oechelhauser,  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  this  comedy  is,  in 
all  its  parts  and  characters,  a  parody 
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of  love,  and  that  all  the  roles,  heroes, 
lovers,  fairies,  and  clowns,  should  be  so 
represented ;  and  finally,  "  The  Or- 
thography of  Shakspeare's  Name," 
by  K.  Elze,  a  comparison  of  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  poet  and  those  of  his 
father  with  the  various  orthographies 
of  the  name  which  are  found  in  the 
literary  and  judicial  documents  of 
that  time.  The  conclusion  to  which 
Herr  Elze  comes  is,  that  the  choice 
lies  between  "Shakspere"  and 
"Shakespeare  ;  "  the  former,  although 
a  provincialism,  is  most  probably  the 
orthography  generally  used  by  the 
poet  himself;  while  the  latter  is  that 
commonly  employed  by  his  cultivated 
contemporaries. 

Altogether  this  fifth  annual  volume 
of  the  German  Shakspeare  Society 
in  Weimar  furnishes,  in  every  contri- 
bution to  its  pages,  laudable  proofs  of 
zeal,  diligence,  and  sound  scholarship. 
We  are  glad  also  to  learn  from  Ulrici's 
yearly  report,  that  the  socfety  is  in 
every  respect  prosperous,  and  "  its 
finances  in  a  far  more  favorable  con- 
dition than  the  finances  of  most 
European  States." 


SBARBARO  ON  ITALY.1 
SIGNOR  SBARBARO,  the  distinguish- 
ed professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Modena,  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  reading  public  as  the  author 
of  a  series  of  works,  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  ten  years,  on 
topics  kindred  to  his  professorship. 
Recently,  however,  he  has  turned  his 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions,  especial- 
ly in  their  social,  industrial,  and  polit- 
ical bearings ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 

*  Delia  Liberia,  Trattato  di  Pietro  Sbarbaro. 
Professore  nella  Regia  Universita  di  Modena. 
Bologna:  Nicola  Zanichelli  e  Comp.  1872.  8 vo. 
pp.  xxix.  512. 


prised,  therefore,  to  find  that  nearly 
one-half  of  his  treatise  "  Delia  Li- 
berta "  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
rejigious  liberty.  We  also  learn  that 
he  has  in  press  several  volumes,  one 
of  which  treats  of  Dr.  Channing  and 
Unitarianism  (Di  W.  E.  Channing 
e  dell '  Unitarismo).  Professor  Sbar- 
baro is  convinced  that  a  radical  reli- 
gious revolution  is  the  only  means  of 
saving  Europe  from  the  triple  curse 
of  tyranny,  war,  and  decrepitude,  with 
which  all  Catholic  nations  are  threat- 
ened. If  Italy,  he  adds,  would  hold 
a  prominent  and  influential  position 
in  the  council  of  free  nations,  she 
must  accept  as  her  religious  guide  the 
illustrious  heresiarch  of  Siena;  or, 
to  use  his  own  words,  she  must  return 
to  "  that  grand  idea  which,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  her  philosophers  and  first 
martyrs  of  free  thought,  more  bold 
and  advanced  than  Lather  and  Cal- 
vin, carried  with  them  into  exile  to 
the  four  corners  of  feudal  Europe,  viz., 
the  Unitarianism  of  Socinus."  This  re- 
form, he  thinks,  is  now  rendered  more 
urgent  and  imperative  by  "the  intol- 
erant prerogative  of  infallibility,  which 
the  Holy  Father  tra  il  riso  omer- 
ico  dell'  universo  has  finally  caused 
to  be  attributed  to  himself."  Every 
year  shows  more  and  more  clearly 
the  antagonism  and  enmity  between 
the  Church  and  the  Gospel,  between 
Catholicism  and  Christ.  "  If  reno- 
vated humanity  is  to  listen  to  the 
oracles  of  the  Vatican,  it  must  first  for- 
get the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Our 
author  declares  Liberal  Christianity 
to  be  the  only  form  of  religion  in  har- 
mony with  the  civilization  and  society 
of  to-day,  because  it  is  the  only  form 
that  recognizes  the  most  sacred  rights 
and  encourages  the  highest  and  best 
aspirations  of  the  individual,  and  re- 
jects all  attempts  to  fetter  to  the  let- 
ter of  a  book  and  a  symbol  the  spirit 
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of  truth,  which  is  perpetually  reveal- 
ing itself  to  the  human  conscience. 
"The  history  of  Unitarian  doctrines 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  essentially 
perfectible  and  progressive  character. 
How  great  the  distance  from  Arius 
to  Socinus  !  What  an  interval  sepa- 
rates the  Sienese  reformer  from  Chan- 
ning  !  And  what  an  immense  space 
the  human  reason  has  passed  over 
from  the  pastor  of  Newport  to  his 
disciple  Parker!"  (p.  381.)  He 
esteems  it  "  one  of  the  purest  but  least- 
prized  glories  of  Italy,"  that  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters  she  gave 
to  Europe  the  first  Unitarians,  who, 
as  exiles  from  their  native  land,  dis- 
seminated their  ideas  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom :  such  were  Aconsius,  a 
refugee  at  the  court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Gentilis  at  Berne,  Blandrata  in 
Transylvania,  Faustus  Socinus  in 
Poland,  Lelius  Socinus  in  Switzer- 
land, not  to  mention  the  less  familiar 
names  of  Alciati,  Gribaldi,  Ochino, 
and  others. 

Prof.  Sbarbaro  reviews  at  consider- 
able length  the  life  and  influence  of 
Channing,  whom  he  characterizes  as 
"  the  complement  of  Cobden ;  "  and 
affirms  that  the  religion  of  freedom 
and  charity,  of  which  he  is  the  most 
conspicuous  representative,  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  the  Latin  and 
Catholic  nations  from  the  "  blind  su- 
perstition and  abject  credulity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  indifference,  frivol- 
ity, and  scandalous,  irreligion  on  the 
other  hand,"  which  are  the  salient 
features  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  The  style  of  Prof.  Sbarbaro  is 
eloquent  and  spirited ;  and  his  book 
will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  an  index  of  the  attitude  of  the 
thinking  men  of  Italy  on  the  reli- 
gious questions  of  the  day. 

E.  P.  E. 


CHAMBERS'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.1 
THIS  entertaining  and  healthful 
little  book  is  capital  reading  for 
young  folks  ;  for  it  shows  how  resolu- 
tion and  labor,  with  sense  and  steadi- 
ness and  goodness,  may  carry  a  young 
man  out  of  the  most  painful  poverty, 
up  to  a  condition  in  life  which  will 
satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition.  It 
is  a  better  commendation  to  add,  that 
the  eminent  publisher's  story  teaches 
a  much  higher  lesson  too;  namely, 
that  the  virtues  which  bring  pros- 
perity would  bring  an  abounding  re- 
ward for  the  practice  of  them,  even 
though  the  prosperity  did  not  come. 
No  man  can  be  heard  of,  who,  being 
virtuous  though  unprosperous,  was 
sorry  for  his  virtue  ;  that  is,  really 
virtuous,  not  virtuous  in  form  merely ; 
though  examples  could  be  found  to-day, 
and  startling  ones,  of  the  deliberate, 
purposeful  flinging  away  of  respecta- 
bility for  the  avowed  purpose  of  mak- 
ing money. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

WEARITHORNE  ;  OR,  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  TO-DAY.  By  "Fadette." 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

How  WILL  IT  END  ?  A  romance. 
By  J.  C.  Heywood.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott &  Co. 

AUNT  PATTY'S  SCRAP-BAG.  By 
Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. .  Illustra- 
tions by  Darley.  Peterson  & 
Brothers. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.  A  novel.  By  Law- 
rence W.  M.  'Lockhart.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  ORCIVAL.  By 
Emile  Gaboriau.  Translated  by 
George  M.  Towle.  Holt  &  Wil- 
liams. 

1  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers.  "With  Auto- 
biographic Reminiscences  of  William  Chambers. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  1872. 
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BLADE-O'-GRASS.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
jeon.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  AMERICAN  BARON.  By 
James  DeMille.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

HIGHER  LAW.  A  romance.  By 
the  author  of  "The  Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine."  J.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

ALBERT  LUNEL.  A  novel.  By 
Lord  Brougham.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT;  A  STORY 
OF  THE  UPPER  OHIO.  By  Wm. 
Flagg.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

SMOKE.  A  Eussian  novel.  By 
I.  S.  Turgeneff.  Translated  by 
W.  F.  West.  Hojt  &  Williams. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

SINGULAR  CREATURES.  By  Mrs. 
George  Cupples.  Lee  &  Shepard. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DAUGHTER.  By 
Sophie  May.  Lee  &  Shepard. 

THE  STORY  WITHOUT  AN  END. 
By  Carove.  Translated  by  Sarah 
Austen.  Charles  S.  Francis. 

HOUND  THE  WORLD.  By  a  Boy. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  GOBLIN. 
By  George  MacDonald.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 

READING  WITHOUT  TEARS.  By 
the  author  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day." 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

ALLEGORIES  OF  LIFE.  By  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Adams.  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Is  IT  TRUE?  Tales  curious  and 
wonderful,  collected  by  Mrs.  Craik. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


(Leisure  Hour  Series.)     Holt  &  Wil 
liams. 

FlFINE  AT  THE  FAIR,  AND    OTHER 

POEMS.      By  Robert  Browning.     J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

SHAKSPE ARE'S  TRAGEDY  OF  JULIUS 
C^SAR.  Edited  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
*  LE  MISANTHROPE.  A  comedy  by 
Moliere.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Joynes. 
Holt  &  Williams. 

JOSEPH  MAZZINI  :  His  LIFE,  WRIT- 
INGS, AND  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES. 
With  introduction  by  W.  L.  Garrison. 
Portrait.  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

GOETHE  :  His  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
An  essay,  by  Geo.  H.  Calvert.  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AMOS  KEN- 
DALL. Edited  by  Wm.  Stickney. 
Portrait.  Lee  &  Shepard. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

MIREIO  :    A    PROVENCAL    POEM. 

By  Frederic  Mistral.     Translated  by 

Harriet  W.  Preston.  Roberts  Brothers. 

PANSIES.      By    Mrs.     A.    D.    T. 

ej^.     J.  R.  Osgood  £  Co. 
FLY-LEAVES.     By  C.  S.  Calverley. 


THE  DESERT  OF  THE  EXODUS. 
By  E.  H.  Palmer.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

A  WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCES  IN 
EUROPE.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  Wallace. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.  By  H. 
Taine.  Translated,  with  introductory 
chapter  by  W.  F.  Rae.  Portrait. 
Holt  &  Williams. 

THE  JAPANESE  ix  AMERICA. 
Edited  by  C.  Lanman.  University 
Publishing  Co. 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EAST.  By  Philip  Smith.  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

BOSTON  ILLUSTRATED.  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 

BOSTON  DIRECTORY  FOR  1872. 
Sampson,  Davenport,  &  Co. 

PRACTICAL  HORSESHOEING.  By 
G.  Fleming.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

AMERICAN  RECORD  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  INDUSTRY  FOR  1871.  Edited 
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by  S.  F.  Baird,  with  the  assistance  of 
eminent  men  of  science.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

THE  SUN,  AND  THE  PHENOMENA 
OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE.  By  Prof.  G. 
A.  Young.  (University  Series,  No. 
8.)  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 

CORALS  AND  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By 
J.  D.  Dana.  Dodd  &  Mead. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  DISCOVER- 
IES. From  Schellen,  Young,  Eoscoe, 
&c.  (Half-Hour  Eecreations  in  Pop- 
ular Science,  No.  4.)  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY. By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

GET  THEE  BEHIND  ME,  SATAN. 
By  Olive  H.  Logan  (Mrs.  Wirt  Sikes). 
Adams,  Victor,  &  Co. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES.  Founded  on  Com- 
parative Grammar.  By  Joseph  H. 
Allen  and  James  B.  Greenough. 
Ginn  Brothers. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  LAN- 
GUAGE. By  Dr.  George  Curtius. 
Translated.  Eevised  by  William 
Smith.  For  colleges  and  high  schools. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  CHILD  :  ITS  NATURE  AND 
EELATIONS.  An  elucidation  of  Fro- 
bel's  Principles  of  Education.  By 


Matilda  H.  Kriege.  A  free  rendering 
from  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow.  E. 
Steiger. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

SERMONS.  By  Kev.  D.  W.  Tal- 
mage.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

WORKS  OF  EGBERT  COLLYER.  3 
vols.  (Nature  and  Life;  The  Life 
that  Now  Is;  A  Man  in  Earnest.) 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  PAIN.  By  J. 
Hinton.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  Eev. 
F.  D.  Maurice.  Kurd  &  Houghton. 

THE  PSALMS,  WITH  NOTES.  By 
Eev.  H.  Cowles,  D.D.  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

IN  CHRIST.  By  A.  J.  Gordon. 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CORRUPTIONS 
OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Joseph  Priest- 
ley. Eeprinted  from  Eutt's  Edition, 
with  notes.  Evidence  that  the  Apos- 
tolic and  Primitive  Church  was  Uni- 
tarian, &c.  London :  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 

THE  LIVING  WORD  ;  OR,  BIBLE 
TRUTHS  AND  LESSONS.  For  the  fam- 
ly,  the  school,  and  ^he  church.  Ginn 
Brothers. 
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As  these  sheets  pass  the  press,  the  last  of  the  performances  in  the 
"  Jubilee  Concerts,"  as  they  have  been  called,  collects  its  audiences 
in  the  great  hall  built  for  the  purpose  in  Boston ;  and  before  any 
reader  sees  these  lines,  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  bands,  and  all  the 
several  musicians  besides,  who  have  been  collected  for  this  festival, 
will  have  scattered  the  world  over. 

The  collection  of  chorus  societies,  of  whom  the  full  number 
twenty  thousand  men  and  women,  of  orchestras,  which,  when  united, 
made  a  grand  orchestra  of  more  than  a  thousand^  performers,  and  of 
other  distinguished  musicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  an  event 
to  be  recorded  in  our  department  of  Fine  Arts  ;  because  nothing  but 
the  universal  interest  in  music,  and  the  loyalty  to  music,  could  make 
such  a  combination  possible.  But  any  person  who  has  been  present, 
either  as  performer  or  as  auditor,  in  the  Jubilee  concerts,  will  under- 
stand us,  and  will  assent,  when  we  say  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
has  swept  away  auditors  and  performers  alike,  as  these  concerts  have 
gone  by,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  first  as  a  musical  effect  oi<  a  musical 
triumph.  This  enthusiasm  is  due  to  the  majestic  and  all-embracing 
sympathy,  say,  if  you  please,  the  combined  magnetism,  of  a  vast 
assembly ;  with,  for  once,  one  object,  and  only  one  object  in  view. 
One  sees  twenty  thousand  people  every  time  he  will  look  out  of  the 
window  in  Broadway  for  half  an  hour.  But  these  twenty  thousand 
people  have  in  view  twenty  thousand  different  aims :  half  are  going 
down  Broadway,  and  half  are  going  up.  Their  movements  contra- 
dict and  neutralize  each  other  ;  any  balance,  or  average,  or  resultant 
of  motion  or  force,  is  but  a  trifle  ;  and  the  process  of  working  out 
such  resultant  is  unnoying  and  fatiguing.  Something  like  that  is 
what  happens,  generally,  when  we  contemplate  a  large  number  of 
people  at  one  time.  But  something  absolutely  the  reverse  of  this 
took  place  when  we  were  in  presence  of  the  chorus  at  the  Jubilee. 
Here  were  twenty  thousand  people  who  were  meaning  and  trying  to 
do  the  ver}'  same  thing  at  the  very  same  moment,  in  the  very  same 
way  ;  and  that,  the  best  way.  So  many  men  and  women,  with  so 
many  different  wills,  were  determined  'that  those  wills  should  agree 
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in  one  will.  That  determination  of  theirs  necessarily  subordinated 
and  ruled  into  accord  any  single  purpose  or  will  of  anybody  before 
them.  The  bitterest  man-hater  or  the  most  selfish  snob  secretly  ex- 
perienced this  force.  It  was,  for  once,  the  triumph  of  unity  over 
variety.  The  harmony  of  purpose  controlled  and  compelled  all  per- 
sons who  came  within  knowledge  of  what  the  purpose  and  the  har>- 
mony  were. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  every  true-minded 
person  who  joined  in  these  concerts,  whether  as  hearer  or  performer, 
and  with  which  such  people  will  always  speak  of  the  evident  union 
of  heart  and  soul,  is  a  triumph,  not  simply  of  music,  or  of  any  single 
art,  but  of  Organization.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  triumph  of  the  great 
victory  in  which  nearly  forty  States  of  America  came  to  be  one  na- 
tion. To  see  a  chorus  arrive  from  Wisconsin  ;  to  know  that  that 
chorus  had  studied  from  the  same  books  the  same  music  which  a  cho- 
rus from  Eastport  had  studied ;  to  know  that  the  two  choruses  had 
no  possible  feeling  of  mutual  animosity  nursed  against  each  other  in 
centuries  of  war, —  nay,  never  thought  of  such  a  feeling,  and  do  not 
know  what  any  such  feeling  was,  —  to  see  and  know  this,  suggested 
the  dominant  in  the  train  of  speculations  at  the  festival.  And,  still 
more,  that  any  system  of  internal  travel  and  trade  should  so  habitu- 
ate these  people  to  going  and  coming,  to  meeting,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, in  one  centre,  to  bringing  each  his  own  contribution  to  that 
centre,  whether  that  contribution  were  C  sharp  in  alt.,  or  a  bag  of 
wheat,  this  was  suggestive.  That  through  a  whole  nation,  in  all  the 
months  of  preparation,  the  whole  twenty  thousand  should  have  re- 
ceived and  accepted  their  orders  from  a  central  authority  made  up  of 
musical  directors  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  whom  they  accepted 
as  their  directors  of  their  own  free  choice,  this  also  was  a  valuable 
illustration  of  a  combination  in  civilization  wholly  new. 

The  triumph  of  the  festival  was  a  victory  of  organization. 

And  in  all  memories  of  it,  and  in  any  review  of  it,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  could  never  have  taken  place,  far  less  succeeded, 
but  for  the  loyal  and  faithful  co-operation  -of  unbought  service,  which 
was  unbuyable.  These  twenty  thousand  singers  came  as  volunteers  ; 
the  merchant  princes  who  built  the  building,  and  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  performances,  paid  their  money  as  volunteers.  They  were 
asked  to  celebrate  in  this  manner  the  return  of  universal  peace  to 
the  world  ;  and  they  did  it.  If  they  had  not  done  it  as  volunteers, 
it  could  not  have  been  done  at  all.  And  in  the  willingness  of  this 
service,  the  quality  of  it  is  implied.  "  I  hear  people  call  this  a  dry- 
goods  speculation,"  said  one  of  the  noble  women  who  give  character 
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to  the  world  ;  "  but  I  know  that  the  best  people  in  the  town  I  live 
in  have  been  studying  their  parts  for  it  for  this  winter  long,  that 
they  might  rightly  and  honorably  give  glory  to  God." 

One  great  element  in  the  grandeur  of  the  festival  was,  that  it 
brought  together  thus  so  much  unpaid  service. 

That  it  was  a  Jubilee  in  honor  of  universal  peace,  was  no  trifle  ; 
though  at  dinner-parties,  or  in  railroad  talk,  no  one  might  choose  to 
speak  of  this.  It  would  have  been  impossible  without  peace  almost 
universal.  A  mere  cross- wave  in  the  Alabama  negotiations  produced 
an  ugly  protest  in  a  body  so  dignified  as  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
regarding  a  detail  as  trifling  as  the  engaging  for  service  in  America 
of  the  Grenadiers'  Band.  The  presence,  on  our  platform,  of  bands  , 
of  Germany  and  France,  of  England  and  Ireland,  expressed  a  great- 
deal  to  every  person  who  saw  and  heard,  and  was,  in  itself,  enough  JK> 
justify  the  high  title  claimed  by  the  festival,  of  an  International 
Jubilee  in  honor  of  Peace. 

Reasons  enough  are  these  for  the  evident  enthusiasm  with  which 
those  persons  who  attended  at  the  festival,  whether  as  hearers  or  as 
performers,  speak  of  their  memories-  of  the  occasion.  They  will  se- 
lect some  choral,  or  some  brilliant  and  exciting  national  air,  some 
triumph  of  a  band,  or  some  ecstasy  of  the  assembly,  as  the  incident 
to  be  spoken  of ;  but,  in  truth,  the  impression  has  been  moral  and 
sympathetic,  rather  than  musical  or  artistic. 

The  occasion  did  not  have  the  interest  of  experiment  or  novelty  in 
musical  combination.  All  that  could  be  attempted  in  that  wa}^  was 
tried  three  years  ago,  on  a  similar  occasion.  Nor  was  there  much  to 
try.  We  knew  that  sound  travels  only  a  thousand  feet  ii>  a  second  : 
we  knew,  therefore,  that  if  one  end  of  a  chorus  is  three  hundred  feet 
farther  from  an  audience  than  another,  no  music  can  possibly  be 
sung  by  that  chorus,  which  shall  remain  music  when  heard,  in  which 
the  intervals  between  the  notes,  or  the  length  of  the  notes  them- 
selves, is  not,  at  the  very  least,  three-tenths  of  a  second.  We  knew 
just  how  far  the  blurring,  as  part  passed  over  part,  was  agreeable,  was 
amusing,  was  disagreeable,  and  was  odious.  And  we  knew,  that,  for 
real  musical  effect,  only  the  slowest  chorals  could  possibly  be  ren- 
dered with  efficiency. 

We  did  not  know  how  curious  and  even  instructive,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  would  be  the  comparison  of  the  performances  of  mili- 
,  tary  bands  of  different  nations,  trained  in  different  schools.  Nor  is 
the  knowledge  now  important.  But  the  manifest  superiority  of  the 
foreign  bands,  and  the  pleasure  they  always  gave  to  great  bodies  of 
people,  afford  a  very  good  lesson  to  local  or  national  vanity. 
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Nor  can  any  person  at  a  distance,  by  any  description,  least  of  all 
by  the  photographs,  form  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the 
Coliseum  ;  certainly  not  of  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  when  it  was 
crowded  by  an  army  of  people.  The  fine  interior  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1859  is  the  only  parallel  we  have  for  it.  The  architect, 
indeed,  should  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Owen  Jones,  and  risked 
bolder  color  in  his  ornamentation.  Simply,  it  is  a  beautiful  hall.  Not 
only  an  immense  hall,  but  a  beautiful  hall.  And  be  it  remembered, 
that,  though  built  for  a  ceremony  which  was  ended  in  a  month,  it  is  a 
building  which  will  stand  a  hundred  years,  if  fire  spares  it,  and  "  the 
modern  improvements."  We  have  seen  no  design  for  the  Art 
Museum  of  Boston  which  approaches  this  in  beauty. 

The  admirable  performance  of  artists  of  world-wide  reputation, 
and  of  favorites  whose  reputation  was  already  established  at  home, 
gave,  in  a  thousand  details,  animation  and  brilliancy  to  the  occasion. 
Such  triumphs  do  not  come  under  the  view  of  the  more  general  criti- 
cism to  which  we  confine  ourselves  here. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  occasion  was  exactly  what  it  proposed 
to  be,  >*"  An  International  Jubilee  for  the  Commemoration  of  Univer- 
sal Peace."  It  has  enlisted  many  nations  ;  it  has  roused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  many  thousands ;  it  was  possible  because  of  universal 
peace,  and  with  universal  peace  its  memories  will  be  associated. 
To  say  that  its  music  was  not  the  music  of  the  drawing-room,  is  like 
saying  of  the  music  at  the  head  of  a  procession  that  it  is  not  one  of 
Liszt's  cabinet  performances.  So  far  as  we  observe  American  criti- 
cism on  any  topic,  its  favorite  remark  is  this  :  that  the  thing  criticised 
is  not  something  else.  A  novel  of  society,  we  are  generally  told,  is 
not  a  novel,  of  adventure.  Or  a  practical  statesman  of  the  bureau 
is  not  a  public  orator.  The  music  of  the  Jubilee  was,  undoubtedly, 
not  the  music  of  a  well-trained  club  of  four  voices.  But  when  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  no  one  but  the  critics  ever  supposed  it  would 
be,  the  importance  of  this  observation  does  not  appear. 

We  could  not  ask  for  a  better  expression  of  the  impression  made 
on  the  most  delicate  musical  ear,  taste,  and  intelligence,  than  we 
have  in  the  note  below,  with  which  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
contributors  has  favored  us. 

PEACE  JUBILEE.  ticipate  in  an  occasion ;  said  occasion 

JUBILEE,  indeed !     Daily,  for  more  costing    each    participant    from    one 

than  a  fortnight,  from  thirty  to  fifty  to  five  dollars.     What  an  attractive 

thousand  persons  have  assembled  in  a  occasion  it  must  have  been !     What 

so-called  Coliseum,  situated  in  a  re-  made    it   thus?     That   question    has 

mote  corner  of  Boston,  there  to  par-  already  received  so  many  conflicting 

' 
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answers,  that  we  are  tempted  to  say, 
"  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  no 
fellah  can  find  out."  Mr.  Gilmore, 
the  projector  of  it  all,  must  be  a 
remarkable  man.  He  has  the  supreme 
confidence  of  the  public,  so  called. 
Mr.  Gilmore  desired  the  services, 
gratis,  of  twenty  thousand  chorus 
singers.  They  are  forthcoming.  An 
orchestra  of  one  thousand.  Glad  to 
come.  Military  bands  from  Europe. 
Also  sent.  A  large  guarantee  fund. 
Forthcoming.  A  committee  of  relia- 
ble, working,  business  men  to  carry 
out  the  numerous  details  connected 
with  the  enterprise.  Just  the  right 
ones  ready  and  willing.  Result  of  it 
all  as  before  stated.  Enthusiasm 
unprecedented  and  enjoyment  unmiti- 
gated. What  has  it  all  amounted 
to? 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  a 
grand  success  in  catering  to  the  great 
public.  It  has  not  been  a  musical 
festival  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the 
world.  Singing,  and  playing  upon 
musical  instruments,  have  been  the 
invariable  features  of  the  concerts; 
but  neither  said  music  nor  its  per- 
formance has  ever  been  rare  or 
choice.  A  selected  chorus  gave  an 
entire  oratorio.  Both  performers  and 
audience  quite  universally  declared 
the  performance  unsatisfactory.  The 
orchestra  of  one  thousand  has  played 
Strauss's  waltzes ;  but  how  infinitely 
better  a  band  of  forty  could  have 
played  them  in  any  ordinary  music 
hall.  Great  solo  singers  have  done 
their  best.  Great  solo  pianists  have 
done  their  best ;  but  how  very  much 
more  enjoyable  their  efforts  would 
have  been  in  a  hall  of  ordinary  size. 
Firing  of  cannon  played  the  big 
drum  part  for  national  airs,  but  even 
they  were  of  small  account  compared 
with  one  big  drum  in  an  ordinary 
hall. 


There  must  have  been  something  ! 
There  was.  Fancy  yourself  one  of 
fifty  thousand  persons  all  under  one 
and  the  same  roof.  Fancy  the  ap- 
plause, cheers,  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs !  Fancy  a  military  band, 
loaned  for  the  occasion  by  old  mother 
England,  marching  to  the  front  to 
play  your  own  as  well  as  its  national 
airs !  Fancy  the  conquering  Prus- 
sians blowing 
Fancy  the  sympathy 
the  French  band, 
glad  everybody 
beat  all  the  other  bands.  Beat  them/! 
Yes.  The  French  band  played  to 
perfection,  so  everybody  said. 

Many  persons  who  are  jealous  for 
the  cause  of  music  are  naturally  un- 
happy to  see  two  hundred  violinists 
and  not  to  hear  them.  To  know  that 
a  wonderfully  grand  orchestta  has 
been  collected,  and  yet  has  not  been 
used  for  severe  music,  and  that  in  a 
place  of  ordinary  size.  They  very 
naturally  inveigh  against  the  organi- 
zation of  a  chorus  whose  very  size 
precludes  it  from  performing  satisfac- 
torily any  thing  but  slow  music  of 
long  tones.  They  cry  out  that  all 
this  military  band  music,  good  as  it 
is,  has  no  legitimate  place  in  high 
musical  art,  and  that  the  whole  effect 
of  this  jubilee  will  be  but  to  encour- 
age people  to  accept  what  is  really  of 
small  musical  value  as  the  best  of  the 
best. 

Possibly  they  are  short-sighted. 
Mr.  Gilmore  and  liis  executive  com- 
mittee have  gained  the  musical  ear 
of  the  great  public.  The  fact  that 
their  enterprise  included  an  audience 
of  thousands  instead  of  hundreds, 
announced  the  real  intention  of  the- 
scheme.  If  they  did  say  that  this 
was  to  be  the  greatest  musical  festi- 
val the  world  had  ever  known  — 
never  mind.  We  sincerely  believe 
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that  the  choral  organizations  and 
countless  musical  interests  incidental 
to  this  great  enterprise  will  result  in 
very  great  musical  advancement  to 
our  New  England.  If  there  is  also  a 
peaceful  or  political  side-issue  that 
may  also  be  counted  in  the  gain,  so 
much  the  better. 


MONTEGUT    UPON     MEMORIAL 
STATUES. 

THE  later  numbers  of  the  "  E-evue 
des  deuxMondes  "  are  recovering  from 
the  sad  monotone  of  the  war  that 
naturally  possessed  them.  They  are 
gaining  size  too ;  for  through  the  year 
of  the  war  they  looked  sadly  wasted. 
They  re-appear  with  articles  by  the 
well-known  staff  of  contributors.  It 
is  pleasant  to  greet  again  the  names 
of  Albert  Reville,  Emile  Montegut, 
Claude  Bernard,  and  Ernest  Kenan, 
who  again  discuss  subjects  that  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
all-engrossing  topic  of  the  war. 

Emile  Montegut  begins  again  his 
" Impressions  de  Voyage  et  d 'Art" 
We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before 
of  his  book  upon  the  Netherlands, 
which  we  hope  will  not  fall  before  the 
present  rage  of  the  translators,  as  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  something  left 
for  the  scholar,  in  French  literature, 
to  tempt  his  appetite  for  reading  in 
the  original ;  a  book  the  charming 
style  of  which  would  suffer  from 
translation. 

M.  Montegut,  in  his  "  Souvenirs  de 
Bourgogne,"  gives  his  reasons  for 
selecting  his  own  country  as  a  field 
for  travel. 

"  Generally,  the  country  that  we  in- 
habit is  the  very  country  that  we  know 
and  visit  the  least ;  because  we  fancy  that 
we  can  at  any  time  have  leisure  to  pass 
over  it.  This  is  true  with  all  nations,  but 
more  especially  of  the  French.  I  heard 
a  few  months  ago,  in  the  provinces,  a 


furious  dispute  spoken  of,  that  had  taken 
place  between  a  German  and  an  Auvergne 
advocate,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war.  The  German  sustaining 
that  the  French  were  not  acquainted,  with 
the  topography  of  their  country,  while 
the  Auvergnat  grew  excessively  angry  as 
he  maintained  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Alas  !  events 
have  only  too  well  proved  that  the  Ger- 
man was  right.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
but,  it  seems  to  me,  one  that  should  be 
easily  repaired.  Why  should  we  not  uti- 
lize our  misfortune,  and  take  profit  from 
the  sad  situation  that  circumstances  have 
imposed  upon  us,  by  studying  more  close- 
ly than  we  have  yet  done  this  country  of 
ours,  that  has  been  so  severely  tried.  Be- 
sides, this  is  the  moment  when  every 
Frenchman  should  willingly  imprison  him- 
self in  his  own  country.  Where  else 
should  we  go  now  to  seek  leisure  and  re- 
pose ?  And  how  can  we  take  our  place 
among  foreigners  indifferent  to  our  mis- 
fortunes, or  secretly  pleased  at  our  de- 
feats ?  Who  could  confront  with  a  good 
grace  their  affected  compliments  of  con- 
dolence, their  veiled  epigrams,  their 
ironical  smiles,  perhaps  their  insolent 
injustice  ?  Let  us  remain,  then,  at  home ; 
and  when  the  humor  for  travel  takes  us,  or 
the  fatigues  of  work  and  the  care  for 
health  lead  us  to  seek  for  new  objects, 
let  us  make  out  of  Normandy  our  Eng- 
land, of  Provence  our  Italy,  of  Beam  and 
Roussillon  our  Spain,  and  seek  our  Ger- 
many only  in  those  provinces  that  force 
has  snatched  from  us." 

Such  an  act  of  patriotism  might 
answer  another  purpose  than  that 
which  M.  Montegut  suggests.  By 
bringing  men  of  culture  into  the 
provinces,  something  might  be  done 
in  the  spread  of  education  needed 
here. 

Meanwhile  M.  Montegut's  descrip- 
tions give  a  delightful  idea  of  the 
picturesque  resources  of  France,  set 
off  as  they  are  by  his  artistic  sugges- 
tions. 

"  At  Montbard,"  he  says,  "  I  was  able 
to  prove  once  more  how  far  behind  the 
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social  world  of  the  past  we  are  in  our 
manner  of  honoring  our  great  men.  There 
is  nothing  less  suggestive  and  more  mo- 
notonous than  the  kind  of  reverence  we 
pay  them.  The  same  for  att,  whether 
they  have  saved  their  country,  written 
romances,  made  a  digest  of  laws,  or  re- 
searches into  nature,  we  have  but  one 
method  of  expressing  our  gratitude,  as 
uniform  as  our  postage-stamps  :  it  is  a  com- 
plete triumph  of  a  levelling  uniformity. 
As  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
recompenses  indifferently  all  kinds  of 
desert  among  the  living,  so  the  monument- 
al statue  rewards  every  variety  of  glory 
among  the  dead.  Hence  that  deluge  of 
wearisome  bronze  statues,  often  charac- 
terless, that  is  let  loose  upon  our  squares, 
promenades,  and  the  market-places  of 
our  towns  ;  and  which,  increasing  like  an 
epidemic,  reaches  even  our  villages,  dis- 
figuring their  rustic  air,  and  nearly  de- 
stroying their  simplicity.  There  could 
be  nothing  more  flat,  more  empty,  than 
the  continual  product  of  this  fashionable 
contagion,  this  heavy  bonhomme  of  bronze, 
always  perched  upon  his  stone  pedestal 
in  the  same  invariable  attitude,  and  which 
usually  harmonizes  in  no  respect  with  the 
buildings  or  institutions  that  surround  it." 
"  Why  this  invariable  erect  statue, 
which,  in  fact,  suits  only  military  men,  or 
those  who  have  held  some  command  for 
their  fame,  presents  itself  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely in  the  popular  mind,  and  does  not 
appear  to  the  mass  like  an  obscure  enig- 
ma ?  Would  not  the  great  men  be  better 
honored,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
services,  their  profession,  and  their  celeb- 
rity, sometimes  by  a  simple  bust,  placed  in 
the  hall  of  a  theatre,  or  hotel  de  ville, 
sometimes  by  a  portrait  hung  in  a  univer- 
sity, or  a  medallion  engraved  upon  the 
wall  of  a  cathedral  ?  Our  fathers  did 
thus ;  and  in  this  they  showed  more  ap- 
preciation of  celebrity,  more  delicacy  of 
respect,  more  grateful  good  taste,  than  we 
show,  or  shall  ever  show,  with  the  eternal 
bronze  statues  with  which  we  get  rid  of 
our  tributes  of  admiration  and  gratitude." 

M.  Montegut  criticises  such  a  statue 
of  Buffon,  placed  at  Montbard,  and 
asks, — 


"  Where  is  there  in  this  figure  a  sign  or 
mark  that  indicates  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellectual occupations  of  its  subject,  the 
services  rendered,  the  glory  acquired? 
The  true  monument  which  would  suit  a 
great  man  is  that  which  can  best  recall  the 
character  of  his  genius  to  those  who  know 
it,  and  to  make  it  understood  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  it." 

"  This  man  of  bronze  is  a  naturalist  :  he 
might  be  taken  for  an  orator,  a  provincial 
intendant,  a  politician." 

"  There  is  but  one  monument  that  would 
have  suited  the  fame  of  Buffon, — a  colossal 
fountain.  A  monumental  fountain  pre- 
sents, indeed,  all  the  different  means  of 
multiplying  the  figures  capable  of  express/ 
ing  his  genius  and  representing  his  con- 
ceptions. At  the  base  of  the  monument, 
the  water  escaping  from  the  fountain 
might  be  collected  in  an  immense  stone 
basin,  suited  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
large  white  oxen,  with  huge,  majestic  forms, 
that  I  saw  this  evening  entering  Mont- 
bard.  Above  this  basin  should  rise  the 
first  story  of  the  fountain,  a  ponderous 
square  block,  supported  by  four  large  an- 
imal figures,  and  ornamented  on  each  of 
the  sides  of  the  four  bass-reliefs,  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  some  great  natural  scene, 
judiciously  chosen  from  such  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  descriptions  of  Buffon  as 
lend  themselves  best  to  a  representation 
in  sculpture.  Finally,  at  the  top,  upon  a 
dais  of  stone,  should  rise  the  statue  of 
the  naturalist.  Such  is  the  true  monu- 
ment which  would  speak  to.  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  lowest  peasant,  who  would 
thus,  as  it  were,  be  impressed  with  a 
knowledge  of  that  fame  which  is  to  him 
a  sealed  letter,  and  a  respect  for  grandeur 
which  is  but  a  vague  chimera  to  him. 
But  what,  indeed,  can  the  dull  figure  of 
this  solitary  statue  suggest  to  him,  since  it 
can  recall  nothing  to  the  more  learned 
observer  ?  " 

The  suggestion  of  a  "  monumental 
fountain  "  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
considered  in  our  country  towns, 
where  we  now  too  often  see  the  "  mo- 
notonous erect  statue."  It  is  the  Arab 
custom  to  combine  a  fountain,  or 
drinking  basin,  witli  a  monumental 
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structure.  The  tomb  of  the  sheik  re- 
ceives a  blessing  from  every  passing 
traveller,  because  by  the  side  of  its 
whitewashed  cupola  stands  the  basin 
of  refreshing  water.  In  some  of 
our  towns  there  are  ornamental  ba- 
sins where  the  thirsty  oxen  stop 
and  form  groups  as  picturesque  as 
those  of  Montbard.  And  why  should 
we  not  more  often  combine  them  with 
the  bit  of  architecture  or  sculpture 
that  is  to  serve  as  memorial  for  the 
dead,  and  stir  eternally  the  gratitude 
of  every  passer-by  ? 


A  QUARTETTE  IN  COUNCIL. 

CHAPTER    III. 

A  KOMANZA. 


"You  will  be  late,  Daisy,  I  am 
certain  :  it  must  now  be  near  eight 
o'clock,"  said  Emily. 

Daisy  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 
"  You  know  that  I  must  wait  for  Gus- 
tave,  and  he  will  take  his  time  if  the 
skies  fall." 

"Don^t  be  extravagant,  child,"  re- 
plied Emily,  with  a  fond  glance. 
Daisy  was  really  worth  looking  at,  as 
she  sat  in  the  twilight,  brightened 
only  by  the  hall-lamp  and  the  fire. 
Her  red  riding-hood  was  drawn  up 
over  her  light  and  wavy  hair,  her 
cheeks  were  glowing,  her  eyes  were 
soft ;  and,  as  she  sat  gazing  into  the 
glowing  coals,  a  smile  of  content 
rested  on  her  lips.  As  Emily  noted 
this,  she  sighed. 

Daisy  turned  quickly :  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Emmie  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     Not  a  thing." 

"  Are  you  sick  ?  " 
'  "No." 

"  Then  why  did  you  sigh  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"Because  you  look  so  pretty  to- 
night." 


Daisy's  cheeks  became  still  more 
vivid ;  for,  although  the  most  shy  of 
girls  can  receive  compliments  from 
men  with  equanimity,  one  from  a 
woman  is  not  unlikely  to  confuse 
them. 

"That  is  rather  an  odd  circum- 
stance to  sigh  over.  Are  you  afraid 
that  my  poor  little  face  will  be  a  snare 
of  evil  tome?" 

"No:  for  you  are  not  vain.  But 
I  will  tell  you  just  why  I  sighed. 
You  look  so  happy ;  and  I  felt  a  little 
dolorous  to  think  that  you  were  so 
content  simply  because  you  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  England.  We 
old  maids,  who  look  at  happiness 
through  other  women's  eyes,  may 
certainly  be  excused  for  not  altogether 
liking  it." 

Daisy  made  no  reply.  She  knew 
now  why  Emily  sighed ;  but  this  was 
something  they  had  never  spoken  of 
to  each  other.  They  had  had  a  friend 
for  years,  who  patronized,  scolded, 
praised,  and  helped  them.  He  was 
always  with  them,  and  always  the 
merriest,  the  quickest,  and  most  reli- 
able friend  they  had ;  but  he  was 
now  dead.  When  he  was  dying, 
Daisy  saw  him  looking  at  Emily,  who 
sat  beside  him.  fle  could  not  speak, 
but  his  faithful  eyes  rested  on  her  to 
the  last ;  and  from  that  time  she 
knew  that  Emily  had  but  little  care 
for  any  love  that  earth  could  give 
her.  Sometimes  she  used  to  think 
that  she  was  losing  her  hold  on  this 
affection ;  but  she  would  soon  see 
that  she  was  none  the  less  tenacious 
because  she  was  so  reticent  and 
seemed  .so  merry.  Just  then  Philip 
entered,  and  Gustave  was  heard  sing- 
ing in  the  upper  hall.  "  Why  !  have 
those  folks  not  gone  yet?"  he  ex- 
claimed, successfully  evading  a  fall 
over  a  chair,  only  to  stumble  over  a 
stool.  "  They  will  be  even  later  than 
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usual,  to-night.  Come,  Daisy,  the  re- 
hearsal will  be  in  full  swing  without 
us  if  we  do  not  hurry." 

After  they  had  gone  out,  Philip 
drew  his  chair  up  closer  to  the  fire- 
side, and  looked  as  comfortable  as  it 
is  given  to  mortals  to  be. 

"  There.  —  Now,  Emily,  do  you 
know,  I  have  been  thinking  busily 
about  you  for  several  days, — ever  since 
you  were  telling  us  how  you  thought 
'Sweet  is  true  love  '  ought  to  be  sung. 
I  think  you  ought  to  write  a  book." 

Emily  half  smiled ;  but  the  warm 
friendliness  of  Philip's  voice  could 
not  be  resisted. 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  it.  I 
would  like  to  write  one  ;  but,  Philip,  I 
am  not  sure  of  myself.  I  would  want 
to  make  it  a  musical  novel ;  but  I  am 
so  much  afraid  of  being  silly,  of  being 
sentimental  and  '  high-faluting,'  that 
I  cannot  but  hesitate." 

"  I  understand  you.  You  are 
thinking  of  the  musical  novels  al- 
ready written.  You  know  how  good 
the  intentions  of  the  authors  were, 
but  how  mawkish  some  of  their  work 
is.  You  want  to  use  your  imagina- 
tion, but  you  are  not  sure  of  its  being 
worth  any  thing." 

Emily  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise.  She  was  not  used  to  hear- 
ing her  feeling  upon  any  subject  so 
closely  analyzed,  and  it  gave  her  a 
new  confidence  in  Philip. 

"You  are  right!  So  far  right, 
Philip,  that  I  would  like  to  show  you 
part  of  a  book  I  have  written.  I 
never  knew  whether  it  was  worth 
any  thing  or  not;  but  you  can  tell  me." 

"  Read  it  to  me  now,  Emily.  Let 
me  light  the  side-light,  and  get  your 
desk.  It  is  in  there,  is  it  not  ?  You 
do  not  know  how  glad  I  shall  be  to 
hear  it,  and  perhaps  we  may  never 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  again." 

He  gave  Emily  no  chance  to  refuse 


him,  but  arose  quickly,  lighted  the 
gas,  drew  Emily  near,  and  gave  her 
her  desk. 

"You  will  promise  me  one  thing, 
Philip:  you  will  listen  to  this,  thinking 
of  the  public.  You  might  like  it 
because  you  feel  so  kindly  to  me  ;  but 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  it  will 
sound  to  those  who  know  nothing  of 
me,  —  who  judge  it  upon  its  own  mer- 
its. 

"  I  will  try,  Emily,"  he  replied  sim- 

pJy- 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  read  you. 
I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  as  good  .a 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  I  want 
to  work  up  my  subject  as  I  can  find. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  read  you  a  pure- 
ly musical  scene.  You  can  then 
judge  of  its  weakness." 

Philip  turned  where  he  could  see 
her  clearly ;  and  she,  picking,  out  a 
few  pages  of  manuscript,  said,  "  But 
first  I  should  tell  you  a  little  of  my 
characters.  Louis  and  Eloise  are 
twins.  They  both  have  the  gift  of 
improvisation.  Louis  is  a  violinist; 
Eloise  a  pianist  and  a  singer.  You 
must  remember,  too,  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  real  genius.  Frederick  is 
a  new  friend,  who  has  been  much 
pleased  with  Eloise,  but  who  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  her  abili- 
ty, and  has  fancied  that  her  brother 
was  the  talented  one  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  first  read  you 
one  of  the  first  scenes  between  them  ? 
First,  though,  please  shut  that  door." 

"  They  sat  down  under  a  great  wal- 
nut-tree, that  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  lane.  The  day  was  so  beautiful, 
the  air  so  soft  and  fresh,  and  both 
were  so  content  in  their  quiet,  friend- 
ly conversation,  that  they  now  sat  for 
some  time  in  satisfied  silence.  Final- 
ly Frederick  turned  and  said,  \  I  can 
hardly  tell  you,  Eloise/  for  titles 
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seemed  stilted  out  here  in  the  lane, 
'  how  lovely  such  a  day  is  to  me." 

"  '  No/  she  replied ;  '  for  some  thing 
we  can  never  say,  —  we  must  sing 
them.' 

" '  I  cannot  sing/  he  said ;  as  if  this 
settled  the  subject. 

" (  Cannot  you  ?  What  a  pleasure 
you  miss  !  Shall  I  sing  for  you  ? ' 

11  Frederick  half  smiled  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner;  but  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  heard  that  she 
could  sing,  and  so  answered  with 
some  condescension,  "  Can  you  sing  ? 
I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  you  ? ' 

"  It  was  now  Eloise' s  turn  to  smile. 
No  one  before  had  ever  asked  her 
this  question  ;  for  she  and  song  were 
so  identified  that  it  was  like  speech 
or  breath,  — a  matter  of  course.  She 
made  no  reply,  however,  but  at  once 
began.  Instead  of  the  little  ballad 
he  expected,  she  broke  into  a  long, 
low  trill,  and  then  taking  up  a  waltz 
measure  her  happy  voice  ran  lightly 
through  a  gay  melody.  She  sang 
with  so  much  ease  and  so  much  aban- 
don., that  Frederick  hardly  estimated 
the  difficulties  she  conquered. 

"This  was  hardly  voice, he  thought : 
it  was  more  like  the  song  of  birds,  a 
song  of  summer;  and  yet  something 
in  the  style  of  her  singing  reminded 
him  of  the  violin.  This  was  not  un- 
natural ;  for  she  was  using  a  theme 
Louis  had  played  over  and  over  to 
her,  as  they  walked  one  morning  by 
the  river,  and  were  very  happy. 

"  He  did  not  praise  her  when  she 
stopped.  He  looked  at  her  vivid  eyes, 
and  realized  something  new  to  him 
about  her,  and  then  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  want  to  walk  farther.  Eloise 
arose  slowly,  for  she  was  disappointed. 
She  did  not  care  for  his  praise,  she 
said  to  herself,  but  she  did  not  like 
him  to  be  insensible  to  her  singing. 
She  did  not  say  much,  as  they  walked 


up  the  road:  she  forgot  entirely  that 
she  had  said  that  nothing  could 
make  her' unhappy  on  such  a  day,  but 
kept  railing  at  herself  for  caring  for 
any  praise,  and  especially  for  his. 

"If  she  had  known  how  uneasy  she 
had  made  Frederick,  how  she  had 
awakened  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  him, 
by  her  song  and  her  eyes,  she  might 
have  been  still  more  annoyed.7 

Here  Emily  stopped. 

"Is  that  all?  "asked  Philip. 

"  All  of  that  scene." 

"  Read  me  another,  then." 

"  Shall  it  be  musical  ?  you  know  I 
have  chapters  where  there  is  no  music ; 
and,  if  you  would  rather,  I  will  read 
you  one  of  them." 

"  No :  I  prefer  the  music.  It  has  a 
soothing  effect." 

"  Like  a  hand-organ  played  in  the 
distance,"  replied  Emily,  looking  over 
her  papers. 

" ( Very  well/  replied  Eloise,  sitting 
down  to  the  piano,  and  running  her 
fingers  lightly  over  the  keys :  '  speak, 
and  your  servant  obeys.' 

"  '  Play  something  you  really  like/ 
replied  Frederick. 

" '  Something  I  like  ?  I  like  too 
much.  I  think,  however,  I  feel  like 
playing  some  of  Louis's  music  to- 
night.' 

" '  You  promised  me  some  of  Men- 
delssohn.' 

" '  That  is  so  like  you,  Frederick  : 
first  you  leave  the  choice  to  me,  and 
then  declare  your  own  preferences! 
But  I  cannot  be  chained  in  by  Men- 
delssohn to-night.  I  feel  inspired  by 
discords.  I  will  play  you  "  Kubin- 
stein's  Valse  Infernale."  ; 

" '  For  mercy's  sake,  no ! '  said  Fred- 
erick, who  hated  this:  'play  any 
thing  else.' 

" '  I  thought  it  would  shake  us  up. 
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I  am  sure  we  need  it.  Come,  Louis, 
play  your  "  Witch-charm."  '  . 

"  f  No,  indeed,'  Louis  replied,  half 
turning  from  the  window  where  he 
had  been  breaking  blossoms  from  the 
woodbine ;  '  I  can  play  nothing  so 
crazy.  I  am  entirely  too  sentimental. 
I  will  play  "Love,"  and  nothing  else  ; 
and,  if  you  begin  to  improvise,  I  shall 
stop  immediately.7 

"  Eloise  laughed.  Louis  liked  to  be 
dictatorial;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  play  their  own  music  without 
introducing  new  ideas,  and  he  was 
always  delighted  when  Eloise  was  in 
the  humor  to  follow  him. 

" '  Love ! '  repeated  Frederick  with  a 
smile,  for  he  could  see  Nina  saunter- 
ing in  the  garden  quite  as  plainly  as 
Louis  could.  '  Is  that  a  "  symphonic 
poem  "  ?  I  believe  the  term  is  correct. 
Does  it  sigh  like  a  furnace  ?  ' 

"'  Hotter,'  replied  Louis,  coming 
across  the  room,  and  piling  the  wood- 
bine on  the  piano.  'It  is  "Gene- 
vieve." ' 

"'Not  Coleridge's?  Eloise,  you 
don't  sing  that !  Why,  the  idea  is 


o 

barbarous.' 


"  *  Don't  get  worked  up,  my  son. 
No  one  will  sing  a  word.  Now, 
Eloise,  we  are  in  tune  ?  ' 

"  Frederick  shrugged  his  shoulders 
in  a  style  that  would  have  provoked 
Eloise  if  she  had  seen  him,  and  then 
lay  down  on  the  sofa,  prepared  to  be 
lazy  and  to  listen. 

"  He  was  always  keen  in  understand- 
ing any  appeal  to  his  imagination, 
and  he  soon  comprehended  the  open- 
ing idea  of  the  fantasia.  The  violin 
began  with  a  simple  but  full  melody, 
passing  from  major  to  minor  keys, 
suggesting  new  forms,  but  developing 
them  insufficiently.  It  was  now  glad, 
now  uneasy;  then  gay  and  then 
changeful;  while  the  piano  followed 
with  an  accompaniment  that  seemed 

15 


to  gather  up  the  loose  threads  of 
melody,  and  bind  them  into  something 
like  unity.  But  it  soon  ceased  to 
follow,  and  began  itself  to  develop  a 
sweet  and  passionate  theme,  into 
which  the  violin  then  glided.  Fred- 
erick nodded  approval  to  himself,  for 
it  was  now  much  too  dark  to  nod  to 
any  one  else,  and  repeated,  softly,  — 

"  'All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  moves  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame.' 

"Then,  changing  the  key,  the  violin 
carried  on  the  same  melody  alone, 
while  Frederick  followed,  — 

"  «  Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

"  '  The  moonlight,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! ' 

"A  short  pause,  a  few  preluding 
chords,  and  the  piano  again  took  the 
lead.  The  left  hand  had  a  harp  ac- 
companiment ;  the  right,  an  air  that 
suggested  Mozart. 

"  '  She  leaned  against  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight. 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  harp, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

"  'Few  sorrows  has  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve.' 

'  Tew  sorrows  has  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve !  " 

repeated  the  violin,  over  and  over; 
while  Eloise  softly  ran  a  succession 
of  arpeggios  up  and  down  the  key- 
.board ;  and  Frederick  wondered  how 
they  could  be  at  once  so  literal,  and 
yet  so  poetic. 

"But  then,  to  his  delight,  came  the 
quaintest,  the  sweetest  song  he  had 
ever  heard  them  play.  It  was,  in- 
deed, — 
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"  '  A  soft  and  doleful  air/ 

just  suited  to 

"  '  An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  well 
The  ruin  old  and  hoary.' 

"It  was  a  song  that  had  come  to 
Eloise  one  evening  soon  after  Louis's 
return,  as  she  sat  at  her  window, 
alone,  looking  at  the  river.  When 
Louis  came  in,  she  sang  it  to  him ; 
and  it  pleased  him  so  well  that  he 
worked  it  up  for  his  violin,  then  set 
words  to  it  for  her  to  sing ;  and 
finally,  when  they  came  to  think  of 
making  a  fantasia  out  of  this  poem, 
declared  that  here  alone  was  its  proper 
place.  But  then  the  piano  paused. 

" '  Go  on,  Louis,  with  the  melody,' 
said  Eloise  softly. 

"  He  obeyed  ;  and  she  gave  herself 
up  to  her  inspiration,  and  improvised 
until  Frederick  wondered  when  she 
would  stop,  and  Louis  grew  more 
and  more  delighted,  following  her  as 
closely  as  was  possible.  She  had 
found  a  theme  that  suited  her  fancy 
in  the  four  stanzas,  beginning,  — 

"  'But  when  I  reached 
That  tcndcrcst  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  fa1  tcring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  to  pity. 

"Eloise  had  grown  more  and  more 
in  earnest.  The  soft  yet  passionate 
strains  awakened  by  her  swift,  ner- 
vous fingers,  thrilled  her  hearers  more 
than  I  can  describe.  Louis  listened 
in  wonder,  for  he  had  never  known 
his  sister  to  play  in  this  manner  be- 
fore. Nina  had  come  to  the  porch, 
and  sat  on  the  steps,  quiet  and  sad- 
dened for  once  ;  but  Frederick  drew 
his  breath  quickly,  and  listened  with 
his  heart.  This  half-frank,  thoroughly 
sincere  and  yearning  cry  of  a  more 
conscious,  more  uneasy  soul  than  that 
of  Genevieve  ;  these  swift  runs,  these 
clamorous  but  tender  chords,  this 
restless  melody,  found  its  echo  in  his 


own  consciousness,  and  the  peace  of 
the  summer  was  gone  in  a  flash,  but 
forever  from  him. 

"He  knew  that  Eloise  was  not 
playing  to  him.  Frank  as  she  was, 
she  was  entirely  incapable  of  wooing 
him  thus  ;  but  he  knew  that  what  she 
was  expressing,  he  was  realizing. 

"  Of  her  past  he  knew  little  ;  but  for 
the  first  time  he  desire^  to  know,  he 
felt  resolved  to  know,  as  a  certain 
despair  took  possession  of  him. 

"  Louis  made  no  such  inferences  as 
this  from  her  playing.  He  was  half 
divided  between  his  admiration  of 
her  as  an  artist,  and  his  loving  de- 
light in  her  music.  But  suddenly 
he  played  a  swift,  clear  phrase  upon 
his  violin  ;  Eloise  looked  up  at  him, 
and  smiled,  and  the  two  rushed  into  a 
glad,  triumphant  strain,  and  brightly 
closed  the  music. 

"  As  soon  as  the  last  notes  were 
sounded,  Eloise  sprang  from  her  seat 
and  ran  into  the  garden.  She  could 
not  be  still  ;  she  could  not  talk.  She 
wanted  nothing  ;  she  longed  for  every 
thing.  She  was  exalted  with  her 
music,  but  she  felt  miserable.  Her 
very  soul  seemed  hungry.  She  passed 
Nina  without  a  word,  and  ran  down 
to  her  old  friend  and  comforter,  the 
restless,  gleaming  river." 


^  Emily  paused.  Philip  made 
no  remark.  She  looked  at  him,  and 
felt  uncomfortable  at  his  silence,  and 
was  just  about  to  speak,  when  the 
front  door  opened,  and  the  gay  voices 
of  Daisy  and  Gustave  were  heard. 
Emily  hurriedly  threw  her  papers 
back  into  her  desk,  and  finally,  after 
a  gay  account  of  the  rehearsal  from 
Daisy  and  Gustave,  went  to  bed, 
ignorant  of  Philip's  impression  of  her 
attempt  to  show  in  words  what  she 
would  so  have  delighted  to  express  in 
inusic.  L.  S. 
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ST.  PETER'S  VISIT  TO  ROME. 

THE     public   discussion     between 
Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  cler- 
gymen, which  took  place  at  the  Acca- 
demia  Tiberina,  in  Rome,on  the  even- 
ings of  Feb.  9   and  10,  is   an  event 
of    sufficient  significance  to    deserve 
to   be    noted   as    a   record   of    prog- 
ress.       The    question    at    issue    was 
whether  St.. Peter  had  ever  been  in 
Rome  ;  and  the   disputants  were  the 
evangelical     ministers     Sciarelli,   Ri- 
betti,    and    Father    Gavazzi  on    the 
negative     side,      and    Prof.    Fabiani 
and  the  priests  Cipolla  and  Guidi,  on 
the  affirmative  side.     There  were  also 
four  presidents  chosen,  two  of  whom 
were  Protestants   and  two   Catholics. 
The  debate  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
Francesco  Sciarelli  of  the  Methodist 
Church,    who  reviewed     the    life   of 
Peter  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  showed  that  these  writ- 
ings not  only  contain  no    statement 
or  suggestion  that  Peter  was  ever  in 
Rome,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly 
declare   that   during   the     period    of 
twenty-five  years  (A.D.  42-66)  when, 
according  to  Catholic  theologians,  he 
held  the  office  of  Roman  pontiff,  he 
was   actually   engaged  in    preaching 
the  gospel  u  unto  the  circumcision  " 
in  Jerusalem,  Lydda,  Joppa,  Csesarea, 
Antioch,  and  other  places  very  remote 
from    Rome.      Also    St.    Paul,    who 
came   to  Rome  A.D.  61,  and  in  his 


epistles  sent  salutations  from  Epaph- 
ras,  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas, 
Lucas,  and  other  comparatively  ob- 
scure fellow-laborers,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  St.  Peter,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  at  Babylon,  where  he  wrote  his 
epistles  "to  the  strangers  scattered 
through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia."  Signor  Sciarelli 
also  showed  that  the  earliest  uncanoni- 
cal  writing,  such  as  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  St. 
Ignatius  to  the  Romans,  do  not  con- 
tain the  slightest  reference  to  the 
presence  or  pontificate  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  and  concluded  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  admit,  in  opposition  to 
these  undeniable  facts,  the  question- 
able authority  of  a  tradition  dating 
only  from  the  time  of  Irenseus.  In 
refutation  of  this  reasoning,  Prof. 
Fabiani  and  his  colleagues  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament  on  the  point  in  .ques- 
tion is  merely  negative,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  that 
St.  Peter  wa*  never  in  Rome :  they 
also  laid  great  stress  on  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  which  they  sought  to 
fortify  by  citing  the  venerated  saints 
and  venerable  doctors  who  for  so  many 
centuries  have  accepted  them  as  true. 
In  reply  to  these  arguments,  Gavazzi 
maintained,  that,  since  the  New  Tes- 
tament claims  to  give  an  account  of 
the  life  and  labors  of  St.  Peter,  its 
silence  as  regards  his  coming  to  Rome 
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is  not  a  merely  negative  inference, 
but  a  positive  and  conclusive  proof 
that  he  was  never  there ;  and  illus- 
trated his  point  by  saying  that  one 
might  as  well  affirm  that  because 
Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the  Consu- 
late and  the  Empire,  does  not  speak 
of  Napoleon  the  First's  voyage  to 
America  and  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, therefore  Napoleon  the  First  did 
make  a  journey  to  America  and  reside 
at  Washington.  In  both  cases  the 
only  natural  and  logical  deduction 
from  the  silence  of  the  historical 
records  is  that  the  alleged  events 
never  occurred.  At  the  time  when 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written, 
no  one  had  ever  asserted  or  suggested 
that  Peter  had  been  in  Rome  j  and 
consequently  there  was  no  occasion 
for  denying  it.  The  Catholic  dispu- 
tants also  cited  authorities  to  show 
that  Babylon  (where  Peter  wrote  his 
epistle)  was  only  a  mystic  name  for 
Rome,  although,  when  pressed  upon 
this  point  by  Signor  Ribetti,  they  re- 
fused to  accept  as  applicable  to  the 
papal  see  the  anathemas  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse against  the  abominations  of 
u  the  scarlet  woman."  The  influence 
of  the  discussion  on  the  public  mind 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  papacy ;  indeed,  so  marked 
was  this  effect,  that  his  Holiness  en- 
joined upon  the  faithful  to  abstain 
from  all  further  public  debate,  and  also 
decreed  a  triduo,  or  three-days'  ser- 
vice of  expiation  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  the  apostle,  whose  claims  to  the 
primacy  had  been  so  boldly  questioned. 
Meanwhile  the  combat  deepens.  In 
many  Catholic  churches  the  question 
whether  St.  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome 
has  formed  the  theme  of  the  Lenten 
sermons;  and  the  Protestant  pulpits 
continue  to  hurl  their  darts  against 
the  dogmas  of  transubstantiation, 


worship  of  images,  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  kindred  topics.  An 
event  which  has  produced  still  greater 
excitement  is  the  organization  in 
Rome  of  an  Italian  Bible  Society.  A 
meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  on 
March  4,  in  the  hall  of  the  Teatro 
Argentina,  which  was  thronged  by  all 
classes  of  citizens.  A  large  crowd  of 
people  also  gathered  in  the  street,  and 
evinced  their  interest  by  patiently  re- 
maining there  the  entire  evening, 
although  unable  to  hear  a  word  of 
the  proceedings  within.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Adm.  Fishbourne; 
and  remarks  were  made  by  Signor 
Sciarelli,  Father  Gavazzi,  and  others. 
But  the  interest  of  the  evening  cul- 
minated in  the  speech  of  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe,  whose  very  presence  elicited  a 
burst  of  applause  before  he  had  opened 
his  lips.  He  spoke  (in  French)  for 
nearly  an  hour,  distinctly  maintain- 
ing his  position  as  a  priest  of  the 
Romish  Church,  /dwelling  at  length 
upon  the  grounds  of  sympathy  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
declaring,  that,  however  they  might 
differ  in  dogmas,  they  ought  to  be  one 
in  the  love  and  charity  of  the  gospel. 
He  hoped  to  see  in  Rome  a  return  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the 
extravagant  and  blasphemous  preten- 
sions of  the  papacy.  The  Bible 
Society  is  now  very  active  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  other  works  of  a  moral  and 
religious  character,  among  the  people  ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  these  books  are  received  with 
gladness  and  read  with  avidity.  Oc- 
casionally the  priests  have  endeavored 
to  interfere  with  this  work,  resorting, 
in  some  cases,  even  to  violence ;  but  this 
interference  was  quickly  and  energeti- 
cally checked  by  the  police.  E. 
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To  the  ancient  Greek,  the  noblest 
and  purest  gift  of  the  gods  was  a 
spring  of  cool  and  limpid  water,  trick- 
ling through  the  crevices  of  a  rock, 
or  bubbling  up  from  the  earth,  on 
some  lonely  mountain-top.  The  fresh 
and  invigorating  air  of  the  solitar}' 
heights,  and  the  roar  of  surrounding 
forests,  increased  the  beneficent  im- 
pression produced  by  the  murmur  of 
the  sparkling  waters,  and  lifted  the 
soul  into  a  state  of  joyful  exaltation 
and  ecstasy  peculiarly  favorable  to 
poetic  creativeness.  Thus,  the  foun- 
tains themselves  came  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred  sources  of  inspiration,  and 
the  nymphs  that  presided  over  them 
were  transformed  into  Muses.  In 
this  manner  originated  a  sanctuary 
of  the  Pierian  Muses  on  Olympus, 
and  a  grove  of  the  Muses  on  Mt. 
Helicon,  where  the  Hippocrene  was 
supposed  to  have  been  struck  into 
existence  by  a  blow  from  the  hoof  of 
Pegasus.  Gradually  the  wild  and 
rugged  scenery  of  the  mountain  re- 
ceived new  charms  and  significance 
through  the  hand  of  Art.  Altars 
were  erected ;  and  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  were  placed  votive  gifts,  the 
statues  of  the  Muses,  as  well  as  of 
the  poets  and  artists  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  service. 
For  in  these  consecrated  places  the 
votaries  of  art  were  wont  to  assemble  ; 
here  the  various  kinds  of  song 
and  melody  were  developed,  and  dif- 
ferent musical  instruments  invented 
and  perfected  ;  here  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  competed  with  each 
other;  and  diverse  schools  were  formed, 
such  as  the  Orphic  School  on  Mt. 
Olympus,  and  the  School  of  Hesiod 
on  Mt.  Helicon.  In  these  sanctu- 
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aries  were  preserved  all  the  traditions 
and  documents  pertaining  to  the  arts 
and  the  artists;  and  as  a  luxuriant 
natural  vegetation  is  produced  by 
springs  of  water,  so  around  these 
fountains  of  the  Muses  flourished  a 
new  and  vigorous  intellectual  life, 
manifesting  itself  in  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  philosophy.  These 
simple  haunts  of  the  Muses  were 
the  first  museums.  From  Helicon 
and  Olympus  they  were  diffused  over 
all  Greece,  everywhere  preserving 
traces  of  their  origin,  in  being  situ- 
ated on  rivers,  or  in  groves  adorned 
with  fountains.  Such  were  those  on 
the  Ilissus  and  the  Cephisus,  in  the 
academy  where  Plato  taught,  and  in 
Stagira,  where  throngs  of  young 
disciples  were  instructejj  by  Aristotle. 
In  all  these  museums,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  were  founded  at  a  later 
period  in  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  by  Alexander  and  his  gene- 
rals, the  prevailing  idea  was  that  of 
places  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Muses.  But  with  the  decline  of  ori- 
ginal genius,  and  the  rise  of  erudi- 
tion, the  conception  of  the  nature  of 
this  service  was  essentially  changed  ; 
and  the  museum  became  transformed 
from  a  temple  of  inspiration  into  a 
laboratory  of  investigation.  It  was 
no  longer  a  consecrated  spot,  where 
the  poet  could  commune  with  the 
Muses,  but  an  intellectual  workshop, 
in  which  the  scholar  found  all  the 
implements  and  aids  essential  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  Such  an  in- 
stitute was  the  magnificent  museum 
of  Alexandria,  which  not  only  afforded 
a  quiet  retreat  for  scholars  in  the 
midst  of  that  noisy  metropolis,  but 
furnished  them  also,  in  its  vast  libra- 
ry, all  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  researches, 
and  enabled  them  to  compare  the 
results  of  Oriental  learning  with  the 
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works  of  Hellenic  poets  and  philoso-  sculpture,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
phers.  With  it  were  connected  halls  achievements  of  warriors,  and  to  re- 
for  lectures  and  various  collections ;  cord  the  history  of  dynasties.  To 
a  priest  of  the  Muses  was  director  or  the  same  class  belonged  also  the 
president  of  the  institute.  The  halls  Greek  temple,  in  which  were  pre- 
and  arcades  were  adorned  with  the  served  the  offerings  of  the  worship- 
busts  of  authors,  as  had  been  the  pers.  The  soldier,  the  sailor,  the 
case  with  the  primitive  museums  on  fisherman,  the  merchant,  the  artist, 
the  sacred  heights  of  Helicon  and  the  hunter,  the  husbandman,  each 
Olympus.  brought  to  the  altar  of  the  god  some- 
It  was  doubtless  due  to  some  remi-  thing  corresponding  to  his  vocation, 
niscence  or  tradition  concerning  the  The  gifts  of  the  poorest  were  not 
origin  of  museums,  that  the  Romans  despised,  while  the  wealthy  citizen 
were  fond  of  building  theirs  in  the  regarded  it  as  an  honor  and  a  sacred 
form  of  grottos,  with  overhanging  duty  to  enrich  the  temples  with  the 
rocks,  and  floors  of  mosaic,  represent-  choicest  and  costliest  offerings.  In 
ing  mosses  and  plants,  such  as  are  this  manner  the  finest  productions  of 
accustomed  to  grow  by  springs  and  the  brush  and  the  chisel  were  col- 
water-courses.  From  this  circum-  lected  around  the  shrines  of  the 
stance  Prof.  Curtius  derives  the  word  deities.  In  the  temple  at  Ephesus, 
mosaic  (Latin  musivum)  ;  a  better  for  example,  were  works  representing 
derivation,  however,  is  the  Hebrew  every  age  and  development  of  art,  — 
word  mask,  signifying  a  variegated  sculpture  by  Phidias  and  his  contem- 
mat  or  carpet ;  hence  Damascus  re-  poraries,  the  most  beautiful  paintings 
ceived  its  name  from  the  mosaic-like  of  Apelles,  and  silver  goblets  by 
appearance  of  the  surrounding  coun-  Mentor,  whose  embossed  plates  and 
try,  with  its  patches  of  sand,  oases  vessels  were  long  sought  after  to 
of  trees,  glistening  lakes,  and  green  adorn  the  tables  of  Roman  magnates, 
spots  of  cultivation.  It  is  evident  As  these  votive  gifts  accumulated, 
that  what  the  ancients  called  a  mu-  from  year  to  year  and  from  century 
seum  was  something  wholly  different,  to  century,  special  buildings  were 
both  in  origin  and  purpose,  from  what  erected  near  the  temples  for  pre- 
we  understand  by  that  term.  And  serving  them.  Thus  museums  were 
here  Prof.  Curtius  raises  the  question,  formed,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
whether  there  was  any  thing  in  an-  priests,  by  whom  they  were  exhibited 
tiquity  corresponding  to  the  museum  and  explained  to  tourists,  as  the 
of  modern  times,  as  a  treasure-house  treasures  of  the  Louvre  or  the  Vati- 
for  monuments  of  art.  And  on  this  can  are  at  the  present  day.  There 
point  he  discriminates  very  justly  could  be  seen  venerable  relics  of  the 
between  gewordene  und  gemachte  heroic  age,  the  weapons  of  heroes, 
Museen, —  museums  that  grew  sponta-  the  remarkable  remains  of  the  most 
neously  but  inevitably  out  of  other  primitive  periods  of  civilization  ;  such, 
causes,  and  museums  that  were  inten-  for  example,  as  the  bars  of  silver 
tionally  made.  To  the  first  class  be-  which  had  been  used  before  the  in- 
belonged  the  royal  palaces  of  Assyria  troduction  of  coined  money,  and 
and  Egypt,  rich  with  trophies  of  vie-  which  were  kept  as  curiosities  in  the 
tory  and  the  spoils  of  conquest,  and  temple  of  Hera,  at  Argos.  The 
adorned  with  works  of  painting  and  groves  and  parks  connected  with  the 
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sanctuaries  were  also  supplied  with 
rare  animals  and  plants,  and  thus 
converted  into  zoological  and  botani- 
cal gardens.  Here,  then,  were  col- 
lected unlimited  materials  for  recrea- 
tion and  instruction,  the  existence 
of  which  rendered  these  places  a 
favorite  rendezvous  for  all  students 
of  art,  antiquities,  and  natural  sci- 
ence. "  Hence,"  says  Curtius,  "  men 
like  Plutarch  were  accustomed  to 
sit  on  the  steps  of  the  Delphic  tem- 
ple, in  the  suggestive  surroundings  of 
which  some  of  his  most  thoughtful 
conversations  were  held."  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  museums  which 
grew  up,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
out  of  the  deep  and  living  root  of 
religious  feeling,  and  in  which,  as  in 
a  mirror,  were  reflected  all  phases 
and  stages  in  the  historical  growth 
of  the  people.  The  most  famous  of 
these  museums  were  the  temple- 
courts  of  Ephesus  and  Samos,  the 
sanctuaries  of  Olympia  and  Delphi, 
and  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  When, 
now,  Alexander  and  his  generals 
founded  new  cities  in  other  lands,  as 
nurseries  of  Hellenic  culture,  muse- 
ums were  also  established  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  them,  and  filled  with 
copies  of  Grecian  masterpieces,  and 
with  originals  so  far  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  procure  them.  In  this  manner 
they  sought  to  transplant  to  a  bar- 
baric soil  the  full-grown  products  of 
civilization.  Thus  Alexander  him- 
self made  collections  in  Pella;  thus 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Thracia  were 
Hellenized.  Near  the  magnificent 
Syrian  city  of  Antioch  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
which  was  a  fountain  called  Castalia, 
in  honor  of  the  Delphic  fountain. 
Exact  copies  of  the  colossal  statues 
of  Zeus,  and  of  the  goddess  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  erected  in  Olympia. 
An  immense  traffic  was  carried  on  in 


works  of  art,  the  centre  of  which 
was  Sikyon.  The  Ptolemies  sent 
out  their  ships,  and  by  purchase  or  by 
plunder  collected  vast  quantifies  of 
pictures  and  marbles,  which  enriched 
the  famous  museum  of  Alexandria. 
The  princes  of  Asia  and  Egypt  orna- 
mented their  residences  with  the  aid 
of  Grecian  art.  In  the  palace  of 
King  Attalos  were  found  the  Charites 
of  Bupalos,  one  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  sculpture ;  and  in 
Talaura,  the  mountain  castle  of  that 
fierce  enemy  of  Home,  Mithradate,3 
Eupator,  was  a  collection  of  two 
thousand  onyx-vessels  of  rare  work- 
manship. These  instances  prove 
how  strong  was  the  desire  of  even 
barbaric  kings  to  possess  memorials 
of  Hellenic  taste  and  genius,  and 
thus  to  share,  in  some  degree,  the 
splendors  of  that  brilliant  civiliza- 
tion. 

With  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  began  a  new  epoch  in 
the  growth  of  art-museums.  The 
conquerors  were  at  first  undecided 
whether  to  treat  the  Grecian  works 
of  art  as  ordinary  booty,  or  to  revere 
and  respect  them  as  things  consecrat- 
ed to  the  gods  in  whose  service 
they  originated.  The  priests  were  con- 
sulted, in  order  to  determine  how 
to  discriminate  the  sacred  from  the 
profane ;  and  finally  a  compromise 
between  rapacity  and  superstition 
was  effected,  by  resolving  to  give 
to  the  gods  of  Borne  what  was  taken 
from  the  gods  of  Greece.  Thus, 
Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of 
Syracuse,  devoted  nearly  all  the 
spoils  to  the  divinities  Honor  and 
Virtue,  to  which  he  had  built  a  tem- 
ple, just  before  his  departure  for 
Sicily.  In  like  manner,  M.  Ful- 
vius,  after  conquering  tho  ^Etolians, 
adorned  the  sanctuaries  of  Hercules, 
the  Muses  and  the  goddess  of  For- 
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tune.  In  the  court  of  the  temple 
which  Sosius  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
stood  Niobe  and  her  children;  and 
in  that  which  Domitius  erected  about 
the  same  time,  in  gratitude  to  Nep- 
tune,  was  a  procession  of  sea-gods, 
the  work  of  Skopas.  Thus,  Rome 
was  filled  with  immense  museums, 
which  were  at  once  collections  of 
.  curiosities,  votive  offerings  to  the 
gods,  and  monuments  of  the  military 
triumphs  achieved  by  the  generals 
of  the  Republic.  Under  the  emper- 
ors,  large  corridors  and  courts  sur- 
rounded  with  columns  were  attached 
to  the  temples,  for  the  more  conve- 
nient  preservation  and  exhibition  of 
these  treasures.  Caesar  himself  en- 
dowed  the  temple-halls  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city  with  six  collections  of 
gems.  The  finest  of  all  these  estab- 
lishments  was  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
the  Palatine  ;  in  the  vestibule  was  a 
Greek  and  -Latin  library  ;  and  within, 
among  numerous  works  of  less  re- 
nown,  stood  the  statue  of  Skopas  ;  on 
the  doors  were  carved,  in  ivory,  the 
fates  of  the  Niobides  ;  the  gable  was 
ornamented  with  archaic  sculpture 
of  the  school  of  Chios,  and  before 
the  entrance  were  seen  the  bronze 
bulls  of  Myron.  The  Roman  baths 
were  also  art-museums  ;  for,  as  is 
well  known,  Agrippa  placed  the 
masterpiece  of  Lysippos  in  front  of 
the  public  baths  that  bore  his  name  ; 
and  in  the  thermce  of  Titus  stood 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons.  The  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  founders  of  these  collections  was 
thoroughly  democratic  ;  every  thing 
was  designed,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  patrician  classes,  but 
especially  for  the  use  and  edification 
of  the  people.  Agrippa  declared  that 
all  the  paintings  and  statuary  in  Rome 
ought  to  be  the  property  of  the  State, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  made 


accessible  to  the  public  ;  instead  of 
being  hidden  in  private  villas,  as  the 
peculiar  luxury  of  the  rich.  This, 
too,  was  the  policy  of  Julius  Caesar  ; 
and  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  coun- 
sel  that  Asinius  Pollio  opened  his 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  "  This," 
says  Curtius,  "  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  first  European  museum  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  secular  or  un- 
consecrated  place,  in  which  a  series 
of  select  works  of  art  were  arranged, 
in  suitable  order,  and  exhibited  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
general  culture."  Under  the  later 
emperors,  this  love  of  collecting  works 
of  art  degenerated  into  a  mania,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  wholesale  plundering 
of  the  Grecian  peninsula.  Delphi 
alone  was  robbed  of  five  hundred 
busts  and  statues  in  bronze.  The 
archaeological  dilettanteism  of  Hadri- 
an  assumed  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions  :  in  his  famous  country-seat, 
at  Tivoli,  he  caused  the  most  re- 
markable  buildings,  and  other  objects 
of  artistic  interest,  which  he  had  seen 
during  his  classic  tour  of  eighteen 
years,  to  be  carefully  imitated,  even 
to  a  miniature  of  their  original  sur- 
roundings.  Thus,  models  of  the 
most  renowned  edifices  of  Athens 
and  Delphi  were  made,  and  the 
Thessalian  valley  of  Tempe  was  re- 
peated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine 
Mountains. 

With  the  rise  of  a  new  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus,  "the  Grecian  works 
of  art,  which  had  been  moving  west- 
ward  for  five  centuries,  now  began  to 
return  eastward."  In  the  hippo- 
drome  of  Constantinople,  were  placed 
sixty  statues,  taken  from  Rome. 
Athens,  Rhodes,  Antioch,  and  all 
Asia  Minor  were  forced  to  contribute 
their  treasures;  the  baths  and  pal- 
aces  were  museums,  and  the  church 
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of  St.  Sophia  contained  more  than  was  soon  followed  by  other  princely 
four  hundred  and  twenty  statues,  families ;  and,  before  long,  there  was 
It  is  also  significant  of  the  wholly  scarcely  a  duchy  or  kingdom  in  Ita- 
artificial  character  of  these  collec-  ly  so  small  and  insignificant  as  not 
tions,  that  to  eacli  work  was  added  to  boast  of  similar  treasures.  The 
an  inscription,  giving  its  name  and  Medici,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Dona- 
origin,  and  such  other  explanations  tello  and  other  artists,  brought  to- 
as  were  necessary  to  render  its  mean-  gether  collections  on  a  magnificent 
ing  clear.  The  historical  or  anti-  scale.  From  their  hiding-places  in 
quarian  interest  already  began  to  classic  soil,  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
predominate  over  the  artistic  or  ses-  the  ancient  world,  Apollo,  Hercules, 
thetic  interest.  One  lamentable  re-  Laocoon.  and  Ariadne,  came  to  light 
suit  of  these  vast  accumulations  in  again.  With  the  Medici  in  the  papal 
Rome  and  Byzantium,  was  the  irrep-  chair,  the  same  zeal  in  archaeologi- 
arable  loss  of  many  masterpieces,  in  cal  researches  was  seen  at  Home  ;  and 
consequence  of  the  destructive  fires  the  vestibules  of  the  cardinals'  pal- 
which  repeatedly  desolated  those  aces  were  filled  with  remains  of  ancient 
cities.  Having  thus  traced  the  rise  art.  Julius  II.  caused  extensive  ex- 
and  growth  of  Greek  and  Roman  cavations  to  be  made;  and  at  one 
museums,  Prof.  Curtius  gives  a  rapid  time  a  plan  was  formed,  under  the 
survey  of  those  of  modern  times,  counsel  of  Raphael,  for  uncovering 
especially  from  the  beginning  of  the  all  Rome,  and  converting  the  city 
fifteenth  century.  The  most  promi-  into  a  vast  museum.  During  the 
nent  and  zealous  collectors  of  this  seventeenth  century,  less  was  accom- 
period  were  private  individuals;  such  plished  in  this  direction;  owing  to  a 
as  Petrarch,  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  prevalent  feeling  that  it  was  perilous 
Poggio  of  Florence,  Leonardo  Bruno,  for  the  Church  to  show  so  much  con- 
and  Pomponius  Laetus.  Scholars  cern  for  the  preservation  of  these 
and  poets  took  delight  in  adorning  beautiful  relics  of  paganism  :  but  this 
their  studios  with  the  busts  of  superstition  was  finally  overcome ; 
philosophers  and  other  distinguished  and,  by  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
mcn  of  antiquity,  and  in  making  teenth  century,  it  became  a  part  of 
collections  of  coins  to  illustrate  his-  the  settled  policy  of  the  See  of  St. 
tory.  Petrarch  presented  such  a  Peter  to  surround  itself  with  as  bril- 
collection  to  Charles  IV.  of  Mantua,  liant  collections  of  antiques  as  possi- 
in  order  that  the  ruler  might  have  ble.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
these  prototypes  constantly  before  the  Capitoline  and  Pio-Clementine 
his  eyes.  Among  the  princes  of  museums  were  established;  and,  as 
Italy,  the  house  of  Este  manifested  once  Augustus  adorned  his  Palatium 
the  most  enthusiastic  interest  in  with  Hellenic  works  of  art,  so  the 
archaeological  matters.  Isabella,  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  now  held 
wife  of  Francis  II.  of  Mantua,  made  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  splen- 
the  first  collection  of  gems  in  1470 ;  did  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  Ro- 
and  many  coins,  now  in  the  fine  col-  man  nobles  rivalled  the  popes  in  love 
lection  at  Berlin,  bear  the  sign  of  of  art  and  antiquities.  Chief  among  the 
the  .eagle,  as  an  evidence  that  they  former  was  Cardinal  Albani,  the  friend 
once  belonged  to  the  gallery  of  Este.  and  patron  of  Winckelmann.  "The 
The  example  of  the  house  of  Este  wealthy  and  cultivated  Roman,"  says 
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Curtius,  "knew  no  higher  satisfac- 
tion, than  to  be  able,  after  dinner,  to 
show  his  guests  some  newly-acquired 
antique  ;  new  excavations  formed  the 
topic  of  daily  conversation  in  the 
best  circles  of  society ;  and,  although 
the  earth  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible 
in  tlie  treasures  which  it  contained, 
public  sentiment  at  Home,  from  the 
head  of  the  church  to  the  simplest 
citizen,  regarded  the  sale  of  these 
peculiar  products  to  foreigners  as 
almost  equivalent  to  high  treason." 
But,  notwithstanding  repeated  prohi- 
bitio,ns,  the  courts  of  other  countries 
began  to'  imitate  that  of  Borne. 
Francis  I.  engaged  Primaticcio  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  to  make  large  pur- 
chases of  antiques ;  Henry  II.  fol- 
lowed his  example  ;  and  when  Vasari 
visited  Fontainebleau,  he  believed 
himself  transported  to  Home.  Next 
in  time,  as  well  as  in  importance, 
were  the  museums  established  in 
Spain  under  Charles  V.,  and  espe- 
cially under  Philip  IV.  The  bril- 
liant results  of  Winckelmaim's  stud- 
ies in  Home  excited  in  Germany  a 
new  enthusiasm  for  ancient  art;  and 
rnary  German  princes  took  advantage 
of  their  residence  in  Italy  to  make 
valuable  acquisitions.  Thus  origi- 
nated the  museums  in  the  palaces 
of  Gotha,  Cassel,  Wiirlitz,  Arolsen, 
and  the  Glyptothek  in  Munich.  Yet 
so  long  as  the  Italian  Peninsula 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  comparatively  few 
originals  found  their  way  into  Trans- 
alpine museums :  they  were  only 
the  crumbs  that  fell  unheeded  from 
the  overloaded  tables  of  Homan 
prelates  and  princes.  But,  with  the 
discovery  of  antiques  in  the  soil 
of  Hellas  and  Asia  Minor,  Home 
ceased  to  have  an  exclusive  privilege, 
and  a  new  epoch  began  in  the  his- 
tory of  art-museums  in  northern 


Europe;  a  most  striking  example 
of  which  is  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
development  of  the  British  Museum, 
founded  in  1753,  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1759.  Other  museums  (as, 
e.g.,  those  of  the  Vatican)  are  more 
select  than  this,  but  none  is  so  cos- 
mopolitan. In  it  are  inscriptions, 
and  monuments  of  art,  arranged  in 
groups,  and  representing  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  Attica,  Assyria,  Ionia, 
Rhodes,  and  Cyrene ;  so  that  the 
visitor  walks  from  hall  to  hall,  as 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  century  to 
century,  and  sees  all  forms  and  fea- 
tures of  past  civilization  face  to  face. 
Similar  to  the  British  Museum  in 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
founded,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
are  the  archaeological  collections  of 
Dresden  and  Berlin.  They  aim,  not 
merely  to  get  together  choice  and 
costly  specimens  belonging  to  the 
golden  periods  of  art,  but  to  give  as 
complete  a  survey  as  possible  of  the 
art-life  of  every  nation,  in  every 
phase  of  its  development,  and,  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  are  not 
ashamed  to  supplement  a  museum 
of  antiques  by  a  museum  of  plaster- 
casts,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  by 
a  cabinet  of  copperplates.  And  here 
we  find  an  indication  of  the  true 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  creation 
of  art-museums  in  our  own  country. 
We  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
best  copy  is  only  an  approximate 
and  very  inadequate  rendering  of  an 
original  statue  or  picture.  But  even 
an  imperfect  conception  of  a  master- 
piece is  better  than  no  conception  at 
all ;  and  the  attempt  of  connoisseurs 
to  disparage  plaster-casts  and  en- 
gravings, or  photo-sculpture  and  chro- 
mo-lithography,  as  means  0f  popular- 
izing art,  has  no  more  force  than  the 
raillery  of  mediaeval  copyists  against 
the  printing-press. 
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BOOK-CLUBS. 

I  SET  about  organizing  a  book- 
club in  our  town,  and  this  is  what  I 
accomplished.  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise. 

First  of  all  I  made  a  list  of  persons 
likely  to  join.  Then  I  called  on  them, 
or  wrote  to  -them.  Our  town  knew 
nothing  of  book-clubs:  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  go  somewhat  into 
detail  in  describing  their  advantages 
and  methods,  the  terms  of  member- 
ship, &c.,  all  of  which,  before  I  reached 
the  twentieth  person,  grew  just  a  lit- 
tle tedious.  Twenty-two  was  the  ap- 
proved number;  and  when  I  had  called 
upon  or  written  to  those,  and  a  few 
extra  to  make  sure,  the  day  came 
on  which  I  had  asked  them  to  meet 
at  my  house  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
Out  of  the  twenty-two,  twelve  came ; 
and  of  these  only  eight  were  ready 
for  the  project.  Then  I  trudged 
about  to  others,  and  in  the  next  fort- 
night had  secured  eighteen.  I  had 
decided  to  begin  if  twenty  names 
were  obtained  ;  but  finally  concluded 
to  start  with  the  smaller  number. 

Now  came  the  arrangement  of 
names  for  the  printed  lists.  The 
great  thing  to  consider  was,  how  to 
get  each  person  where  he  would  pass 
his  books  conveniently  to  the  next. 
I  took  a  map  of  the  town,  and  my 
names  of  members;  beginning  at  the 
north,  I  wrote  the  most  northerly 
member  first,  and  so  went  downward ; 
but  after  a  little,  I  found  some  so  far 
west  and  some  so  far  east,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  "  zigzag "  my  list,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  or  one  mem- 
ber would  have  half  the  town  to  .cross 
in  delivering  books  to  the  next. 

By  the  time  the  list  was  complete, 
and  ready  for  the  printer's  hands,  I 
really  felt  that  a  masterly  piece  of 
calculation  was  achieved,  and  did  my- 


self no  little  credit  for  the  zigzagging 
which  had  brought  all  in  so  well. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. I  had  begun  operations  late  in 
September.  I  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  and  was  about  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  the  next  detail,  when  a  tre- 
mendous error  in  the  list  flashed  upon 
me,  and  I  started  from  my  chair  in  dis- 
may. As  secretary,  each  book  that 
had  gone  through  the  club  would 
come  to  me.  The  last  person  named 
upon  the  list  would  have  only  half 
the  town  to  traverse,  as  mine  was  a 
central  location ;  and  the  same  was 
true  of  No.  1  ;  but,  alas  !  I  hail  planned 
as  though  all  the  books  were  to  begin 
with  No.  1,  at  the  north,  and  end 
with  No  18,  at  the  south;  which,  of 
course,  would  make  the  most  complete 
muddle.  They  must  not  even  begin 
very  near  together,  else  some  people 
would  always  have  the  newest  books ; 
for  a  few  days  in  each  month  persons 
would  be  swamped  in  numbers,  to  be 
starved  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  The 
magazines,  in  many  cases,  woulo1  be 
so  old  as  to  have  lost  all  interest,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  last  members ; 
and  great  injustice  would  be  done  all 
round.  It  was  all  wrong  ;  the  books 
must  begin  at  suitable  distances  apart 
along  the  route  ;  this  would  compel 
No.  18,  instead  of  passing  finished 
books  to  me,  at  the  centre,  as  I  had 
planned,  to  go  at  least  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  No.  1 ;  for  books  must  always 
go  to  the  next  upon  the  list.  So  that 
all  my  zigzag  arrangement  was  worse 
than  useless. 

Fortunately  the  printer  had  not 
put  my  error  into  tangible  shape, 
and  I  was  free  to  re-organize  the 
lists. 

After  more  consultation  and  much 
grumbling,  it  was  at  length  settled. 
One  member,  a  teacher,  who  lived 
rather  off  the  route,  agreed  to  take  her 
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books  at  the  schoolhouse ;  and  anoth- 
er member  said  he  did  not  mind  if  his 
were  left  at  a  certain  store.  For  the 
second  time  a  manuscript  list  was  left 
with  the  printer;  and  this  time  it  was 
completed. 1 

Meanwhile  we  had  decided  what 
magazines  we  would  take,  after  much 
discussion  and  many  compromises. 
Some  wanted  all  heavy  reading;  some 
would  have  all  light ;  while  there  was 
no  settled  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted weight.  We  must  begin  in  a 
small  way,  this  first  year :  we  could 
have  "Littell's,"  three  American 
monthly  magazines,  "The  North 
American,"  "  Blackwood,"  and  the 
four  English  Reviews.  This  would 
take  at  least  forty '  out  of  our  seventy- 
two  dollars.  Probably  ten  dollars 
would  go  for  pasteboard,  mucilage,  &c. 
leaving  about  twenty  for  any  thing 
especially  desirable  which  might  come 
out  during  the  year. 

I  started  the  magazines  at  suitable 
distances;  "Littell's"  I  put  in  the 
centre,  arid  left  the  reviews  to  come 
in  between,  as  they  would  reach  us 
later  than  the  others. 

Each  person  was  to  keep  a  book 
five  dajrs,  and  was  to  pay  a  fine  of 
two  cents  for  its  detention  a  day  be- 
yond the  time. 

The  person  having  the  last  reading 
of  a  book  should  pass  it  at  once  to 
the  secretary. 

iFORM  OF  LIST. 

This  book  may  be  kept  five  days.  Each  mem- 
ber  will  note  tlie  time  of  receiving  and  passing. 
Two  cents  fine  for  each  day's  detention  beyond  the 
time  allowed.  Members  wishing  the  book  for 
second  reading,  will  place  their  names  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list. 


Names. 

Received. 

A   YMM  1     O 

Passed. 

A-m*il    7 

p 

/vpin  w. 

tt        7 

April  it 

it     TO 

Y  

4  . 

"    12. 

UN 

"   17. 

Sundays. 

E  — 

"   18. 

'•   23. 

Second  reading,  H 

.,  P.,  E. 

When  the  time  came  to  purchase 
bound  volumes,  I  was  obliged  to  go 
about  again,  and  learn  the  mind  of 
each  member ;  which,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  no  light  task,  few  members  hav- 
ing made  up  their  minds,  fewer  still 
being  willing  to  defer  to  others  in  the 
matter.  At  last  I  called  a  meeting, 
the  final  resort,  to  which  -ten  members 
came.  We  voted  in  five  books,  and 
a  book  committee  for  future  contin- 
gencies; we  selected  two  members 
from  the  ten  persons  present,  and  two 
from  the  eight  absentees,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  popular  literature,  and 
select  from  it  according  to  their  judg- 
ment of  the  tastes,  necessities,  and 
means  of  the  club.  This  committee 
were  to  meet  four  times  during  the 
year  :  we  afterward  found  it  necessary 
to  have  it  meet  once  in  two  months. 

Thus  eighteen  families,  at  a  cost 
of  four  dollars  each,  had  tire  reading 
of  four  monthly  magazines,  one 
weekly,  and  five  quarterlies ;  writh  at 
least  ten  bound  volumes.  Beside 
the  variety  thus  afforded  to  all  the 
members  at  small  expense,  it  hap- 
pened that  several  families  belonging 
to  the  club  had  borrowed  or  lived 
without  such  reading  until  it  was 
started.  In  a  place  where  there  was 
no  public  library,  the  bound  volumes 
became  of  real  importance.  It  is  no 
small  matter,  when  a  book  is  making 
a  stir  in  the  world,  to  have  it  brought 
to  your  very  door,  your  business  being 
only  to  read  and  pass  it  on.  These 
considerations,  with  the  other,  no  less 
weighty,  that  the  whole  was  managed 
for  them,  tempted  many,  who  would 
otherwise  have  remained  bookless  to 
the  end  of  their  lives. 

At  the  close  of  our  first  year,  we 
admitted  four  new  members  out  of 
eight  applicants  ;  and  I  may  say  here, 
that  since  our  experiment  became  a 
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fact,  the  difficulty  has   been   to  keep 
our  number  down. 

Early  in  December  we  sold  the 
year's  books  at  auction,  realizing 
twenty  dollars  by  the  sale.  The  fines 
amounted  to  five  dollars  more  ;  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  for  the 
new  year.  Beside  the  important  item 
of  money,  we  had  gained  some  expe- 
rience, and  a  quantity  of  pasteboard 
covers  ;  the  latter  almost  worthy  of 
mention  with  the  former,  where  a 
club  is  concerned.  New  lists  were 
the  only  incidental  expense  for  the 
next  six  months.  We  held  our 
annual  meeting  upon  the  evening  of 
the  auction,  and  elected  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  book-committee  for  the 
following  year.  I  had  only  consented 
to  act  the  part  of  secretary  while 
things  were  getting  settled,  and  now 
desired  to  be  released.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  persuade  anybody  else  to  accept 
the  office.  We  finally  filled  it  by 
offering  to  remit  the  year's  subscrip- 
tion, and  to  consider  the  service  ren- 
dered as  an  equivalent  for  the  privi- 
leges of  a  member.  Though  the  duties 
of  a  secretary  are  somewhat  arduous, 
they  bring  with  them  some  special 
advantages  which  perhaps  balance 
the  responsibilities.  The  secretary's 
business  is  to  order  the  magazines  and 
books,  to  get  them  from  the  bookstore 
or  post-office,  to  cover  and  paste  in 
the  lists,  to  mark  upon  each  list  the 
number  of  days  allowed,  with  the 
date,  against  the  name  of  the  first 
reader,  to  whom  the  book  must  then  be 
carried  or  sent.  In  the  case  of  each 
bound  volume,  the  secretary  must  de- 
cide who  shall  have  the  first  reading  ; 
the  magazines  are  decided  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  When  the 
books  are  brought  back,  the  same  per- 
son goes  over  the  dates,  computes  and 
records  the  tines,  and  finally  delivers 
the  books  sold  at  auction  to  their  re- 


spective purchasers.  Against  these 
labors  stands  the  privilege  of  seeing 
all  the  new  books  as  they  come  ;  of 
reading  many  desirable  articles,  in 
all  the  magazines  and  reviews,  before 
they  start  upon  their  travels;  and 
when  the  books  all  return  after  their 
round,  the  opportunity  of  reading 
what  has  been  overlooked,  at  leisure  ; 
for  the  books,  if  the  members  are 
faithful,  often  remain  months  in  the 
secretary's  house  before  the  auction 
takes  place. 

Among  the  trials  and  vexations 
which  belong  to  institutions  like 
these,  there  is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  members  to  lose  their  individ- 
ual responsibility  ;  •  and  instead  of 
acting  each  as  an  honorable  man  or 
woman,  to  sink  into  a  twenty-second- 
rate  degree  of  honesty  and  upright- 
ness. Half-a-dozen  persons  may 
associate  in  an  enterprise,  perhaps, 
and  preserve  each  his  integrity  ;  but 
twenty  will  go  far  to  ward  the  corpora- 
tion conscience.  This  soon  appeared 
in  the  unnecessary  detention  of  books, 
and  the  neglect  to  note  the  amount  of 
fines.  In  the  first  case,  it  seems  easy 
to  believe  that  the  fine  .of  two  cents 
each  day  will  atone  for  carelessness 
or  laziness  about  passing  a  book  ;  in 
the  second,  it  appears  equally  easy  to 
forget  that  any  fine  is  due.  Thus 
people  are  defrauded  of  some  article 
in  a  magazine,  or  of  some  desirable 
book,  until  it  is  so  old  that  they 
have  ceased  to  care  for  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  treasury  is  de- 
prived of  its  dues.  We  allowed  each 
member  to  reckon  his  own  fines  the 
first  year;  and  though,  according  to 
my  calculation,  they  should  have 
amounted  at  least  to  ten  dollars,  the 
sum  actually  received,  as  I  have 
shown,  was  five  dollars. 

In  the  care  of  books,  also,  the  con- 
science of  the  club  was  certainly  at 
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fault.  Book -borrowers  are  not  pro- 
verbial for  carefulness  ;  yet  almost  any 
one  would  return  a  book  uninjured, 
or  purchase  a  new  copy  to  take  the 
place  of  one  accidentally  defaced;  but 
in  our  club  I  have  seen  the  advertising 
;  pages  torn  out,  or  even  a  paper  cover 
torn  off,  even  when  there  were  paste- 
board covers  to  protect  the  whole. 

Lastly,  in  spite  of  a  prominent 
rule,  which  I  have  mentioned,  that 
whatever  member  had  the  last  read- 
ing of  a  magazine  or  book  should 
pass  it  at  once  to  the  secretary,  the 
day  before  the  auction  at  my  house, 
at  least  three  members  appeared  with 
bundles  of  books,  which  had  been  ly- 
ing finished  in  their  houses  for 
months.  This  may  not  appear  to  be 
a  serious  matter,  as  these  books  had 
been  through  the  club,  and  were  only 
needed  for  the  sale ;  but,  beside  the 
faithlessness  to  a  tacit  agreement, 
there  was  the  inconvenience  to  the  sec- 
retary of  buy  ing  new  pasteboard  covers 
while  there  were  old  ones  on  hand. 

We  are  entering  upon  our  fifth 
year  of  existence.  Four  new  maga- 
zines are  added  to  our  list ;  we  have 
full  twenty-five  volumes  each  year; 
and  a  suplus  in  our  treasury  for  any 
specially  desirable  book,  or  any  un- 
foreseen expense  which  may  arise. 
It  is  very  hard  to  keep  our  number 
as  low  as  twentj'-two,  but  we  have 
remained  firm  thus  far.  Three  more 
clubs  have  grown  up  in  the  place, 
and  I  hear  that  another  is  in  process 
of  construction  ;  and  we  all  say,  "  The 
more  the  better." 


THE  WORKING-CLASSES  IN  ITALY. 

[Report  presented  to  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  by  a  Government 
Commission  appointed  June  14,  1870.J 

WE  hereby  inform  your  Excellency 
how  far  the  preparatory  researches 


which  were  the  object  of  our  mission 
have  progressed,  and  to  what  further 
conclusions  we  are  led  by  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  submitted  to 
us.  We  had  wished  to  send  in  before 
now  these  results ;  but  we  trust  that 
3'ou,  together  with  all  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  Italians,  to  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge our  responsibilit3T,  will  ap- 
preciate, even  before  we  name  them, 
the  reasons  which  have  compelled  us 
to  be  silent  so  long.  It  is  sufficient 
to  recall  the  new  and  terrible  phase 
into  which  the  social  question  entered 
from  the  middle  of  1870  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  year,  in  order  to 
understand  that  prudence  imposed 
this  delay  and  reserve. 

It  was  not  a  propitious  moment  for 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trymen an  interest  in  the  working- 
classes,  and  a  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare, when  the  masses  of  a  neighbor- 
ing country,  made  crazy  by  specious 
promises,  seemed  about  to  solve  by 
vengeance  and  revolution  alone  the 
problem  which  is  the  great  enigma  of 
our  time.  It  was  not  the  moment, 
when  society  was  obliged  to  consoli- 
date its  ranks,  and  almost  forget  pity, 
in  order  to  defend  the  great  principles 
of  civil  life,  to  throw  the  inflammable 
.material  of  new  and  delicate  problems 
upon  a  fire  the  spread  of  which  no 
one  could  control. 

But  to-day,  when  the  flames  seem 
to  be  subdued,  and  we  have  new  and 
eloquent  proofs  of  the  good  sense, 
honesty,  and  patriotism  of  the  Italian 
working-men,  who,  without  being  blind 
to  the  vital  question  of  their  existence, 
have  shown  faith  in  the  just  triumph 
of  tneir  rights,  and  in  the  reparation 
of  the  future,  we  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Italy  to  face  the  examina- 
tion of  this  dreaded  problem ;  an  ex- 
amination which  can  be  conducted, 
without  risk,  to  a  successful  result. 
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We  will  say  even  more.  No  coun- 
try can  undertake  such  an  inquiry 
with  more  confidence  in  the  certainty 
of  its  success  ;  for  no  country  has  so 
much  to  hope  and  so  little  to  fear  from 
her  working-classes. 

The  movement  among  them  is  not 
as  yet  either  wide-spread  or  deep  ;  but 
it  is  healthy.     Their  young  strength 
is  small,  but  their  mind  is  adult  and 
well-formed.     No  sooner  had  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  again  free  spread 
among    them,    than,    unheeding    the 
dangerous    propositions  loudly  urged 
upon  them  by  some,   they   took  the 
advice  of  those  who  talked  and  prom- 
ised   less,    but    in    whose    judgment 
they  had  confidence  ;  and  they  have 
faithfully    followed    it    to    this    day. 
Guided  by  their  own  good  sense,  they 
saw  that  in  the  three  magic  words, 
"  association,  foresight,  mutual   aid," 
lay  safety  and  deliverance ;  and  they 
unhesitatingly  adopted  them  as  their 
watchwords.       From    that     moment 
there  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the 
country    new    mutual    aid    societies, 
banks,  and  provision  stores ;  and  the 
institutions  of  the  kind  already  in  ex- 
istence  began    to   make    reforms    in 
their  constitutions  and  management. 
Savings   banks    appeared    in   places 
where    they  had    been   hitherto    un- 
known ;  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
in  the  old-established  banks  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  fact  alone 
would  prove  that  a  revolution,  all  the 
more  deep  because  so  quiet,  was  going 
on  among  the  poorest  classes.     Asso- 
ciations, meetings,  and  congresses  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent  ;  and 
all  attempts  to  turn  them  from  their 
original  aims,  and  introduce  into  them 
elements   of  disorder,  failed.     Coali- 
tions died  as  soon  as  born,  or  remained 
isolated  and  local ;  and  temptations  to 
strike  were  everywhere  resisted.     To 
show   how    regular,    productive,    and 


peaceful  this  movement  has  been,  we 
will  mention  a  fact  most  honorable  to 
the  country,  viz.,  that  the  largest  of 
our  savings  institutions  has  given 
prizes  to  the  aid  societies  which  have 
given  proof  of  most  economy  and 
ability  in  their  administration,  and 
has  been  obliged  to  increase  their 
number  and  value  every  year,  and  to 
bestow  them  with  more  and  more  sat- 
isfactory and  eulogistic  remarks,  -to 
keep  up  with  the  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  candidates. 

We  mention  this  fact  with  pleasure, 
because  we  pursue  this  inquiry  not 
from  fear  of  an  invisible  peril,  still 
less  in  order  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  in- 
satiate but  harmless  appetite  of  com- 
munism, but  wholly  because  we  are 
convinced  that  if  the  working-man 
owes  much  to  society,  society  owes 
much  to  the  working-man  also;  and 
that,  in  his  sufferings,  errors,  and 
faults,  we  have  a  problem  which  we 
have  no  right  to  pass  by  without  an 
attempt  at  solution.  In  making  such 
an  attempt,  we  give  proof  neither  of 
bargaining  nor  of  fear ;  for,  we  repeat, 
a  more  profound  peace  than  that 
which  now  exists  between  employer 
and  employed,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  in  society,  could  not  be 
desired;  but  we  rather  give  proof  of 
love  of  justice,  and  of  foresight.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  world  of  work  is 
a  world  as  yet  imperfectly  explored, 
into  which  it  is  our  duty  to  penetrate, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  mysteries,  measure  its  boundaries, 
and  hear  from  the  lips  of  its  inhabi- 
tants the  numberless  cries  of  misery 
or  of  hope,  which  the  confusion  of  our 
new  political  birth  has  kept  from 
reaching  our  ears,  with  perfect  frank- 
ness and  truth. 

We  will  not  here  repeat  the  many 
other  reasons  which  prove  the  utility 
and  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry. 
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They  have  already  been  put  forth 
with  remarkable  clearness  by  the  dis- 
tinguished man  who  originally  pro- 
posed it.  Permit  us,  however,  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  keeping 
in  view  the*  fact  that  the  study  of  the 
condition  of  labor  is  undertaken  not 
for  the  well-being  and  improvement 
of  one  class,  but  of  all  classes ;  for 
such  an  inquiry  interests  society  as  a 
whole, — capital  and  industry,  whose 
prosperity  it  aids,  increases,  and  ame- 
liorates ;  persons  of  wealth,  whose  char- 
ity it  relieves  from  the  nuisance  of 
parasitical  begging,  and  the  expense 
of  corrupting  alms-giving;  the  State 
itself,  to  which  it  assures  peace,  order, 
and  security,  and  for  whose  benefit  it 
renews  the  most  vital  element  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  by  elevating  the  un- 
derstanding, and  giving  a  new  object 
to  the  labor  of  its  most  numerous  and 
active  classes.  The  remark  of  Glad- 
stone, that  this  is  the  working-man's 
century,  is  profoundly  true.  It  is  to 
the  fourth  estate,  which  is  now  strug- 
gling for  its  place  as  the  third  estate 
formerly  struggled  —  and  won  —  in  a 
different  way,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  secret  of  the  problem  of  modern 
society;  though  not  for  the  whole  se- 
cret, since  the  rights  and  interests  of 
this  one  class  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
be  considered. 

It  has  been  most  incorrectly  stated 
that  the  social  question  does  not  exist 
in  Italy.  The  social  question  is  the 
struggle,  sometimes  peaceful  and  slow, 
sometimes  violent  and  bloody,  .be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  classes  to 
obtain  economical  equality,  the  result 
of  civil  and  judicial  equality ;  and 
it  may  manifest  itself  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  according  to  different 
epochs  and  circumstances.  It  is  not 
a  partial  phenomenon,  isolated  and 
temporary,  but  a  universal  fact,  dat- 
ing from  the  origin  of  society,  and 


forming  the  object  and  dictating  the 
laws  of  our  revolutions;  being  in  it- 
self the  final  aim  of  our  efforts  at  per- 
fection. The  existence  of  the  social 
question,  far  from  being  a  peril  and 
an  evil,  is,  unless  it  devour  the  fruits 
of  its  labor  in  its  own  excesses,  a  sign 
of  life  and  strength  and  civilization. 

No  nation  is  exempt  from  this  law, 
least  of  all   Italy  ;   which,  to  refer  to 
one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  his- 
tory, first  overthrew  the  feudal  edifice 
in  Europe,  and  proclaimed  by  popular 
revolution  the  advent  of  the  third  es- 
tate.    But,  on   the   other  hand,  it  is 
true   that   with   us  this  question   as- 
sumes a  character  almost  opposed  to 
that  which  it  has  assumed  among  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nations,  be- 
cause our  country  is  essentially  agri- 
cultural, and  has  hardly  yet  under- 
taken the  characteristic  industries  of 
modern  life.     It  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  question  with  us  should  be 
agricultural    rather    than    industrial. 
It  is   precisely   because   our  working- 
people  are  widely  scattered  over  our 
entire  territory,  so  that  those  vast  ag- 
glomerations which  are  the  result   of 
highly-organized     industry     are    un- 
known among  us,  that  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive its  very  existence  even,  until  we 
leave  our  cities,  where  prosperity  and 
satisfaction  reign,  and   betake  us    to 
the  country  districts.     When  we  pass 
the  fever-stricken  hut  of  the   Roman 
herdsman,  or  look  upon  the  diseased 
peasants    of    the    Valtelline,    or    the 
idiots  of  the  Valley  of  Aosta  ;  when  we 
lose  ourselves  in  the  abandoned  plains 
or  uncared-for  forests  of   the    Capita- 
nate,  and  hear  suddenly  the   shot   of 
the  Cafone  or  of  the  Mafioso, —  we  be- 
gin to  realize   perhaps   that  a    great 
danger  will  arise  for  us,  if  some  day 
all   this  stifled  bitterness  and    silent 
misery,  all  these  human  beings  trans- 
formed into  brutes  by  long  neglect, 
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cease  to  be  controlled  or  consoled  by 
faith  ;  and,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, resolve  to  enter  into  the  struggle 
between  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

But  though  we  have  no  fear  of 
trades-unions,  or  of  the  violence 
which  has  shown  itself  at  Sheffield 
and  elsewhere,  or  of  organized  strikes 
like  those  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  still  less 
of  the  incendiary  fury  of  commun- 
ism, our  workmen  are  without  the 
intelligent  and  industrious  activ- 
ity of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  incontestable  prog- 
ress which  we  have  made  during 
these  ten  years  of  liberty,  our  produc- 
tion is  so  much  less  than  that  of  other 
nations  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  see 
the  day  when  we  may  hope  to  equal 
them.  Nor  can  we  decide  whether 
what  is  wanting  among  us  is  capital 
or  labor.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  that  is,  that  even  with  this 
lack  of  enterprise,  whencesoever  it 
proceeds,  our  working-classes  are  con- 
tent with  less  and  suffer  less  than 
those  of  other  countries.  Our  work- 
men are,  as  a  general  rule,  orderly, 
and  more  modest,  patient,  and  intelli- 
gent, less  given  to  dangerous  halluci- 
nations, and,  as  the  state  of  our  sav- 
ings banks  shows,  more  confiding  in 
what  concerns  the  investment  of  their 
earnings,  than  the  English  andFrench, 
and  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  Ger- 
mans. But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  less  assiduous  in  toil,  and  not  as 
well  educated  as  foreign  workmen;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  less  self- 
assertive  and  self-confident.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  the  main  point  in 
the  labor  question  in  Italy  differs  to- 
tally from  that  which  is  now  occu- 
pying the  great  manufacturing  na- 
tions. 

16 


For  them,  the  difficult  question  is. 
how  to  insure  continuous  work  and 
sufficient  wages  to  an  ever-increasing 
body  of  work-people,  energetic,  well- 
taught,  burning  with  the  passion  of 
gain,  assailing  tumultuously  the  fac- 
tory-doors, so  strong  in  their  numbers 
that  they  are  able  to  dictate  laws  to 
their  employers. 

For  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  we  inspire  our  people 
with  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  ? 
How  can  we  incite  them  to  greater 
exertion  ?'How  can  we  reclaim  to  in- 
dustry our  large  class  of  dependents, 
idlers,  and  vagabonds  ?  How  can  we 
render  the  labor  of  the  industrious 
more  lucrative  ?  How  can  we  inspire 
the  whole  population  with  the  hope 
of  better  times?  How,  in  short,  can 
we  promote  a  love  of  work  ? 

We  are  reminded  of  what  our  illus- 
trious colleague,  Fano,  has  written  on 
this  subject :  "If  the  extreme  misery 
which  is  the  sore  spot  of  other  lands, 
and  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
very  development  of  industry  itself, 
with  its  accompanying  crises,  does 
not  exist  in  Italy,  there  is  among  us 
a  worse  kind  of  misery,  more  difficult 
to  deal  with,  more  shameful  and  more 
real,  in  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
work  and  production,  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  stagnation  of  industry  and 
commerce,  of  the  degradation  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  traditional  indo- 
lence of  the  whole  nation." 

But,  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
primary  cause  of  this  degradation  is 
the  long  and  utter  ignorance  in  which 
the  people  have  been  kept ;  and  that 
all  hope  of  amelioration  is  vain,  as 
long  as  their  minds  are  held  in  sla- 
very, it  is  evident  that  the  principal 
point  in  our  labor  question,  and  the 
final  aim  of  all  sincere  effort  for  its 
solution,  can  be  expressed  in  the  sim- 
ple words,  which  imply,  however,  an 
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infinite  number  of  difficult  problems, 
"  instruction  and  education." 

Passing  over  those  difficulties  which 
are  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  in 
themselves  incurable,  we  proceed  to 
ask  whether  all  the  institutions  of 
education,  charity,  and  aid,  which  a 
desire  to  help  the  poorer  classes  has 
caused  to  exist  among  us,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  work,  or  whether  some 
change  is  needed  in  them  also. 

As  a  first  step,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  the  passage  of  a 
law  recognizing  the  legal  existence  of 
industrial  associations,  as  yet  merely 
tolerated,  giving  them  assured  posi- 
tion and  responsibility.  We  trust 
that  such  a  law  would  not  only  put 
an  end  to  an  unreasonable  anomaly, 
and  repair  an  unmerited  wrong,  but 
would  once  more  show  the  working- 
classes  and  their  true  friends  that  the 
cause  of  our  solicitude  and  the  mo- 
tive of  our  inquiries  is  not  fear,  but  a 
love  of  justice. 

The  labor  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
make  it  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
and  destruction,  notwithstanding  the 
persistency  with  which  certain  soph- 
ists would  place  it  in  the  doubtful 
region  of  imaginary  and  artificial 
systems,  has  gradually  been  stripped 
of  its  symbolism  ;  and  by  the  action 
of  sound  principles  of  political  econo- 
my has  been  made  to  take  a  practical 
and  more  or  less  precise  shape,  which 
can  be  easily  understood  by  the  intel- 
ligence, tried  by  the  experience,  and 
studied  with  profit  by  the  govern- 
ments of  different  nations. 

This  question,  reduced  to  the  terms 
which  are  everywhere  accepted  by 
even  the  most  radical  representa- 
tives of  the  working-classes,  is  this : 
Should  the  relation  between  the  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  profits  of  labor,  on 
one  side,  and  of  capital  on  the  other, 


be  represented  by  certain  daily  wages 
paid  the  workman,  or  should  he  have 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  produc- 
tion ? 

Even  when  thus  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest form,  it  is  evident  that  this 
question  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
and  that  the  answer  is  a  difficult  one ; 
for,  supposing  the  theory  of  participa- 
tion in  profits  granted,  the  means  and 
proportion  of  participation  present  a 
problem  not  less  hard  to  solve  than 
the  original  one  ;  indeed,  impossible  to 
solve  without  long  experiment.  It  is 
not  within  our  province  to  pronounce 
upon  these  many  questions,  for  we 
have  been  requested  merely  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  main  point  in  debate 
is.  We  simply  mention  that  the 
theory  of  sharing  profits  has  not  only 
been  received  theoretically  by  the 
leading  minds  of  widely  differing 
schools  of  political  economy,  but  has 
been  put  to  trial  by  the  interested 
parties  in  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural centres.  Three  systems  of 
participation  between  capitalist  and 
workman  have  principally  come  into 
notice,  viz. :  — 

1.  The    establishment    of    institu- 
tions of  various   kinds,  founded   and 
kept  up  by  voluntary  subscription  of 
a  certain  portion  of  yearly  profits. 

2.  The    payment    to  the  workman 
of  a  certain  portion  of  profit  on  the 
work  done   by  him,   over  and  above 
his  wages ;  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  capitalist  profits  through  the  in- 
creased zeal  and  activity  of  the  work- 
man. 

3.  Giving  a  share  of  profits  to  the 
workman   according  to  the    time    he 
devotes  to  work. 

These  different  systems  are  in  wise 
operation  in  the  establishments  of 
Leclair  &  Dejourne#ux  in  Paris,  of 
Bockert  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  coal- 
mines of  Briggs  &  Son,  at  Whitwood 
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in  England.  Though  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  bearing  witness  to  the  good 
results  of  these  experiments,  and  can 
say  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
tenth  group  in  the  Paris  Exposition, 
that  "  where  co-operation  is  resorted 
to,  the  amount  of  production  is  af- 
fected by  the  condition  of  the  market," 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  chimerical  hopes,  and  not  to 
enter  by  illegitimate  means  into  a 
struggle  which  can  be  decided  only 
by  individual  effort  and  the  indepen- 
dent rulings  of  political  economy. 

Science  may  indeed  advise ;  but 
governments  and  laws  have  only  one 
duty,  which  is  to  enforce  respect  for 
the  new  contracts,  and  to  treat  them 
conformably  to  the  principles  of 
human  rights.  The  same  Paris  com- 
missioners above  quoted,  expressed  a 
hope  "  that  co-operation  had  put  an 
end  to  strikes  forever ;  "  but  such  hope 
has  been  partially  if  not  totally  de- 
stroyed by  recent  events;  for  the 
cause  of  strikes  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  in  the  zeal  or  supposed  dispro- 
portion of  wages  to  work,  but  in  a 
mass  of  motives  which  can  be  but 
vaguely  understood  without  repeated 
experiments  and  profound  researches. 

There  is  one  kind  of  strike  which 
is  actually  forced  upon  the  workman, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  and  his 
willingness  to  sell  his  labor  cheaply. 
This  kind  of  strike  takes  place  when 
his  own  particular  branch  of  industry 
is  paratyzed,  and  the  source  of  his 
wages  is  dried  up. 

There  are  other  strikes,  the  causes 
of  which  are  legitimate  and  easily 
explicable,  but  from  which  the  work- 
man may  stand  aloof;  viz.,  those 
caused  by  the  outrageous  dispropor- 
tion of  wages  to  work,  by  absurdly 
strict  rules,  by  bad  treatment,  and  by 
excessive  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as 
by  the  extreme  changes  to  which  the 


tariff  of  wages  is  subject  during  vio- 
lent commercial  crises. 

But  the  most  harmful  strikes  are 
those  which  turn  upon  the  corrupted 
moral  sense  of  the  workman ;  who 
then,  whether  he  merely  spends  his 
wages  in  drink,  and  leaves  his  family 
to  perish,  or  whether  he  bands  him- 
self with  others  to  force  capital  to 
yield  to  his  demands,  becomes  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  of 
society,  and  the  dark  personification 
of  the  socialist  doctrine. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  strikes, 
if  they  do  not  attack  order  and  pub- 
lic safety,  should  be  treated  with 
moderation,  and  in  an  unprejudiced 
manner,  alike  by  science  and  law,  by 
government  and  philanthropy.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  spectacle  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  being  saved  from 
the  outbreaks  of  the  trades-unions, 
and  perhaps  from  social  war,  by 
the  "just  arbitration"  of  two  men, 
who  deserve  well  of  both  capital  and 
labor,  Mundella  and  Kettle.  Follow- 
ing that  example,  we,  too,  may  under- 
take the  study  of  this  subject  at 
once,  while  all  chance  of  success  is  not 
yet  over,  or  all  solution  impossible. 

We  have  thus  gone  over,  very 
superficially,  the  different  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  labor  question, 
and  vaguely  traced  the  path  which  a 
future  inquiry  should  take.  We 
herewith  submit  a  list  of  questions 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  work 
for  the  commission  appointed  with 
this  object :  — 

[Here  follow  a  great  number  of 
questions  upon  the  physical,  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  working-classes,  with  special  ques- 
tions upon  the  condition  of  working 
women  and  children,  and  of  agricul- 
tural laborers.] 
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Your  Excellency  may  be  sure  that 
our  commission  will  not  suffice  for 
this  difficult  task.  The  object  of  our 
appointment  was  less  extensive,  and 
we  lack  means,  numbers,  and  authori- 
ty. ...  We  would  submit  to  you 
the  following  proposition :  that  the 
proposal  to  create  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  be  discussed  by  the 
Cabinet;  and  that  a  commission  of 
competent  men,  chosen  from  among 
the  friends  and  defenders  of  the 
working-classes,  be  named  by  royal 
decree,  endowed  with  necessary  au- 
thority and  means  to  proceed  with 
such  an  inquiry. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  effort 
cannot  succeed  unless  its  aim  and 
object  be  well  defined  and  under- 
stood. We  trust  that  the  men  un- 
dertaking so  humane  a  task  will 
understand  better  than  we  do  that 
more  must  not  be  promised  than  can 
be  performed ;  that  chimerical  illu- 
sions and  illegitimate  pretensions,  the 
disappointment  of  which  only  in- 
creases the  evil  we  seek  to  cure,  must 
not  be  encouraged. 


It  is  needful,  above  all,  to  say  to 
the  working-classes  that  this  inquiry 
is  instituted,  not  only  to  recognize 
their  rights,  but  also  to  recall  them 
to  their  duties.  They  should  be  told 
that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
suffer ;  that  misery  and  want  are 
known  to  others  also;  that  no  class 
has  ever  been  treated  with  so  much 
brotherly  love  as  theirs ;  that  the  era 
of  privileged  classes,  whether  at  the 
highest  or  lowest  extreme  of  the  so- 
cial scale,  is  forever  past ;  that  they 
may  employ  all  honest  means  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  but  that,  if 
they  ever  resort  to  violence  and  re- 
prisal, they  will  only  render  their 
state  more  hard  and  desperate,  and 
put  off  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes :  whereas  if  they  will  have 
confidence  in  education,  thrift,  the 
force  of  intelligent  labor,  which  is 
the  sole  privilege  of  our  epoch,  they 
will  obtain  more  surely  and  more 
easily  the  reward  of  their  virtue  and 
faith. 

Rome,  Jan.  20,  1872.  Signed  by  the.  Com- 
missioners. [Published  in  the  "  Italia  "  of 
March  10  and  11,  1872.] 
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SPHAGNUM. 

BY    MRS.  L.  A.    MILLINGTON". 

No  humble,  familiar  friend  is  able 
to  wake  in  my  mind  so  many  delight- 
ful images  of  past  scenes  and  pleasures 
as  this  dreary,  common-place,  old  gray- 
beard  of  a  moss.  Long,  long  summer 
days  of  wandering,  bird's-nesting,  bot- 
anizing, fishing,  and  the  endless  moss- 
trooping  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  bad 
boys,  come  back  to  me  when  I  un- 
pack a  box  of  plants,  or  a  bundle  of 
young  trees,  from  their  soft,  moist  en- 
velope of  moss  ;  all  the  blueness  of  the 
skies,  the  singing  of  the  wind  among 
the  pines,  the  bubble  of  the  water  un- 
der my  footsteps,  the  dip  of  my  bait  as 
it  touches  the  water  of  the  trout-brook, 
and  the  tingle  at  my  fingers'  ends, 
when  the  rod  bends  under  the  sudden 
spring  of  the  fish.  Oh!  if  soggy 
shoes,  torn  clothes,  freckles,  and  sun- 
burn could  give  me  back  one  day 
of  the  old  vivid  delight,  I'd  turn  a 
vagabond  at  once. 

Somewhere,  away  back  among  my 
forefathers,  there  must  have  been  one 
reprobate  who  scorned  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  its  daily  round  of  small 
duties.  For  him  the  skies  shone,  the 
birds  sang.  The  very  beckoning  of 
the  leaves  in  the  wind  lured  him 
away  to  the  woods.  Sometimes  I  feel 
the  longing  to  rove  idly  about  too 
painful  to  be  borne,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  desperation,  set  off  for  my  nearest 
wilderness. 

There  is  a  net-work  of  small  brooks 
running  out  of  a  bank  beyond  the 


wood.  If  I  go  far  enough  to  escape 
the  wash  from  the  breweries,  I  can  find 
the  veronicas  in  bloom  along  their 
edge.  Tufts  of  velvety  ferns  grow 
here  and  there  among  the  tangle  of 
undergrowth  ;  and  at  last  I  plunge 
ankledeep  into  the  marsh.  Gray  with 
rust-colored  patches  here  and  there ; 
netted  over  and  over  with  the  deli- 
cate cranberry  vines  now  in  flower, 
and  tufts  of  cotton  sedge  ;  sara- 
cenias,  deep  bedded  in  the  moss,  show- 
ing the  glowing  red  and  mottles  that 
somehow  seem  to  indicate  a  habit  of 
feeding,  like  the  drosera,  which  is  here, 
with  scarlet  palms  lifted  up  to  catch 
unwary  gnats.  Reed-maces,  with 
stately  way  of  holding  up  their  brown 
heads,  are  plenty ;  and  I  can  scarce 
resist  the  temptation  to  pull  off  the 
fluffy  moss,  to  make  my  clothes  look  as 
they  used  to  in  the  dear  old  time. 
Just  around  that  viburnum  bush  I  can 
see  a  mass  of  azalias  in  bloom.  The 
bushes  are  plucked  of  their  branches 
almost  down  to  the  moss.  The  village 
boys  know  every  azalia  bush  for 
miles  and  milee,  and  I  wonder  how 
this  spring's  crop  of  flowers  has  es- 
caped so  far.  Poor  little  wretches  ! 
their  scant  opportunities  for  perfect 
vagabondage  have  made  them  seem 
lawless  depredators,  to  their  near 
country  neighbors,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Here  am  I,  with  none  too  early  lines  of 
silver  in  my  hair,  and  the  spirit  strong 
in  me  yet.  My  pockets  are  stuffed  with 
great  balls  of  cotton,  from  the  long 
pods  of  the  Alpine  willow  growing 
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out  of  the  sphagnum.  I  have  a 
thumping  bouquet  of  viburnums,  sar- 
acenias,  azalias,  cypripediums,  just 
budding,  fringed  polygale,  saxifrage, 
and  countless  smaller  plants,  that  keep 
dropping  out  every  other  moment.  .  I 
can't  go  back  yet,  though  I  have  left 
behind  me  straggling  lines  of  tracks 
that  become  ponds  the  moment  I 
take  up  my  feet.  The  young  foliage 
of  the  larches  and  pines  smells  deli- 
ciously;  I  can  hear  a  partridge  drum- 
ming over  in  the  edge  of  the  little  grove 
of  pines  yonder,  and  a  bush-sparrow 
is  singing,  as  I  used  to  hear  it  years 
ago  among  the  alder  thickets.  Let  the 
sun  go  down  ;  then  perhaps  the  whip- 
poorwill  will  begin  to  sing,  and  I  shall 
hear  the  hermit-thrush.  At  all  events, 
I  cannot  go  home  now  through  A  and 
B  and  G  Streets,  with  my  wet  boots, 
and  my  clothes  all  cotton.  Who  would 
think  a  respectable,  middle-aged  per- 
son could  make  such  a  figure  by  day- 
light ?  So  I  scuttle  home  in  the 
gloaming ;  and  I  meet  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Blank,  who  looks  at  me  with  large 
eyes,  and  I  see  by  their  far  away  look 
that  he  too  thinks  he  should  like  to 
be  a  vagabond  boy  once  more. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  on  the  De- 
lectable Hills,  and  am  so  much  a 
better  Christian  for  it,  that  I  quite 
forgive  my  neighbors  whom  I  had 
hated  yesterday  with  all  my  heart.  I 
sleep,  and  I  dream  over  and  over  all 
the  wild  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Into  all  my  dreams  comes  the  sphag- 
nous  swamp  and  its  splendors. 

There  is  one  day  of  my  life  marked 
with  a  white  stone.  So  few  such 
days  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  that  we 
do  well  to  remember  them.  It  was 
not  a  day  of  surprises,  of  feasting,  of 
shows,  or  splendor ;  but  rather  one  of 
loneliness,  of  silence,  and  contempla- 
tion. But  then  I  drew  nearer  to  the 
secret  heart  of  Nature  than  ever  be- 


fore. The  veil  of  mystery  was  drawn 
aside,  and  I  saw  what  human  eyes 
had  not  seen  before :  I  touched  what 
none  had  touched  before  me.  Though 
all  the  world  may  now  look  on,  mine 
was  the  first  delightful  thrill  of  recog- 
nition. For  once  my  heart  danced 
wildly  with  gladness.  I  could 
sympathize  with  the  robin  overhead, 
pouring  out  his  vesper  song  in  deli- 
cious ecstasy.  In  all  one's  life- 
time scarce  such  a  thing  may  happen 
again. 

Never,  except  in  the  brigandage  of 
boyhood,  is  the  zest  for  strolling  great 
enough  to  take  one  into  the  weak  and 
perilous  borders  of  sphagnum,  where 
the  aroids  flourish.  The  gleaming 
white  of  the  palustris  has  tempted  me 
into  treacherous  parts  more  than  once ; 
and  I  owe  to  the  downy  white  buck- 
bean  many  a  wetting.  Now  it  was 
the  kalmia  and  ledum  that  tempted 
me ;  then  the  viburnums  beckoned, 
with  all  their  creamy  flowers ;  while 
swarms  of  orchis,  pink,  purple,  and 
white,  gemmed  the  moss  before  me  ; 
saracenias  flaunted  their  dusky  red 
flowers  to  lure  me  on,  and  a  troop  of 
smaller  plants  swarmed  across  the 
sphagnum,  now  growing  red  in  the  hot 
sunshine.  How  many  times  have  I 
waded  through  the  spongy  bit  of  path, 
to  look  up  at  the  red-tailed  hawk's 
nest  in  the  pine-tree.  Trust  me  not  to 
be  fooled  into  thinking  the  nest  was 
not  just  there,  because  Madam  HaWk 
would  fly  screaming  up  and  down 
the  aisles  of  the  wood.  There  was 
the  nest,  but  the  cunning  young 
hawks  lay  low  and  kept  still ;  for 
their  mother's  cries  warned  them  that 
strangers  were  abroad.  By  and  by 
the  }roung  hawks  would  not  be  so  shy. 
Full-feathered  and  plump  I  had  seen 
them,  sitting  on  a  stump  in  an  open 
field,  quite  indifferent  to  my  presence. 
Shying  a  little  at  sticks  and  stones, 
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and  peeping  curiously  about  with 
round,  unwinking  eyes,  that  had  a 
fierceness  in  them  before  which  I  felt 
myself  quail  a  little. 

But  fearlessness  is  in  the  nature 
of  youth :  else  why  had  not  the  tradi- 
tional bear  been  a*  terror  to  me  when 
I  explored  the  mountain-sides,  and 
the  densely-wooded  outskirts  of  my 
favorite  swamps  ?  Suppose  the  bears 
had  been  rooting  about  under  the 
oak-trees,  when  I  went  for  sweet 
acorns.  There  were  no  bears  about 
when  /  was  there  ;  and,  somehow,  I 
could  not  associate  bears  with  sun- 
shiny afternoons,  when  the  birds  sung 
so  gayly,  and  the  squirrels  were  so 
numerous  and  frolicsome. 

I  came  in  time  to  know  a  bear's 
gruff  hallo,  and  to  see  and  recognize 
his  signs.  But  the  grim  old  story-book 
bear  was  as  far  from  my  thoughts  as 
the  Fairies  of  the  Ring. 

Twilight  on  the  marshes,  set  round 
by  a  dense  forest,  brings  to  one  a  new 
world.  The  birds  along  the  forest 
edge  sing  fitfully.  Into  every  inter- 
val of  silence  drops  the  tender  song 
of  the  hermit-thrush,  just  as  if  she 
had  waited  for  that  delicious  silence 
to  be  the  setting  for  its  perfect  sweet- 
ness. The  blue-jay  shouts  with  ring- 
ing clearness  from  the  dead  hemlock, 
and  once  or  twice  a  kingfisher  seems 
to  answer ;  but  silence  soon  settles 
over  all.  The  wood-duck  flies  down 
the  sluggish  stream,  swift  and  noise- 
less ;  while  a  mysterious  rush  of  water 
apprises  me  that  his  mate  with  her 
young  brood  is  swimming  past  me,  to 
the  little  patch  of  sedgy  tussocks  over 
yonder.  The  boom,  boom,  of  a  great 
beetle,  circling  round  and  round,  is 
the  loudest  sound  I  hear  at  this  mo- 
ment. A  trout  rises  in  the  stream  at 
my  feet,  whose  water  is  tinged  with 
the  red  from  the  sunset  over  the 
western  border  of  woods  ;  but  he  slips 


back,  with  scarce  a  ripple  to  show 
where  he  broke  the  surface.  The 
shadows  of  the  trees  grow  purple,  and 
the  shining  water  misty  and  unde- 
fined, in  its  bordering  of  sedge  and 
glowing  laurel  flowers.  The  water- 
rat  comes  out  of  the  stream  near  me 
with  a  muscle  in  his  mouth.  I  am  so 
still  he  does  not  heed  me,  and  he 
crunches  the  edge  of  the  shell  with 
his  sharp  teeth.  Across  the  stream, 
in  a  ragged  old  hemlock,  there  is,  all 
at  once,  the  wildest  scream  of  agony 
and  terror.  It  is  an  owl,  just  abroad, 
has  taken  the  kingfisher  that  sat 
there  so  secure  half  an  hour  ago. 
One  more  murmur  of  despairing  pain, 
and  silence  falls  again.  The  tree-tops 
loom  black  against  the  sky.  Sedge 
and  laurel  have  faded  into  one.  If 
we  tarry  a  little  longer  we  shall  hear 
the  owls  crying  to  each  other,  for  the 
sky  and  clouds  portend  rain  ;  and  at 
such  times  one  learns  easily  all  the 
changes  in  the  notes  of  the  great 
horned  owl,  as  well  as  his  smaller 
kin. 

"  To-morrow  "  is  always  far  off  in 
the  almanac  of  a  boy.  It  is  not  fair, 
then,  to  expect  in  him  the  providence 
and  prudence  of  age,  and  what  age  is 
apt  to  hold  up  to  boyhood  as  wisdom. 
It  is  the  whole  charm  of  youth,  the 
twice-blessed  gift  of  boyhoodj  that  to- 
day seems  so  long,  and  to-morrow  so 
far  away.  Into  the  golden  moments  of 
the  long  summer  afternoons  are  the 
grace  and  the  gladness  of  years.  To 
live  is  such  blessedness,  that  after- 
years  of  care  and  weariness  are  bright- 
ened by  their  very  memory.  Then 
we  take  no  thought  of  to-morrow,  how 
we  shall  be  fed,  or  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed.  The  Hand  that  feeds 
the  sparrow  seems  to  be  held  out  to 
us  also,  and  we  are  truly  nearer  the 
Great  Father  than  we  perhaps  ever 
are  again.  The  boy  who  believes  un- 
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derstandingly  in  the  worm  before  the 
butterfly,  is  pretty  sure  to  believe  in 
God,  and  his  own  immortality.  There 
are  sweeter,  purer  lessons  taught  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  willows  in 
April,  than  in  many  a  well-meant 
religious  book.  The  sordid  cares,  the 
jealousies  and  meannesses,  of  men, 
are  better  blown  away  by  the  free 
winds  of  heaven,  than  by  the  breath 
of  man  in  many  and  rexing  words. 

What  boy-reader  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  see  the  dear  Divine 
Master,  in  his  life  and  his  teachings, 
his  journeys  to  and  fro,  in  the 
country  round  about  Jerusalem, 
with  his  disciples  ?  Ah,  me !  how 
many  sermons  have  gone  over  my 
head,  while,  with  heart  beating  with 
awe  and  love,  I  pictured  him  teaching 
his  disciples  on  the  mount.  I  could 
see  far  better  the  multitude  of  men, 
of  women,  and  children,  clustered 
around  their  beloved  Master,  than  the 
rows  of  fans  over  the  straight  pew- 
tops,  whose  dull  drowsings  accorded 
well  with  the  drone  of  the  voice 
speaking  to  them.  I  could  hear 
another  voice,  sweet,  sad,  and  thrill- 
ing, saying,  "Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful." The  wind  warm  from  the  desert 
sands  seemed  to  blow  in  my  face.  A 
few  palm-trees  rose  dusk  against  the 
sky,  and  a  far-off  gleam  of  water 
was  perhaps  'Galilee. 

I  walked  with  him  in  Capernaum ; 
I  gathered  the  lilies  for  him  ;  I  was 
glad  that  his  friends  and  disciples 
were  fishermen  and  laboring  men. 
I  could  well  believe  that  Luke  and 
John  would  not  have  been  too  stern, 
or  too  wise,  to  teach  me,  as  the  Master 
taught  them,  from  the  sky,  the  flow- 
ers of  the  fields,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air. 

The  sabbath-day's  journey  !  How 
often,  on  sunny  sabbath  afternoons, 
have  I  not  walked  in  the  fields  or 


woods,  thinking  of  the  walks  in  which 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught 
them !  The  lilies  that  toil  not,  the 
birds  whom  God  fed  and  cared  for, 
the  grass  that  perisheth;  yea,  the 
very -stones  in  the  barren  and  un- 
fruitful ground,  and*  scattered  grains 
of  corn  growing  in  its  meagre  soil, 
seem  to  recall  scenes  I  had  become 
familiar  with  long  ago. 

I  can  leave  all  the  world  behind 
me,  when  I  sit  down  under  the  great 
arch  of  the  sheltering  tree-tops.  All 
the  stings  and  smartings  of  hard 
words,  and  bitter,revengeful  thoughts, 
are  soothed  away  by  the  sweeter  memo- 
ries of  Him  who  loved  the  world  ;  not 
only  the  world  of  man,  but  this  green 
and  leafy  world  of  grass  and  flowers 
and  trees. 

What  an  interesting  document 
would  be  a  table  of  comparative 
values  by  a  man  and  a  boy !  Here  is 
the  dear  old  cluster  of  sphagnous 
swamps  in  the  town  of  Seedar,  strung 
like  large  emeralds  on  the  shining 
thread  of  a  brook  that  is  full  of  spotted 
trout.  The  very  water  of  the  brook 
has  a  delicious  taste.  It  is  strained 
through  the  sphagnum  when  it  is 
netted  with  spruce,  cedar,  and  larch 
roots.  Kingfishers  haunt  it.  The 
hermit-thrush  sings  in  the  edges  of 
the  woods  all  summer  long.  You 
may  hear  the  plover  piping  there  at 
times,  and  the  bittern's  harsh  cry.  A 
procession  of  the  brightest  flowers  is 
always  in  progress  across  the  surface. 
In  birds,  in  small  beasts  and  insects, 
they  are  particularly  rich.  I  pity 
the  man  who  would  not  think  the 
trout  in  the  brook  of  sufficient  worth 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  valuation  ;  but 
here  is  the  difference.  "A  leetle 
swamp  hay,  if  the  summer  is  dry. 
Spruce  poles  for  ladders."  Item 
number  three  includes  several  kinds 
of  old  trees  "that  need  cutting." 
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Not  a  word  about  the  hawks'-nest, 
the  birds'-nests,  the  broods  of  young 
wood-ducks,  or  the  trout  that  under- 
stand fly-fishing  so  well ;  the  beds 
of  shining  snowberries,  or  all  the  shy 
and  delicate  plants  that  haunt  the 
woods.  Not  a  word  about  the  pine- 
trees  that  sing  like  harps  in  the  wind, 
or  the  sprouting  spruces  that  give  out 
the  very  air  of  paradise  in  their  young 
shoots.  The  trees  that  "need  cat- 
ting "  are  old,  old  elm  and  ash  trees, 
with  huge  dead  branches  in  their 
bushy  tops  :  maybe  the  goodinan  has 
not  seen  the  chips  scattered  about 
under  them,  and'  does  not  know  that 
the  woodpeckers  have  been  at  work 
scooping  out  nests  in  their  half-de- 
cayed limbs,  increasing  their  value,  of 
course,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that 
a  dilapidated  old  tenement  becomes 
a  mine  of  wealth,  in  furnishing  bur- 
rowing-places  for  four  or  five  poor 
families,  in  place  of  one  in  its  better 
days. 

There  is  a  suspicious  humming 
about  them  all  summer,  that  may  not 
be  the  bees  in  the  lindens  after  all. 
Who  knows  but  their  huge  trunks 
are  full  of  honey  ?  If  we  could  but 
get  up  to  them,  we  would  soon  know. 
Honey  from  the  hive  is  not  so  sweet 
as  the  spoils  of  the  wild  bees'  nest, 
for  there  is  the  little  stir  of  the  "  tree 
felling,"  the  uncertainty  as  to  re- 
sults, possible  stings,  and  perhaps  no 
honey. 

The  few  cranberries  on  the  marsh 
enter  into  a  boy's  calculations  too  ;  for 
they  furnish  an  excuse  for  several 
delightful  days  on  the  sphagnum. 
Days  fuller  of  enjoyment  than  even 
the  budding  spring  days,  when  we 
got  such  stores  of  golden  catkins,  and 
honey-yellow  dirca  flowers.  Days 
when  we  noticed  the  young  blades  of 
grass,  and  the  glowing  green  of  the 
evergreen  ferns,  and  the  vivid  colors 


of  the  lichens  on  the  dead  larches; 
when  the  air  was  like  wine,  and  the 
sunshine  a  bath  of  liquid  gold  ;  and 
we,  full  of  small  worries  but  yester- 
day, were  to-day  more  thari  content 
with  life.  So  potent  a  spell  has  the 
sunshine  sifted  through  the  purple 
haze  of  October  skies. 

Hoarding  is  in  the  nature  of  squir- 
rels and  boys.  There  is  such  a 
comforting  sense  of  warmth,  ease,  and 
security  in  stores  of  summer  fruit 
laid  up  for  winter  luxuries,  and  a  true 
boy  has  always  an  appetite.  A  trifle 
reckless  and  indiscriminate^  but  a 
thousand  times  more  healthy  and 
natural  than  that  of  maturer  years. 
Generally  what  birds  and  squirrels 
refuse,  a  boy  is  apt  to  reject ;  but  he 
can  eat  pine  cherries  and  beach 
plums  all  day  long,  as  well  as  any 
robin.  You  never  need  wonder  at 
his  stained  lips  if  there  are  choke- 
cherries  about.  He  will  quarrel  with 
the  birds  for  the  last  one  on  the  trees, 

Perhaps  among  the  many  things  of 
value  in  the  sphagnum  swamps  and 
their  connecting  brooks,  there  may  be 
one  or  two  "fish-holes/'  where  are 
known  to  lurk  large,  wise  old  trout, 
who  cannot  be  seduced  into  the  weak- 
nesses to  which  so  many  young  ones 
fall  victims.  They  have  been  tempted 
in  all  the  ways  known  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  men  and  boys,  without  success. 
There  is  no  possible  telling  how  much 
they  may  weigh ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  trout  weighed  (mentally)  in  the  wa- 
ter is  twice  as  heavy  as  one  in  the 
hand.  I  can  recall  several  such  places. 
One  in  the  shadow  of  a  birch-tree, 
where  the  sunshine  made  a  forever- 
shifting  pattern  of  gold  and  purple 
on  the  pebbly  bottom  of  the  stream. 
How  plump  and  well  to  do  looked 
the  large,  dark  trout,  as  he  lay  and 
basked  in  the  warmth,  his  gills  just 
moving  lazily!  All  the  devices  of 
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rods  and  reels  and  flies  failed  to 
tempt  him:  but  I  remember  that  he 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  two  boys, 
who  had  between  them  only  a  rotten 
alder  pole,  six  feet  of  string,  and  a 
worm  on  a  rusty  hook.  Three  more 
under  large  stones  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  just  where  a  large  butter- 
nut hung,  like  a  tent  of  green,  over 
the  wide  brook.  For  several  seasons, 
they  or  their  fellows  lived  and  flour- 
ished there  secure.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  were  ever  taken.  I  cannot 
help  hoping  they  were  not. 

There  is  another  aspect  for  the  dear 
old  sphagnum  and  its  surroundings : 
when  the  stream  is  frozen  hard,  and 
the  evergreens  droop  under  caps  of 
snow,  like  huge  gelder-roses.  There 
are  deer-tracks  here  and  there,  along 
the  lines  of  low  bushes,  or  in  the 
thickets  of  evergreens,  where  the  moss 
is  still  bare.  The  snow  is  dotted  all 
over  with  the  large,  round  track  of  the 
rabbit,  while  squirrels  and  field-mice 
must  have  been  busy  and  sociable,  to 
weave  such  intricate  chains  of  pretty 
footprints  in  and  out  of  the  wood  and 
over  the  moss.  The  larches  along  the 
swamp  edge  are  dressed  from  top  to 
bottom  in  the  gayest  of  lichens.  One 
of  a  pale,  soft  sulphur  color,  covei?s 
my  hands  with  a  profuse  shower  of 
yellow  powder  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Many  of  them  are  .too  beautiful  for 
lichens.  They  are  like  some  higher 
order  of  plants.  Here  are  the  dark 
spruces,  standing  ankledeep  in  the 
wet  sphagnum.  The  silvery  green  of 
the  kalmias  shines  out  of  the  snow 
against  the  tufts  of  bronzed  ledum, 
and  now  and  then  the  large  buds  of 
the  sweet  myrtle.  Here  is  a  bed  of 
creeping  snowberry  which  the  mice 
have  been  exploring.  Perhaps  they 
like  its  tender,  aromatic  leaves.  It 
brings  vividly  to  my  mind  a  far-off 
mountain  with  a  tiny  lake  on  its  sum- 


mit. It  was  encircled  with  low  trees, 
lichen-grown  and  scanty  of  foliage, 
suited  to  its  great  elevation.  Not  a 
bird  seemed  to  have  lived  in  their 
shade  ;  not  an  insect  was  to  be  seen 
sporting  about  in  the  sun.  Over  the 
sphagnum  that  grew  around  its  stony 
basin,  the  creeping  snowberry  wove 
its  delicate  tracery  of  green  and 
white,  in  contrast  to  the  tiniest  of 
pink  cranberries.  What  a  desolate 
scene  !  Only  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
nuphar  on  the  water,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  bottom  its  flask-like 
seeds  with  gauzy  cotyledons.  No 
track  of  deer,  or  cry  of  birds,  to  break 
the  sense  of  loneliness  to  eye  or  ear. 
The  water  was  clear,  but  full  of  float- 
ing microscopic  plants,  which  perhaps 
were  the  cause  of  its  producing  violent 
illness  in  all  who  drank  of  it. 

There  are  broken  bits  of  bark  about 
the  roots  of  this  large  spruce,  and  a 
kernel  of  maize,  like  one  large  grain 
of  purest  gold,  lying  on  the  snow. 
My  old  friend,  the  blue-jay  has  been 
looking  up  his  winter  stores.  Grains 
of  corn  and  small  fruits  carefully 
tucked  away  in  the  pockets  of  bark, 
always  open  in  the  spruce-tree's 
trunk.  Not  a  bad  housekeeper  is  the 
jay,  in  spite  of  his  loud  voice  and 
his  gay  feathers.  It  is  kind  in  him 
not  to  desert  us  winters,  and  he 
trusts  to  our  good-nature  not  to  see 
him  suffer ;  for  he  comes  to  our  doors 
for  charity,  when  his  own  small  barns 
fail  him.  His  table  should  be  well 
supplied,  for  he  has  a  better  right  than 
we  to  the  fields  and  forests,  — the  right 
of  prior  possession. 

What  changes  the  settlement  of 
the  country  must  make  in  the  habits 
of  the  birds  !  The  snow-bunting,  who 
lived  all  the  year  round  in  the  dense 
pine  forests,  is  driven  back  step  by 
step.  Only  in  heavy  storms  do  we 
see  him,  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more, 
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foraging  in  our  fields  and  gardens. 
Witnesses  of  his  visits  to  cultivated 
lands,  I  have  seen  in  the  wilderness 
and  among  the  mountains  where  pos- 
sibly no  man  ever  set  foot  before. 
Plants  introduced  from  Europe  have 
found  a  genial  soil  in  many  a  lonely 
mountain  side,  or  in  forests  roamed 
by  the  moose  and  panther.  I  remem- 
ber a  bit  of  sphagnum  on  the  western 
wall  of  Dix's  Peak,  where  the  leonu- 
rus  grew,  with  reed-maces,  and 
hellebore.  The  moss  was  starred 
over  with  pale  houstonias  in  bloom, 
and  a  moose  had  lately  browsed 
among  them.  A  little  brown  chick- 
adee greeted  me  then, —  first  bird  I  had 
seen  in  two  days.  The  dense  ever- 
green woods  are  not  so  thronged  with 
birds  as  the  forests  of  deciduous  trees. 
There  the  choir  is  in  tune  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

What  if  all  our  birds  were  to  be  strick- 
en out  of  existence  at  once  ?  Can  the 
wildest  imagination  picture  the  hor- 
rors of  such  an  event?  The  dull, 
dead  level  of  silence  in  field  and 
wood.  No  blue-birds  in  the  crisp 
spring  mornings  ;  no  robin  with  his 
ecstatic  song  ;  no  hermit-thrush  ;  no 
sparrow,  with  song  running  over  with 
bliss ;  no  swallows  at  the  eaves,  or 
skimming  the  air  with  swift  wing : 
and  then  the  slew  increase  of  insect 
horrors  ;  worms  under  foot,  and  worms 
over  head ;  bugs  and  flies  in  clouds 
everywhere,  like  the  plagues  of  old 
Egypt ;  and  we  might  safely  predict 
the  same  results.  The  land  would 
be  too  loathsome  for  life,  and  a  plague 
would  rid  it  of  its  people  forever. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  man  can 
never  quite  reclaim  all  the  land  of 
the  country.  God  has  made  untam- 
able some  animals  ;  and  some  of  na- 
ture's choicest  nooks  must  be  left 'as 
they  came  from  the  slow  moulding  of 
water  or  glacier,  to  be  a  refuge  forever 


for  the  shy  wild  plants  which  are  too 
tender  for  the  rough  culture  of  man. 
Into  their  secrets,  happy  is  he  who 
can  enter ;  for  there  is  a  temple  sacred 
to  Him  who  builded  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  who  lifted  the  arch  of 
the  sky,  and  set  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  For  his  praise  the  wood-vio- 
let swings  her  tiny  censer,  and  lowly 
ferns  lift  up  their  feathery  fronds 
in  the  most  secret  places  of  the  forest. 
To  know  Him  ever  better  through  his 
works  is  the  most  perfect  worship 
possible  for  man,  whom  he  made  "  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels." 


WORKS  AND  DAYS  FOR  AUGUST. 

THEKE  are  days  enough,  but  the 
works  !  who  cares  for  them  ?  Now  is 
the  triumph  of  the  floral  summer; 
and  should  not  the  days  suggest  pleas- 
ures, not  works?  Without  doubt; 
and  yet  there  should  be  a  system  of 
pleasures,  a  planning  of  joys.  To 
take  the  August  days  carelessly,  to 
reap  the  flowery  treasures  of  the 
month  hap-hazard,  is  to  escape  the 
works,  and  fail  of  the  best  days. 

In  August,  every  garden  is  at  its 
best  estate.  It  is  the  harvest  of  flow- 
ers. Let  us  tear  down  our  vases  and 
build  greater,  even  water-buckets  and 
five-gallon  urns.  Behold !  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare  for  many  days. 
Let  us  fill  every  room  in  the  house, 
and  for  once  have  our  satisfaction  in 
color  and  fragrance. 

The  days  are  too  warm  to  talk 
about.  The  works  are  artistic.  Ar- 
tists never  work.  The  blossoming 
into  life  of  taste,  culture,  and  genius, 
whether  it  be  in  stone,  paint,  tones,  or 
foliage,  is  not  a  work,  but  a  pleasure. 
While  sculpture  and  painting  have 
lived  through  the  centuries,  and  music 
has  won  great  triumphs  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  is  it  not  strange  that  we 
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have  no  artists  in  flowers  ?  The  chisel 
has  paused,  and  tried,  and  paused 
again,  over  the  vain  effort  of  repro- 
ducing flowers  on  stone.  The  brush  has 
done  better  ;  and  flowers  are  immortal, 
but  scentless,  on  canvas.  These  two 
spend  hours  over  a  few  bits  of  foliage 
and  color,  arranging  and  re-arranging 
them  to  obtain  the  best  effect,  and 
then  astonish  us  in  marble  or  paint 
with  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  group- 
ings. 

Why  are  there  no  artists  in  flow- 
ers ?  If  artists  in  paint  can  spend  so 
much  skill,  time,  and  patience  in  ar- 
ranging flowers  to  be  copied,  why 
cannot  they  arrange  them  for  us  at 
our  weddings  and  merry-makings,  or 
above  the  dead  ?  Is  it  because  the 
work  perishes  quickly  ?  Is  it  because 
the  glory  of  one  bouquet  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  glory  of  another  ? 
because  the  one  was  of  yesterday  and 
has  faded?  Is  it  because  artists  in 
flowers  would  not  be  supported  ?  Or, 
is  such  work  beneath  them  ? 

How  is  the  thing  managed  to-day  ? 
The  August  day  is  to  end  with  festiv- 
ity. Some  one  is  sent  to  the  garden 
for  flowers.  All  shapes,  sizes,  styles, 
and  colors  are  plucked  and  heaped 
upon  the  table.  As  they  lie  in  a  con- 
ifused  mass,  every  one  says,  "How 
lovely  !  "  and  thereupon  a  dozen  hands 
grasp  the  sprays  and  blooms  and  stick 
them  in  vases,  shallow  dishes,  on  the 
lamps,  and  where  not,  and  think  they 
have  done  their  whole  duty.  "  Flow- 
ers are  beautiful  anywhere/'  they 
say ;  "  and  it  can  make  but  little  dif- 
ference how  they  are  arranged." 
Never  was  there  a  more  indefinite  and 
yet  ridiculous  mistake.- 

See  the  unhappy  things  !  No  won- 
der they  fade  in  disgust  at  the  injus- 
tice and  insult  put  upon  them.  Flow- 
ers have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
affinities  and  caste.  The  regal  lily  is 


smothered  in  a  crowd  of  common- 
place geranium  leaves,  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  its  fragrance,  and  the 
injury  of  its  beauty  and  style.  A 
dozen  pert  verbenas  are  clasped  by  a 
streamer  of  etherial  smilax,  and  the 
delicate  thing  loses  caste  and  becomes 
simply  absurd.  Some  one  puts  long 
spikes  of  scarlet  salvia  in  a  shallow 
dish,  and  tries  to  make  the  drooping 
heliotrope  stand  up  in  a  tall  vase. 
Buttercups  and  pansies  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  geranium  flowers 
are  mingled  with  tea-roses  and  jas- 
mine. The  officious  petunia  gets 
wedded  to  the  shrinking  mignonette, 
and  the  tuberose  and  carnation  quarrel 
about  odors,  and  kill  each  other  with 
excess  of  incompatible  sweets. 

Then  comes  the  last  day ;  and  pious 
hands  arrange  in  senseless  confusion 
every  style,  shade,  and  shape  of  white 
flowers,  into  stiff  and  ghastly  crosses, 
conventional  anchors,  and  impossible 
crowns  and  harps.  We  might  here 
pause  to  consider  the  taste  that  pre- 
scribes white  flowers  for  funerals,  but 
will  not.  It  is  a  question  of  taste 
that  just  now  is  unsettled  and  waver- 
ing. Perhaps  when  we  are  a  little 
more  independent  of  fashion  we  shall 
be  wiser. 

Now,  how  long  are  these  things  to 
continue  ?  When  are  we  to  see  a 
worker  in  flowers  who  will  be  at  once 
botanist,  florist,  and  artist?  The 
florist  in  his  city  shop  brings  out  his 
wire  frames,  his  wretched  "  lycopodia 
stuffing,"  and  his  iron-stemmed  flow- 
ers, and  with-  charming  simplicity 
says  he  is  the  man.  He  can  do  it. 
He  can  make  a  bouquet  so  beautiful 
that  it  will  sell.  Of  course  it  will 
sell.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  the  mar- 
ket; and  we  must  take  it,  wires  and 
al>,  or  go  without. 

Possess  your  soul  in  sweetness,  dear 
page  devourer.  We  are  in  the  trade, 
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and  know  whereof  we  speak.  As  far 
as  sale  and  profit  is  concerned,  the  city 
florist  knows  his  business  to  perfec- 
tion. He  can  make  the  flowers  "  go  " 
a  long  way,  display  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  put  them  up  in  a 
compact  and  portable  form.  If  he 
had  a  chance,  he  would  doubtless  dis- 
play real  genius  in  arranging  his 
flowers.  The  trouble  is,  no  one  is 
willing  to  pay  for  high  art ;  and  he 
must  sell  his  wares  as  best  he  can, 
that  wife  and  children  want  not. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  "  store  bou- 
quet" brought  home,  cut  open,  and 
re-arranged  by  feminine  hands  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  flowers.  They 
seem  to  exhale  a  sweeter  fragrance  in 
grateful  response  to  the  artistic  senti- 
ment that  has  grouped  them  anew. 
There  is  a  cut-flower  art,  and  there 
are  artists  in  flowers.  The  difficulty 
is,  they  do  not  know  their  skill,  and  in 
mistaken  modest}7  neglect  to  cultivate 
their  own  talents. 

The  art  of  arranging  flowers  can- 
not be  taught.  It  is  a  gift,  as  much 
as  music  or  painting.  Its  technical 
details  and  tricks  can  be  studied  at 
the  counter  of  any  retail  florist ;  but 
the  appreciation  of  the  scale  and  har- 
mony of  scents  and  odors,  the  delicate 
and  instinctive  comprehension  of  col- 
ors, the  sense  of  fitness,  and  refine- 
ment in  arrangement  and  position, 
and  more  than  all,  the  poetic  senti- 
ment of  flowers,  is  born  in  a  man,  and 
cannot  be  bought  at  the  schools.  We 
might  pile  up  a  small  mountain  of 
words  concerning  this  matter,  and 
say  no  more  :  it  is  a  gift.  If  you 
have  it  not,  accept  the  situation 
sweetly.  If  you  have  it,  be  glad,  and 
let  it  not  rest  in  a  napkin. 

Of  the  details  of  this  art  it  is  idle 
to  speak.  How  to  mingle  colors  and 
forms  would  fill  a  book,  and  a  precious 
dull  book  it  would  be.  The  only  pos- 


sible school  is  the  school  of  actual  ex- 
periment. If  you  think  you  have  a 
genius  for  flowers,  let  yourself  to  a 
good  florist,  and  learn  to  handle  the 
tools.  Then  study  the  flowers,  not  in 
books,  but  from  Nature.  There  can 
be  no  better  teacher  than  Nature. 
Strive  to  imitate  her,  and  keep  clear 
of  the  conventional  vases,  baskets, 
crosses,  and  other  unhappy  devices  of 
the  shops.  Spend  hours  over  a  few 
leaves  of  grass  and  a  bloom  or  two  of 
wild  beauty.  Study  an  ivy  growing 
over  a  moss-covered  trunk,  and  so  learn 
to  trim  a  gas-lamp  as  it  has  never  been 
done  yet.  Examine  the  wonderful 
combinations  of  forms  and  shadows 
(a  thing  unknown  to  the  trade)  of 
the  deep  woods,  and  so  learn  to  deco- 
rate a  church  properly,  and  with  a 
high  art  as  yet  unknown.  Compare, 
combine,  and  experiment  in  these 
August  days,  while  flowers  are  abun- 
dant. These  are  the  works  of  the 
month :  to  gather,  to  enjoy,  and  to 
make  the  artistic  most  of  the  treasures 
the  works  of  other  months  have  so 
bountifully  spread  in  this. 

CHARLES  BARXARD. 


BOTANY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

[\VE  have  had  a  fortunate  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  success  of  a  loyal  ex- 
periment to  introduce  into  one  of  the 
younger  schools  of  a  large  city  in  New 
England  the  real  study  of  botany. 
It  was  not  book  study,  it  was  study 
which  stimulated  observation,  quick- 
ened attention,  taught  the  chil- 
dren how  to  see  and  how  to  use  their 
observations,  and,  of  course,  fascinated 
them. 

We  have  asked  the  lady  who  set 
this  experiment  agoing  to  give  to  us 
its  detail ;  because  we  are  sure  we  shall 
thus  awaken  the  attention  of  teachers 
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in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  what 
may  be  done  in  this  way  for  foster- 
ing, indeed  we  might  say  for  creating, 
the  power  of  observation.  She  has 
kindly  complied,  giving  to  her  paper 
the  personal  detail  which,  as  we  ven- 
tured to  say,  was  essential  to  make  it 
useful  for  others  who  have  the  same 
thing  to  do.] 

Although  I  owe  half  the  happiness 
of  my  life  directly,  and  most  of  the 
other  half  indirectly,  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  although  I  value  it  in  my 
own  education  next  to  the  art  of  read- 
ing, I  never  urged  the  pursuit  of  that 
science  upon  others  till  I  wanted  to 
put  rny  children  into  the  public 
schools.  Like  all  New  England 
women  I  have  "views,"  and  had 
carried  out  those  that  concerned  my 
children  by  teaching  them  myself  and 
sending  them  to  good  private  schools; 
but  the  time  came  when  it  was  best 
to  put  them  into  the  public  school 
course.  I  knew,  from  visits  at  the 
grammar  school  of  our  district,  made 
on  purpose  to  find  out,  that  the  rooms 
were  pleasant  and  well  ventilated,  the 
teachers  competent  and  faithful,  and 
the  course  excellent,  except  for  one 
thing,  — no  botany  in  it. 

And  there  was  no  substitute  for  it 
that  would  give  an  idea  of  scientific 
method  in  study,  nothing  that  would 
encourage  independent  and  original 
investigation  of  facts,  nothing  to  lead 
the  children  to  nature  as  an  inex- 
haustible treasure-house  of  delight, 
nothing  to  gratify  the  inborn  love  of 
beauty,  which,  cultivated,  leads  to  all 
refinement  of  feeling  and  manner, 
and  tends  so  strongly  to  make  a 
happy  heart  and  a  pure  life.  Indi- 
rectly two  or  three  school  studies  have 
a  tendency  toward  these  ends ;  but 
there  is  none  with  this  direct  bearing. 
And  yet  botany  answers  all  these 


requirements :  its  field  is  everywhere 
its  object  of  study  always  at  hand, 
and  suitable  for  the  schoolroom  ;  in 
its  rudiments  it  is  easy  enough  for 
the  youngest,  in  its  deeper  investiga- 
tions and  problems  healthful  disci- 
pline for  the  oldest ;  for  each  succes- 
sive room,  as  scholars  ascend  in  their 
course,  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
new  field  of  investigation,  where  they 
can  make  their  own  researches  under 
wise  guidance,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing love  and  wonder. 

But  I  am  mistaken  ?  Botany  is 
in  the  course  ?  Yes  :  but  where  ?  In 
the  last  term  of  the  last  year  in  the 
high  school,  —  that  year  into  which 
a  whole  college  course  is  crowded,  — 
doubtless  looked  upon  by  those  who 
devised  the  curriculum,  as  the  correct 
thing  to  add  as  a  graceful  adornment 
to  a  substantial  'education,  but  as 
much  a  failure  as  arithmetic  would  be 
with  the  multiplication  table  put  off 
till  that  time.  Besides,  how  many 
of  the  four  thousand  children  in  our 
city  schools  to-day  will  ever  reach  that 
botany  class  ?  The  teacher  tells  me, 
that  she  calls  it  large  when  it  has 
twenty  members. 

I  mused.  True,  I  could  teach  my 
own  children  myself;  but  the  doctrine 
that  I  learned  of  Dr.  Howe,  when  he 
was  on  the  South  Boston  school-com- 
mittee twenty-five  years  ago,  gave 
me  no  peace  :  "  Schools  that  are  not 
good  enough  for  my  children  are  not 
good  enough  for  anybody's  children." 
Something  had  got  to  be  done. 

I  invited  a  primary-school  teacher 
that  I  knew,  out  to  ride  with  me.  By 
the  time  we  came  back,  she  felt  that 
botany  ought  to  enter  the  school 
course  at  an  early  period,  and  that  by 
devoting  to  it  tile  ten  minutes  a  day 
usually  given  to  miscellaneous  "ob- 
ject-lessons," children  might  lay  up 
a  store  of  facts  gained  from  their  own 
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observation,  and  not  at  second-band 
from  •  books  ;  and,  learning  of  their 
teacber  names  for  tbeir  discoveries 
as  fast  as  they  made  tbem,  tbey 
would  acquire,  naturally,  the  admira- 
ble,  exact  nomenclature  of  botany  by 
the  time  they  were  twelve  years  old. 
She  had  studied  botany  a  little, 
wished  she  knew  more;  would 
be  glad  to  try  an  experiment  in  her 
school,  if  I  would  help  her  a  little  in 
starting.  I  sent  over  Miss  Youmans's 
"  First  Book  of  Botany,"  for  her  to 
read  what  Prof.  Henslow  had  accom- 
plished  with  English  children,  and 
recommended  the  book  as  a  guide, 
Miss  P.  had  assured  me  that  she  was 
supreme  in  her  own  room,  in  a  matter 
like  that  ;  but,  to  be  sure  of  giving  no 
offence,  I  called  at  the  superintend- 
ent's  office  and  talked  over  the  mat- 
ter  with  him;  talked  right  to  the 
point,  for  I  knew  his  time  was  pre- 
cious,  and  so  had  my  permission 
heartily  and  encouragingly  given  in 
five  minutes. 

I  had  promised  to  call  at  Miss  P.'s 
school  about  once  a  week,  and  "lend 
a  hand,"  if  necessary.  They  had 
done  wonders  at  my  first  visit.  With 
their  desks  covered  with  specimens, 
the  children  were  proud  and  happy 
to  tell  what  they  knew  about  parallel 
and  netted  veins,  blades  and  petioles, 
sessile  and  exstipulate  leaves.  I  was 


tborougbly  pleased,  and  let  them  all 
know  it  ;  and  asked  tbem  to  look  in 
tbeir  gardens,  before  I  came  again, 
and  see  what  was  the  most  curious 
stipule  they  could  find. 

It  was  in  April  that  we  began. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  scholars  (eight  or 
nine  years  old,  most  of  them)  had 
learned  the  terms  that  apply  to  the 
points,  margins,  bases,  and  outlines 
of  leaves.  Miss  P.'s  method  was  to 
have  them  make  their  own  collections, 
then  direct  their  attention  to  one  part 
and  another  of  the  leaf,  and,  after 
close  observation  and  comparison, 
give  them  the  botanical  terms  for 
what  they  had  seen.  In  their  leisure 
moments  they  wrote,  voluntarily, 
descriptive  schedules,  on  the  same 
plan  that  Dr.  Gray  uses  in  his  classes. 
They  pinned  a  leaf  upon  paper, 
leaving  room  at  the  left  hand  fora 
column  of  questions,  which  they 
copied  from  Miss  P.'s  model  on  the 
board;  only  two  at  first,  "Parts?" 
"  Venation  ?  "  Against  the  questions 
they  wrote  the  answers  from  their 
own  judgment;  for  instance,  if  an 
apple-leaf,  "  Blade,  petiole,  and  sti- 
pules."  "  Net-veined." 

When  they  had  learned  to  notice 
more  points,  the  schedules  grew  long- 
er  I  give  here  two  of  them,  copied 
exactly  from  papers  handed  in  to  the 
teacher. 


[The  Leaf  fastened  on  here, 
iraa  a  Zonal  Geranium.} 


[The  leaf  here  was  an  Oak.] 


Kind? 
Venation  ? 
Margin  ? 
«a>e  ? 
Apex? 
Shape  ? 


Kind? 
Venation  ? 
Margin? 
Base? 

Apex  ? 
Lobe-  ? 
Sinuses? 
Surface  ? 
Color  ? 


Petiolate,  Exstipulate. 

Palmate. 

Doubly  Crenate. 

Reuiform. 

Rounded. 

Reniform. 


Petiolate,  Exstipulate. 

Feather  Veim-d ;  Net  Veined. 

Coar-ieK  Serrate.     . 

Tapering. 

Sub  Acute. 

Mucronafe. 

Wi  e,  Open,  Shallow. 

G'abrous. 

B.iglit  Green. 


The  schedules  were  little  wonders';    hardly  a  mistake  in  the  terms,  or  in 
neat  and  pretty  in  general  effect,  and    spelling,  punctuation,  or  capitals. 
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During  this  time,  Mr.  B.,  the  prin- 
cipal of  another  grammar  school,  heard 
of  our  experiment  from  the  superin- 
tendent :  he  had  always  wanted  his 
scholars  to  learn  botany,  but  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  set  about  it.  One 
of  his  assistants,  however,  was  doing 
something  at  it  in  her  own  room, 
with  children  of  eight  or  nine. 
Wouldn't  1  come  in  some  day,  see  her 
method,  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  her?  Certainly,  with  pleasure. 
I  went,  and  found  a  bright  young 
lady,  who  had  determined  to  do  her 
duty,  at  any  rate ;  and  had  begun 
upon  a  regular  high-school  course, 
from  which  Dr.  Gray  might  well 
have  shrunk,  considering  the  time 
allowed  and  the  age  of  the  pupils; 
but  you  don't  find  a  zealous  young 
teacher  stopping  because  her  work  is 
hard.  In  a  little  motherly  talk,  which 
she  took  in  a  most  amiable  spirit,  I 
showed  her  that  botany  could  no 
more  be  finished  up  in  one  room  than 
arithmetic  could;  that  we  defeated 
the  very  end  we  sought  by  trying  to 
do  so ;  that  the  object  was  not  to 
cram  children's  minds  with  facts  that 
other  people  had  found  out,  but  to 
train  them  to  minute,  patient,  long- 
continued,  and  loving  observation, 
and  so  give  them  the  great  pleasure 
of  being  discoverers  themselves,  every 
single  day  they  walked  amongst  the 
works  of  creation.  I  thought  she 
would  find  it  satisfactory  to  herself 
and  improving  to  her  scholars,  to 
keep  them  exploring  only  amongst 
leaves  till  the  end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  B.  invited  me  to  address  the 
scholars  of  his  own  room,  and  give 
them  a  lesson.  New  work  for  me  ; 
but  should  I  weakly  hold  back  then, 
when  everybody  else  was  helping  along 
so  splendidly  ?  I  had  two  minutes  to 
think  ;  arid,  when  I  stepped  upon  the 
platform,  somehow,  the  words  came. 


Questions  were  put  back  and  forth, 
after  the  short  address ;  and  when,  at 
the  end,  Mr.  B.  asked  how  many 
wanted  to  go  on  with  botany,  a  unani- 
mous and  vigorous  demonstration  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  They  did 
go  on  from  that  day ;  but  Mr.  B.  tells 
me  there  is  one  question  now  that 
puzzles  the  brightest  amongst  them, 
and  that  is,  why  they  never  had  such 
lessons  before. 

There  is  still  a  third  school  that  has 
just  begun  the  experiment ;  though  I 
can  only  report  about  it,  that  a  little  boy 
ran  all  the  way  home,  yesterday,  with 
the  mercury  near  eighty  degrees,  to  tell 
the  news,  and  then  couldn't  calm  down 
enough  to  talk  till  he  had  executed  a 
triumphal  dance  in  the  parlor.  Tear- 
ing into  the  garden  after  that,  he 
came  back  with  a  currant  leaf,  and 
before  his  dinner  made  out  a  sched- 
ule, in  which  he  stated  that  the  leaf 
had  three  midribs  ! 

Those  are  all  the  accomplished  facts 
of  the  ten  weeks:-  satisfactory,  but 
only  a  beginning.  What  is  desired 
is  to  obtain  a  fair  chance  for  botany 
to  show  what  good  it  can  do.  If  fif- 
teen minutes  a  day  could  be  given  to 
it,  in  lessons  without  books,  for  the 
six  months  in  which  specimens,  from 
leaf-buds  through  seed-vessels,  could 
be  easily  procured,  in  each  of  three 
successive  years,  there  would  be  data 
at  the  end  of  the  time  from  which  to 
decide  a  future  course.  Nothing  less 
than  this  would  be  fair ;  nothing  less 
would  be  respectful  to  the  opinions 
of  eminent  educators  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  frequently  and  fully 
expressed  in  its  favor.  Some  further 
measures  are  in  progress  to  interest 
the  community  enough  to  warrant 
the  school  committee  in  making  it  a 
required  instead  of  a  permitted  pur- 
Suit.  M.  L.  OWEN. 

SPRINGFIELD,  June,  1872. 
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"  That  is  the  oldest  of  the  Old, 

Yet  newest  of  the  New; 
In  every  age  the  light  of  time, 
la  every  age  the  true."  — H.  BONAR,  D.D. 

THEY  had  decided  on  the  mountains  for  their  summer  holiday, 
instead  of  the  sea,  though  with  some  difficulty. 

Whenever  they  voted,  the  ballot  was  always  four  to  four.  Then 
they  would  have  a  new  ballot ;  and  everybody  changed  his  vote,  or 
hers,  so  that  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

If  they  went  to  the  sea-shore,  they  were  to  go  all  together,  to  visit 
some  friends  at  Marblehead  Neck,  and  spend  six  weeks  with  them. 
These  friends  lived  in  a  cottage,  where  they  were  their  own  servants : 
where  one  room  was  sitting-room  and  dining-room,  and  bedroom 
for  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  slept  on  a  sofa  (made  at  the 
state-prison).  There  were  two  bedrooms  and  an  attic.  The  visit- 
ing ladies  would  sleep  two  in  a  bedroom,  and  the  hosts  would  go 
into  the  attic ;  while  the  gentlemen  would  sleep  in  a  tent  above  the 
beach.  Of  this  plan,  the  disadvantage  was  the  inconvenience  which 
it  threw  upon  their  hosts.  The  advantage  was,  that  there  were  such 
headers,  —  and  such  a  bath,  —  twice  a  day  if  they  chose ! 

The  other  plan  was,  to  go  to  the  mountains :  eight  horses  from 
Concord,  under  the  saddle ;  Michael  Britt  and  old  Arvedsen  in  an 
ambulance,  which  carried  four  tents  for  the  party,  — just  as  they  went 
last  year,  with  the  addition  of  Arvedsen,  whom  they  could  borrow 
from  Mrs.  Merriam  for  the  excursion. 

It  was  evenly  balanced  ;  and  they  had  had  many  ballots.  Hali- 
burton  wanted  to  toss  up  a  copper,  but  Ingham  said  that  was 
gambling. 

At  last  Carter  came  home  one  day,  and  said  there  had  been  a  free 
pass  sent  to  the  office  of  "  The  Enlightener,"  which  would  take  two 
of  them  gratis  on  a  picnic,  as  far  as  Billerica.  It  was  agreed  that 
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this  was  a  providential  intimation  that  they  should  all  go  to  Lowell. 
Of  course,  they  did  not  want  then  to  branch  off  to  Marblehead,  but 
they  persevered  to  Weir's,  and  Center  Harbor.  They  sent  Michael 
and  Arvedsen  by  Alton  Bay ;  and,  when  they  were  tired  of  Center 
Harbor,  they  started  by  way  of  Tamworth,  up  the  Old  Notch. 

Ingham  had  been  growling  all  the  way  that  it  was  all  too  civilized. 
He  said  that  every  second  mile  he  had  to  back  his  horse  into  the 
bushes  to  let  some  stage-coach  go  by ;  and  he  expected  at  every 
moment  to  be  asked  to  make  the  prayer  at  a  ratification  meeting. 
Carter  said  that  a  ratification  meeting  was  no  sign  of  civilization ; 
but  Ingham  made  such  a  fuss,  that  George  Haliburton  rode  on  with 
the  ambulance  one  day,  —  made  Michael  turn  up  the  lumber-road  that 
follows  Sawyer's  River  west :  then  he  led  the  cavalcade  in  after  it ; 
and,  after  a  tremendous  pull,  they  all  found  themselves  miles  away 
from  the  Notch-road,  on  a  little  intervale  there  is,  where  they  had 
full  view  of  Mount  Carrigan,  of  each  other,  of  the  forests  and 
of  the  sky,  and  of  nothing  else  in  the  world  or  in  the  heavens 
above.  Here  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  here  they  staid,  so  many 
squatters,  for  ten  days.  They  made  Michael  take  the  horses  down  to 
some  place  where  there  was  something  for  horses  to  eat,  and  every 
day  or  two  go  and  bring  them  up  some  change  in  their  own  provant. 
For  the  rest,  there  are  trout  uncounted  in  these  streams,  and  the  men 
foraged  for  miles ;  for  that  matter,  so  did  the  women.  Trout,  rasp- 
berries, hard-tack,  salt  pork,  tea  and  coffee,  were  the  constants, 
around  which  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  revolved. 

They  had  enough  to  read.  Carter  had  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon  I  know  not  how  many  rolls  of  weekly  newspapers,  —  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  American.  As  for  the  men,  they  hated 
them,  because  they  had  so  much  to  do  with  them  in  their  daily 
work  at  home ;  but  the  women,  as  they  lay  on  the  iron  bedsteads 
after  their  naps,  read  acres  of  them.  So  the  discussions  of  a  month 
before  were  re-discussed  under  the  shade  of  Mount  Carrigan. 

"  What  was  this  I  heard  Anna  saying  about  a  Mr.  Knight,  in 
Scotland  ?  "  said  Haliburton,  as  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
having  finished  the  fifth  of  Michael's  raspberry  short-cakes.  "  Did 
she  say  he  had  been  put  out  of  the  church  for  reading  4  OLD  AND 
NEW  '  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Anna.  "  It  was  not  for  reading 
any  thing.  The  Free  Church  lets  you  read  what  you  please,  I 
believe." 

Ingham  growled  out  that  it  was  only  the  Catholic  Church  that  was 
particular  about  what  you  read. 
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"  The  trouble  with  this  gentleman  was  his  preaching,"  said 
Anna. 

"  Well,  what  did  he  preach  ?  "  said  Hackmatack,  who  is  a  little- 
fond  of  heresies. 

"  It  was  not  what  he  preached  at  all.  What  he  preached  was 
very  well,  I  believe.  At  least,  he  preached  about  Free-will,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  Scotchman  who  objected  to  that.  It  was  not 
what  he  preached  :  it  was  where  he  preached." 

"  And  where  did  he  preach  ?  "  said  all  four  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
had  all  been  trout-fishing,  while  the  ladies  were  reading  "  The  Scots- 
man," "The  Guardian,"  and  "The  Inquirer." 

"Did  he  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison?"  said  Ingham.  "  That 
is  a  bad  place,  but  he  had  good  authority." 

"  My  dear  Fred,  he  preached  in  Little  Portland-place  Chapel.  The 
Free  Church  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  it  cannot  stand  that,  —  no, 
not  an  hour." 

"  What's  Little  Portland  Place  ?  "  said  George  Hackmatack,  who 
is  not  well  up  in  his  ecclesiastics.  "  Is  that  where  the  great  prison 
is,  —  Portland  stone,  you  know  —  in  the  novels,  you  know  —  solitary 
system  —  separate  system,  —  you  know  "  — 

All  the  learned  ones  screamed,  and  all  the  ladies  laughed.  It  was 
then  explained  to  George  that  Little  Portland-place  Chapel  was  Rev. 
James  Martineau's  chapel,  —  the  chapel  where  our  new  and  distin- 
guished doctor  of  laws  preaches.  It  seemed,  that,  on  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don, Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  had 
preached  for  him  ;  and  all  the  consistories,  boards,  and  presbyters,  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  had  been  in  session  about  it  ever  since, 
with  "  minutes,"  and  "  orders  of  notice,"  and  all  the  formulas  of  a 
church  which  is  well  organized.  Haliburton  said  it  reminded  him 
of  two  copies  his  father  gave  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  for  the  letter 

in  his  writing-book.     For  "  large  hand  "  he  had,  — 


and  for  "  small  hand,  — 

"  <3vcatc6i  aie  macfe  cf  wova/   weu  ate  &na  ana 

*  tr  t 

They  all  laughed ;  but  George  Hackmatack  came  back  on  Mr. 
Knight.  "  I  am  very  stupid,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  do  not  understand. 
Did  Martineau  preach  for  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Dr.  Martineau  sat  by  him  in  the  pulpit,  while 
he  explained  about  Free-will  to  the  Portland-place  people  "  — 
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"Well,  was  not  that  his  business?  Ingham,  tell  us — you  padres 
know :  was  not  that  what  he  was  made  a  preacher  for  ?  ordained, 
you  call  it,  on  purpose  that  he  should  preach  his  gospel  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could?  " 

Ingham  explained  sweetly,  and  without  offence,  as  he  had  a 
thousand  times  before,  that  in  the  Sandemanian  Church  there  is  no 
ordination,  nor  any  distinct  clergy;  that  the  phrase  "padre"  was 
not  properly  applied  to  him,  who  held  no  commission  but  that  of  any 
other  brother;  that  he  has  no  authority,  therefore,  to  tell  of  the 
ordination  vows  of  any  clergyman ;  but,  he  said,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  ground  that  people  took,  either  in  Scripture  or  common- 
sense,  for  checking  their  preachers,  wherever  they  went. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  the  chief  told  me  that  early  in  his 
ministry  he  had  occasion  to  ask  a  tight-tied  brother  to  preach  for 
him,  when  the  chief  himself  was  called  away.  Brother  C.  was 
afraid:  did  not  know  what  the  other  brethren  might  think.  "  Sir," 
said  the  chief,  "  when  you  were  ordained,  you  pledged  yourself  to 
preach  the  gospel  everywhere  and  always.  You  should  be  willing 
to  preach  to  devils." 

"  What  else  could  he  say  ?  Is  a  Portland-placer  worse  than  a  heath- 
en ?  And  if  the  Free  Church  had  a  chance  at  a  Fiji,  supposing  he 
understood  Gaelic,  and  would  listen  to  the  firstly,  secondly,  and 
thirdly,  would  not  she  conside^  herself  bound  to  pitch  in  ?  Nay, 
suppose  the  Free-church  minister  happened  along  here  Saturday 
night :  might  he  not  read  us  his  sermon,  Sunday,  because  we  here  have 
not  yet  been  recognized  as  a  visible  part  of  the  visible  body  ?  " 

"  What  was  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  the  snob  that 
wante'd  to  shirk  ?  " 

"  He  said, '  Read  your  marching  orders,  sir : '  '  Go  ye  out  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  Every  creature 
must  include  even  Little  Portland  Place,  if  you  get  a  chance  at  it." 

"  Well,"  said  George  Hackmatack,  "  I  shall  never  believe  they  will 
do  any  thing  so  absurd  as  to  try  to  discipline  this  man  for  telling 
Little  Portland  what  he  thought  was  God's  truth."  But  he  took  a 
pile  of  religious  and  secular  papers  out  under  the  hemlock  with  him  ; 
and  he  found  the  ladies  had  understood  and  represented  the  position 
precisely.  So  he  addressed  himself  to  his  duty,  which  was  the  writ- 
ing of  the  introduction  to  our  RECORD  OF  .PROGRESS,  in  which  paper 
the  careful  reader  will  see  what  he  found  in  the  last  number  of 
"  The  Guardian,"  and  what  he  thought  of  it. 
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THE  presidential  canvass  in  which, 
with  a  certain  reluctance,  the  country 
is  rousing  itself  to  engage,  is  mainly 
personal.  A  good  deal  of  regret  has 
been  expressed  because  this  is  so. 
There  is  a  commonplace  notion  to 
which,  sooner  or  later,  most  persons 
have  become  so  accustomed  that  they 
suppose  it  expresses  an  axiom,  that, 
in  matters  of  state,  "  principles  not 
men"  are  to  be  considered.  Mr. 
Canning  tried  to  dispose  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  notion  in  his  epigram, 
in  which  he  said  that  some  people  be- 
lieved the  cart  pushed  the  horse  ;  but 
for  his  part  he  believed  that  the  horse 
drew  the  cart.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr. 
Canning  is  right.  All  the  carts  in 
the  world  will  never  carry  our  mer- 
chandise for  us  if  there  are  no 
horses,  mules,  goats,  or  donkeys. 
And,  by  as  much  as  a  horse  is  better 
than  a  donkey,  or  more  manageable 
than  a  mule,  will  the  horse-carts  an- 
swer our  purposes  better  than  will 
donkey-carts  or  mule-carts. 

The  condemnation  of  "  person- 
ality "  in  the  presidential  canvass 
ought  to  be  only  the  condemnation  of 
the  unnecessary  discussion  of  the  per- 
sonal peculiarities  not  involved  in  the 
issues.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
we  are  not  to  speak  aloud  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  on  which  the. whole 
success  of  the  president  depends. 
What  is  the  discussion  but  the 
discussion  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  for  the  post  ?  To  do  this 
is  no  offence  against  any  law  of  right ; 
and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  to 
make  a  personal  discussion.  The 
"personality"  which  offends  is  only 
the  discussion  of  personal  qualities 
which  are  in  no  sense  qualifications 
or  disqualifications. 


To  have  reproached  that  able  and 
energetic  financier  and  administrator, 
the  late  Erastus  Corning,  for  being 
unfitted  for  his  influential  post  in  the 
management  of  the  New- York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  consequence  of  being 
lame  of  one  leg,  would  have  been  a 
gross  personality.  But  to  discuss 
that  defect  in  a  candidate  for  winning 
a  foot-race  would  be  perfectly  fair. 
Accordingly  it  may  be  a  positive 
duty  under  one  set  of  circumstances 
to  say  things  about  a  man  which  it 
would  be  entirely  improper  to  divulge 
in  others. 

To  discuss  before  the  public  those 
personal  qualities  in  a  presidential 
candidate  which  fit  him  or  unfit  him 
for  his  proposed  office  is  not  only 
proper,  but  a  positive  duty.  It  falls 
strictly  within  even  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  a  confidential  and  privileged 
communication,  not  liable  to  the 
prima  facie  ascription  of  slanderous 
or  libellous  qualities.  We  are  in  the 
habit,  therefore,  wherever  an  admin- 
istration is  properly  regulated,  not 
only  of  discussing,  but  of  investiga- 
ting, personal  traits  in  candidates.  A 
candidate  for  West  Point  is  examined 
to  see  if  he  b*  near-sighted  or  deaf. 
Once  in  West  Point,  he  is  constantly 
examined  to  see  how  much  and  how 
little  he  knows  of  mathematics,  of 
French,  and  of  the  force  of  powder 
when  it  explodes.  All  this  is  per- 
sonal. The  whole  Civil  Service  Re- 
form rests  on  personal  examination 
of  personal  qualities.  The  man  who 
can  wash  window^  best  shall  wash 
the  windows  of  the  Custom  House. 
The  woman  who  can  scrub  best  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  cleaning  the  to- 
bacco stains  in  the  Capitol.  When 
the  scientific  men  have  better  ad- 
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justed  the  methods,  we  will  examine 
men  as  to  their  "  personal  equation," 
as  the  astronomers  call  it.  For  posts 
which  require  promptness  and  celer- 
ity we  will  appoint  men  whose  fin- 
gers register  the  decisions  of  the 
brain  in  one  billionth  of  a  second, 
instead  of  men  whose  nervous  tele- 
graph requires  four  times  that  period. 
All  this  is  personal. 

But  there  are  forms  of  government 
in  which  such  questions  put  to  a  ruler 
would  be  more  or  less  out  of  place. 
In  a  pure  despotism,  the  discussion 
of  them,  as  far  as  the  despot  was  re- 
garded, would  be  carried  on  at  the 
personal  risk  and  expense  of  the  rea- 
soner.  It  was  thus,  if  Mr.  Frere  is 
to  be  trusted,  under  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, who,  when  he  found  even  an 
official  person,  the  representative  of  a 
friendly  nation,  raising  inquiries  in 
a  debating  society  capable  of  applica- 
tions personal  to  himself  (the  dey), 
resorted  with  fatal  and  effective  swift- 
ness to  the  voie  dufait. 

"  Then  the  dey  he  gave  his  orders 

In  Arabic  and  Persian. 
'  Let  no  more  be  said,  but  bring  me  his  head  : 

These  clubs  are  my  aversion.' 

Then  the  consul  he  quoted  Wicquefort, 

And  Puffendorf,  and  Grotius, 
And  proved  from  Vattel,  exceedingly  well, 

Such  a  deed  would  be  atrocious. 
'Twould  have  moved  a  Christian's  bowels, 

To  hear  the  doubts  he  stated ; 
But  the  Moors  they  did  as  they  were  bid, 

And  strangled  him  while  he  prated." 

So  much  for  political  personalities 
as  to  the  ruler  in  Algiers.  The  case  is 
different  in  England,  whose  constitu- 
tion is  such  that  a  worthy  widow  lady 
of  domestic  tastes  and  habits  makes 
just  as  good  a  king  as  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,  and  a  good  deal  better  too. 
For  there  the  king  is  the  wooden 
Indian  outside  the  shop.  The  real 
manager  is  behind  the  counter  inside ; 


to  wit,  the  ministry  in  Downing 
Street.  A  "  Live  Indian  "  for  a  sign 
would  only  make  trouble.  Accor- 
dingly, discussion  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  .king  can  be  proper 
only  in  case  of  his  showing  himself 
lacking  in  what  may  be  called  the 
average  decencies  and  faculties  of  a 
respectable  citizen.  Exactly  con- 
formed to  this  rule  are  the  facts.  As- 
saults on  the  sovereigns  of  England 
for  ostentatious  vices  or  crimes  have 
been  effective;  while  either  ridicule 
or  serious  blame  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  brilliant  in  intellect,  or 
influential  in  ruling  the  realm,  has 
fallen  dead,  if  even  tried  at  all. 

But  with  a  president  of  the  United 
States  the  case  is  still  otherwise.  He 
is  not  irresponsible  and  inaccessible 
like  the  dey :  he  is  simply  the  most 
responsible,  the  most  accessible,  the 
most  defenceless  even,  of  all  the  hu- 
man beings  in  the  land,  —  of  all  men 
the  very  safest  to  attack,  the  least 
able  to  strike  in  return.  The  failure 
under  President  Adams  of  the  Sedition 
Law  showed  plainly  enough  that  no 
limitation  of  the  right  of  attacking 
the  president  will  be  tolerated  by  the 
free  and  independent  voters  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Nor  is  he  a  figure-head,  like  the 
English  sovereign.  He  is  an  Execu- 
tive. Instead  of  being  on  purpose 
not  to  do  any  thing,  he  is  of  purpose 
the  concentration,  the  head,  the  hand, 
of  the  nation's  whole  power  of  doing. 
He  is  meant  to  be  a  living,  an  im- 
mensely strong  and  active,  force.  He 
needs,  therefore,  not  merely  the  aver- 
age qualities  which  will  do  very  well 
for  a  king,  but  far  more  besides :  he 
needs  all  that  he  can  possess  of  such 
good  qualities  as  a  despot  can  have, 
of  such  as  a  good  constitutional  king 
and  his  ministry  together  should 
have.  The  personal  qualities  of  the 
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president  have  an  enormous  influence. 
They  not  only  modify  the  routine  of 
financial  and  documentary  business, 
which  is  the  main  stream  of  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  but  they  operate 
with  great  force  on  public  opinion,  on 
questions  of  internal  policy,  on  our 
standing  and  transactions  with  and 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  presiden- 
tial canvass  now  in  progress  turned, 
to  begin  with,  upon  the  personal  qual- 
ities of  President  Grant,  which  were 
brought  forward  as  being  the  basis  of 
a  Republican  dissatisfaction  with  him. 
\Yith  equal  propriety  the  personal 
qualities  of  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  set 
up  against  him,  came  afterwards  into 
question.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  "  personalities "  of  the  cam- 
paign, however,  notwithstanding  the 
lamentation  made  over  them,  and 
though  certainly  more,  and  less  ele- 
.gant  than  might  be  desired,  are  not 
in  any  alarming  degree  beyond  pre- 
cedent. In  fact,  there  is  no  more  or 
worse  of  them  than  usual.  To  one 
familiar  with  Gillray,  the  amelioration 
(for  instance)  in  the  manners  of  the 
caricaturist  chapter  of  the  campaign 
shows  an  amazing  progress  in  civili- 
zation within  a  century. 

But  the  personal  qualities  of  our 
candidates  for  the  presidency  have  al- 
ways been  most  freely  discussed  dur- 
ing presidential  campaigns.  They 
always  will  be,  must  be,  and  ought  to 
be. 

The  president  is  not  the  most  noisy 
branch  of  our  government ;  and  there 
has  been,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  law  in  the  physiology  of  con- 
stitutional governments,  a  decided 
tendency  in  the  representative  branch 
to  be  much  more  visible  and  audible 
than  the  executive,  and  also  to  ac- 
quire, more  or  less  indirectly,  any  ac- 
cessible bits  of  executive  power. 


Probably,  therefore,  the  real  extent 
of  the  sort  of  personal  executive  in- 
fluence now  referred  to  (which  does 
not  include  the  dangerous  and  unde- 
sirable department  of  official  patron- 
age) may  be  freshly  illustrated  to 
most  people  by  calling  to  mind  a  few 
instances  of  it. 

The  calm  and  deliberate  wisdom  of 
Washington,  his  equity  and  careful 
goodness,  the  immense  weight  of  his 
individual  personal  character,  were  a 
chief  means  —  probably  the  one  most 
indispensable  means  —  of  first  bring- 
ing our  nation  together  under  its 
present  Constitution,  and  affording  it 
an  opportunity  to  knit  into  a  real  na- 
tionality after  the  disunited  jumble 
of  the  confederation.  The  same  wis- 
dom chose  Hamilton's  great  financial 
abilities  to  erect  our  excellent  system 
of  treasury  business  and  public  fi- 
nance. The  same  weight  of  personal 
character  enabled  him  to  gather  into 
his  cabinet  men  at  once  valuable, 
powerful,  and  discordant ;  and  in  great 
measure  to  utilize  their  excellences 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  without 
serious  injury  from  their  dissensions. 

The  resolute  boldness  of  John. 
Adams  effectually  quenched  the  at- 
tempts of  the  French  Republic  to 
overawe  or  abuse  our  marine,  and 
thus  enroll  us  by  force  in  the  great 
French  international  conscription 
against  England. 

The  perfect  fearlessness  and  firm- 
ness of  Jackson  frightened  the  plot- 
ters of  Nullification,  and  ruined  their 
enterprise.  Even  the  courage  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  failed  him ;  for  he  felt  to 
his  very  neck-bone  that  when  Andrew 
Jackson  said  hang,  he  meant  hang. 

The  careful  deliberation,  and  slow, 
intent,  heedful  study  of  public  opinion, 
which  was  a  chief  trait  of  President 
Lincoln's  mind,  as  it  was  of  his  mode 
of  managing  the  course  of  public 
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policy,  while  it  seemed  agonizingly  slow 
to  men  of  quick  insight  and  impatient 
temperament,  yet  enabled  him  to 
plant  every  leading  measure  of  his 
administration,  when  at  last  he  did 
adopt  it,  upon  an  impregnable  basis 
of  decisive  national  preference. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  say  in  any  case  what 
might  have  been  done.  But  there  are 
no  sadder  questions,  as  poet  and  states- 
man know  alike,  than  those  which 
ask,  what  might  have  been.  What 
might  have  been,  —  and  what  might 
not  have  been,  —  if,  in  1820  and  1821, 
we  had  had  a  man  of  purpose  in  the 
presidency,  instead  of  James  Mon- 
roe? Here  was  a  feeble  piece,  who 
in  the  Revolution  had  deserted  his 
country,  had  played  all  of  a  traitor's 
part  that  a  coward  could  play ;  who, 
by  the  accident  of  Virginian  birth, 
had  been  translated  into  official  posi- 
tion by  great  men  who  thought  they 
could  conveniently  manage  him ;  who, 
on  every  occasion  when  he  had  a 
chance,  had  managed  to  do  wrong. 
But  this  man  having  been,  for  Mr. 
Madison's  convenience,  made  secre- 
tary of  state,  happened,  we  must  say, 
perhaps,  to  be  president  when  the 
Missouri  question  came  along.  If 
only  John  Adams  had  been  in  that 
place  !  If  even  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
whom  we  owe,  they  say,  the  confirma- 
tion of  Nathan  Dane's  great  edict, 
had  been  in  power !  If  any  man, 
competent  to  read  the  future,  or  even 
to  look  into  the  future,  could  have 
held  the  power  which  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  when  he  is  a 
man,  holds  in  such  a  crisis  !  Instead 
of  a  man,  there  was  a  James  Monroe. 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
the  whole  discussion,  public  or  private, 
an  allusion  to  the  poor  creature's  opin- 
ion. He  was  there  to  be  used  by  the 
slave-dealing  coterie ;  and  he  was  used 


by  them.  After  they  had  used  him, 
they  forgot  him,  and  the  country  has 
forgotten  him  to  this  hour.  But  we 
cannot  help  saying  "  What  might 
have  been ! " 

There  is  another  such  man  whom 
the  country  has  forgotten.  Of  course 
it  forgets  men  who  miss  their  only 
chances  of  being  remembered.  John 
Tyler,  happily  called  "  his  accidency," 
came  into  power  with  a  curiously  fortu- 
nate series  of  possibilities  around  him. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation  thor- 
oughly sick  of  the  adventures  and 
experiments  of  the  last  five  or  six  past 
years.  But  he  was  sadly  afraid  that 
he  should  be  eclipsed  by  great  men  in 
his  Cabinet  and  great  men  in  the 
Senate.  Wherever  he  could  obstruct, 
he  obstructed.  Every  measure  re- 
quired the  study  of  the  president's 
whims  ;  and  before  it  was  passed  those 
whims  had  changed.  In  such  a  man 
the  personality  proved  to  be  every 
thing.  It  ended,  of  course,  in  his  sell- 
ing himself  to  the  extreme  Southern 
party  in  his  hope  of  a  re-election  ;  and, 
of  course,  that  ended  in  their  forgetting 
him  when  the  day  of  election  came. 
What  might  have  been,  alas  ! 

It  was  the  personal  timidity,  irres- 
olution, and  want  of  moral  princi- 
ple, of  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  formed 
the  whole  dependence  of  those  who 
planned  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Eemember  the  doleful  series  of 
public  disgraces  through  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1860-61 ;  and  then  say, 
Would  those  things  have  happened  if 
Jackson  had  been  president,  or  John 
Adams,  or  the  steady,  honest,  brave 
old  Taylor? 

The  case  of  Andrew  Johnson  is 
not  forgotten.  One  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner's  prejudices,  which  he  has 
never  yet  explained  to  the  public, 
threw  him  into  opposition  to  Mr.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  Vas 
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nominated  the  second  time.  This 
opposition  succeeded,  —  and  succeeded 
on  account  of  Mr.  Sumner.  To  him 
we  owe  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  That  administration,  if 
the  word  is  proper,  is  simply  a  person- 
al history.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  those  four  years  of  failure  may 
be  traced  to  the  accident  of  a  name. 
That  the  name,  Andrew,  suggested 
the  imitation  of  another  Andrew  ! 
That  if  the  parents  of  President 
Johnson  had  named  him  Moses,  all 
would  have  been  well !  Who  knows  ? 
What  we  do  know  is,  that,  with  the 
wish  to  rival  Andrew  Jackson,  An- 
drew Johnson  asserted  himself  at 
every  corner,  obstructed  every  meas- 
ure, disappointed  every  friend,  and 
reconciled  no  enemy.  All  this  was 
to  be  traced  directly  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  president.  Peace 
and  reconstruction  were  set  back  four 
years.  In  one  wretched  quarter  of 
an  hour,  his  public  drunkenness,  at 
the  beginning,  had  been  enough  to 
shed  disrepute  on  the  whole  of  his 
official  term.  With  this  bad  pre- 
sage from  the  first,  the  unreasoning, 
ugly  obstinacy  which  followed  was, 
of  course,  enough  to  blast  every  hope, 
and  almost  undo  every  thing  that 
had  been  done. 

These  are  specimens  only.  But 
the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been,  and  must  be,  visibly 
tinged  throughout  by  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  presidents.  It  is  not 
only  our  right,  therefore,  but  our 
duty,  to  know  as  thoroughly  as  we 
can  what  manner  of  man  it  is  that 
offers  himself  for  this  more  than  royal 
place  —  for  this  truly  imperial  place 
—  of  dignity  and  power. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  set  forth  with- 
in little  compass  what  a  president 
should  be ;  nor  does  his  post  require 
all  the  virtues  of  an  archangel.  Su- 


perior human  qualities  it  does  require, 
and  those  not  of  absolutely  common 
occurrence.  They  are  only  such  as 
any  great  administrative  and  deliber- 
ative trust  requires  :  much  like  those 
of  the  chief  manager  of  a  great  carry- 
ing or  manufacturing  corporation  ;  for 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  president  is  more  nearly  the  chief 
manager  of  a  vast  business  concern  — 
the  national  business-superintendent 
—  than  any  thing  else.  It  will  there- 
fore be  found  that  the  qualifications 
he  should  have  are  very  closely  sim- 
ilar to  what  would  ordinarily  be 
termed  first-class  business  qualifica- 
tions. 

He  should,  of  course,  possess  those 
ordinary  human  qualities  whose  ab- 
sence is  a  disgrace,  but  whose  posses- 
sion is  no  special  credit.  That  is, 
he  should  be  respectable  in  mind, 
morals,  manners,  and  conduct ;  in 
short,  a  good  and  law-abiding  citizen. 
To  raise  an  outcry  over  a  candidate 
for  not  getting  drunk ;  for  being 
chaste,  truthful,  or  honest ;  for  being 
a  decent  husband,  father,  neighbor, 
and  man  of  business,  —  is  not  merely  a 
superfluity,  but  an  impertinence  to  all 
the  rest  of  us.  We  Americans  are 
not  such  a  worthless  gang  yet,  that  a 
respectable  man  is  among  us  like  Lot 
in  Sodom.  This  is  saying  not  much 
more  than  that  we  should  not  take 
our  president  out  of  an  idiot  school,  a 
workhouse,  or  the  cell  of  a  police-sta- 
tion. If  this  were  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, there  is  no  township  in  the 
United  States  with  a  population  of  a 
hundred  that  could  not  furnish  fit 
candidates. 

What  the  president  needs,  besides 
these  common  qualities,  are  practical 
qualities  that  will  together  give  him 
strength,  wisdom,  and  experience. 

Strength. — He  should  have  physical 
courage  and  moral  courage  j  indepen- 
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deuce  of  such  motives  as  gain,  ambition, 
revenge,  love  of  applause,  love  of 
flattery :  he  needs  perseverance  in 
completing,  firmness  in  adhering, 
promptness  and  energy  in  acting. 

Wisdom.  —  He  needs  natural  gifts  : 
perception  of  the  truth  of  principles 
and  situations,  power  of  weighing 
opposite  sets  of  reasons,  aptness  to 
use  good  counsel,  cool  self-command 
and  deliberation  in  deciding,  ability 
to  choose  men  and  to  command  them. 

Experience.  —  Hence  will  come  cul- 
tivated and  thorough  habits  of  busi- 
ness, that  dignified  courtesy  of  man- 
ner which  adds  almost  a  spiritual 
power  to  even  the  greatest  natural 
gifts ;  steadiness  in  responsibility, 
calmness  in  emergencies,  familiarity 
with  great  affairs  ;  in  short,  adminis- 
trative, that  is,  executive,  that  is, 
presidential,  habitudes  and  abilities. 

This  discrimination  is  not  put  forth 
as  a  new  discovery,  nor  as  unknown  to 
the  reader,  any  more  than  the  Creed, 
or  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  facts  are  old  enough  and  plain 
enough.  But  this  is  a  good  time  for 
the  voter  to  repeat  once  more  any 
applicable  "form  of  sound  words," 
and  then  to  go  and  do  accordingly. 
Besides,  it  is  a  fact  very  much  in 
point  just  at  present,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  enumerated  special 
qualities,  and  the  previously  mentioned 
ordinary  civic  decencies,  is  too  much 
neglected  in  the  discussions  of  the 
present  canvass,  whereas  it  is  a  chief 
question  involved.  The  very  fact 
that  the  campaign  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  a  personal  one  makes  this  so 
much  the  truer.  Indeed,  the  canvass 
is,  in  fact,  being  conducted,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  reference  to  the  inquiry 
whether  Mr.  Greeley  or  President 
Grant  will  best  execute  the  duties  of 
the  presidency  during  the  next  four 
years. 


To  consider  which  of  these  two  can- 
didates has  thus  far  proved  to  possess 
in  greatest  measure  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  presidency  is 
therefore  one  of  the  nearest  and 
plainest  duties  of  the  voter.  Of  the 
two  men,  Mr.  Greeley  and  President 
Grant,  which  is  he  whose  life  thus 
far  has  shown  most  strength,  most 
wisdom,- most  experience  of  the  sort 
that  promises  firm,  safe,  and  steady 
guidance  of  our  national  affairs  for 
four  years  to  come  ? 

Gen.  Grant  has  been  a  soldier  in 
two  wars,  and  has  many  times  been 
under  fire.  Mr.  Greeley  was  one  day 
pounded,  at  two  separate  encounters, 
with  a  stick  or  fist,  by  Mr.  Albert 
E-ust  of  Arkansas :  on  which  occasion, 
we  may,  however,  very  well  believe, 
he  would  have  done  something  if  he 
had  known  how.  During  the  riots 
of  July,  1863,  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Greeley  kept  most  of  the  time  about 
his  business,  as  a  great  many  other 
people  did. 

The  solid  and  enduring  texture  of 
Gen.  Grant's  moral  courage  has  with- 
stood one  of  the  hardest  tests  possi- 
ble, —  to  remain  silent  and  cool,  mind- 
ing his  business,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  as  the  soldier's  simple  and 
manly  phrase  describes  it,  for  months 
and  for  years,  in  the  midst  of  inces- 
sant and  shameful  accusations  ;  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  thoroughly  dis- 
proving them,  and  not  using  those 
means.  The  same  sort  of  impregna-  4 
ble  resolution  has  been  proved,  again, 
in  the  quiet,  straightforward  way  in 
which  he  has  done  his  duty  about 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Convincing  ]•• 
himself  that  the  reform  ought  to  be 
made,  Gen.  Grant  set  it  in  operation 
in  good  faith  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
without  giving  any  signs  of  knowing 
what  he  must  have  known, — that 
even  his  friends  would  award  him 
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little  enough  of  credit,  and  would, 
many  of  them,  hinder  him  as  much 
as  they  could;  and  that  his  enemies 
would  attribute  whatever  there  should 
be  of  failure  to  the  president's  own 
bad  faith.  Never  was  a  more  barren, 
thankless,  ill-favored  task  under- 
taken ;  never  was  an  attempt  made 
whose  very  making  was  in  itself  so 
absolute  a  demonstration  not  merely 
of  rectitude  in  opinion  and  prefer- 
ence, but  of  moral  courage  in  ac- 
tion. 

Silence  under  attacks  has  not  been 
Mr.  Greeley's  habit.  His  practice  has 
been  at  an  early  day  to  print  replies, 
often  signed  with  his  initials,  and 
vituperating  his  assailants.  This 
weakness  and  irritability,  indeed, 
has  long  been  a  standing  jest  among 
newspaper  men. 

As  for  pursuing  a  right  policy 
under  discouragements,  the  only  pre- 
diction for  Mr.  Greeley's  future  which 
can  be  based  upon  a  view  of  his  past 
career  is  that  he  will  go  wrong  in 
every  emergency  ;  that  the  certainty 
of  his  going  wrong  will  be  greater  as 
the  emergency  is  greater;  and  that 
he  will  do  so  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  the  most  harm  will  follow.  In 
proof  need  only  be  recalled  to  mind, 
for  the  present,  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end,  of  the  Rebellion. 
When  it  was  threatened,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley  said  the  seceding  States  ought  to 
be  let  go;  and  this  just  at  the  time 
when  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  per- 
manency of  the  Union  would  have 
done  most  good.  In  the  middle  of 
the  war,  while  Lee  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Greeley  advised  making 
terms,  if  certain  specified  losses  should 
be  suffered.  Now,  to  advise  surrender 
when  it  has  become  necessary  may 
be  the  calmest  and  bravest  wisdom  ; 
but  to  speculate  on  it  and  get  ready 
for  it,  before  there  is  any  necessity,  is 


the  sort  of  activity  which  a  command- 
er in  the  field  answers  with  a  pistol- 
ball  through  the  adviser's  head  ;  and 
justly,  for  it  is  the  surest  way  to 
cause  a  surrender.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  the  Rebellion  already 
felt  the  premonitions  of  collapse,  Mr. 
Greeley  wanted  to  negotiate,  exactly 
at  the  moment  when  negotiation  was 
the  only  possible  means  by  which  the 
South  could  expect  to  obtain  any  part 
whatever  of  its  unjust  demands,  or  to 
save  any  part  whatever  of  the  wrong- 
ful laws  and  customs  for  whose  sake 
it  began  the  war.  How  many  such 
fatal  coincidences  are  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  fatal  habit  ?  How  often  must 
a  public  man  surrender  all  of  the  pub- 
lic weal  that  he  can  surrender,  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  should  be  trusted 
with  the  whole  leadership  of  it  ? 

Neither  of  the  candidates  is  fond 
of  money.  Gen.  Grant,  however, 
deliberately  gave  up  large  revenues 
at  becoming  president:  Mr.  Greeley 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
his  property  in  "  The  Tribune  "  by  be- 
coming president. 

Even  his  candidacy  is  worth  a  great 
many  dollars  to  him  as  an  advertise- 
ment ;  for  the  circulation  of  his  paper 
is  increasing,  it  says  (Aug.  2,  1872, 
page  4),  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
hundred  a  day  (11,766  in  June  and 
July,  1872).  Gen.  Grant  has  never 
soughtbut  one  civil  office,  nor  any  mili- 
tary grade  except  the  colonelcy  with 
which  he  entered  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. And  he  has  explicitly  dis- 
claimed any  regard  for  personal  ad- 
vancement as  compared  with  fulfil- 
ment of  duty ;  and  lias  uncomplain- 
ingly obeyed  orders  accordingly,  even 
when  substantially  disranked  and  dis- 
graced for  no  fault  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Greeley  has  with  equal  explicitness 
avowed  that  failure  to  receive  office  is 
good  cause  for  resentment,  and  for 
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open  declaration  of  it ;  and  he  has  fol- 
lowed such  declaration  with  system- 
atic and  persevering  hostility  ac- 
cordingly. That  flattery  and  praises 
are  a  powerful  means  of  persuading 
Mr.  Greeley  is  notorious  to  those  who 
know  him.  Not  even  "  The  New- 
York  Sun"  has  hinted  that  Gen. 
Grant  is  open  to  such  influences. 

Perseverance,  firmness,  promptness, 
and  energy  have  not  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  except  in  writing  edito- 
rials in  favor  of  some  course  until  a 
pinch  came  which  required  most  of 
them,  when  he  has  regularly  backed 
out.  Gen.  Grant  is  made  of  them. 

So  much  for  what  constitutes 
strength  of  character.  As  to  what 
constitutes  wisdom  :  to  organize  and 
conduct  military  campaigns  without 
failure,  far  more  with  consistent 
(not  accidental)  success,  is  precisely 
the  task  which,  if  possible,  more  than 
even  a  peaceful  civic  rule,  requires 
insight,  reason,  combination,  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  providence,  and 
authority.  Over  and  over  has  Gen. 
Grant  completely  performed  such  a 
task,  —  a  problem  so  vast  and  so  com- 
plicated, that  even  to  comprehend  it 
requires  uncommon  powers.  Mr. 
Greeley  has  had  no  occasion  to  use 
these  abilities,  if  he  has  them,  except 
so  far  as  his  business  affairs  have 
allowed.  In  those,  he  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  the  average  good 
intentions  of  a  decent  citizen,  but  not 
of  any  such  gifts  as  would  bring  him 
into  request  for  even  the  superinten- 
dency  of  an  important  industrial  en- 
terprise. As  for  appreciating  and 
adhering  to  true  principles,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's  record  contains  a  series  of  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  important 
questions,  whose  effect  his  partisans 
are  seeking  to  avoid  by  relieving  him 
of  responsibility  for  the  utterances 
of  his  own  newspaper.  They  are 


thus  left  in  a  dilemma,  viz.  :  The 
course  of  "  The  Tribune  "  proves  Mr. 
Greeley  strong  and  wise  :  or  else  it 
does  not.  If  not,  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
president.  If  it  does,  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  it.  And  as  to  the  other  traits 
which  constitute  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered wisdom,  Mr.  Greeley  is  a  vol- 
unteer of  advice,  rather  than  a  taker 
of  it ;  and  he  certainly  is  not  known 
for  cool  deliberation  in  deciding,  nor 
for  ability  to  judge  men  or  to  com- 
mand them. 

As  regards  experience,  Gen.  Grant 
has  done  a  good  deal,  and  Mr.  Gree- 
ley has  talked,  or  rather  written,  a 
good  deal.  What  the  value  of  these 
two  preparations  is  for  executive 
duties  is  obvious.  But,  further,  the 
writing  in  question  has  been  that  of 
a  commentator,  a  critic,  and  often  a 
fault-finder.  This  sort  of  work  is 
destructive,  or  at  least  negative,  by 
the  nature  of  it ;  and,  the  more  one 
does  of  it,  the  further  does  he  go 
from  capacity  for  any  executive  use- 
fulness. Habits  of  business  are  sec- 
ond, if  not  first,  in  order  of  importance 
to  a  military  commander ;  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  Grant 
has  at  least  a  fair  share  of  business- 
like abilities  and  habits,  simply  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  successful  gener- 
al. But  Mr.  Parton,  Mr.  Greeley's 
best  biographer,  a  singularly  acute 
observer  and  honest  writer,  said, 
twenty  years  ago,  with  a  truth  many- 
fold  more  weighty  now  because  of  its 
unconsciousness  then,  that  the  reason 
of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Greeley's  "  New- 
Yorker  "  was  his  constitutional  and 
incurable  inability  to  conduct  busi- 
ness. Of  dignified  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, Mr.  Greeley  will  not,  we  suppose, 
be  held  up  as  a  model.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  danger  of  raising  this  question 
is  lest  vulgarity,  profanity,  coarse- 
ness, and  discourtesy,  shall  be  open- 
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ly  held  up  as  "  republican  plainness ; " 
and  lest  the  civilities  usual  among 
gentlemen  shall  be  as  openly  con- 
temned by  the  names  of  pomposity 
and  aristocratic  pride.  Gen.  Grant 
has  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  very  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive one. 

Here  we  are  about  to  choose  be- 
tween two  men,  not  as  between  bad 
and  good,  but  fit  and  unfit.  One 
of  them  is  unsuitable  for  the  position 
by  natural  constitution,  and  by  a  long 
lifetime  of  strenuous  labor  at  the 
very  work  that  makes  him  more  un- 
suitable ;  and  his  voluminous  and 
fatal  record  of  the  fact  must  now  be 
escaped,  if  at  all,  by  the  bold  expe- 
pedient  of  denying  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  what  he  has  said,  or  else  by 
denying  that  his  individual  qual- 
ities are  in  question  at  all,  as  ex- 
tremist Papists  used  to  assert  the 


official  competency  of  a  priest  or 
prelate,  even  though  infamous  in  pri- 
vate life.  The  other,  with  the  chief 
requisites  for  the  place  already  exist- 
ing in  his  own  character,  has  trained 
them  in  other  positions  of  closely 
similar  quality,  and  by  one  success- 
ful tour  of  duty  in  the  place  itself; 
and  whose  record,  not  in  many  words, 
but  in  great  deeds,  is  a  glorious  part 
of  the  history  of  his  nation,  and  of 
the  world,  and  has  been  many  and 
many  a  time  the  theme  of  the  most 
unqualified  praise  by  the  very  com- 
petitor whose  organ  is  now  daily  con- 
tradicting itself  to  decry  him. 

It  does  seem  as  if  the  "  national 
executive"  would  be  the  better  for 
having  some  executive  qualities. 
The  presidency  is  assuredly  the  only 
post  in  this  world  —  if  it  is  such  a 
post  —  for  which  conspicuous  unfit- 
ness  is  a  qualification. 


THE  BEGGAR  AND  THE  KING. 

BY   J.    C.    GOODWIN. 

ONE  summer  afternoon,  within  his  palace, 

The  king  sits  nodding  on  his  throne  of  state  ; 

And,  drinking  of  the  same  care-freeing  chalice, 

All  round  about  him  drowsy  courtiers  wait. 

Without  the  palace-gate,  the  sun's  rays  pouring 

Full  down  upon  his  unprotected  head, 

A  beggar  lies;  whom,  spite  of  his  imploring, 

The  liveried  slaves  have  driven  from  his  shed. 

And  gentle  sleep,  with  silent,  soothing  fingers, 

Wraps  king  and  beggar  in  its  soft  repose, 

And  as  its  presence  in  the  palace  lingers, 

The  eyes  of  courtiers,  too,  in  slumber  close. 

All  slept,  and  o'er  the  minds  of  each  came  stealing 

The  dim  and  airy  fabric  of  a  dream ; 

And  all  the  chambers  of  the  mental  feeling, 

Straightway  with  many  floating  fancies  teem. 

The  king  lived  o'er  again  his  days  of  glory : 
Once  more  he  heard  his  subjects'  loud  acclaim  ; 
Again  he  trod  the  field  of  battle  gory, 
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And  purchased,  by  ten  thousand  deaths,  his  name ; 
He  heard  again  the  trumpets'  clangor  calling; 
He  heard  the  shouts  of  foeman  and  of  friend; 
And,  louder  than  the  death-groans  of  the  falling, 
He  heard  the  war-cries'  ringing  thunders  blend ; 
He  dreamed  of  plundered  towns  and  pillaged  cities, 
Of  slaughtered  innocents,  whose  blood  he'd  spilt ; 
He  heard  his  minstrels  sing  their  fulsome  ditties, 
In  praise  of  him  whose  soul  was  steeped  in  guilt ; 
He  felt  anew  the  cares  which  round  him  hovered 
When  his  high  pinnacle  of  fame  was  won  ; 
He  felt  the  conscience-pangs  he  oft  had  smothered, 
When  some  most  foul  and  cruel  act  was  done ; 
He  dreamed  of  plots  which  'gainst  him  were  directed 
By  patriot  souls,  who  sought  their  land  to  freej 
He  gave  to  death  those  daring  few  detected, 
The  block  for  prize,  and  heaven  for  liberty ; 
He  saw  again  his  royal  offspring  falling, 
Struck  by  the  vengeance  of  the  mighty  hand; 
He  heard  his  subjects'  bitter  whispers,  calling 
For  freedom  for  their  poor,  down-trodden  land. 

But,  ah !  without  the  gate,  the  beggar,  sleeping, 

Saw  visions  seldom  seen  by  mortal  eye  ; 

For  o'er  his  tired  soul  came  glimpses  creeping 

Of  glories  which  shall  never  fade  nor  die. 

He  heard  the  heavenly  choirs  their  anthems  raising, 

In  tuneful  cadences,  and  strains  sublime ; 

He  heard  the  voice  of  countless  millions  praising, 

Whose  song  shall  echo  to  the  end  of  time ; 

Beside  the  stream  of  life  he  walked,  surrounded  • 

By  angels,  in  pure  robes  and  crowns  of  gold ; 

And  all  the  starry  courts  the  while  resounded 

With  melody  from  golden  harps  untold. 

Forgotten  all  his  pain,  his  care,  his  anguish ; 

His  dreary  pilgrimage  forgotten  now; 

No  longer  did  his  soul  in  sorrow  languish, 

Nor  sweat  of  agony  roll  down  his  brow ; 

He  walked  no  more  the  earth,  with  tears  and  sighing, 

But  trod  the  courts  above,  in  light  arrayed; 

And  answered  now  was  all  his  piteous  crying : 

He  heard  the  voice  of  Love,  —  "  Be  not  afraid  !  " 

So  passed  the  afternoon :  the  sun  descended 

'Mid  golden  clouds  and  purple,  hazy  smoke, 

That  with  the.  far-off,  faint-lined  hills  was  blended ; 

And  courtiers,  beggar,  and  the  king  awoke. 

One  woke  to  toil  and  care  ;  his  dream  had  taught  him 

Sleep  was  no  blessing,  though  it  closed  his  eyes  : 

The  beggar  woke  ;  his  golden  dream  had  brought  him 

Blessing  and  rest,  —  he  woke  in  Paradise  ! 
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THE     VICAB'S     DAUGHTEE; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 

BY    GEORGE   MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

SUDDENLY  I  become  aware  that  I 
am  drawing  nigh  the  close  of  my 
monthly  labors  for  a  long  year.  Yet 
the  year  seems  to  have  passed  more 
rapidly  because  of  this  addition  to  my 
anxieties.  Not  that  I  haven't  enjoyed 
the  labor  .while  I  have  been  actually 
engaged  in  it,  but  the  prospect  of  the 
next  month's  work  would  often  come 
in  to  damp  the  pleasure  of  the  present ; 
making  me  fancy,  as  the  close  of  each 
chapter  drew  near,  that  I  should  not 
have  material  for  another  left  in  my 
head.  I  heard  a  friend  once  remark, 
that  it  is  not  the  cares  of  to-day,  but 
the  cares  of  to-morrow,  that  weigh  a 
man  down.  For  the  day  we  have  the 
corresponding  strength  given  :  for  the 
morrow  we  are  told  to  trust  ;  it  is  not 
ours  yet. 

When  I  get  my  money  for  my  work, 
I  mean  to  give  my  husband  a  long 
holiday.  I  half  think  of  taking  him 
to  Italy,  —  for  of  course  I  can  do  what 
I  like  with  my  own,  whether  husband 
or  money, —  and  so  have  a  hand  in 
making  him  a  still  better  painter. 
Incapable  of  imitation,  the  sight  of 
any  real  work  is  always  of  great  service 
to  him,  widening  his  sense  of  art,  en- 
larging his  idea  of  what  can  be  done, 
rousing  what  part  of  his  being  is  most 
in  sympathy  with  it,  —  a  part  possibly 
as  yet '  only  half  awake ;  in  a  word, 
leading  him  another  step  towards  that 
simplicity  which  is  at  the  root  of  all 
diversity,  being  so  simple  that  it  needs 
all  diversity  to  set  it  forth. 

How  impossible   it  seemed  to  me 


that  I  should  ever  write  a  book  !  Well 
or  ill  done,  it  is  almost  finished,  for 
the  next  month  is  the  twelfth.  I 
must  look  back  upon  what  I  have 
written,  to  see  what  loose  ends  I  may 
have  left,  and  whether  any  allusion 
has  not  been  followed  up  with  a  need- 
ful explanation;  for  this  way  of  writ- 
ing by  portions,  —  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  attempt  the  work,  however,  —  is 
unfavorable  to  artistic  unity ;  an  un- 
necessary remark,  seeing  that  to  such 
unity  my  work  makes  no  pretensions. 
It  is  but  a  collection  of  portions  de- 
tached from  an  uneventful,  ordinary, 
and  perhaps  in  part  therefore  very 
blessed  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was 
specially  fitted  for  this  mode  of  publica- 
tion. At  all  events,  I  can  cast  upon 
it  none  of  the  blame  of  what  failure 
I  may  have  to  confess. 

A  biography  cannot  be  constructed 
with  the  art  of  a  novel,  for  this  reason : 
that  a  novel  is  constructed  on  the 
artist's  scale,  with  swift-returning 
curves;  a  biography  on  the  divine 
scale,  whose  circles  are  so  large  that 
they  shoot  beyond  this  world,  some- 
times even  before  we  are  able  to  detect 
in  them  the  curve  by  which  they  will 
at  length  round  themselves  back 
towards  completion.  Hence,  every 
life  must  look  more  or  less  fragmentary, 
and  more  or  less  out  of  drawing,  per- 
haps ;  not  to  mention  the  questionable 
effects  in  color  and  tone  where  the 
model  himself  will  insist  on  taking 
palette  and  brushes,  and  laying  child- 
ish, if  not  passionate,  conceited,  ambi- 
tious, or  even  spiteful  hands  to  the 
work. 
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I  do  not  find  that  I  have  greatly 
blundered,  or  omitted  much  that  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned.  One  odd 
thing  is,  that,  in  the  opening  conversa- 
tion in  which  they  urge  me  to  the 
attempt,  I  have  not  mentioned  Marion. 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  was  present, 
but  that  surely  some  one  must  have 
suggested  her  and  her  history  as  afford- 
ing endless  material  for  my  record.  A 
thing  apparently  but  not  really 
strange  is,  that  I  have  never  said  a 
word  about  the  Mrs.  Cromwell  men- 
tioned in  the  same  conversation.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  have  but  just  arrived  at 
the  part  of  my  story  where  she  first 
comes  in.  She  died  about  three  months 
ago ;  and  I  can  therefore  with  the  more 
freedom  narrate  in  the  next  chapter 
what  I  have  known  of  her. 

I  find  also  that  I  have,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  by  some  odd  cerebro-mechani- 
cal  freak,  substituted  the  name  of  my 
Aunt  Martha  for  that   of  my  Aunt 
Millicent,  another  sister  of  my  father, 
whom  he  has  not,  I  believe,  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  in  either  of  his  preced- 
ing books.    .  My  Aunt  Martha  is  Mrs. 
Weir,  and  has  no  children  ;  my  Aunt 
Millicent  is  Mrs.  Parsons,  married  to 
a    hard-working    attorney,    and    has 
twelve  children,  now  mostly  grown  up. 
I  find  also,  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter, an  unexplained  allusion.     There 
my    husband    says,    "Just    ask   my 
brother  his   experience   in  regard  of 
the  word  to  which  you  object."     The 
word  was  stomach,  at  the  use  of  which 
I  had   in    my  ill-temper  taken  um- 
brage :  however  disagreeable  a  word 
in  itself,  surely  a  husband  •  might,  if 
need   be,  use  it  without  offence.     It 
will  be  proof  enough  that  my  objec- 
tion arose  from  pure  ill-temper  when 
I  state  that  I  have  since  asked  Roger 
to  what  Percivale  referred.     His  re- 
ply was,  that,  having  been  requested 
by  a  certain  person  who  had  a  school 


for  young  ladies  —  probably  she 
called  it  a  college  —  to  give  her  pupils 
a  few  lectures  on  physiology,  he  could 
not  go  far  in  the  course  without  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  make  a  not  un- 
frequent  use  of  the  word, 'explaining 
the  functions  of  the  organ  to  which 
the  name  belonged,  as  resembling 
those  of  a  mill.  After  the  lecture 
was  over,  the  schoolmistress"  took  him 
aside,  and  said  she  really  could  not 
allow  her  young  ladies  to  be  made 
familiar  with  such  words.  Roger 
averred  that  the  word  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  subject  upon  which 
she  had  desired  his  lectures  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  know  how  any  instruction 
in  physiology  could  be  given  without 
the  free  use  of  it.  "  No  doubt,"  she 
returned,  "  you  must  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  organ  in  question ; 
but,  as  the  name  of  it  is  offensive  to 
ears  polite,  could  you  not  substitute 
another?  You  have  just  said  that 
its  operations  resemble  those  of  a 
mill :  could  you  not,  as  often  as  you 
require  to  speak  of  it,  refer  to  it  in  the 
future  as  the  mill?"  Roger,  with 
great  difficulty  repressing  his  laugh- 
ter, consented ;  but  in  his  next  lec- 
ture made  far  more  frequent  reference 
to  the  mill  than  was  necessary,  using 
the  word  every  time  —  I  know  ex- 
actly how  —  with  a  certain  absurd 
solemnity  that  must  have  been  irre- 
sistible. The  girls  went  into  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  first  utterance  of  it, 
and  seemed,  he  said,  during  the  whole 
lecture,  intent  only  on  the  new  term, 
at  every  recurrence  of  which  their 
laughter  burst  out  afresh.  Doubtless, 
their  school-mistress  had  herself  pre- 
pared them  to  fall  into  Roger's  trap. 
The  same  night  he  received  a  note 
from  her,  enclosing  his  fee  for  the  lec- 
tures given,  and  informing  him  that 
the  rest  of  the  course  would  not  be 
required.  Roger  sent  back  the  money 
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saying  that  to  accept  part  payment 
would  be  to  renounce  his  claim  for 
the  whole ;  and  that,  besides,  he  had 
already  received  an  amount  of  amuse- 
ment quite  sufficient  to  reward  him  for 
his  labor.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  had 
been  rather  cruel ;  but  he  said  such  a 
woman  wanted  a  lesson.  He  said  also, 
that  to  see  the  sort  of  women  who 
sometimes  had  the  responsibility  of 
training  girls  must  make  the  angels 
weep :  none  but  a  heartless  mortal 
like  himself  could  laugh  where  con- 
ventionality and  insincerity  were 
taught  in  every  hint  as  to  posture 
and  speech.  It  was  bad  enough,  he 
said,  to  shape  yourself  into  your  own 
ideal ;  but  to  have  to  fashion  yourself 
after  the  ideal  of  one  whose  sole  ob- 
ject in  teaching  was  to  make  money, 
was  something  wretched  indeed. 

I  find,  besides,  that  several  inten- 
tions I  had  when  I  started  have  fallen 
out  of  the  scheme.  Somehow,  the 
subjects  would  not  well  come  in,  or  I 
felt  that  I  was  in  danger  of  injuring 
the  persons  in  the  attempt  to  set  forth 
their  opinions. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MBS.    CROMWELL   COMES. 

THE  moment  the  legacy  was  paid, 
our  liabilities  being  already  nearly 
discharged,  my  husband  took  us  all 
to  Hastings.  I  had  never  before 
been  to  any  other  sea-coast  town 
where  the  land  was  worthy  of  the  sea, 
except  Kilkhaven.  Assuredly,  there 
is  no  place  within  easy  reach  of  Lon- 
don to  be  once  mentioned  with  Hast- 
ings. Of  course  we  kept  clear  of  the 
more  fashionable  and  commonplace 
St.  Leonard's  End,  where  yet  the  sea 
is  the  same,  —  a  sea  such  that,  not 
even  off  Cornwall,  have  I  seen  so 
many  varieties  of  ocean-aspect.  The 
immediate  shore,  with  its  earthy 
cliffs,  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  mag- 
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nificent  rock  about  Tintagel ;  but 
there  is  no  outlook  on  the  sea  that  I 
know  more  satisfying  than  that  from 
the  heights  of  Hastings,  especially 
the  East  Hill ;  from  the  west  side  of 
which  also  you  may,  when  weary  of 
the  ocean,  look  straight  down  on  the 
ancient  port,  with  its  old  houses,  and 
fine,  multiform  red  roofs,  through  the 
gauze  of  blue  smoke  which  at  eve  of 
a  summer  day  fills  the  narrow  valley, 
softening  the  rough  goings-on  of  life 
into  harmony  with  the  gentleness  of 
sea  and  shore,  field  and  sky.  No 
doubt  the  suburbs  are  as  unsightly  as 
mere  boxes  of  brick  and  lime  can  be, 
with  an  ugliness  mean  because  pre^ 
tentious,  an  altogether  modern  ugli- 
ness ;  but  even  this  cannot  touch  the 
essential  beauty  of  the  place. 

On  the  brow  of  this  East  Hill,  just 
where  it  begins  to  sink  towards  Ec- 
clesbourne  Glen,  stands  a  small,  old, 
rickety  house  in  the  midst  of  the 
sweet  grass  of  the  downs.  This 
house  my  husband  was  fortunate  in 
finding  to  let,  and  took  for  three 
months.  I  am  not,  however,  going 
to  give  any  history  of  how  we  spent 
them ;  my  sole  reason  for  mentioning 
Hastings  at  all  being  that  there  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Crom- 
well. It  was  on  this  wise. 

One  bright  day,  about  noon,  — 
almost  all  the  days  of  those  months 
were  gorgeous  with  sunlight,  —  a 
rather  fashionable  maid  ran  up  our 
little  garden,  begging  for  some  water 
for  her  mistress.  Sending  her  on 
with  the  water,  I  followed  myself 
with  a  glass  of  sherry. 

The  door  in  our  garden-hedge 
opened  immediately  on  a  green  hollow 
in  the  hill,  sloping  towards  the  glen. 
As  I  stepped  from  the  little  gate  on 
to  the  grass,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
that  a  white  fog  was  blowing  in  from 
the  sea.  The  heights,  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  glen,  partially  obscured 
thereby,  looked  more  majestic  than 
was  their  wont,  and  were  mottled 
with  patches  of  duller  and  brighter 
color  as  the  drifts  of  the  fog  were 
heaped  or  parted  here  and  there. 
Far  down,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
the  waves  of  the  rising  tide,  driven 
shore-wards  with  the  added  force  of  a 
south-west  breeze,  caught  and  threw 
back  what  sunlight  reached  them,  and 
thinned  with  their  shine  the  fog  be- 
tween. It  was  all  so  strange  and  fine, 
and  had  come  on  so  suddenly,  —  for 
when  I  had  looked  out  a  few  minutes 
before,  sea  and  sky  were  purely  re- 
splendent, —  that  I  stood  a  moment 
or  two  and  gazed,  almost  forgetting 
why  I  was  there. 

When  I  bethought  myself,  and  looked 
about  me,  I  saw,  in  the  sheltered 
hollow  before  me,  a  lady  seated  in  a 
curiously-shaped  chair ;  so  constructed, 
in  fact,  as  to  form  upon  occasion  a 
kind  of  litter.  It  was  plain  she  was 
an  invalid,  from  her  paleness,  and  the 
tension  of  the  skin  on  her  face,  reveal- 
ing the  outline  of  the  bones  beneath. 
Her  features  were  finely  formed,  but 
rather  small,  and  her  forehead  low,  — 
a  Greek-like  face,  with  large,  pale- 
blue  eyes  that  reminded  me  of  little 
Amy  Morley's.  She  smiled  very 
sweetly  when  she  saw  me,  and  shook 
her  head  at  the  wine. 

"  I  only  wanted  a  little  water,"  she 
said.  "  This  fog  seems  to  stifle  me." 

"  It  has  come  on  very  suddenly,"  I 
said.  "Perhaps  it  is  the  cold  of  it 
that  affects  your  breathing.  You 
don't  seem  very  strong,  and  any  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  " — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  mortals,"  she  answered,  with  a  sad 
smile  ;  "  but  the  day  seemed  of  such 
indubitable  character,  that,  after  my 
husband  had  brought  me  here  in  the 
carriage,  he  sent  it  home,  and  left  me 


with  my  maid,  while  he  went  for  a 
long  walk  across  the  downs.  When 
he  sees  the  change  in  the  weather, 
though,  he  will  turn  directly." 

"  It  won't  do  to  wait  him  here,"  I 
said.  "  We  must  get  you  in  at  once. 
Would  it  be  wrong  to  press  you  to 
take  a  little  of  this  wine,  just  to  coun- 
teract a  chill  ?" 

"I  daren't  touch  any  thing  but 
water,"  she  replied.  "  It  would  make 
me  feverish  at  once." 

"Bun  and  tell  the  cook,"  I  said  to 
the  maid,  "  that  I  want  her  here. 
You  and  she  could  carry  your  mistress 
in,  could  you  not?  I  will  help  you." 

"There's  no  occasion  for  that, 
ma'am :  she's  as  light  as  a  feather," 
was  the  whispered  answer. 

"I  am  quite  ashamed  of  giving  you 
so  much  trouble,"  said  the  lady,  either 
hearing  or  guessing  at  our  words. 
"  My  husband  will  be  very  grateful  to 
you." 

"It  is  only  an  act  of  common  hu- 
manity," I  said. 

But,  as  I  spoke,  I  fancied  her  fair 
brow  clouded  a  little,  as  if  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  common  humanity, 
and  the  word  sounded  harsh  in  her 
ear.  The  cloud,  however,  passed  so 
quickly  that  I  doubted,  until  I  knew 
her  better,  whether  it  had  really  been 
there. 

The  two  maids  were  now  ready ;  and, 
Jemima  instructed  by  the  other,  they 
lifted  her  with  the  utmost  ease,  and 
bore  her  gently  towards  the  house. 
The  garden-gate  was  just  wide  enough 
to  let  the  chair  through,  and  in  a 
minute  more  she  was  upon  the  sofa. 
Then  a  fit  of  coughing  came  on  which 
shook  her  dreadfully.  When  it  had 
paased,  she  lay  quiet,  with  closed  eyes, 
and  a  smile  hovering  about  her  sweet, 
thin-lipped  mouth.  By  and  by  she 
opened  them,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
pitiful  expression. 
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"  I  fear  you  are  far  from  well,"  I 
said. 

"  I'm  dying,"  she  returned  quietly. 

"  I  hope  not,"  was  all  I  could  an- 
swer. 

"  Why  should  you  hope  not?  "  she 
returned.  "  I  am  in  no  strait  betwixt 
two.  I  desire  to  depart.  For  me  to 
die  will  be  all  gain." 

"  But  your  friends  ?  "  I  ventured  to 
sugg?st,  feeling  my  way,  and  not  quite 
relishing  either  the  form  or  tone  of 
her  utterance. 

"  I  have  none  but  my  husband." 

"  Then  your  husband  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said  mournfully,  "  he 
will  miss  me,  no  doubt,  for  a  while. 
But  it  must  be  a  weight  off  him,  for  I 
have  been  a  sufferer  so  long  !  " 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  heavy, 
hasty  step  in  the  passage ;  the  next, 
the  room  door  opened,  and  in  came, 
in  hot  haste,  wiping  his  red  face, 
a  burly  man,  clumsy  and  active,  with 
an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  followed  by 
a  great  lumbering  Newfoundland  dog. 

"  Down,  Polyphemus  ! "  he  said  to 
the  dog,  which  crept  under  a  chair ; 
while  he,  taking  no  notice  of  my  pres- 
ence, hurried  up  to  his  wife. 

"  My  love !  my  little  dove !  "  he  said 
eagerly  :  "did  you  think  I  had  for- 
saken you  to  the  cruel  elements  ?  " 

"No,  Alcibiades,"  she  answered, 
with  a  sweet  little  drawl;  "but  you  do 
not  observe  that  I  am  not  the  only 
lady  in  the  room."  Then,  turning  to 
me,  "  This  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Crom- 
well," she  said.  "  I  cannot  tell  him 
your  name." 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Percivale,"  I  returned, 
almost  mechanically,  for  the  gentle- 
man's two  names  had  run  together 
and  were  sounding  in  my  head : 
Alcibiades  Cromwell/  How  could  such 
a  conjunction  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens? 


"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Cromwell,  bowing.  "  Permit  my 
anxiety  about  my  poor  wife  to  cover 
my  rudeness.  I  had  climbed  the  other 
side  of  the  glen  before  I  saw  the  fog ; 
and  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  get 
up  and  down  these  hills  of  yours.  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
hospitality.  You  have  doubtless  saved 
her  life ;  for  she  is  a  frail  flower, 
shrinking  from  the  least  breath  of 
cold." 

The  lady  closed  her  eyes  again,  and 
the  gentleman  took  her  hand  and  felt 
pulse.  He  seemed  about  twice  her 
age,  she  not  thirty,  he  well  past  fifty, 
the  top  of  his  head  bald,  and  his  gray 
hair  sticking  out  fiercely  over  his 
good-natured  red  cheeks.  He  laid 
her  hand  gently  down,  put  his  hat  on 
the  table,  and  his  umbrella  in  a  cor- 
ner, wiped  his  face  again,  drew  a 
chair  near  the  sofa,  and  took  his 
place  by  her  side.  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  leave  them. 

When  I  re-entered  after  a  while,  I 
saw  from  the  windows,  which  looked 
seaward,  that  the  wind  had  risen, 
and  was  driving  thin  drifts  no  longer, 
but  great,  thick,  white  masses  of  sea- 
fog  landwards.  It  was  the  storm- 
wind  of  that  coast,  the  south-west, 
which  dashes  the  pebbles  over  the 
Parade,  and  the  heavy  spray  against 
the  houses.  Mr.  Alcibiades  Crom- 
well was  sitting  as  I  had  left  him, 
silent,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  whose 
blue-veined  eyelids  had  apparently 
never  been  lifted  from  her  large  eyes. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  I  could  offer 
Mrs.  Cromwell?"  I  said.  "Could 
she  not  eat  something  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  little  she  can  take,"  he 
answered  ;  "  but  you  are  very  kind. 
If  you  could  let  her  have  a  little  beef 
tea?  She  generally  has  a  spoonful 
or  two  about  this  time  of  the  day." 

"  I  am  sorry  we  have  none,"  I  said ; 
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lt  and  it  would  be  far  too  long  for  her 
to  wait.  I  have  a  nice  chicken, 
though,  ready  for  cooking :  if  she 
could  take  a  little  chicken-broth,  that 
would  be  ready  in  a  very  little  while." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times, 
ma'am,"  he  said  heartily;  "nothing 
could  be  better.  She  might  even  be 
induced  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  the 
chicken.  But  I  am  afraid  your  ex- 
treme kindness  prevents  me  from 
being  so  thoroughly  ashamed  as  I 
ought  to  be  at  putting  you  to  so  much 
trouble  for  perfect  strangers." 

"  It  is  but  a  pleasure  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  any  one  in  want  of  it,"  I  said. 

Mrs.  Cromwell  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled  gratefully.  I  left  the 
room  to  give  orders  about  the  chick- 
en, indeed,  to  superintend  the  prepa- 
ration of  it  myself ;  for  Jemima  could 
not  be  altogether  trusted  in  such  a 
delicate  affair  as  cooking  for  an  inva- 
lid. 

When  I  returned,  having  set  the 
simple  operation  going,  Mr.  Cromwell 
had  a  little  hymn-book  of  mine  he 
had  found  on  the  table;  open  in  his 
hand,  and  his  wife  was  saying  to 
him,  — 

"  That  is  lovely !  Thank  you,  hus- 
band. How  can  it  be  I  never  saw  it 
before  ?  I  am  quite  astonished." 

"  She  little  knows  what  multitudes 
of  hymns  there  are  ! "  I  thought  with 
myself,  —  my  father  having  made  a 
collection,  whence  I  had  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  that  department  of  reli- 
gious literature. 

"  This  is  a  hymn-book  we  are  not 
acquainted  with,"  said  Mr.  Cromwell, 
addressing  me. 

"  It  is  not  much  known,"  I  an- 
swered. "  It  was  compiled  by  a 
friend  of  my  father's  for  his  own 
schools." 

"  And  this,"  he  went  on,  "  is  a  very 
beautiful  hymn.  You  may  trust  my 


wife's  judgment,  Mrs.  Percivale.    She 
lives  upon  hymns." 

He  read  the  first  line  to  show 
which  he  meant.  I  had  long  thought, 
and  still  think  it,  the  most  beautiful 
hymn  I  know.  It  was  taken  from 
the  German,  only  much  improved  in 
the  taking,  and  given  to  my  father 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with  ;  and  my 
father  had  given  it  to  another  friend 
for  his  collection.  Before  that,  how- 
ever, while  still  in  manuscript,  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  certain 
clergyman,  by  whom  it  had  been 
published  without  leave  asked,  or 
apology  made ;  a  rudeness  of  which 
neither  my  father  nor  the  author 
would  have  complained,  for  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  think  it  might  thus  reach 
many  to  whom  it  would  be  helpful ; 
but  they  both  felt  aggrieved  and  in- 
dignant that  he  had  taken  the  dis- 
honest liberty  of  altering  certain 
lines  of  it  to  suit  his  own  opinions. 
As  I  am  anxious  to  give  it  all  the 
publicity  I  can,  from  pure  delight  in 
it,  and  love  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
the  same  delight,  I  shall  here  commu- 
nicate it,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
thus  establishing  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  my  readers. 

"  0  Lord,  how  happy  is  the  time 

When  in  thy  love  I  rest ! 
When  from  my  weariness  I  climb 

Even  to  thy  tender  breast ! 
The  night  of  sorrow  endeth  there  : 

Thou  art  brighter  than  the  sun ; 
And  in  thy  pardon  and  thy  care 

The  heaven  of  heaven  is  won. 

Let  the  world  call  herself  my  foe, 

Or  let  the  world  allure. 
I  care  not  for  the  world  :  I  go 

To  this  dear  Friend  and  sure. 
And  when  life's  fiercest  storms  are  sent 

Upon  life's  wildest  sea, 
My  little  bark  is  confident, 

Because  it  holds  by  thee. 
When  the  law  threatens  endless  death 

Upon  the  awful  hill, 
Straightway  from  her  consuming  breath 

My  soul  goes  higher  still,  — 
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Goeth  to  Jesus,  wounded,  slain, 

,:&nd  maketh  him  her  home, 
Whence  she  will  not  go  out  again, 
And  where  Death  cannot  come. 

I  do  not  fear  the  wilderness 

Where  thou  hast  been  before ; 
Nay,  rather  will  I  daily  press 

After  thee,  near  thee,  more. 
Thou  art  my  food  ;  on  thee  I  lean  ; 

Thou  makest  my  heart  sing ; 
And  to  thy  heavenly  pastures  green, 

All  thy  dear  flock  dost  bring. 

And  if  the  gate  that  opens  there 

Be  dark  to  other  men, 
It  is  not  dark  to  those  who  share 

The  heart  of  Jesus  then. 
That  is  not  losing  much  of  life 

Which  is  not  losing  thee, 
Who  art  as  present  in  the  strife 

As  in  the  victory. 

Therefore  how  happy  is  the  time 

When  in  thy  love  I  rest  ! 
When  from  my  weariness  I  climb 

Even  to  thy-  tender  breast ! 
The  night  of  sorrow  endeth  there  : 

Thou  art  brighter  than  the  sun  ; 
And  in  thy  pardon  and  thy  care 

The  heaven  of  heaven  is  won." 

In  telling  them  a  few  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  hymn,  I  presume  I 
had  manifested  my  admiration  of  it 
with  some  degree  of  fervor. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cromwell,  open- 
ing her  eyes  very  wide,  and  letting 
the  rising  tears  fill  them  :  "  Ah,  Mrs. 
Percivale !  you  are  — you  must  be  one 
of  us  !  " 

"  You  must  tell  me  first  who  you 
are,"  I  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  I  gave  her 
mine  :  she  drew  me  towards  her,  and 
whispered  almost  in  my  ear  —  though 
why  or  whence  the  affectation  of  se- 
crecy I  can  only  imagine  —  the  name 
o,f  a  certain  small  and  exclusive  sect. 
I  will  not  indicate  it,  lest  I  should  he 
supposed  to  attribute  to  it  either  the 
peculiar  faults  or  virtues  of  my  new 
acquaintance. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  speaking  with 
the  calmness  of  self-compulsion,  for  I 


confess  I  felt  repelled  :  "  I  am  not 
one  of  you,  except  in  as  far  as  we  all 
belong  to  the  church  of  Christ." 

I  have  thought  since  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  say, 
"  Yes ;  for  we  all  belong  to  the  church 
of  Christ." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment, closed  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, opened  them  again  with  a 
smile,  and  said,  with  a  pleading 
tone,  — 

"  But  you  do  believe  in  personal 
religion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see,"  I  returned,  "  how 
religion  can  be  any  thing  but  person- 
al." 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes,  in  a 
way  that  made  me  think  how  conve- 
nient bad  health  must  be,  conferring 
not  only  the  privilege  of  passing  into 
retirement  at  any  desirable  moment, 
but  of  doing  so  in  such  a  ready  and 
easy  manner  as  the  mere  dropping  of 
the  eyelids. 

I  rose  to  leave  the  room  once  more. 
Mr.  Cromwell,  who  had  made  way 
for  me  to  sit  beside  his  wife,  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window,  against 
which  came  sweeping  the  great  vol- 
umes of  mist.  I  glanced  out  also. 
Not  only  was  the  sea  invisible,  but 
even  the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  When 
he  turned  towards  me,  as  I  passed 
him,  I  saw  that  his  face  had  lost  much 
of  its  rubicund  hue,  and  looked 
troubled  and  anxious. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  but  keep  them  all  night ; " 
and  so  gave  directions  to  have  a  bed- 
room prepared  for  them.  I  did  not 
much  like  it,  I  confess ;  for  I  was  not 
much  interested  in  either  of  them; 
while  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged 
I  knew  enough  already  to  be  aware 
that  it  was  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
sectarian  in  Christendom.  It  was  a 
pity  she  had  sought  to  claim  me  by  a 
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would-be  closer  bond  than  that  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  Still,  I  knew  I  should 
be  myself  a  sectary  if  I  therefore 
excluded  her  from  my  best  sympathies. 
At  the  same  time  I  did  feel  some 
curiosity  concerning  the  oddly-yoked 
couple,  and  wondered  whether  the  lady 
was  really  so  ill  as  she  would  appear. 
I  doubted  whether  she  might  not  be 
using  her  illness  both  as  an  excuse  for 
self-indulgence,  and  as  a  means  of 
keeping  her  husband's  interest  in  her 
on  the  stretch.  I  did  not  like  the 
wearing  of  her  religion  on  her  sleeve, 
nor  the  mellifluous  drawl  in  which  she 
spoke. 

When  the  chicken-broth  was  ready, 
she  partook  daintily ;  but  before  she 
ended  had  made  a  very  good  meal, 
including  a  wing  and  a  bit  of  the 
breast ;  after  which  she  fell  asleep. 

"  There  seems  little  chance  of  the 
weather  clearing."  said  Mr.  Cromwell, 
in  a  whisper,  as  I  approached  the 
window  where  he  once  more  stood. 

"  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
remain  here  for  the  night,"  I  said. 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  couldn't  think 
of  it,"  he  returned,  —  I  thought  from 
unwillingness  to  incommode  a  strange 
household.  "An  invalid  like  her, 
sweet  lamb ! "  he  went  on,  "  requires 
so  many  little  comforts  and  peculiar 
contrivances  to  entice  the  repose  she 
so  .greatly  needs,  that  —  that  —  in 
short,  I  must  get  her  home." 

"Where  do  you  live?"  I  asked, 
not  sorry  to  find  his  intention  of  going 
so  fixed. 

"We  have  a  house  in  Warrior 
Square,"  he  answered.  "  We  live  in 
London,  but  have  been  here  all  the 
past  winter.  I  doubt  if  she  improves, 
though.  I  doubt  —  I  doubt." 

He  said  the  last  words  in  a  yet 
lower  and  more  mournful  whisper; 
then,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  turned 
and  gazed  again  through  the  window. 


A  peculiar  little  cough  from  the  sofa 
made  us  both  look  round.  Mrs. 
Cromwell  was  awake,  and  searching 
for  her  handkerchief.  Her  husband 
understood  her  movements,  and 
hurried  to  her  assistance.  When  she 
took  the  handkerchief  from  her  mouth, 
there  was  a  red  spot  upon  it.  Mr. 
Cromwell's  face  turned  the  color  of 
lead ;  but  his  wife  looked  up  at  him, 
and  smiled,  —  a  sweet,  consciously  pa- 
thetic smile. 

"  He  has  sent  for  me,"  she  said : 
"  the  messenger  has  come." 

Her  husband  made  no  answer.  His 
eyes  seemed  starting  from  his  head. 

"  Who  is  your  medical  man  ? "  I 
asked  him. 

He  told  me,  and  I  sent  off  my  house- 
maid to  fetch  him.  It  was  a  long 
hour  before  he  arrived,  during  which, 
as  often  as  I  peeped  in,  I  saw  him 
sitting  silent,  and  holding  her  hand; 
until  the  last  time,  when  I  found  him. 
reading  a  hymn  to  her.  She  was 
apparently  once  more  asleep.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  favorable  to  her 
recovery  than  such  quietness  of  both 
body  and  mind. 

When  the  doctor  came,  and  had 
listened  to  Mr.  Cromwell's  statement, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  her  chest 
with  much  care.  That  over,  he  averred 
in  her  hearing  that  he  found  nothing 
serious;  but  told  her  husband  apart 
that  there  was  considerable  mischief, 
and  assured  me  afterwards  that  her 
lungs  were  all  but  gone,  and  that  she 
could  not  live  beyond  a  month  or  two. 
She  had  better  be  removed  to  her  own 
house,  he  said,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. 

"  But  it  would  be  cruelty  to  send  her 
out  a  day  like  this,"  I  returned. 

"  Yes,  yes :  I  did  not  mean  that," 
he  said.  "But  to-morrow,  perhaps. 
You'll  see  what  the  weather  is  like. 
Is  Mrs.  Cromwell  an  old  friend  ?  " 
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"  I  never  saw  her  until  to-day,"  I 
replied. 

"  Ah !  "  he  remarked,  and  said  no 
more. 

We  got  her  to  bed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  may  just  mention,  that  I 
never  saw  any  thing  to  equal  the 
point  devise  of  her  underclothing. 
There  was  not  a  stitch  of  cotton 
about  her,  using  the  word  stitch  in  its 
metaphorical  sense.  But,  indeed, 
I  doubt  whether  her  garments  were 
not  all  made  with  linen  thread.  Even 
her  horse-hair  petticoat  was  quilted 
with  rose-colored  silk  inside. 

"Surely  she  has  no  children  !"  I 
said  to  myself;  and  was  right,  as  my 
mother  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn. 

It  was  a  week  before  she  got  up 
again,  and  a  month  before  she  was 
carried  down  the  hill ;  during  which 
time  her  husband  sat  up  with  her,  or 
slept  on  a  sofa  in  the  room  beside  her, 
every  night.  During  the  day,  I  took 
a  share  in  the  nursing,  which  was  by 
no  means  oppressive,  for  she  did  not 
suffer  much,  and  required  little.  Her 
chief  demand  was  for  hymns ;  the 
only  annoyance  connected  with  which 
worth  mentioning  was,  that  she  often 
wished  me  to  admire  with  her  such  as 
•  I  could  only  half  like,  and  occasion- 
ally such  as  were  thoroughly  distaste- 
ful to  me.  Her  husband  had  brought 
her  own  collection  from  Warrior 
Square,  volumes  of  hymns  in  manu- 
script, copied  by  her  own  hand ;  many 
of  them  strange  to  me,  none  of  those 
I  read  altogether  devoid  of  literary 
merit,  and  some  of  them  lovely  both 
in  feeling  and  form.  But  all,  even 
the  best,  which  to  me  were  unobjec- 
tionable, belonged  to  one  class,  —  a 
class  breathing  a  certain  tone  difficult 
to  describe ;  one,  however,  which  I 
find  characteristic  of  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  hymns  I  have  read.  I  will 


not  indicate  any  of  her  selection; 
neither,  lest  I  should  be  supposed 
to  object  to  this  or  that  one  answer- 
ing to  the  general  description,  and 
yet  worthy  of  all  respect,  or  even 
sympathy,  will  I  go  farther  with  a 
specification  of  their  sort  than  to  say 
that  what  pleased  me  in  them  was 
their  full  utterance  of  perso.nal  devo- 
tion to  the  Saviour ;  and  that  what  dis- 
pleased me  was  a  sort  of  sentimental 
regard  of  self  in  the  matter,  —  an 
implied  special,  and  thus  partially 
exclusive  predilection  or  preference  of 
the  Saviour  for  the  individual  sup- 
posed to  be  making  use  of  them ;  a 
certain  fundamental  want  of  hu- 
mility, therefore,  although  the  forms 
of  speech  in  which  they  were  cast 
might  be  laboriously  humble.  They 
also  not  unfrequently  manifested  a 
great  leaning  to  the  forms  of  earthly 
show  as  representative  of  the  glories 
of  that  kingdom  which  the  Lord  says 
is  within  us. 

Likewise,  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Cromwell  talked  reminded  me  much 
of  the  way  in  which  a  nun  would 
represent  her  individual  relation  to 
Christ.  I  can  best  show  what  I  mean 
by  giving  a  conversation  I  had  with 
her  one  day  when  she  was  recovering, 
which  she  did  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  I  confess  I 
shrink  a  little  from  reproducing  it, 
because  of  the  sacred  name  which,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  far  too  often 
upon  her  lips,  and  too  easily  uttered. 
But  then,  she  was  made  so  different 
from  me  ! 

The  fine  weather  had  returned  in 
all  its  summer  glory  ;  and  she  was  ly- 
ing on  a  couch  in  her  own  room,  near 
the  window,  whence  she  could  gaze 
on  the  expanse  of  sea  below,  this 
morning  streaked  with  the  most  deli- 
cate gradations  of  distance,  sweep  be- 
yond sweep,  line  and  band  and  rib- 
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bon  of  softly,  often  but  slightly 
varied  hue,  leading  the  eyes  on  and 
on  into  the  infinite.  There  may  have 
been  some  atmospheric  illusion  end- 
ing off  the  show ;  for  the  last  reaches 
mingled  so  with  the  air,  that  you  saw 
no  horizon  line,  only  a  great  breadth 
of  border,  no  spot  in  which  you  could 
appropriate  with  certainty  either  to 
sea  or  sky  ;  while  here  and  there  was 
a  vessel,  to  all  appearance  pursuing 
its  path  in  the  sky,  and  not  upon  the 
sea.  It  was,  as  some  of  my  readers 
will  not  require  to  be  told,  a  still, 
gray  forenoon,  with  a  film  of  cloud 
over  all  the  heavens,  and  many  hori- 
zontal strata  of  deeper  but  varying 
density  near  the  horizon. 

Mrs.  Cromwell  had  lain  for  some 
time  with  her  large  eyes  fixed  on  the 
farthest  confusion  of  sea  and  sky. 

"  I  have  been  sending  out  my  soul," 
she  said  at  length,  "  to  travel 
all  across  those  distances,  step  by 
step,  on  to  the  gates  of  pearl.  Who 
knows  but  that  may  be  the  path  I 
must  travel  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  ?  " 

"  The  way  is  wide,"  I  said  :  "  what 
if  you  should  miss  him  ?  " 

I  spoke  almost  involuntarily.  The 
style  of  her  talk  was  very  distasteful 
to  me ;  and  I  had  just  been  thinking 
of  what  I  had  once  heard  my  father 
say,  that  at  no  time  were  people  in 
more  danger  of  being  theatrical  than 
when  upon  their  death-beds. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  with  a  smile 
of  gentle  superiority  ;  "  no :  that  can- 
not be.  Is  he  not  waiting  for  me  ? 
Has  he  not  chosen  me,  and  called  me 
for  his  own  ?  Is  not  my  Jesus  mine  ? 
I  shall  not  miss  him.  He  waits  to 
give  me  my  new  name,  and  clothe  me 
in  the  garments  of  righteousness." 

As  she  spoke,  she  clasped  her  thin 
hands,  and  looked  upwards  with  a  ra- 
diant expression.  Far  as  it  was  from 
me  to  hint,  even  in  my  own  soul,  that 


the  Saviour  was  not  hers,  tenfold  more 
hers  than  she  was  able  to  think,  I 
could  not  at  the  same  time  but  doubt 
whether  her  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
were  as  close  to  him  as  her  words 
would  indicate  she  thought  they  were. 
She  could  not  be  wrong  in  trusting 
him ;  but  could  she  be  right  in  her  no- 
tion of  the  measure  to  which  her 
union  with  him  had  been  perfected  ? 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  little 
fear,  soon  to  pass  into  reverence, 
might  be  to  her  a  salutary  thing. 
The  fear,  I  thought,  would  heighten 
and  deepen  the  love,  and  purify  it 
from  that  self  which  haunted  her 
whole  consciousness,  and  of  which  she 
had  not  yet  sickened,  as  one  day  she 
certainly  must. 

"  My  lamp  is  burning,"  she  said  : 
"  I  feel  it  burning.  I  love  my  Lord. 
It  would  be  false  to  say  otherwise." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  have  oil  enough 
in  your  vessel  as  well  as  in  your 
lamp?  "I  said. 

"  Ah,  you  are  one  of  the  doubting  ! " 
she  returned  kindly.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  sweet  hymn  about  feeding 
our  lamps  from  the  olive-trees  of 
Gethsemane  ?  The  idea  is  •  taken 
from  the  lamp  the  prophet  Zechariah 
saw  in  his  vision,  into  which  two  olive 
branches,  through  two  golden  pipes, 
emptied  the  golden  oil  out  of  them- 
selves. If  we  are  thus  one  with  the 
olive-tree,  the  oil  cannot  fail  us.  It 
is  not  as  if  we  had  to  fill  our  lamps 
from  a  cruse  of  our  own.  This  is  the 
cruse  that  cannot  fail." 

"  True,  true,"  I  said ;  "  but  ought 
we  not  to  examine  our  own  selves 
whether  we  are  in  the  faith  ?  " 

"Let  those  examine  that  doubt," 
she  replied ;  and  I  could  not  but  yield 
in  my  heart  that  she  had  had  the  best 
of  the  argument. 

For  I  knew  that  the  confidence  in 
Christ  which  prevents  us  from  think- 
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ing  of  ourselves,  and  makes  us  eager 
to  obey  his  word,  leaving  all  the  care 
of  our  feelings  to  him,  is  a  true  and 
healthy  faith.  Hence  I  could  not 
answer  her,  although  I  doubted  wheth- 
er her  peace  came  from  such  confi- 
dence, —  doubted  for  several  reasons  : 
one,  that,  so  far  from  not  thinking  of 
herself,  she  seemed  full  of  herself; 
another,  that  she  seemed  to  find  no 
difficulty  with  herself  in  any  way; 
and,  surely,  she  was  too  young  for  all 
struggle  to  be  over !  I  perceived  no 
reference  to  the  will  of  God  in  regard 
of  any  thing  she  had  to  do,  only  in 
regard  of  what  she  had  to  suffer,  and 
especially  in  regard  of  that  smallest  of 
matters,  when  she  was  to  go.  Here 
I  checked  myself ;  for  what  could  she 
do  in  such  a  state  of  health  ?  But 
then  she  never  spoke  as  if  she  had 
any  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of 
other  people.  That,  however,  might 
be  from  her  absolute  contentment  in 
the  will  of  God.  But  why  did  she  al- 
ways look  to  the  Saviour  through  a 
mist  of  hymns,  and  never  go  straight 
back  to  the  genuine  old  good  news, 
or  to  the  mighty  thoughts  and  exhor- 
tations with  which  the  first  preachers 
of  that  news  followed  them  up  and 
unfolded  the  grandeur  of  their  good- 
ness ?  After  all,  was  I  not  judging 
her?  On  the  other  hand,  ought  I 
not  to  care  for  her  state  ?  Should  I 
not  be  inhuman,  that  is,  unchristian, 
if  I  did  not  ? 

In  the  end  I  saw  clearly  enough, 
that,  except  it  was  revealed  to  me 
what  I  ought  to  say,  I  had  no  right 
to  say  any  thing;  and  that  to  be  un- 
easy about  her  was  to  distrust  Him 
whose  it  was  to  teach  her,  and  who 
would  perfect  that  which  He  had  cer- 
tainly begun  in  her.  For  her  heart, 
however  poor  and  faulty  and  flimsy 
its  faith  might  be,  was  yet  certainly 
drawn  towards  the  object  of  faith.  I, 


therefore,  said  nothing  more  in  the 
direction  of  opening  her  eyes  to  what 
I  considered  her  condition :  that  view 
of  it  might,  after  all,  be  but  a  phan- 
tasm of  my  own  projection.  What 
was  plainly  my  duty  was  to  serve  her 
as  one  of  those  the  least  of  whom  the 
Saviour  sets  forth  as  representing 
himself.  I  would  do  it  to  her  as  unto 
him. 

My  children  were  out  the  greater 
part  of  every  day,  and  Dora  was  with 
me,  so  that  I  had  more  leisure  than 
I  had  had  for  a  long  time.  I  there- 
fore set  myself  to  wait  upon  her  as  a 
kind  of  lady's  maid  in  things  spirit- 
ual. Her  own  maid,  understanding 
her  ways,  was  sufficient  for  things 
temporal.  I  resolved  to  try  to  help 
her  after  her  own  fashion,  and  not  af- 
ter mine;  for,  however  strange  the 
nourishment  she  preferred  might  seem, 
it  must  at  least  be  of  the  kind  she 
could  best  assimilate.  My  care  should 
be  to  give  her  her  gruel  as  good  as  I 
might,  and  her  beef-tea  strong,  with 
chicken-broth  instead  of  barley-water 
and  delusive  jelly.  But  much  oppor- 
tunity of  ministration  was  not  afforded 
me ;  for  her  husband,  whose  business 
in  life  she  seemed  to  regard  as  the 
care  of  her,  —  for  which,  in  truth,  she 
was  gently  and  lovingly  grateful,  — 
and  who  not  merely  accepted  her  view 
of  the  matter,  but,  I  was  pretty  sure, 
had  had  a  large  share  in  originating 
it,  was  even  more  constant  in  his  at- 
tentions than  she  found  altogether 
agreeable,  to  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  she  would  insist  on  his  going 
out  for  a  second  walk,  when  it  was 
clear,  that,  besides  his  desire  to  be 
with  her,  he  was  not  inclined  to  walk 
any  more. 

I  could  set  myself,  however,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  find  fitting  pabu- 
lum for  her,  and  that  of  her  chosen 
sort.  This  was  possible  for  me  in  vir- 
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tue  of  my  father's  collection  of  hymns, 
and  the  aid  he  could  give  rne.  I 
therefore  sent  him  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  what  seemed  to  me  her  condi- 
tion, and  what  I  thought  I  might  do 
for  her.  It  was  a  week  before  he 
gave  me  an  answer ;  but  it  arrived  a 
thorough  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  box 
of  books,  each  bristling  with  paper 
marks,  many  of  them  inscribed  with 
some  fact  concerning,  or  criticism 
upon,  the  hymn  indicated.  He  wrote 
that  he  quite  agreed  with  my  notion 
of  the  right  mode  of  serving  her ;  for 
any  other  would  be  as  if  a  besieging 
party  were  to  batter  a  postern  by 
means  of  boats  instead  of  walking 
over  a  lowered  drawbridge,  and  under 
a  raised  portcullis. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  the 
hymns  my  father  thus  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  arranged  them  according  to 
their  degrees  of  approximation  to  the 
weakest  of  those  in  Mrs.  Cromwell's 
collection,  I  judged  that  in  all  of  them 
there  was  something  she  must  appre- 
ciate, although  the  main  drift  of  sev- 
eral would  be  entirely  beyond  her 
apprehension.  Even  these,  however, 
it  would  be  well  to  try  upon  her. 

Accordingly,  the  next  time  she 
asked  me  to  read  from  her  collection, 
I  made  the  request  that  she  would  lis- 
ten to  some  which  I  believed  she  did 
not  know,  but  would,  I  thought,  like. 
She  consented  with  eagerness,  was 
astonished  to  find  she  knew  none  of 
them,  expressed  much  approbation  of 
some,  and  showed  herself  delighted 
with  others. 

That  she  must  have  had  some  lit- 
erary faculty  seems  evident  from  the 
genuine  pleasure  she  took  in  simple, 
quaint,  sometimes  even  odd  hymns  of 
her  own  peculiar  kind.  But  the  very 
best  of  another  sort  she  could  not  ap- 
preciate. For  instance,  the  following, 
by  John  Mason,  in  my  father's  opin- 


ion one  of  the  best  hymn-writers,  had 
no  attraction  for  her  :  — 

"  Thou  wast,  O  God,  and  thou  wast  blest 

Before  the  world  begun ; 
Of  thine  etfrnity  possest 

Before  Time's  glass  did  run. 
Thou  needest  none  thy  praise  to  sing, 

As  if  thy  joy  could  fade  : 
Couldst  thou  havfi  needed  any  thing, 

Thou  couldst  have  nothing  made. 

Great  and  good  God,  it  pleaseth  thee 

Thy  Godhead  to  declare  ; 
And  what  thy  goodness  did  decree, 

Thy  greatness  did  prepare  : 
Thou  spak'st,  and  heaven  and  earth  ap- 
peared, 

And  answered  to  thy  call ; 
As  if  their  Maker's  voice  they  heard, 

Which  is  the  creature's  All. 

Thou  spak'st  the  word,  most  mighty  Lord  ; 

Thy  word  went  forth  with  speed  : 
Thy  will,  O  Lord  !  it  was  thy  word, 

Thy  word  it  was  thy  deed. 
Thou    brought'st    forth    Adam    from   the 
ground, 

And  Eve  out  of  his  side : 
Thy  blessing  made  the  earth  abound 

With  these  two  multiplied. 

Those  three  great  leaves,  heaven,  sea,  and 
land, 

Thy  name  in  figures  show; 
Brutes  feel  the  bounty  of  thy  hand, 

But  I  my  Maker  know. 
Should  not  I  here  thy  servant  be, 

Whose  creatures  serve  me  here? 
My  Lord,  whom  should  I  fear  but  thee, 

Who  am  thy  creatures'  fear  ? 

To  whom,  Lord,  should  I  sing  but  thee, 

The  Maker  of  my  tongue  ? 
Lo  !  other  lords  would  seize  on  me, 

But  I  to  thee  belong. 
As  waters  haste  unto  their  sea, 

And  earth  unto  its  earth, 
So  let  my  soul  return  to  thee, 

From  whom  it  had  its  birth. 

But,  ah !  I'm  fallen  in  the  night, 

And  cannot  come  to  thee  : 
Yet  speak  the  word,  '  Let  there  be  ligJit; ' 

It  shall  enlighten  me. 
And  let  thy  word,  most  mighty  Lord, 

Thy  fallen  creature  raise  : 
Oh  !  make  me  o'er  again,  and  I 

Shall  sing  my  Maker's  praise." 
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This  and  others,  I  say,  she  could 
not  relish :  but  my  endeavors  were 
crowned  with  success  in  so  far  that  she 
accepted  better  specimens  of  the  sort 
she  liked  than  any  she  had ;  and  I 
think  they  must  have  had  a  good  in- 
fluence upon  her. 

She  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  death, 
contemplating  the  change  she  believed 
at  hand,  not  with  equanimity  merely, 
but  with  expectation.  She  even  wrote 
hymns  about  it,  —  sweet,  pretty,  and 
weak,  always  with  herself,  and  the  love 
of  her  Saviour  for  her,  in  the  fore- 
ground. She  had  not  learned  that 
the  love  which  lays  hold  of  that  which 
is  human  in  the  individual,  that  is, 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  race, 
must  be  an  infinitely  deeper,  tenderer, 
and  more  precious  thing  to  the  individ- 
ual than  any  affection  manifesting  it- 
in  the  preference  of  one  over  another. 

For  the  sake  of  revealing  her  modes 
of  thought,  I  will  give  one  more  spe- 
cimen of  my  conversations  with  her, 
ere  I  pass  on.  It  took  place  the 
evening  before  her  departure  for  her 
own  house.  Her  husband  had  gone 
to  make  some  final  preparations,  of 
which  there  had  been  many.  For  one 
who  expected  to  be  unclothed  that  she 
might  bo  clothed  upon,  she  certainly 
made  a  tolerable  to-do  about  the  gar- 
ment she  was  so  soon  to  lay  aside ; 
especially  seeing  she  often  spoke  of  it 
as  an  ill-fitting  garment,  —  never  with 
peevishness  or  complaint,  only,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  far  more  interest 
than  it  was  worth.  She  had  even,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  given  her  hus- 
band —  good,  honest,  dog-like  man  — 
full  instructions  as  to  the  ceremonial 
of  its  interment.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  been  considerably  less  bewildered 
with  her  conduct  had  I  suspected  that 
she  was  not  half  so  near  death  as  she 
chose  to  think,  and  that  she  had  as 
yet  suffered  little. 


That  evening,  the  stars  just  begin- 
ning to  glimmer  through  the  warm 
flush  that  lingered  from  the  sunset, 
we  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room 
looking  out  on  the  sea.  My  patient 
appearing,  from  the  light  in  her  eyes, 
about  to  go  off  into  one  of  her  ecstatic 
moods,  I  hastened  to  forestall  it,  if  I 
might,  with  whatever  came  upper- 
most ;  for  I  felt  my  inability  to  sym- 
pathize with  her  in  these  more  of 
a  pain  than  my  reader  will,  perhaps, 
readily  imagine. 

"  It  seems  like  turning  you  out  to 
let  you  go  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Cromwell," 
I  said;  *'  but  you  see  our  three  months 
are  up  two  days  after,  and  I  cannot 
help  it." 

"You  have  been  very  kind,"  she 
said,  half  abstractedly. 

"  And  you  are  really  much  better. 
Who  would  have  thought  three  weeks 
ago  to  see  you  so  well  to-day  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  congratulate  me,  do 
you?"  she  rejoined,  turning  her  big 
eyes  full  upon  me  ;  "  congratulate  me 
that  I  am  doomed  to  be  still  a  captive 
in  the  prison  of  this  vile  body  ?  Is  it 
kind  ?  Is  it  well  ?  " 

"At  least,  you  must  remember,  if 
you  are  doomed,  who  dooms  you." 

" '  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove  ! '  "  she  cried,  avoiding  my  re- 
mark, of  which  I  doubt  if  she  saw  the 
drift.  "  Think,  dear  Mrs.  Percival'e  : 
the  society  of  saints  and  angels !  —  all 
brightness  and  harmony  and  peace ! 
Is  it  not  worth  forsaking  ttois  world  to 
inherit  a  kingdom  like  that  ?  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  go  ?  Don't  you  wish  to 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest  ?  " 

She  spoke  as  if  expostulating  and 
reasoning  with  one  slie  would  per- 
suade to  some  kind  of  holy  emigra- 
tion. 

« Not  until  I  am  sent  for,"  I 
answered. 

"  I  am   sent   for,"   she    returned. 
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" '  The  wave  may  be  cold,  and  the  tide  may 

be  strong ; 
But,  hark !   on  the  shore,  the  angels'  glad 

song !  ' 

Do  you  know  that  sweet  hymn,  Mrs. 
Percivale  ?  There  I  shall  be  able  to 
love  him  aright,  to  serve  him  aright ! 

"  '  Here  all  my  labor  is  so  poor  ! 

Here  all  my  love  so  faint ! 
But  when  I  reach  the  heavenly  door, 
I  cease  the  weary  plaint/  " 

I  couldn't  help  wishing  she  would 
cease  it  a  little  sooner. 

"  But  suppose,"  I  ventured  to  say, 
"  it  were  the  will  of  God  that  you 
should  live  many  years  yet." 

"  That  cannot  be.  And  why  should 
you  wish  it  for  me  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  depart  and  be  with  him  ?  What 
pleasure  could  it  be  to  a  weak,  worn 
creature  like  me  to  go  on  living  in 
this  isle  of  banishment  ?  " 

"  But  suppose  you  were  to  recover 
your  health :  would  it  not  be  delight- 
ful to  do  something  for  his  sake  ?  If 
you  would  think  of  how  much  there 
is  to  be  done  in  the  world,  perhaps 
you  would  wish  less  to  die  and  leave 
it." 

"  Do  not  tempt  me,"  she  returned 
reproachfully. 

And  then  she  quoted  a  passage  the 
application  of  which  to  her  own  case 
appeared  to  me  so  irreverent,  that  I 
confess  I  felt  like  Abraham  with  the 
idolater;  so  far  at  least  as  to  wish 
her  out  of  the  house,  for  I  could  bear 
with  her,  I  thought,  no  longer. 

Sfye  did  leave  it  the  next  day,  and 
I  breathed  more  freely  than  since  she 
had  entered  it. 

My  husband  came  down  to  fetch 
me  the  following  day;  and  a  walk 
with  him  along  the  cliffs  in  the  gath- 
ering twilight,  during  w^ich  I  re- 
counted the  affectations  of  my  late 
visitor,  completely  wiped  the  cobwebs 
from  my  mental  windows,  and  ena- 
bled me  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mrs.  Cromwell  was  but  a  spoiled 


child,  who  would,  somehow  or  other, 
be  brought  to  her  senses  before  all 
was  over.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  im- 
patience with  her ;  and  believed  if  I 
could  have  learned  her  history,  of 
which  she  had  told  me  nothing,  it 
would  have  explained  the  rare  phe- 
nomenon of  one  apparently  able  to 
look  death  in  the  face  with  so  little 
of  the  really  spiritual  to  support  her, 
for  she  seemed  to  me  to  know  Christ 
only  after  the  flesh.  But  had  she 
indeed  ever  looked  Death  in  the  face  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
MRS.    CROMWELL    GOES. 

I  HEARD  nothing  more  of  her  for 
about  a  year.  A  note  or  two  passed 
between  us,  and  then  all  communica- 
tion ceased.  This,  I  am  happy  to 
think,  was  not  immediately  my  fault : 
not  that  it  mattered  much,  for  we 
were  not  then  fitted  for  much  com- 
munion ;  we  had  too  little  in  common 
to  commune. 

"Did  you  not  both  believe  in  one 
Lord  ? "  I  fancy  a  reader  objecting. 
"  How,  then,  can  you  say  you  had  too 
little  in  common  to  be  able  to  com- 
mune ?  " 

I  said  the  same  to  myself,  and  tried 
the  question  in  many  ways.  The  fact 
remained,  that  we  could  not  commune, 
that  is,  with  any  heartiness ;  and,  al- 
though I  may  have  done  her  wrong, 
it  was,  I  thought,  to  be  accounted  for 
something  in  this  way.  The  Saviour 
of  whom  she  spoke  so  often,  and  evi- 
dently thought  so  much,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  being  of  her  own 
fancy;  so  much  so,  that  she  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  find  out  what  the 
Christ  was  who  had  spent  three  and 
thirty  years  in  making  a  revelation 
of  himself  to  the  world.  The  knowl- 
edge she  had  about  him  was  not  even 
at  second-hand,  but  at  many  removes. 
She  did  not  study  his  words  or  his 
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actions  to  learn  his  thoughts  or  his 
meanings ;  but  lived  in  a  kind  of 
dreamland  of  her  own,  which  could 
he  interesting  only  to  the  dreamer. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  come  to  God 
through  Christ,  it  must  surely  be  by 
knowing  Christ;  it  must  be  through 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  mainly  works  in 
the  members  of  his  body  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  she  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  "  know  him  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection."  Therefore  we  had 
scarcely  enough  of  common  ground, 
as  I  say,  to  meet  upon.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  her  religion  with 
that  of  Marion  Clare. 

At  length  I  had  a  note  from  her, 
begging  me  to  go  and  see  her  at  her 
house  at  Richmond,  and  apologizing 
for  her  not  coming  to  me,  on  the 
score  of  her  health.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  go,  but  sadly  grudged  the 
loss  of  time  it  seemed,  for  I  expected 
neither  pleasure  nor  profit  from  the 
visit.  Percivale  went  with  me,  and 
left  me  at  the  door  to  have  a  row  on 
the  river,  and  call  for  me  at  a  certain 
hour. 

The  house  and  grounds  were  luxu- 
rious and  lovely  both,  two  often  dis- 
sociated qualities.  She  could  have 
nothing  to  desire  of  this  world's  gifts, 
I  thought.  But,  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room  into  which  I  had 
been  shown,  I  was  shocked  at  the 
change  I  saw  in  her.  Almost  to  my 
horror,  she  was  in  a  widow's  cap; 
and  disease  and  coming  death  were 
plain  on  every  feature.  Such  was 
the  contrast,  that  the  face  in  my 
memory  appeared  that  of  health. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cromwell  !  "  I 
gasped  oufe-  j 

"You  see,"  she  said";  and,  sitting 
down  on  a  straight-backed  chair, 
looked  at  me  with  lustreless  eyes. 

Death   had   been   hovering    about 


her  windows  before,  but  had  entered 
at  last;  not  to  take  the  sickly  young 
woman,  longing  to  die,  but  the  hale 
man,  who  would  have  clung  to  the 
last  edge  of  life. 

"  He  is  taken,  and  I  am  left,"  she 
said  abruptly,  after  a  long  pause. 

Her  drawl  had  vanished :  pain  and 
grief  had  made  her  simple.  "  Then," 
I  thought  with  myself,  "  she  did  love 
him!"  But  I  could  say  nothing. 
She  took  my  silence  for  the  sympathy 
it  was,  and  smiled  a  heart-rending 
smile,  so  different  from  that  little  sad 
smile  she  used  to  have ;  really  pathetic 
now,  and  with  hardly  a  glimmer  in  it 
of  the  old  self-pity.  I  rose,  put  my 
arms  about  her,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead :  she  laid  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  and  wept. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,"  I  faltered  out;  for  her  sorrow 
filled  me  with  a  respect  that  was 
new. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned,  as  gently  as 
hopelessly ;  "  and  whom  he  does  not 
love,  as  well." 

"  You  have  no  ground  for  saying 
so,"  I  answered.  "  The  apostle  does 
not." 

"My  lamp  is  gone  out,"  she  said; 
"  gone  out  in  darkness,  utter  dark- 
ness. You  warned  me,  and  I  did  not 
heed  the  warning.  I  thought  I  knew 
better,  but  I  was  full  of  self-conceit. 
And  now  I  am  wandering  where  there 
is  no  way  and  no  light.  My  iniquities 
have  found  me  out." 

I  did  not  say  what  I  thought  I  saw 
plain  enough,  —  that  her  lamp  was 
just  beginning  to  burn.  Neither  did 
I  try  to  persuade  her  that  her  iniqui- 
ties were  small. 

"  But  the  Bridegroom,"  I  said,  "  is 
not  yet  come.  There  is  time  to  go 
and  get  some  oil." 

"  Where  am  I  to  get  it  ?  "  she  re- 
turned, in  a  tone  of  despair. 
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"  From  the  Bridegroom  himself,"  I 
said. 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  I  have 
talked  and  talked  and  talked,  and 
you  know  he  says  he  abhors  talkers. 
I  am  one  of  those  to  whom  he  will 
say,  '  I  know  you  not.' ?) 

"  And  you  will  answer  him  that 
you  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  cast  out  devils,  and  —  ?  " 

"  No,  no :  I  will  say  he  is  right ; 
that  it  is  all  my  own  fault ;  that  I 
thought  I  was  something  when  I  was 
nothing,  but  that  I  know  better 
now." 

A  dreadful  fit  of  coughing  inter- 
rupted her.  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
I  said,  — 

"  And  what  will  the  Lord  say  to 
you,  do  you  think,  when  you  have 
said  so  to  him  ?  " 

"  Depart  from  me,"  she  answered, 
in  a  hollow,  forced  voice. 

"  No,"  I  returned.  "  He  will  say, 
'  I  know  you  well.  You  have  told  me 
the  truth.  Come  in.7  " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  cried. 
"You  never  used  to  think  well  of 
me." 

"  Those  who  were  turned  away/'  I 
said,  avoiding  her  last  words,  "  were 
trying  to  make  themselves  out  better 
than  they  were :  they  trusted,  not  in 
the  love  of  Christ,  but  in  what  they 
thought  their  worth  and  social  stand- 
ing. Perhaps  if  their  deeds  had  been 
as  good  as  they  thought  them,  they 
would  have  known  better  than  to 
trust  in  them.  If  they  had  told  him 
the  truth  ;  if  they  had  said,  '  Lord, 
we  are  workers  of  iniquity ;  Lord,  we 
used  to  be  hypocrites,  but  we  speak 
the  truth  now ;  forgive  us/  —  do  you 
think  he  would  then  have  turned 
them,  away?  No,  surely.  If  your 
lamp  has  gone  out,  make  haste  and 
tell  him  how  careless  you  have  been  ; 
tell  him  all,  and  pray  him  for  oil  and 


light ;  and  see  whether  your  lamp  will 
not  straightway  glimmer,  —  glimmer 
first  and  then  glow." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Percivale  !  "  she  cried  : 
"  I  would  do  something  for  his  sake 
now  if  I  might,  but  I  cannot.  If  I 
had  but  resisted  the  disease  in  me  for 
the  sake  of  serving  him,  I  might  have 
been  able  now ;  but  my  chance  is 
over  j  I  cannot  now  :  I  have  too  much 
pain.  And  death  looks  such  a  differ- 
ent thing  now !  I  used  to  think  of  it 
only  as  a  kind  of  going  to  sleep,  easy 
though  sad,  —  sad,  I  mean,  in  the  eyes 
of  mourning  friends.  But,  alas  !  I 
have  no  friends,  now  that  my  husband 
is  gone.  I  never  dreamed  of  him  go- 
ing first.  He  loved  me  :  indeed  he 
did,  though  you  will  hardly  believe 
it ;  but  I  always  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  never  saw  how  beautiful 
and  unselfish  he  was  till  he  was  gone. 
I  have  been  selfish  and  stupid  and 
dull,  and  my  sins  have  found  me  out. 
A  great  darkness  has  fallen  upon  me  ; 
and  although  weary  of  life,  instead 
of  longing  for  death,  I  shrink  from  it 
with  horror.  My  cough  will  not  let 
me  sleep  :  there  is  nothing  but  weari- 
ness in  my  body,  and  despair  in  my 
heart.  Oh  how  black  and  dreary  the 
nights  are !  I  think  of  the  time  in 
your  house  as  of  an  earthly  paradise. 
But  where  is  the  heavenly  paradise  I 
used  to  dream  of  then  ?  " 

"  Would  .it  content  you,"  I  asked, 
"  to  be  able  to  dream  of  it  again  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  I  want  something  very 
different  now  !  Those  fancies  look  so 
uninteresting  and  stupid  now  !  All 
I  want  now  is  to  hear  God  say, 
'  I  forgive  you.'  And  my  husband 
—  I  have  troubled  him  sorely. 
You  don't  know  how  good  he 
was,  Mrs.  Percivale.  He  made  no 
pretences  like  silly  me.  Do  you 
know,"  she  went  on,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  speaking  with  something 
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like  horror,  in  its  tone,  "  Do  you  know, 
I  cannot  bear  hymns  ! " 

As  she  said  it,  she  looked  up  in  my 
face,  half-terrified  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  horror  she  expected  to  see 
manifested  there.  I  could  not  help 
smiling.  The  case  was  not  one  for  ar- 
gument of  any  kind  :  I  thought  for  a 
moment,  then  merely  repeated  the 
verse,  — 

"  When  the  law  threatens  endless  death, 

Upon  the  awful  hill, 
Straightway  from  her  consuming  breath 

My  soul  goes  higher  still,  — 
Gocth  to  Jesus,  wounded,  slain, 

And  maketh  him  her  home, 
Whence  she  will  not  go  out  again, 

And  where  Death  cannot  come." 

"Ah  !  that  is  good,"  she  said  :  "  if 
only  I  could  get  to  him !  But  I 
cannot  get  to  him.  He  is  so  far  off ! 
He  seems  to  be  —  nowhere." 

I  think  she  was  going  to  say  no- 
body, but  changed  the  word. 

"  If  you  felt  for  a  moment  how 
helpless  and  wretched  I  feel,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  morning,'7  she 
went  on  ;  "  how  there  seems  nothing 
to  look  for,  and  no  help  to  be  had, 
you  would  pity  rather  than  blame  me, 
though  I  know  I  deserve  blame.  I 
feel  as  if  all  the  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  and  mind,  with  which  we 
are  told  to  love  God,  had  gone  out  of 
me  ;  or,  rather,  as  if  I  had  never  had 
any.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  had.  I  tried 
very  hard  for  a  long  time  to  get  a 
sight  of  Jesus,  to  feel  myself  in  his 
presence ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I 
have  quite  given  it  up  now." 

I  made  her  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  said,  "  that  any 
one,  before  he  came,  could  have  im- 
agined such  a  visitor  to  the  world  as 
Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

"I  suppose  not,"  she  answered 
listlessly. 

"  Then  no  more  can  you  come  near 
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him  now  by  trying  to  imagine  him. 
You  cannot  represent  to  yourself  the 
reality,  the  Being  who  can  comfort 
you.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 
take  him  into  your  heart.  He  only 
knows  himself,  and  he  only  can  re- 
veal himself  to  you.  And  not  until 
he  does  so,  can  you  find  any  certainty 
or  any  peace." 

"  But  he  doesn't  —  he  won't  reveal 
himself  to  me." 

"  Suppose  you  had  forgotten  what 
some  friend  of  your  childhood  was 
like,  —  say,  if  it  were  possible,  your 
own  mother;  suppose  you  could  not 
recall  a  feature  of  her  face,  or  the 
color  of  her  eyes  ;  and  suppose,  that, 
while  you  were  very  miserable  about 
it,  you  remembered  all  at  once  that 
you  had  a  portrait  of  her  in  an  old 
desk  you  had  not  opened  for  years : 
what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Go  and  get  it,"  she  answered  like 
a  child 'at  the  Sunday-school. 

"  Then,  why  shouldn't  you  do  so 
now?  You  have  such  a  portrait  of 
Jesus,  far  truer  and  more  complete 
than  any  other  kind  of  portrait  can 
be,  —  the  portrait  his  own  deeds  and 
words  give  us  of  him." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean ;  but  that 
is  all  about  long  ago,  and  I  want  him 
now.  That  is  in  a  book,  and  I  want 
him  in  my  heart." 

"  How  are  you  to  get  him  into  your 
heart?  How  could  you  have  him 
there,  except  by  knowing  him  ?  But 
perhaps  you  think  you  do  know 
him?" 

"  I  am  certain  I  do  not  know  him ; 
at  least,  as  I  want  to  know  him,"  she 
said.  . 

"No  doubt,"  I  went  on,  "he  can 
speak  to  your  heart  without  the 
record,  and,  I  think,  is  speaking  to 
you  now,  in  this  very  want  of  him 
you  feel.  But  how  could  he  show 
himself  to  you  otherwise  than  by 
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helping  you  to  understand  the  revela- 
tion of  himself  which  it  cost  him 
such  labor  to  afford?  If  the  story 
were  millions  of  years  old,  so  long  as 
it  was  true,  it  would  be  all  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  ended  only  yester- 
day; for,  being  what  he  represented 
himself,  he  never  can  change.  To 
know  what  he  was  then  is  to  know 
what  he  is  now." 

"But  if  I  knew  him  so,  that 
wouldn't  be  to  have  him  with  me." 

"No;  but  in  that  knowledge  he 
might  come  to  you.  It  is  by  the 
door  of  that  knowledge  that  his 
Spirit,  which  is  himself,  comes  into 
the  soul.  You  would  at  least  be 
more  able  to  pray  to  him  :  you  would 
know  what  kind  of  a  Being  you  had 
to  cry  to.  You  would  thus  come 
nearer  to  him  ;  and  no  one  ever  drew 
nigh  to  him  to  whom  he  did  not  also 
draw  nigh.  If  you  would  but  read 
the  story  as  if  you  had  never'  read  it 
before,  as  if  you  were  reading  the 
history  of  a  man  you  heard  of  for  the 
first  time  "  — 

"  Surely  you're  not  a  Unitarian, 
Mrs.  Percivale ! "  she  said,  half  lift- 
ing her  head,  and  looking  at  me  with 
a  dim  terror  in  her  pale  eyes. 

"  God  forbid  !  "  I  answered.  "  But 
I  would  that  ma'ny  who  think  they 
know  better  believed  in  him  half  as 
much  as  many  Unitarians  do.  It  is 
only  by  understanding  and  believing 
in  that  humanity  of  his,  which  in 
such  pain  and  labor  manifested  his 
Godhead,  that  we  can  come  to  know 
it,  —  know  that  Godhead,  I  mean,  in 
virtue  of  which  alone  he  was  a  true 
and  perfect  man ;  that  Godhead  which 
alone  can  satisfy  with  peace  and  hope 
the  poorest  human  soul,  for  it  also  is 
the  offspring  of  God." 

I  ceased,  and  for  some  moments 
she  sat  silent.  Then  she  said  fee- 


"  There's  a  Bible  somewhere  in  the 
room." 

I  found  it,  and  read  the  story  of 
the  woman  who  came  behind  him  in 
terror,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his 
garment.  I  could  hardly  read  it  for 
the  emotion  it  caused  in  myself;  and 
when  I  ceased  I  saw  her  weeping 
silently. 

A  servant  entered  with  the  message 
that  Mr.  Percivale  had  called  for  me. 

"  I  cannot  see  him  to-day,"  she 
sobbed. 

"Of  course  not,"  I  replied.  "I 
must  leave  you  now,  but  I  will  come 
again,  —  come  often  if  you  like." 

"  You  are  as  kind  as  ever  !  "  she  re- 
turned, with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 
"Will  you  come  and  be  with  me 
when — when  —  ?  " 

She  could  not  finish  for  sobs. 

"  I  will,"  I  said,  knowing  well  what 
she  meant. 

This  is  how  I  imagined  the  change 
to  have  come  about :  what  had  seemed 
her  faith  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
but  her  hope  and  imagination,  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  the  forms  of  the 
religion  towards  which  all  that  was 
highest  in  her  nature  dimly  urged. 
The  two  characteristics  of  amiability 
and  selfishness,  not  unfrequently  com- 
bined, rendered  it  easy  for  her  to  de- 
ceive herself,  or  rather  conspired  to 
prevent  her  from  undeceiving  herself, 
as  to  the  quality  and  worth  of  her 
religion.  For,  if  she  had  been  other 
than  amiable,  the  misery  following 
the  outbreaks  of  temper  which  would 
have  been  of  certain  occurrence  in  the 
state  of  her  health  would  have  made 
her  aware  in  some  degree  of  her  moral 
condition :  and,  if  her  thoughts  had 
not  been  centred  upon  herself,  she 
would,  in  her  care  for  others,  have 
learned  her  own  helplessness ;  and  the 
devotion  of  her  good  husband,  not 
then  accepted  merely  as  a  natural 
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homage  to  her  worth,  would  have 
shown  itself  as  a  love  beyond  her 
deserts,  and  would  have  roused  the 
longing  to  be  worthy  of  it.  She  saw 
now  that  he  must  have  imagined  her 
far  better  than  she  was :  but  she  had 
not  meant  to  deceive  him ;  she  had 
but  followed  the  impulses  of  a  bright, 
shallow  nature. 

But  that  last  epithet  bids  me  pause, 
and  remember  that  my  father  has 
taught  me,  and  that  I  have  found  the 
lesson  true,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  shallow  nature :  every 
nature  is  infinitely  deep,  for  the  works 
of  God  are  everlasting.  Also,  there 
is  no  nature  that  is  not  shallow  to 
what  it  must  become.  I  suspect 
every  nature  must  have  the  subsoil 
ploughing  of  sorrow,  before  it  can 
recognize  either  its  present  poverty  or 
its  possible  wealth. 

When  her  husband  died,  suddenly, 
of  apoplexy,  she  was  stunned  for  a 
time,  gradually  awaking  to  a  misera- 
ble sense  of  unprotected  loneliness,  so 
much  the  more  painful  for  her  weakly 
condition,  and  the  overcare  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed.  She  was 
an  only  child,  and  had  become  an 
orphan  within  a  year  or  two  after  her 
early  marriage.  Left  thus  without 
shelter,  like  a  delicate  plant  whose 
house  of  glass  has  been  shattered,  she 
speedily  recognized  her  true  condition. 
With  no  one  to  heed  her  whims,  and 
no  one  capable  of  sympathizing  with 
the  genuine  misery  which  supervened, 
her  disease  gathered  strength  rapidly, 
her  lamp  went  out,  and  she  saw  no  light 
beyond ;  for  the  smoke  of  that  lamp 
had  dimmed  the  windows  at  which 
the  stars  would  have  looked  in.  When 
life  became  dreary,  her  fancies,  de- 
spoiled of  the  halo  they  had  cast  on 
the  fogs  of  selfish  comfort,  ceased  to 
interest  her;  and  the  future  grew  a 
vague  darkness,  an  uncertainty  teem- 
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ing  with  questions  to  which  she  had 
no  answer.  Henceforth  she  was  con- 
scious of  life  only  as  a  weakness,  as 
the  want  of  a  deeper  life  to  hold  it 
up.  Existence  had  become  a  during 
faint,  and  self  hateful.  She  saw  that 
she  was  poor  and  miserable  and  blind 
and  naked,  —  that  she  had  never  had 
faith  fit  to  support  her. 

But  out  of  this  darkness  dawned 
at  least  a  twilight,  so  gradual,  so  slow, 
that  I  cannot  tell  when  or  how  the 
darkness  began  to  melt.  She  became 
aware  of  a  deeper  and  simpler  need 
than  hitherto  she  had  known,  —  the 
need  of  life  in  herself,  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God.  I  went  to  see  her  often. 
At  the  time  when  I  began  this  his- 
tory I  was  going  every  other  day, 
sometimes  oftener,  for  her  end  seemed 
to  be  drawing  nigh.  Her  weakness 
had  greatly  increased:  she  could  but 
just  walk  across  the  room,  and  was 
constantly  restless.  She  had  no  great 
continuous  pain,  but  oft-returning 
sharp  fits  of  it.  She  looked  genuine- 
ly sad,  and  her  spirits  never  recovered 
themselves.  She  seldom  looked  out 
of  the  window;  the  daylight  seemed 
to  distress  h  er :  flowers  were  the  only 
links  between  her  and  the  outer  world, 
—  wild  ones,  for  the  scent  of  gree'n.- 
house-flowers,  and  even  that  of  most 
garden  ones,  she  could  not  bear.  She 
had  been  very  fond  of  music,  but 
could  no  longer  endure  her  piano: 
every  note  seemed  struck  on  a  nerve. 
But  she  was  generally  quiet  in  her 
mind,  and  often  peaceful.  The  more 
her  body  decayed  about  her,  the  more 
her  spirit  seemed  to  come  alive. 

It  was  the  calm  of  a  gray  evening,  not 
so  lovely  as  a  golden  sunset  or  a 
silvery  moonlight,  but  more  sweet 
than  either.  She  talked  little  of  her 
feelings,  but  evidently  longed  after 
the  words  of  our  Lord.  As  she  listened 
to  some  of  them,  I  could  see  the 
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eyes,  which  had  now  grown  dim  with 
suffering,  gleam  with  the  light  of  holy 
longing  and  humble  adoration. 

For  some  time  she  often  referred  to 
her  coming  departure,  and  confessed 
that  she  feared  death;  not  so  much 
what  might  he  on  the  other  side,  as 
the  dark  way  itself,  —  the  struggle, 
the  torture,  the  fainting ;  but  by  de- 
grees her  allusions  to  it  became  rarer, 
and  at  length  ceased  almost  entirely. 
Once  I  said  to  her,  — 

"Are  you  afraid  of  »  death  still, 
Eleanor?" 

"  No,  —  not  much/'  she  replied,  af- 
ter a  brief  pause.  "  He  may  do  with 
ine  whatever  he  likes." 

Knowing  so  well  what  Marion  could 
do  to  comfort  and  support,  and  there- 
fore desirous  of  bringing  them  togeth- 
er, I  took  her  one  day  with  me.  But 
certain  that  the  thought  of  seeing  a 
stranger  would  render  my  poor  Elea- 
nor uneasy,  and  that  what  discompo- 
sure a  sudden  introduction  might  cause 
would  speedily  vanish  in  Marion's 
presence,  I  did  not  tell  her  what  I 
was  going  to  do.  Nor  in  this  did  I 
mistake. 

Before  we  left,  it  was  plain  that 
Marion  had  a  far  more  soothing  in- 
fluence upon  her  than  I  had  myself. 
She  looked  eagerly  for  her  next  visit, 
.and  my  mind  was  now  more  at  peace 
•concerning  her. 

One  evening,  after  listening  to 
some  stories  from  Marion  about  her 
friends,  Mrs.  Cromwell  said,  — 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Clare  :  to  think  I  might 
have  done  something  for  Him  by  do- 
ing it  for  them  !  Alas  !  I  have  led  a 
useless  life.,  and  am  dying  out  of  this 
world  without  having  borne  any  fruit ! 
Ah,  me  !  me  !  " 

"  You  are  doing  a  good  deal  for 
Him  now,"  said  Marion,  "and  hard 
work,  too !  "  .she  added  j  "  harder  far 
than 


"I  am  only  dying,"  she  returned 
—  so  sadly. 

"  You  are  enduring  chastisement," 
said  Marion.  "  The  Lord  gives  one 
one  thing  to  do,  and  another  another. 
We  have  no  right  to  wish  for  other 
work  than  he  gives  us.  It  is  rebellious 
and  unchildlike,  whatever  it  may 
seem.  Neither  have  we  any  right  to 
wish  to  be  better  in  our  way :  we 
must  wish  to  be  better  in  his" 

"  But  I  should  like  to  do  something 
for/iiw;  bearing  is  only  for  myself. 
Surely  I  may  wish  that  ?  " 

"  No :  you  may  not.  Bearing  is 
not  only  for  yourself.  You  are  quite 
wrong  in  thinking  you  do  nothing  for 
him  in  enduring,"  returned  Marion, 
with  that  abrupt  decision  of  hers 
which  seemed  to  some  like  rudeness. 
"  What  is  the  will  of  God  ?  Is  it  not 
your  sanctification  ?  And  why  did 
he  make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 
perfect  through  suffering?  Was  it 
not  that  he  might  in  like  manner 
bring  many  sons  into  glory  ?  Then, 
if  you  are  enduring,  you  are  working 
with  God,  —  for  the  perfection  through 
suffering  of  one  more  :  you  are  work- 
ing for  God  in  yourself,  that  the  will 
of  God  may  be  done  in  you  ;  that  he 
may  have  his  very  own  way  with  you. 
It  is  the  only  work  he  requires  of  you 
now :  do  it  not  only  willingly,  then, 
but  contentedly.  To  make  people 
good  is  all  his  labor:  be  good,  and 
you  are  a  fellow-worker  with  God  in 
the  highest  region  of  labor.  He 
does  not  want  you  for  other  people  — 
yet." 

At  the  emphasis  Marion  laid  on 
the  last  word,  Mrs.  Cromwell  glanced 
sharply  up.  A*  light  broke  over  her 
face  :  she  had  understood,  and  with  a 
smile  was  silent. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  both 
with  her,  it  had  grown  very  sultry  and 
breathless. 
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"  Isn't  it  very  close,  dear  Mrs.  Per- 
civale  ?  "  she  said. 

I  rose  to  get  a  fan ;  and  Marion, 
leaving  the  window,  as  if  moved  by  a 
sudden  resolve,  went  and  opened  the 
piano.  Mrs.  Cromwell  made  a  hasty 
motion,  as  if  she  must  prevent  her. 
But  such  was  my  faith  in  my  friend's 
soul  as  well  as  heart,  in  her  divine 
taste  as  well  as  her  human  faculty, 
that  I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  on 
Mrs.  Cromwell's.  It' was  enough  for 
sweetness  like  hers :  she  yielded  in- 
stantly, and  lay  still,  evidently  nerv- 
ing herself  to  suffer.  But  the  first 
movement  stole  so  "  soft  and  soul-like  " 
on  her  ear,  trembling  as  it  were  on 
the  border-land  between  sound  and 
silence,  that  she  missed  the  pain  she 
expected,  and  found  only  the  pleasure 
she  looked  not  for.  Marion's  hands 
made  the  instrument  sigh  and  sing, 
not  merely  as  with  a  human  voice,  but 
as  with  a  human  soul.  Her  own 
voice  next  evolved  itself  from  the  dim 
uncertainty,  in  sweet  proportions  and 
delicate  modulations,  stealing  its  way 
into  the  heart,  to  set  first  one  chord, 
then  another,  vibrating,  until,  the 
whole  soul  was  filled  with  responses. 
If  I  add  that  her  articulation  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  act  of  singing 
will  permit,  my  reader  may  well  be- 
lieve that  a  song  of  hers  would  do 
what  a  song  might. 

Where  she  got  the  song  she  then 
sung,  she  always  avoids  telling  me. 
I  had  told  her  all  I  knew  and  under- 
stood concerning  Mrs.  Cromwell,  and 
have  my  suspicions.  This  is  the 
song:  — 

"  I  fancy  I  hear  a  whisper 
As  of  leaves  in  a  gentle  air  : 
Is  it  wrong,  I  wonder,  to  fancy 
It  may  be  the  tree  up  there  ?  — 
The  tree  that  heals  the  nations, 
Growing  amidst  the  street, 
And  dropping,  for  who  will  gather, 
Its  apples  at  their  feet? 


I  fancy  I  hear  a  rushing 

As  of  waters  down  a  slope : 

Is  it  wrong,  I  wonder,  to  fancy 

It  may  be  the  river  of  hope  ?  — 

The  river  of  crystal  waters 

That  flows  from  the  very  throne, 

And  runs  through  the  street  of  the  city 

With  a  softly  jubilant  tone? 

I  fancy  a  twilight  round  me, 

And  &  wandering  of  the  breeze, 

With  a  hush  in  that  high  city, 

And  a  going  in  the  trees. 

But  I  know  there  will  be  no  night  there,  — 

No  coming  and  going  day ; 

For  the  hol^  face  of  the  Father 

Will  be  perfect  light  alway. 

I  could  do  without  the  darkness, 

And  better  without  the  sun  ; 

But,  oh,  I  should  like  a  twilight 

After  the  day  was  done ! 

Would  he  lay  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 

On  his  hair  as  white  as  wool, 

And  shine  one  hour  through  his  fingers, 

Till  the  shadow  had  made  me  cool  ? 

But  the  thought  is  very  foolish  : 

If  that  face  I  did  but  see, 

All  else  would  be  all  forgotten,  — 

River  and  twilight  and  tree. 

I  should  seek,  I  should  care,  for  nothing, 

Beholding  his  countenance ; 

And  fear  only  to  lose  one  glimmer 

By  one  single  sideway  glance. 

'Tis  but  again  a  foolish  fancy 
To  picture  the  countenance  so, 
Which  is  shining  in  all  our  spirits, 
Making  them  white  as  snow. 
Come  to  me,  shine  in  me,  Master, 
And  I  care  not  for  river  or  tree,  — 
Care  for  no  sorrow  or  crying, 
If  only  thou  shine  in  me. 

I  would  lie  on  my  bed  for  ages, 
Looking  out  on  the  dusty  street, 
Where  whisper  nor  leaves  nor  waters, 
Nor  any  thing  cool  and  sweet, 
At  my  heart  this  ghastly  fainting, 
And  this  burning  in  my  blood, 
If  only  I  knew  thou  wast  with  me,  — 
Wast  with  me,  and  making  me  good." 

When  she  rose  from  the  piano,  Mrs. 
Cromwell  stretched  out  her  hand  for 
hers,  and  held  it  some  time,  unable  to 
speak.  Then  she  said,  — 

"  That  has  done  me  good,  I  hope. 
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I  will  try  to  be  more  patient,  for  I 
think  he  is  teaching  me." 

She  died,  at  length,  in  my  arms. 
I  cannot  linger  over  that  last  time. 
She  suffered  a  good  deal,  but  dying 
people  are  generally  patient.  She 
went  without  a  struggle.  The  last 


words  I  heard  her  utter  were,  "  Yes, 
Lord  ;  "  after  which  she  breathed  but 
once.  A  half-smile  came  over  her 
face,  which  froze  upon  it,  and  re- 
mained until  the  coffin-lid  covered  it. 
But  I  shall  see  it,  I  trust,  a  whole 
smile  some  day. 


GHOSTS  AND  GHOST-SEEING. 


BY    F.    W.    CLARKE. 


KATHEB  more  than  a  year  ago,  an 
old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was 
somewhat  acquainted,  died,  after  a 
long  illness.  Some  months  afterwards, 
his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
whom  I  had  known  intimately  for 
a  number  of  years,  informed  me  that 
he  had  seen  his  father's  spirit.  My 
friend  was  passing  from  a  brilliantly 
lighted  room  into  a  dark  entry,  when 
the  appearance  stood  before  him,  as 
distinct  as  reality,  seemingly  dressed 
in  a  suit  which  was  unlike  any  thing 
his  father  had  worn  for  several  years. 
Slowly,  without  speaking,  the  figure 
walked  the  length  of  the  entry,  and 
seemed  to  vanish  into  an  obscure  cor- 
ner. Here,  then,  was  an  authentic 
case  of  ghost-seeing.  The. seer  was 
one  whom  I  had  known  from  his 
childhood,  whom  I  had  never  known 
to  utter  an  untruth,  and  whose  sanity 
was  unquestionable.  Moreover,  al- 
though a  Spiritualist,  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  blindly  believe  whatever 
nonsense  a  "  medium  "  may  choose  to 
utter  ;  but  a  careful  sifter  of  evi- 
dence, who  rejected  as  spurious  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called 
"manifestations."  Apparently,  then, 
his  vision  was  conclusive  of  the  truth 
of  his  belief;  and  he  plainly  expected 
my  mind  to  succumb  before  such 
overwhelming  evidence. 

But,   unfortunately  for  his  views, 


science  had  taught  me  certain  possi- 
bilities of  error  in  such  cases  ;  so  that, 
while  admitting  that  he  had  seen  his 
father's  appearance,  I  denied  that  he 
had  beheld  a  spirit.  Now,  in  these 
pages  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe, 
and  discuss  briefly,  a  curious  set  of 
optical  phenomena,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  supernatural  causes, 
and  which  seem  to  me  wholly  ade- 
quate to  explain  all  cases  of  spectral 
apparitions.  These  phenomena,  to 
be  sure,  have  been  but  little  studied, 
and  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, being  even  less  accurately 
investigated  than  dreams ;  yet  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  they  can 
be  better  accounted  for  without  the 
aid  of  any  spiritualistic  ideas,  than 
with  such  assistance. 

All  my  readers  have  doubtless 
noticed,  and  wondered  at,  the  peculiar 
luminous  sparks  and  patches  of  col- 
ored light  which  often  float  before  the 
eyes  in  the  dark.  These  irregular 
appearances,  varying  in  shape  and 
color,  seem  to  be,  at  least  in  their 
simplest  forms,  common  to  all  per- 
sons, and  may  be  produced  almost  at 
will,  a  slight  pressure  upon  the  eye- 
lid nearly  always  intensifying  them. 
But  there  are  varieties  of  this  phe- 
nomena which  are  so  rare  as  to  scarce- 
ly ever  excite  general  attention ;  and, 
although  everybody  is  liable  to  expe- 
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rience  them  in  some  form  or  other 
during  a  lifetime,  they  are  usually 
ascribed  to  imagination,  and  so  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  of  study.  When 
they  are  not  attributed  to  imagina- 
tion, and  science  is  not  consulted, 
spirits  are  said  to  be  their  cause. 
With  some  persons,  the  clouds  of 
color  assume  regular  geometrical  fig- 
ures, or  arabesque-like  forms  ;  while, 
again,  flowers,  trees,  and  even  land- 
scapes and  living  beings,  seem  to  be 
visible.  Thus,  one  friend  of  the 
writer  has  had,  when  wide  awake  but 
with  his  eyes  closed,  beautiful  pano- 
ramic landscapes,  with  houses,  woods, 
and  streams,  pass  before  his  field  of 
vision;  and  Dr.  Hammond,  in  his 
late  article  in  "  The  North  American 
Review,"  cites  a  patient  of  his,  who, 
by  simply  tying  a  handkerchief  with 
moderate  tightness  about  his  neck, 
was  always  able  to  conjure  up  human 
forms ;  one  of  which,  resembling  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was, 
in  all  cases,  the  first  to  come  and  the 
last  to  disappear. 

But  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Sensorial  Vision,"  in  his 
volume  of  "Familiar  Lectures  upon 
Scientific  Subjects,"  describes  some 
experiences  of  his  own,  which,  though 
different  from  those  I  have  just  cited, 
are  no  less  remarkable.  For  accounts 
of  two  of  these  experiences,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  his  own 
words  :  — 

"A  great  many  years  ago,  when 
recovering  from  fever,  my  chief  amuse- 
ment for  two  or  three  days  consisted 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  calling 
up  representations,  both  of  scenes  and 
persons,  which  appeared  with  almost 
the  distinctness  of  reality.  One  of 
these  scenes  I  perfectly  recollect.  A 
crowd  was  assembled  around  a  hole 
in  the  ice,  into  which  a  youth  had 
fallen.  His  mother  was  standing  in 


agony  on  the  brink;  and  there  were 
the  floating  fragments,  and  some- 
thing of  a  shadowy  form  under  the 
blue,  transparent  ice.  In  this  case 
there  was,  of  course,  the  excitability 
of  nerve  connected  with  the  remains 
of  bodily  disorder.  On  the  other 
occasion  to  which  I  allude,  I  had 
been  witnessing  the  demolition  of  a 
structure  familiar  to  me  from  child- 
hood, and  with  which  many  interest- 
ing associations  were  connected ;  a 
demolition  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger to  the  workmen  employed,  about 
whom  I  had  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
It  happened  to  me  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  while,  however,  there  was 
yet  pretty  good  light,  to  pass  near 
the  place  where  the  day  before  it  had 
stood  ;  the  path  I  had  to  follow  lead- 
ing beside  it.  Great  was  my  amaze- 
ment to  see  it  as  if  still  standing, 
projected  against  the  dull  sky.  Being 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  a  mere 
nervous  impression,  I  walked  on, 
keeping  my  eyes  directed  to  it;  and 
the  perspective  of  the  form  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  appeared  to  change 
with  the  change  in  the  point  of  view, 
as  they  would  have  done  if  real.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  occurred  to  me  before, 
or  has  occurred  since." 

Herschel  also  describes  a  peculiar 
optical  sensation  which  he  experi- 
enced one  morning  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  when  "  a  singular  shadowy  ap- 
pearance "  became  visible  "  at  the  out- 
side corner  of  the  field  of  vision  of  the 
left  eye."  This  appearance  steadily 
moved  to  the  right,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared, having  lasted  perhaps  two 
minutes,  and  having  been  equally  visi- 
ble with  the  eyes  open  or  closed.  He 
describes  it  as  appearing  "to  be  a  pat- 
tern in  straight-lined,  angular  forms, 
very  much  in  general  aspect  like  the 
drawing  of  a  fortification,  with  salient 
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and  re-entering  angles,  bastions,  and 
ravelins,  with  some  suspicion  of  faint 
lines  of  color  between  the  dark  lines." 
Some  years  afterwards  he  had  a  sim- 
ilar experience,  but  suffered  no  ill 
consequences  from  either ;  although  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  was 
subject  to  similar  visions  found  them 
always  followed  by  severe  headaches. 
Many  other  curious  instances  are  cited 
in  Herschel's  paper,  showing  a  great 
variety  in  these  phenomena.  And  a 
man  of  his  high  scientific  attainments 
and  cool  judgment  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  having  been  victimized  by 
his  own  imagination. 

To  these  instances  of  sensorial  vision 
I  can  add  one  of  my  own  experiences ; 
which,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense 
remarkable,  still  differs  from  all  which 
I  have  seen  described  in  print.  On 
several  occasions  when  I  have  been 
lying  in  bed  in  a  dark  room,  awake, 
but  with  my  eyes  closed,  printed  pages 
have  seemed  to  appear  before  me, 
surrounded  by  a  peculiar  luminous 
halo.  From  these  I  have  reagl  off 
sentence  after  sentence  of  perfectly 
coherent,  grammatical  language,  not 
connected  in  any  respect  with  the 
current  of  my  thoughts,  and  yet  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  impressed 
upon  my  memory.  Each  line,  as  soon 
as  read,  would  seem  to  fade  away, 
and  another  line  appear  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  almost  as  if  a  scroll  was 
unrolled  before  me,  until  at  last  the 
whole  vision  would  disappear  almost 
instantaneously.  This  has  happened 
several  times,  so  that  I  have  been  able 
to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  appear- 
ance, which,  at  the  most,  lasts  about 
a  minute.  And  I  doubt  not  that  if  a 
large  number  of  persons  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  study  closely,  and  care- 
fully record  their  visionary  experiences, 
many  such  cases  would  be  brought 
into  notice.  Perhaps  this  collection 


of  materials  for  future  investigators  is 
being  accomplished  by  modern  Spirit- 
ualism :  which,  whether  false  or  true, 
seems  likely  to  do  some  good  in  this 
direction ;  its  advocates  needing  only 
to  be  more  scrupulous  in  sifting  evi- 
dence, so  as  not  to  mingle  mere  dreams 
with  these  waking  visions.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
good  evidence  ta  show  that  these 
phenomena  are  not  due  to  disembodied 
spirits. 

In  the  first  place,  these  visions  are 
not  caused  by  any  object  external  to 
the  eye  reflecting  light  upon  that 
organ.  For  not  only  are  they  usually 
as  clearly  seen  with  the  eye  closed  as 
with  it  open,  but  they  are  always 
invisible  to  all  persons  except  the 
favored  seer.  Then  in  many  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  with  Dr.  Hammond's 
patient,  the  phenomena  may  be  pro- 
duced at  any  moment  at  will.  There 
is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  higher  and  lower  forms 
of  these  visions ;  the  shapeless  colors 
passing  through  all  gradations  up  to 
perfect,  symmetrical  forms,  the  mere 
color  being  controllable  by  volition, 
and  being  intensified  by  a  simple 
pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  eyelid. 
Even  the  more  complex  examples  of 
sensorial  vision  may,  by  constant 
practice,  be  controlled  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  will ;  at  least,  as  far  as  duration 
is  concerned.  Probably  spirits  would 
not  be  so  docile.  Again,  if  these 
visions  were  due  to  spirits,  the  ques- 
tion would  naturally  arise  in  connection 
with  the  building  which  was  seen  by 
Herschel  after  its  demolition,  Have 
houses  immortal  souls  ?  Furthermore, 
when  the  phenomena  assume  the 
shapes  of  familiar  human  forms,  how 
is  it  that  the  shape  assumed  is  so 
often  that  of  some  living  person,  who 
is  at  the  time  in  perfect  health,  and 
conscious. of  nothing  unusual  taking 
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place  ?  Such  cases  are  by  no  means 
extremely  rare;  and  many  persons 
have  been  caused  intense  distress  by 
the  appearance  to  them  in  this  manner 
of  the  form  of  some  distant  friend, 
through  fear  lest  the  absent  person 
may  be  dead.  True,  there  are  cases 
on  record  in  which  some  absent 
relative  is  seen  in  a  vision  on  the  very 
day  of  his  death ;  but  here  let  us 
consider  the  chances  of  coincidence. 
First,  the  seer  is  in  most  cases  liable 
to  visions.  He  is  naturally  anxious, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  concerning 
his  absent  friend,  and  his  vision  is 
more  likely  to  take  such  form  than 
any  other.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  nothing  is 
the  matter  with  the  person  supposed 
to  be  seen,  the  phenomenon  is  dis- 
missed as  a  dream,  or  a  freak  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  whereas,  if  it  occurs  on  the 
day  of  a  death,  it  is  heralded  far  and 
wide  as  a  wonder,  and  is  rapidly 
multiplied  by  marvelling  hearers  into 
at  least  fifty  "  undoubted  apparitions." 
Probably,  if  the  truth  was  knowrn,  not 
more  than  one  case  of  exalted  sensorial 
vision  in  a  hundred  thousand  proves 
to  be  coincident  with  the  death  of  the 
individual  seen. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  consider 
those  professed  mediums  who  claim 
to  see  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  those 
who  so  profess  are  impostors,  who 
deceive  for  the  purpose  of  gain  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand}  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  honest,  conscientious  per- 
sons claim  the  power,  being,  if  the 
spiritualistic  idea  is  false,  imposed 
upon  by  these  sensorial  visions. 

Now,  if  this  self-deception  really 
does  occur,  its  "mediumistic  "  victims 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — those 
who  are  capable  of  artificial  somnambu- 
lism, or  hypnotism,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Hammond,  who  see  whatever  they  are 


told  to ;  and  those  who  are  subject  to 
these  waking  visions  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  With  the  former  class  I  have 
nothing  to  do  here,  my  province  being 
wholly  with  the  latter.  Now,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  "mediums" 
all  undergo  a  process  of  developing; 
the  powers  which  they  ascribe  to 
spirits  first  being  exerted  at  rare 
intervals  with  slight  results,  but  grad- 
ually increasing  in  frequency  and 
clearness,  until  they  can  be  used  like 
the  above-mentioned  hypnotism  at  any 
desired  time.  This  development  seems 
to  be  caused,  or  at  least  aided,  by  de- 
sire ;  in  many  cases  even,  being  merely 
a  bringing  of  the  visions  under  control 
of  the  will,  so  that  they  may  be 
brought  forward  at  the  option  of  the 
medium.  The  person  believing  or 
wishing  to  believe  in  Spiritualism  at 
the  outset,  is  all  the  time  looking  for 
visions,  and,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, trying  to  excite  them  ;  and, 
not  knowing  what  they  are,  ascribes 
them  to  spirits. 

The  power  thus  acquired  is  at  first 
exerted  for  self,  then  for  friends,  then 
for  friends'  friends ;  and  finally  the 
possessor  of  it  becomes  a  public  "  see- 
ing medium." 

Suppose,  now,  a  believer  had  a 
"seance"  with  such  a  person.  The 
medium  sees  certain  forms  surrounding 
the  client,  and  describes  them  vaguely ; 
as,  for  instance,  there  is  seen  an  old 
man  with  gray  hair,  a  little  girl,  or  a 
smiling  infant,  —  the  nature  of  the 
spirit  desired  often  being  suggested  by 
the  visitor.  Thus  the  latter  wishes  to 
know  if  his  or  her  mother  or  father 
or  brother,  or  some  other  relative,  is 
present ;  and  the  "  medium  "  sees  as 
required.  Meanwhile,  unconsciously, 
the  believer  eagerly  fills  out  in  his  or 
her  own  mind  the  details  which  are 
not  brought  into  the  "  medium's " 
description,  and  finally  goes  away 
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satisfied  with  the  "splendid  tests' 
received,  and  the  beautiful  language 
heard. 

Now,  I  (Jo  not  wish,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  be  regarded  as  condemning 
Spiritualism.  The  subject  is  so  many- 
sided,  and  presents  so  many  curious 
phases,  that  a  hasty  condemnation  of 
the  whole  from  the  examination  of  a 
single  set  of  phenomena  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  rash.  My  desire 
here  is  merely  to  show  that  the  seeing 
of  supposed  spirits  needs  no  spiritual 
hypothesis  whatever  to  account  for  it ; 
such  hypothesis  being  rather  a  hin- 
derance  than  an  aid.  It  seems  to  me, 
however  it  may  appear  to  my  readers, 


that  all  genuine  cases  of  "  ghost-see- 
ing" may  be  referred  to  this  peculiar 
affection  of  the  eye,  sensorial  vision, 
and  may  be  classed  directly  with  the 
ordinary  flashes  of  color  which  all  per- 
sons may  produce  at  will.  Possibly, 
also,  the  terrible  visions  of  the  drunk- 
ard, of  the  opium-eater,  and  of  the  fever 
patient,  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  Whatever  the  direct  optical 
cause  of  them  may  be,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  believe  that  phenomena 
which  are  controllable  by  will,  or  pro- 
ductible  by  illness  or  by  poisonous 
drugs,  can  be  ascribed  to  active,  inde- 
pendent intelligences  outside  of  the 
seer's  brain. 


A   SONG. 

BY    MRS.    RICHARD    S.    GREEXOUGH. 

SOFT  is  this  mossy  bank  ; 

Sweet  is  the  bird's  low  song ; 
Tenderly  lie  the  clouds 

The  quivering  sky  along  ; 
Gently  the  sun's  last  beams 

Best  on  yon  far-off  height, 
Whilst  the  encircling  sea 

Trembles  beneath  their  light. 


Soft  are  thy  kisses,  love ; 

Sweet  is  thy  pleading  tone  ; 
Tenderly  lies  my  head 

Thy  throbbing  heart  upon. 
Gently,  ah  !  let  me  rest, 

Rocked  by  thy  deep-drawn  sighs, 
And  watch  the  evening  stars 

Gleam  from  the  deepening  skies. 
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No  one  who  has  been  served  by 
genuine  Southern  negroes,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  them  in  every  phase  of 
actual  life,  will  deny  that  a  certain 
sly  humor,  an  odd  perceptive  faculty, 
belongs  to  the  race.  It  crops  out  — 
as  among  the  lower  class  of  Irish 
laborers  —  in  unexpected  retorts,  in 
rough  epigrammatic  expressions,  wlrich 
cling  to  the  memory  when  many 
smoother  sayings  have  fallen  from 
it. 

Thus,  to  have  lived  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  is  to  have  acquired 
a  collection  of  negro  stories  which  at 
least  possess  the  queer  traits  of  their 
source.  The  wit  of  the  negro  seems 
to  retain  the  shadow  of  the  black 
blood,  and  to  take  therefrom  a  special 
tinting,  to  gain  a  peculiarity  which 
affects  us  as  originality.  A  ready  an- 
swer from  genuine  negro  lips  springs 
upon  you  like  a  Jack-in-a-box ;  and 
you  unconsciously  credit  the  speaker, 
not  merely  with  your  sense  of  fun, 
but  also  with  your  sense  of  surprise. 
To  have  the  remark  least  expected 
made  by  the  person  from  whom  it  is 
least  expected,  affords  one  a  piquant 
sensation ;  and  this  advantage  is  al- 
most always  possessed  by  black  wit. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  during  the  second 
summer  after  the  close  of  the  late 
war.  A  party  of  us  had  driven  over 
to  Winchester  from  the  neighboring 
Sulphur  Springs ;  and,  among  other 
places  of  interest,  were  visiting  the 
National  Cemetery,  then  being  con- 
structed just  beyond  the  town.  In 
it  are  gathered  the  remains  of  the 
United  States  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
numberless  battles  and  skirmishes 
which  took  place  in  this  region  ;  and 
the  horror  of  gazing  over  acres  on  acres 


of  mathematically  regular  graves,  of 
seeing  those  dreadful  oblong  boxes 
containing  human  skeletons  collected 
from  mountain  side  and  ravine,  made 
us  feel  as  though  witnessing  a  realiza- 
tion of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  valley 
of  dry  bones.  The  words  of  the 
prophet  might  have  been  spoken  then 
and  there.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  me,  and  set  me  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  valley  which  was  full  of 
dry  bones."  It  seemed  that  at  a  call 
the  Scripture"  might  at  any  moment 
be  fulfilled.  "  And  behold  a  shaking, 
and  the  dry  bones  came  together, 
bone  to  his  bone.  So  I  prophesied  as 
he  commanded  me ;  and  breath  came 
upon  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood 
up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army."  To  see  that  mighty  host  of 
martial  men,  lying  in  their  graves 
under  the  sweet  summer  sunshine, 
with  the  everlasting  hills  keeping 
watch  around  them,  to  think  of  them 
thus  silently  awaiting  the  resurrec- 
tion, thrilled  us  with  a  sensation  no 
words  can  describe.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  sense  of  awe  which  made  any 
contrasting  sentiment  so  striking. 

The  work  on  the  National  Ceme- 
tery was  being  performed  by  United 
States  soldiers,  and  was  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  but  just  beside  the  Federal 
burying-ground  was  the  Confederate 
Cemetery,  then  but  begun.  Here 
private  benevolence  was  preparing  a 
resting-place  for  the  Southern  sol- 
diers who  had  met  death  upon  the 
same  bloody  ground ;  and  here  a  doz- 
en white  men  worked,  with  a  solitary 
old  negro  laboring  in  their  midst. 

As  soon  as  he  recognized  the  hotel 
stage,  the  old  darkie  threw  down  his 
spade,  and  came  forward  for  a  talk 
with  the  driver.  Questioning  him 
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upon  every  thing  around  us,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  presently  said,  — 

"Well,  uncle,  I  suppose  you  find 
grave-digging  rather  hard  work  ?  " 

"Ah,  massa,"  the  old  fellow  laughed, 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  shrug, 
"  any  thing  is  hard  work,  if  you  work 
hard  at  it !  " 

I  confess  few  sentences  return  to 
me  oftener  than  this,  as  life  con- 
vinces me  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  bath-man  at  these  springs  was 
a  character.  He  was  the  only  con- 
servative negro  for  miles  around,  and 
was  rumored  to  have  suffered  persecu- 
tion for  conscience'  sake  in  conse- 
quence. How  far  his  opinions,  as 
given  to  many  of  the  guests,  were 
influenced  by  a  view  to  the  fractional 
currency  of  the  laud ;  how  far  "  a 
lively  sense  of  favors  to  come,"  in  the 
form  of  quarter  and  half-dollar  notes, 
biassed  his  expressions,  —  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  He  was  a  shrewd 
old  sinner,  naturally  contemptuous  of 
everything  not  to  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye  ;  and  his  temper  seemed 
kept  in  a  chronic  state  of  irritation 
by  many  sentiments  of  his  fellow- 
servants,  which  he  held  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  hard  facts  of  the 
case.  He  delivered  his  mind  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  but  usually  culmi- 
nated in  song  and  dance.  He  was 
so  black,  that  a  reference  to  the  ace 
of  spades  fails  to  convey  any  impres- 
sion of  him ;  yet  he  would  shut  his 
eyes,  and  shout  out,  apparently  in  an 
ecstasy  of  triumphant  conviction,  — 

"  You  may  wash,  and  you  may  scrub, 
You  may  paint,  and  you  may  rub ; 
But  a  nigga  '11  be  a  nigga  till  he  dies !  " 

This  contempt  for  their  own  race 
is  a  favorite  form  of  colored  wit.  A 
huge  black  waiter  who  once  ruled  us, 
used  scornfully  to  say  of  the  other 
servants,  "  If  you  want  a  thing 
done  wrong,  just  send  a  nigga  to  do 


it !  w  And  not  long  since,  walking  on 
the  street,  I  saw  a  regular  corn-field 
darkie  deliberately  lift  his  foot  and 
kick  a  sable  brother  who  sat  upon  a 
flour-barrel  near  him,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  with  infinite  relish, 
"I  can  always  kick  a  mule  and  a 
nigga ! " 

The  way  in  which  evil  is  some- 
times suggested  to  the  immature 
minds  of  servants  and  children  by 
accusing  them  on  speculation  of  some 
fancied  wrong-doing,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  thus  shown  the  prac- 
ticability of  acts  which  they  would 
otherwise  suppose  impossible  for  the-m 
to  accomplish,  has  seldom  been  better 
illustrated  than  in  a  story,  which  still 
circulates  in  Virginia,  concerning  a 
negro  boy  "  which  his  name  it  was  " 
Bill.  He  was  owned  by  an  eccentric 
old  lady,  whose  suspicious  temper 
made  life  a  burden  to  herself  and 
every  one  around  her.  One  day  she 
sent  Bill  down  into  the  cellar  to  draw 
cider  for  dinner.  The  cellar  contained 
also  some  fresh  butter;  and,  as  the 
boy  failed  to  re-appear  within  a  reason- 
able time,  she  began  to  fear  for  its 
safety.  Going  to  the  head  of  the 
stairway,  she  called  to  him,  — 

"  Bill,  what  are  you  doing  down 
there  ?  I  know  you  are  stealing  that 
butter ! " 

"Law,  missis,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  how  could  I  steal  de  butter  ?  Whar 
is  I  got  to  put  it  ?  " 

"Why,  you  could  hide  it  in  your 
shirt-bosom,"  she  incautiously  an- 
swered. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Massa  John," 
said  the  grinning  negro,  as  he.  after- 
wards told  the  story  to  my  grand- 
father, "  I  never  wanted  for  butter 
from  that  day  !  " 

The  real,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
scious, creed  of  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons is  well  expressed  in  the  advice 
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given  by  an  old  black  man  to  a  wild 
young  Virginian  :  — 

"Massa  Richard,"  said  this  hoary 
evil-doer,  solemnly  lifting  up  his  hand 
to  emphasize  his  admonition,  "if 
there  is  a  hereafter,  don't  carry  on  — 
but,"  he  added,  suddenly  breaking 
out  into  enthusiasm  and  a  broad  grin, 
"  if  there  ain't  no  hereafter,  carry  on 
powerful ! " 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  adopted  the 
latter  half  of  his  sable  mentor's  in- 
struction with  a  readiness  with  which 
advice  is  seldom  received,  or,  at  least, 
acted  upon. 

Talking  of  a  future  existence  re- 
calls the  opinion  pronounced  upon 
his  own  prospects,  and  those  of  his 
race,  by  an  elderly  mulatto  man,  the 
dining-room  servant  in  a  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  R-appahannock.  He 
was  overwhelmingly  genteel ;  and  to 
see  him  solemnly  retreat  to  his  but- 
ler's pantry  before  allowing  himself 
the  luxury  of  a  smile  or  a  cough,  made 
one  quite  ashamed  to  indulge  in  such 
demonstrations.  He  scarcely  ever 
spoke  ;  but  when  he  did  so,  it  was  to 
express  some  decided  conviction  as  to 
the  inevitable  destiny  of  his  race  in 
this  world  and  the  next. 

"  It's  no  use  to  tell  me,"  .he  would 
jerk  out  in  short  sentences,  "that 
white  folks  and  niggas  are  going  to 
the  same  place  in  heaven.  Sure  as 
you  are  born  there'll  be  a  quarter 
built  off  for  us  to  live  in.  And  they'll 
have  something  for  us  to  do:  why, 
they'll  set  us  to  pushing  along  the 
clouds,  if  they  can't  find  any  thing 
else." 

His  expectations  for'the  future  dif- 
fered singularly  from  the  views  of 
most  negroes,  who  almost  invariably 
state  that  they  are  "  going  to  glory." 
Their  hopes,  as  expressed  in  very  fig- 
urative language,  struck  him  as  an 


instance  of  self-delusion  conflicting 
with  cause  and  effect ;  and  he  repudi- 
ated any  participation  in  them  with 
utter  scorn. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  driving  his 
mistress  over  the  old  bridge,  which, 
before  the  war,  connected  Falmouth 
and  Fredericksburg ;  when  midway, 
they  encountered  a  wagon  containing 
a  negro  trader  and  his  gang  of  slaves. 
The  lady —  one  of  those  conscientious 
owners  whose  hereditary  servants 
were  to  them  a  responsibility  second 
only  to  their  children  —  watched  the 
scene  with  pity  and  pain  in  her  face ; 
when  the  negro,  looking  straight  at 
her,  suddenly  said  in  his  abrupt,  deci- 
sive way, — 

"I  think  that's  'bliged  to  be. 
Somebody's  got  to  do  the  work  ! "  and 
then  turned  as  suddenly  back  to  his 
horses,  and  probably  did  not  speak 
again  within  her  hearing  for  a  month. 

He  had  evidently  thought  out  the 
whole  situation,  and  calmly  accepted 
it,  as  arising  from  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  things.  Since  the  war 
he  has  become  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
Ohio,  and  I  confess  to  some  curiosity 
concerning  his  present  ideas  of  exist- 
ence. Possibly  he  finds  hard  work 
and  an  acceptance  of  facts  quite  as 
necessary  to  the  freedman  as  to  the 
slave. 

In  almost  every  Virginian  family, 
there  are  numberless  traditions  of  the 
colored  class.  Around  each  master 
cluster  stories  of  his  servants ;  and 
those  elderly  aunts,  who  are  always 
mighty  in  family  lore,  will  deal  you 
out  such  incidents  without  measure. 
Such  anecdotes  are  handed  down  with 
the  acres,  and  cherished  with  almost  a 
feudal  sentiment.  Each  rising  gen- 
eration is  not  only  told  in  the  words 
of  the  song  that,  — 
"  Your  grandfather  was  a  wonderful  man," 
but  is  also  instructed  that  his  body- 
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servant,  or  coachman,  or  other  retainer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  was  likewise  a  re- 
markable character.  The  patriarchal 
relation  between  master  and  slave 
thus  brought  to  view  is  the  fairest  as- 
pect in  which  slavery  ever  appears ; 
and  the  kindly  sway  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak  and  ignorant  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  remember,  even  now.  I 
recall  the  traditions  concerning  a  cer- 
tain old  plantation  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  whose  owner  of  fifty 
years  ago  was  a  man  to  whom  all 
helpless  beings  instinctively  turned 
for  care  and  protection.  This  old 
gentlemen  dearly  loved  his  joke,  and 
nothing  delighted  him  more  than  the 
answers  he  sometimes  received  from 
his  servants.  One  of  his  men  having  in 
some  way  learned  to  read,  was  contin- 
ually quoting  texts  of  Scripture  to  de- 
fend his  shortcomings.  He  had  charge 
of  the  corn  for  the  cattle ;  and  his 
master  soon  noticed  that  his  animals 
were  assuming  a  sadly  lean  aspect. 

"  Jack,"  he  said  one  day,  as  he  rode 
round  his  plantation  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, "I  don't  understand  why 
my  horses  are  so  thin,  when  I  give 
them  out  so  much  feed :  I  believe  they 
never  get  it,  —  that  you  steal  the  corn, 
and  sell  it  for  yourself." 

"Eh,  massa,"  laughed  the  negro, 

not  attempting  to   deny  the  charge, 

"  don't  you  know  the  Bible  says  you 

• '  must  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 

out  the  corn?'" 

"  Jack,  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  read 
your  Bible  to  very  good  purpose," 
was  the  rebuke  the  old  gentleman's 
conscience  compelled  him  to  adminis- 
ter. After  which  he  rode  quickly  away 
to  chuckle  over  this  novel  scriptural  de- 
fence of  theft  under  given  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  tell  the  story  with  a  delight 
which  quite  compensated  him  for  his 
pecuniary  loss.  v 

With  the  same  black  humorist,  his 


master  was  once  remonstrating  upon 
his  habit  of  escaping  all  exertion. 

"  Jack,"  said  the  mild  old  gentle- 
man, "what  makes  you  so  lazy?  I 
really  believe  you  are  afraid  of  work  ! " 

"No  indeed,  massa,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  negro ;  "  I  ain't  afraid 
of  work.  Why,  I  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep  by  it  any  day  ! " 

This  answer  seems  even  wittier  and 
more  deliciously  impudent  than  the 
famous  reply  made  to  Montaigne  by 
the  beggar,  upon  whom  he  was  ur- 
ging the  duty  of  helping  himself: 
"  My  dear  sir,  if  you  only  knew  how 
lazy  I  am  ! " 

Another  of  these  negroes  was  a 
standing  source  of  amusement  to  the 
young  members  of  the  family,  from 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  always 
received  the  announcement  of  a  death. 
Whenever  they  met  him  they  would 
tell  him  of  the  decease  of  some  one, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  person's  act- 
ual demise,  merely  for  the  amusement 
of  hearing  him  reply  in  dismal  tones, — 

"  Yes,  that's  what  we've  all  got  to 
come  to,  if  we  live  and  nothing  hap- 
pens!" 

But  the  most  singular  individual 
on  the  plantation  was  a  negro  named 
King.  He  was  a  native  African,  had 
been  both  a  king  and  a  cannibal  in 
his  own  country ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
these  distinctions,  ruled  over  all  the 
colored  people  upon  the  estate.  The 
white  children  regarded  him  with 
actual  terror,  from  an  agreeable  cus- 
tom he  had  of  frightening  them  almost 
out  of  their  small  wits  by  leering  at 
them  and  smacking  his  lips,  as  he 
announced,  "Pickaninny  fingers  very 
good  meat."  . 

In  the  pages  of  a  fairy  story  a  black 
ogre,  who  habitually  dines  upon  ten- 
der young  infants,  affords  the  childish 
mind  a  dreadful  but  delicious  excite- 
ment ;  introduced  into  real  life  and  the 
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home  circle,  this  individual  fails  en- 
tirely to  produce  the  same  pleasurable 
emotions.  He  is  a  far  too  tremendous 
realization  of  bad  dreams  and  youth- 
ful literature  to  be  received  even  with 
composure.  In  fact,  a  private  ogre 
is  not  a  desirable  piece  of  property ; 
and  his  owner  must  have  had  even  a 
less  enviable  sensation  than  that  of 
the  gentleman  who  purchased  the 
elephant. 

King  apparently  regarded  his  di- 
minutive fellow-beings  literally  in  the 
light  of  "small  fry;"  but,  as  such 
purely  African  proclivities  could  not 
flourish  upon  American 'soil,  he  must 
have  found  his  wonted  privileges  much 
curtailed  by  slavery,  and  doubtless 
sighed  for  his  native  land  and  un- 
limited pickaninnies  for  dinner.  The 
American  children  received  no  greater 
injury  than  the  fright,  which  they  de- 
scribed even  in  their  old  age  ;  but  they 
were  devoutly  thankful  when  Provi- 
dence saw  fit  to  take  him  from  their 
midst,  and  slept  more  easily  in  their 
beds  after  he  slept  in  his  grave. 
There  are  no  bright  sayings  of  his 
handed  down  to  us ;  for  he  did  not 
resemble  his  fellow-servants  in  pos- 
sessing a  pleasant  wit,  nor  did  he  add 
a  sense  of  humor  to  his  other  remark- 
able attractions. 

Another  native  African  was  Grand- 
daddy  Joe,  thus  called  by  every  one, 
from  his  master  down  to  the  smallest 
colored  child  on  the  plantation.  He 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  royal 
countryman,  who,  indeed,  was  from 
another  tribe. 

The  old  man  had  also  a  passion  for 
children,  but  it  displayed  itself  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner.  He 
would  carry  his  pockets  full  of  apples 
and  similar  small  treats  for  them,  and 
weep  pathetically  when  they  were 
sent  away  to  school.  He  was  a 
"  Dahomey  man,''  he  said  ;  and,  taken 


as  a  specimen,  he  would  certainly  lead 
one  to  surmise  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  are  a  much  maligned 
race.  The  general  impression  un- 
doubtedly has  been,  that  both  king  and 
subjects  have  made  a  specialty  of 
murder  and  bloodshed  ;  that  the  mon- 
arch is  under  a  yearly  obligation  to 
appease  the  ghost  of  his  father  by 
the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of 
human  beings,  and  that  he  discharges 
this  trust  with  strict  fidelity.  But 
recollections  of  the  traditions  of  Grand- 
daddy  Joe  induce  me  to  hope  that 
the  voice  of  slander  may  have  been 
heard  upon  African  shores  as  well  as 
in  more  civilized  regions.  In  this 
age  of  reconstructed  reputations,  when 
all  the  historic  sinners  are  being 
transformed  into  saints,  why  not  give 
the  king  of  Dahomey  a  chance  as  well 
as  Henry  the  Eighth,  Bloody  Mar}r, 
and  Robespierre.  Perhaps  the  sable 
monarch  suffers  from  an  unduly  sensi- 
tive conscience,  and  is  the  victim  of 
a  pure  filial  devotion  ;  perhaps  his  ten- 
der heart  is  torn  by  his  own  acts, 
which  are  dictated  by  a  stern  sense 
of  duty,  and  he  should  be  pitied  and 
honored  as  a  mental  and  moral  martyr. 
Undoubtedly  a  case  could  be  made 
out ;  and,  in  memory  of  Grand-daddy 
Joe,  I  recommend  the  subject  to  any 
one  who  may  be  in  search  of  an  unap- 
preciated hero,  of  whom  he  may  ob- 
tain undisputed  possession. 

The  descendants  of  this  old  man 
are  now  almost  innumerable.  His 
grandchildren  are  among  my  earliest 
memories;  especially  one  of  them, 
who  reigned  over  us  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  years  it  was  a  subject  of  doubt 
and  debate  in  the  family  whether  we 
owned  Lucy  or  Lucy  owned  us.  Like 
most  negroes,  she  attempted  to  use 
the  longest  words  as  a  part  of  her 
dignity;  and,  as  a  species  of  retribu- 
tion, invariably  misplaced  them.  Oc- 
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casionally  she  created  a  sensation 
by  her  mistakes. 

The  family  enjoyed,  one  winter 
evening,  the  combined  blessings  of 
a  sick  member  and  a  frozen  gas-me- 
ter ;  and  the  attendant  physician,  on 
his  way  to  his  patient,  kindly  instruct- 
ed the  servants  as  to  the  best  means 
of  overcoming  the  latter  evil.  Half 
an  hour  after  his  departure,  Lucy 
walked  into  the  dining-room  with  a 
grand  flourish,  and  announced  to  the 
astounded  family,  — 

"  The  doctor's  remedies  have  proved 
fatal!" 

To  whom  or  to  what,  whether  to 
the  patient  or  to  the  other  object,  she 
did  not  particularize  ;  but  upon  inves- 
tigation it  was  found  that  she  had 
reference  to  the  gas-meter,  and  that 
effectual  was  the  word  she  had  in- 
tended to  use.  As  was  once  observed 
of  a  sermon,  her  remark  was  "  very 
much  to  the  point,  if  you  could  only 
discover  the  point  it  was  to." 

She  was  the  self-constituted  guard- 
ian of  storehouse  and  pantry ;  and  the 
chief  grievance  of  her  life  was  the  en- 
tire liberty  given  to  the  children  of 
the  family  in  "perusing  around,"  as 
she  expressed  it.  Her  only  resource 
was  to  utter  her  mind  freely  on  the 
subject,  pathetically  as  to  the  present, 
and  prophetically  as  to  •  the  future. 
She  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  hus- 
band, and  consequently  was  addressed 
by  her  colored  friends  as  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd ;  but  the  only  evidence  we  ever 
had  of  his  life  was  his  death,  and  her 
granted  desire  to  do  homage  to  his 
memory  in  a  full  suit  of  mourning. 

Whenever  her  dignity  was  offended, 
or  her  wishes  crossed,  she  would  in- 
trench herself  in  superior  and  oppres- 
sive gentility ;  and  would  speak  in 
such  an  exasperating!  y  subdued 
tone  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
understand  any  thing  she  said.  If 


irreverently  desired  to  speak  louder, 
she  would  bridle  up  her  old  head,  ar- 
rayed in  its  many-colored  handker- 
chief, and  gaze  mildly  at  us  in  pity- 
ing contempt  for  our  want  of  good 
breeding  5  while  she  paid  not  the  least 
attention  to  the  request  for  increased 
volume  of  voice.  She  would  then  find 
some  reason  to  give  general  approv- 
ing descriptions  of  how  "  old  Missis  " 
(some  ancestress  who  had  been  at  rest 
nearly  fifty  years)  always  did  under 
corresponding  circumstances ;  and,  as 
the  ancestral  course  was  invariably 
in  directest  opposition  to  our  action, 
the  unavoidable  conclusion  was,  that 
the  race  had  sadly  degenerated  with 
lapse  of  time.  She  was  a  veritable 
"  new  broom,"  and  could  only  be 
made  to  "  sweep  clean  "  by  constantly 
changing  her  class  of  duties.  Conse- 
quently she  revolved,  like  a  planet,  in 
an  orbit  of  occupations ;  and  was  thus, 
by  skilful  management,  made  to  fill 
to  perfection  every  household  position 
from  ladies'  maid  to  cook.  The  old 
woman  was  undoubtedly  "  a  trial ;  " 
yet,  when  she  obtained  her  freedom, 
we  found  that  we  could  have  better 
spared  a  better  servant. 

But  her  dependence  is  scarcely 
changed  by  her  new  status ;  for  she 
shares  the  somewhat  prevailing  idea 
among  liberated  family  servants,  — 
that  they  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  blessings  of  slavery  and  of  free- 
dom at  the  same  time,  —  and  applies 
for  aid  and  comfort  as  unhesitatingly 
as  of  yore.  Her  dignity,  though,  is  as 
dear  to  her  as  ever ;  and  some  time 
since  she  sent  for  a  legal  member  of 
the  family  to  will  away  solemnly  her 
worldly  possessions,  which  were  dis- 
covered to  be  forty  dollars  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  The  grandeur  of  making 
a  will,  of  formally  putting  her  mark 
to  the  document,  and  thus  endowing  a 
female  relative  with  all  her  earthly 
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goods,  was  a  far  greater  pleasure  than 
spending  the  money  upon  her  own 
wants  could  have  been  to  the  old 
woman  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  would  suf- 
fer hunger  before  surrendering  the 
proud  position. 

My  first  recollection  is  of  a,  nur- 
sery presided  over  by  my  "  mammy," 
an  old  black  woman,  whom  I  now 
know  to  have  been  of  grenadier  pro- 
portions and  amazing  ugliness,  but 
whom  we  children  then  regarded  as 
perfection. 

"  My  mammy  ain't  back,"  shouted 
out  my  three-year-old  brother,  in 
indignant  protest  and  imperfect  Eng- 
lish to  some  one  who  was  teasing  him 
by  stating  her  color  to  be  that  of  ink. 

"Well,  what  is  she,  then  ?  "  asked 
the  individual,  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  other  shade  it  could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  or  boy  to  call 
her. 

"  She's  bown,"  the  youngster  de- 
cidedly replied,  and  refused  to  look 
upon  her  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  brunette  beauty. 

Perhaps  our  admiration  arose  partly 
from  the  fact,  that  her  system  of  rear- 
ing children  might  have  been  con- 
densed into  two  words,  —  unlimited 
spoiling.  The  plan  has  its  advantages, 
but  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  rather  too 
far ;  as  upon  one  occasion,  when  she 
nearly  put  an  end  to  my  mortal  days 
at  the  age  of  three,  by  allowing  me 
to  eat  green  paint,  naively  remarking 
with  complete  self-satisfaction,  "The 
child  cried  for  it,  and  of  course  I  had 
to  give  it  to  her ! " 

The  negroes  south  of  the  Potomac 
are  chiefly  Baptists,  firm  believers  in 
baptismal  regeneration ;  but  among 
the  colored  population  of  Baltimore 
the  Methodists  very  largely  outnum- 
ber all  other  denominations. .  Among 
them  my  mammy  "  got  religion," 
soon  after  she  was  brought  from  Rich- 


mond ;  and  she  used  to  sing  with  sin- 
cere devotion,  — 

"  I  never  found  no  peace  nor  res' 
Until  I  jined  the  Methodes' ; 
And  now  I  always  feels  de  bes* 
When  I'm  among  de  Methodes' !  " 

At  five  or  six  years  of  age,  one  of 
my  choicest  recreations  consisted  in 
being  taken  by  her  to  "class  "  at  one 
of  the  old  colored  churches  ;  listening 
for  hours  to  the  black  members  as 
they  rose  and  gave  in  their  experi- 
ences. The  matter  of  these  discourses 
was  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  the 
manner ;  but  the  unbroken  rows  of 
black  faces,  and  the  odd  sing-song 
intonation  of  the  speakers,  greatly 
tickled  my  childish  fancy.  I  had 
some  general  idea  of  the  supposed  in- 
tention and  purpose  of  the  assembly ; 
but  it  struck  me  far  more  as  an  ex- 
citing amusement  than  as  a  religious 
ceremony.  The  novelty  of  the  posi- 
tion delighted  me,  combined  with 
that  curiods  pleasure  which  is  afforded 
to  the  human  mind,  even  in  its  in- 
fancy, by  an  adventurous  conscious- 
ness of  being  out  of  one's  natural 
place.  Like  Reginald  Bazalgette, 
the  charm  of  whose  repast  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  "  had  never  had  a 
dinner  before  which  was  all  apples," 
my  pleasure  in  these  gatherings 
sprang  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
that  I  had  never  been  to  meetings  be- 
fore which  were  all  negroes. 

Coming  home,  I  would  describe  the 
scene,  gravely  alluding  to  "brother" 
and  "sister"  So-and-so,  as  they  ad- 
dressed one  another,  supposing  those 
titles  to  be  component  parts  of  their 
names.  For  one  old  woman,  called 
Sister  Ann,  I  conceived  a  deep  and  last- 
ing affection,  founded  upon  a  solid 
basis  of  sugar  and  ginger-cakes  ;  but 
the  personalities  of  the  others  have 
faded  from  my  memory. 

My  mammy   was  much  given   to 
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saying  her  prayers,  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  her  other  duties.  In 
consequence  of  this,  my  little  brother 
one  morning  walked  into  the  break- 
fast-room with  his  hair  in  pristine 
confusion  after  the  night's  sleep. 

"Why  didn't  your  mammy  brush 
your  hair  before  she  let  you  come 
down  stairs  ?"  inquired  his  mother  in 
astonishment. 

"  She  touldn't.  She's  turn  down," 
he  responded  with  reproving  solemnity. 

"  She's  what  ?  "  asked  his  mother, 
completely  bewildered  by  this  mysti- 
cal expression. 

"  She's  pwayin !  "  he  screamed  out, 
put  entirely  beyond  his  small  patience 
by  what  he  considered  her  mingled 
stupidity  and  irreverence. 

But  we  very  seldom  suffered  from 
.even  religious  neglect;  for  her  care 
and  devotion  were  untiring,  both  in 
health  and  in  sickness.  She  was 
truly  a  Christian  woman  ;  and  I  think 
of  her  now  as  a  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant who  has  entered  into  the  joy  of 
her  Lord. 

Experience  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fatter  and  blacker  old 
colored  women  are,  the  greater  is 
their  tendency  to  express  in  song  the 
higher,  tenderer,  and  more  ethereal 
emotions  of  the  heart  and  soul.  In 
the  black  female  constitution,  there 
seems  to  exist  a  curious  connection 
between  sentiment  and  avoirdupois 
weight;  apparently  they  increase 
together  according  to  some  undis- 
covered law.  I  was  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  some  time  ago  by  enter- 
ing a  kitchen  rather  suddenly,  and 
finding  the  cook,  who  looked  like  a 
feather-bed  tied  in  the  middle,  sitting 
by  the  window,  gazing  sentimentally 
into  space,  while  she  sang,  — 

"  No  one  to  love,  none  to  caress, 
Wandering   alone  through  the  world's  wil- 
derness." 


I  left  her  undisturbed ;  lacking  the 
moral  courage  to  break  in  upon  such 
soft  sorrow  with  mere  household  mat- 
ters, to  destroy  such  dreams  by  men- 
tioning dinner. 

A  gentleman  in  Eichmond  pos- 
sessed, some  years  ago,  a  washerwo- 
man who  weighed  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  This  female 
Falstaff  literally  gave  voice  to  all  her 
feelings.  From  morning  until  night 
she  sang  hymns,  in  the  mingled 
whine  and  moan  peculiar  to  her  race 
and  years,  a  sound  which  no  words 
can  describe.  The  hymn  she  chiefly 
affected  was  one  illustrative  of  that 
fine  dissatisfaction  with  terrestrial 
joys  which  is  the  mark  of  a  superior 
soul.  Negro  accent,  tone,  and  pro- 
nunciation, —  above  all,  their  alter- 
nate emphasis  and  drawling  prolon- 
gation of  certain  syllables  —  cannot 
be  put  upon  paper ;  but  as  nearly  as 
the  hymn  can  be  expressed  in  print, 
it  ran  thus,  — 

"  Looks  to  de  East,  looks  to  de  West, 
Soul  don't  find  no  bit  o'  rest  ; 
Don't  wan'  t'  stay  here  no  longer. 
In  de  mornin',  in  de  mornin', 
I'll  jine  de  happy  band  in  de  mornin'. 

Dough  you  see  me  go  long  so, 

Has  my  trials  here  below, 

Don't  wan'  t'stay  here  no  longer. 

In  de  mornin/  in  de  mornin', 

I'll  jine  de  happy  band  in  de  momin'." 

This  chant  rising  perpetually  in 
one's  back  yard,  threatens  the  Cau- 
casian mind  with  distraction ;  and 
such  was  its  effect  upon  a  member  of 
the  family  who  read  law  in  an  adja- 
cent room,  that  he  went  down  and 
laid  the  case  before  the  old  woman, 
offering  her  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to 
stop.  She  took  the  money,  and  held 
honestly  to  her  bargain  until  the  next 
Monday  morning,  when  she  burst  out 
with  the  same  hymn  with  increased 
vigor;  stating  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  hang  out  clothes  unless 
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allowed  that  particular  spiritual  stimu- 
lant. It  was  so  evidently  the  truth, 
that  the  young  gentleman  succumbed 
as  before  the  power  of  fate ;  only 
trusting  that  she  might  one  day 
carry  out  her  intention  to  "jine  de 
happy  band  in  de  mornin',"  thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  sufferings  and  to 
hers. 

Before  the  war  there  lived  on  a 
plantation  near  Lynchburg  an  old 
colored  preacher,  whose  sermons  were 
truly  remarkable.  One  day  his  mas- 
ter, who  happened  to  be  passing, 
paused  to  listen  to  him  as  he  dis- 
coursed to  his  fellow-servants.  His 
subject  was  hell  and  its  horrors ;  which 
he  described  in  terrible  terms,  declar- 
ing, that  there  was  "  whippin  g  and 
whaling,  and  snatching  out  of  teeth." 
He  then  proceeded,  with  a  touch  of 
Dantesque  vigor,  to  tell  his  hearers 
that  hell  was  a  region  of  fearful  cold, 
where  ice  and  snow  covered  all 
things, -and  where  freezing  was  the 
favorite  punishment. 

"  Why,  Caesar,"  said  his  master  the 


next  time  they  met,  curious  to  learn 
why  the  preacher  differed  so  strongly 
from  the  usually  accepted  theory  of 
the  infernal  regions,  "  what  makes 
you  tell  my  servants  that  hell  is  a 
cold  place  ?  " 

"  Law,  massa,  I  don't  dare  to  tell 
them  people  nothing  else  !  Why,  if  I 
was  to  say  that  hell  was  warm,  some 
of  them  old  rheumatic  niggas  would 
be  wanting  to  start  down  thar  the 
very  first  frost !  " 

These  little  sketches  of  negro  traits 
and  colored  characters  have  at  least 
one  merit,  —  they  are  genuine.  They 
represent  actual  negroes,  as  I  have 
known  them  by  the  seeing  of  the  eye 
and  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  To 
many  persons  now  living  they  would 
recall  a  succession  of  familiar  black 
faces.  To  the  general  reader  I  hope 
they  at  least  may  have  the  value 
which  pertains  to  truth,  even  in  its 
humblest  form;  for  in  reference  to 
each  anecdote  and  incident  I  might 
misquote  Touchstone's  words,  —  "a 
poor  story,  but  mine  own  !  " 


PETS  AND  THEIR  LONG  LIFE. 


BY    REV.    ELI   HARTNESS. 


IT  was  nothing  but  a.  dog,  and  his 
name  was  Peter.  And  he  derived  his 
name  originally  from  his  being  a  pet, 
and  "  pet "  was  only  prolonged  to 
'*  Peter."  He  was  a  black-and-tan 
terrier,  I  suppose  of  pure  blood,  or 
nearly  so  ;  very  handsome,  very  grace- 
ful, full  of  animation ;  a  very  happy 
creature,  with  a  very  loving  heart. 
He  was  sent  to  us  by  a  friend ;  and 
came  by  express  in  a  little  box,  when 
he  was  but  a  few  days  old.  I  doubt 
if  his  eyes  had  yet  become  fairly 
open.  The  cover  of  the  box,  besides 
)ur  address,  had  on  it  the  inscription, 
20 


"  Please  give  me  something  to  eat." 
Neither  my  wife  nor  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him  when  he  came.  We  knew 
nothing  about  dogs,  nor  much  about 
any  dumb  animals ;  and  we  had  often 
been  annoyed  by  dogs  kept  as  pets  in 
parlors,  by  their  inconvenient  attempts 
at  familiarity,  when  we  went  to  call 
on  the  master  or  mistress,  not  on 
them.  But  a  gift  from  a  friend, 
and  such  a  friend  too,  —  of  so 
many  personal  excellences,  giver  of 
so  many  good  gifts  to  friends,  and  of 
such  large  beneficence  to  the  poor 
too,  whom  he  made  his  friends,  and 
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one  with  whose  name  a  thousand 
pleasing  associations  were  connected  — 
that  altered  all.  The  little  fellow 
was  welcomed  at  once  to  caresses,  and 
the  pleasure  he  began  to  give  at  once 
was  unbounded. 

His  life  was  in  no  wise  remarkable. 
He  ate  his  fill.  He  frolicked  about ; 
he  whined  and  cried  ;  and  he  barked 
when  we  laughed.  He  committed 
nuisances.  He  dug  holes  in  the  gar- 
den, and  destroyed  flowers.  He  car- 
ried off  our  shoes  and  slippers,  tugged 
at  boots  heavier  than  he  was,  and 
gnawed  badly  a  leather-bound  book 
that  happened  to  be  on  the  floor. 
He  chased  the  chickens,  and  quite 
drove  off  a  pair  of  ducks,  he  was  so 
fond  of  seeing  them  fly ;  and  I  never 
recovered  them,  nor  the  brood  that 
was  born  to  them.  He  barked  at  all 
comers  as  soon  as  he  was  big  enough, 
ran  after  all  the  wagons  in  the  street, 
and  generally  was  in  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief. The  children  all  over  the  vil- 
lage became  very  fond  of  him,  for  he 
went  everywhere  after  them  ;  except 
one  or  two  little  girls,  on  whom  he 
jumped  with  so  much  force  in  his 
caresses  as  to  throw  them  over.  He 
always  went  by  our  surname  as  well 
as  his  own  "Christian"  name,  —  a 
token  of  the  interest  he  inspired. 
He  fell  into  more  sad  disgrace  at  one 
time,  when  he  was  about  fifteen 
months  old,  and  gave  me  to  inquire 
whether  I  should  not  be  obliged  to 
part  with  him  entirely :  he  chased  my 
neighbor's  sheep.  They  were  cosset- 
lambs  :  they  had  been  greatly  fright- 
ened by  dogs  a  few  days  before,  and 
one  of  their  number  had  been  killed 
by  some  dog  and  devoured.  But 
Peter, — would  he  injure  a  sheep? 
"Well,  yes,  they  said :  little  dogs  will 
sometimes  run  a  sheep  down  worse 
than  large  ones.  And  little  dogs  bite, 
though  only  in  play  ;  and,  if  one  should 


bite  too  hard,  the  sheep  would  lie 
down  at  once  without  resistance,  and 
even  the  little  dog  might  fall  to 
then,  and  take  his  fill.  We  tied  him 
up  at  home  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
sheep  were  put  under  cover ;  and, 
when  they  were  out  again,  Peter  had 
grown  older  and  learned  better. 

Have  you  never  kept  a  dog? 
Then,  you  don't  know  one  of  the  best 
pleasures  of  life.  I  say  one  of  the 
lest  pleasures,  —  one  of  morally  the 
best,  as  I  esteem  it.  I  know  dogs 
have  faults,  and  sometimes  vices,  and 
sometimes  commit  crime.  I  know 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  tax 
their  owners  as  high  as  possible ;  and 
every  now  and  then  legislators,  and 
editors,  and  correspondents  of  papers, 
urge  the  killing  of  dogs,  or  putting 
some  end  to  the  breeding  of  them. 
But  the  owners  will  always  be  either 
a  majority  in  the  community,  or  else 
a  large  and  valuable  minority;  so 
that  the  breeding  will  go  on,  and 
dogs  continue,  —  guards  of  houses, 
barns,  and  cattle,  and  pets  in  the 
household  and  the  village. 

And  I  have  said  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  pleasures  to  keep  a  dog.  Peo- 
ple say,  It  is  a  shame,  it  is  beneath  a 
human  being,  to  make  pets  of  inferior 
creatures ;  that,  if  we  want  pets,  we 
should  adopt  children,  having  none 
of  our  own;  that  so  many  children 
have  no  homes,  so  many  no  happy 
homes,  so  many  live  endangered 
lives,  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
better  sense  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
love ;  that  we  are  false  to  the  great 
Creator  of  all,  when  we  put  the  unin- 
telligent, the  perishing  brute  in  the 
place  of  the  child.  All  this  seems 
very  reasonable.  It  would  be  so,  if 
only  we  that  make  pets  of  lower 
animals  were  more  highly  endowed 
and  more  highly  cultured  ourselves. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  responsibility 
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attending  the  care  of  animals ;  and 
there  is  an  overwhelming  responsibil- 
ity attending  the  care  of  a  human 
being.  If  a  child  is  born  to  me,  sent 
into  my  house  by  the  great  Creator, 
not  offered  to  my  choice,  but  put  upon 
me  whether  I  will  or  no,  there  is  no 
responsibility  at  the  beginning  star- 
ing me  in  the  face.  At  first,  only 
helplessness  appeals  to  me ;  then  all 
the  tenderness  of  the  heart  is  brought 
out ;  then  beauty,  loveliness,  charm 
me  ;  and,  when  the  serious  responsibil- 
ity of  the  care  of  the  child  begins, 
I  have  been  gradually  prepared  to 
meet  it.  And  if,  by  reason  of  care- 
lessness and  unworthiuess  of  my  own, 
I  fail  to  be  prepared,  the  responsibil- 
ity is  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  escape 
the  charge.  But  it  is  a  wholly  differ- 
ent relationship  to  look  into  the  face 
of  a  child  already  some  months  or 
some  years  old;  for  whose  coming 
there  has  been  no  expectation  and  no 
hope ;  for  whom  not  even  imagination 
has  prepared  a  way ;  who  can  make 
no  appeal  to  you  or  me,  in  its  help- 
lessness or  its  loveliness,  more  than  to 
any  other  person  of  all  the  world  be- 
side ;  and  then  to  begin  to  ask  what 
dispositions  it  will  develop,  of  what 
passions  it  may  be  the  slave,  or  what 
passions  it  may  curse  you  with  in  reck- 
lessness or  malignity ;  what  utter  ruin 
it  may  encounter,  despite  of  all  your 
efforts,  and  what  utter  misery  it  may 
ruin  your  heart  and  life  with;  ah! 
if  children  were  sent  down  full-born 
from  the  skies,  as  big  as  three  or  six 
or  ten  years  old,  and  left  at  some 
"  morgue  "  where  people  might  go  and 
get  them,  the  whole  race  would  come 
to  an  end  in  a  single  generation. 

But  it  is  a  very  simple  affair  to 
keep  a  horse  or  a  cow,  a  cat  or  a 
dog.  They  never  will  grow  up 
drunkards,  nor  take  to  the  street, 
nor  in  any  way  make  home  a  scene 


of  disgust  and  misery.  If  they  prove 
what  we  do  not  take  a  fancy  to,  we 
can  easily  dispose  of  them,  and  for- 
get them  ;  and  what  becomes  of  them 
we  think  is  no  affair  of  ours.  If  any 
pleasure  can  be  had  from  them,  we 
think  it  is  our  own ;  and,  if  they  in- 
flict any  pain,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
endure  it.  Their  faults  are  no  essen- 
tial trouble  to  us ;  and  we  never  lie 
awake  at  night  thinking  what  possi- 
bly may  become  of  them.  They  are 
of  short  life  too:  we  shall  not  meet 
them  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence ; 
and,  if  we  were  unexpectedly  to  come 
across  them,  they  would  not  be  bear- 
ing our  name,  nor  known  as  ours ; 
and  to  us  they  would  bring  no  dis- 
grace. As  to  the  next  world  too: 
who  thinks  himself  responsible  there 
for  his  horse  or  dog  ?  Who  expects  to 
meet  his  cow  or  his  sheep  in  heaven, 
—  brutes  that  perish  ? 

Animals  diffuse  around  them  a 
moral  atmosphere  :  that  of  the  dog, 
especially,  is  often  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired. You  never  heard  there  is 
any?  Be  good  enough,  then,  to  hear 
of  it  now.  Don't  you  see  that  a  dog 
has  some  moral  principle  ?  Do  you 
think  he  will  bite  you  ?  He  has 
teeth,  and  sharp  ones,  and  jaws  very 
powerful  in  proportion  to  his  size. 
But  when  he  comes  to  caress  you, 
and  uses  his  teeth  in  kissing,  see  how 
gentle  he  is.  He  seems  to  know  that 
he  may  hurt ;  and,  when  he  takes 
your  hand  into  his  mouth,  he  makes 
himself  careful  not  to  press  too  hard. 
When  he  plays  with  the  children, 
and  they  roll  him  over,  or  roll  over 
him,  you  know  how  all  his  strength, 
his  fierceness,  are  kept  under  control ; 
and,  though  he  must  be  often  hurt,  he 
gives  no  return  of  pain.  Has  he  no 
moral  principle,  when  he  waits  with 
his  long  patience  for  his  food?  sees 
it,  smells  it,  sees  you  enjoying  it,  has 
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all  an  animal's  appetite  too,  and  yet 
is  careful  not  to  disturb  you  till  you 
announce  your  readiness  to  wait  upon 
him  ?  How  charming,  too,  this  way 
of  his  in  his  want !  He  looks  up  into 
your  face  with  a  silent  eloquence, 
that  makes  so  tender  an  appeal,  that 
speaks  so  plainly  of  his  dependence 
and  your  providence,  that  a  hard 
heart  might  melt  to  answer.  His 
reverence  for  you,  consider :  his  mas- 
ter; his  owner;  lord  of  life  and 
death,  he  holds  you ;  all  his  being  he 
loses  in  you.  Your  law  to  him,  how 
sedulously  obeyed!  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments don't  bind  the  human  race 
so  strongly.  When  Luther  said,  "Here 
I  stand :  I  can  no  other,"  his  faith- 
fulness was  equalled,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  being,  oft-times, 
by  the  dog ;  and  Peter,  apostle,  did 
no  more,  according  to  proportion, 
when  he  said,  "  We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men ; "  and  his  love  for 
you,  better  than  meat  and  drink  to 
him  !  He  can  scarce  retain  himself 
when  you  return  after  an  absence. 
What  a  bright  and  cheerful  welcome 
he  gives  you !  And  when  you  find 
that  he  considers  you  a  divine  provi- 
idence,  a  supreme  lawgiver,  an  infinite 
wisdom,  are  you  not  moved  to  ask 
whether  he  is  not  more  faithful  to 
his  supreme  conception  than  you  are 
to  yours  ?  that  he  loves  the  only  god 
he  can  know,  better  than  you  love 
God? 

Perhaps  you  will  say  there  is  no 
moral  principle  in  such  an  excellence ; 
no  choice  between  good  and  evil ;  no 
character  thought  out,  determined 
upon,  and  having  a  growth  the  result 
of  effort.  Perhaps  something  of  this 
is  true.  But  let  us  understand  that 
goodness  itself,  and  goodness  the 
most  admirable  and  most  lovely,  is 
not  altogether  the  result  of  self- 
consciousness,  of  intelligent  choice 


and  determined  effort.  Some  people 
are  good  as  flowers  are  handsome,  — 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  born  so : 
all  their  dispositions  are  most  harmo- 
niously tuned  to  the  world  they  live 
in,  to  the  air  and  the  light,  to  wind 
and  rain,  to  food  and  sleep  and  action, 
and  to  all  the  world  of  humanity 
also.  Opposition  does  not  disturb 
them ;  disappointment  does  not  fret 
them.  They  have  great  hearts  full 
of  tenderness  and  love ;  and  the  face 
and  presence  of  man,  woman,  or 
child  always  call  forth  beams  of  love 
upon  their  faces,  and  ready  words  of 
love  from  their  lips.  Wherever  good 
people  of  this  degree  are  found,  who 
have  not  laboriously  meant  to  be 
good,  the  beginning  of  it  all  is  God. 
His  Spirit  shines  out  through  these 
happy  mediums.  We  love  them,  and 
cannot  help  but  love  them,  and 
ought  not  to  regard  them  otherwise 
than  with  love  and  admiration.  We 
want  such  for  our  companions,  we 
want  such  for  our  friends.  And  it 
seems  a  most  thoroughly  mistaken 
sophistry  to  cast  a  slight  on  natural 
amiability  and  loveliness ;  as  if  our 
grouty  attempts  to  live  by  the  laws  of 
integrity  and  goodness  were  as  much 
to  be  admired  as  goodness  without 
effort,  all  complete. 

So,  doubtless,  many  people  feel, 
when  they  introduce  so  humble  a 
creature  as  a  dog  into  the  household. 
They  have  succeeded  in  bringing  in 
a  new  moral  element.  It  isn't  a 
beast ;  it  isn't  a  brute :  it  doesn't 
make  the  members  of  the  family  un- 
happy nor  cross,  nor  set  them  a  bad 
example,  nor  in  any  way  lower  their 
moral  tone.  It  pften  calls  out  moral 
principle,  even  from  those  who  seem 
to  be  destitute  of  it.  A  man  will  be 
kind  to  his  dog,  who  will  be  kind  to 
nothing  else.  Thoughtless  children 
learn  to  be  good  to  the  animal  whom 
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they  may  easily  pain  and  easily 
please.  And  when  you  observe  the 
actions,  when  you  watch  the  motions, 
when  you  consider  the  life,  of  the 
household  pet,  you  will,  without  diffi- 
culty, feel  he  breathes  an  atmosphere 
of  goodness  around  him,  and  you  are 
better  for  his  company. 

The  happiness  of  the  lower  animals 
is  so  simple,  so  easily  brought  about, 
it  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to 
man  to  provide  .it.  A  friend,  a  farm- 
er, told  me  one'  of  his  happiest  sat- 
isfactions in  the  cold  winter  night, 
was  to  think  that  all  his  animals  were 
carefully  bestowed, — the  horse, the  cow, 
the  hog,  the  chickens,  each  protected 
and  provided  with  sufficient  warmth. 
Animals  seem  happy.  The  life  of 
the  dog  seems  often  an  instance  of 
happiness  pure  and  unalloyed.  How 
prettily  he  trots  about !  How  pleas- 
ant the  sound  of  his  little  claws  upon 
the  bare  floor  or  the  carpet !  What 
comfort  he  takes,  lying  basking  in 
the  warm  sun !  How  easy  to  engage 
him  in  play  !  It  is  not  quite  so  with 
a  child.  The  infant  seems  sometimes 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Carlyle's  infi- 
nite boot-black,  so  numerous,  so  un- 
ending, so  large,  are  his  wants.  And 
what,  sometimes  you  ask,  can  you  do 
with  the  child  ?  Born  into  the  infi- 
nite world,  and  seeming  to  look  through 
one  infinity  into  another  beyond,  and 
showing  plainly,  by  the  self-direction 
of  his  will,  and  by  the  sovereignty  of 
his  demands,  that  he  is  not  yours,  not 
dependent  on  you  alone,  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  you  supremely,  though  he 
may  be  your  own  child,  the  parent 
may  well  stand  amazed  at  such  a 
creature  that  has  been  born  to  him, 
and  find  himself  lost  at  thinking  what 
to  do  with  it.  But  the  demands  of 
the  animal  are  infinitely  less  :  his  will 
is  usually  far  feebler.  He  never  gets 
tired  of  his  playthings  j  never  finds 


out  the  mystery  of  them,  to  need  new 
ones :  the  old  play  lasts  him  as  long 
as  he  lives,  or  till  he  gets  grave  with 
age,  and  needs  no  play  more.  It  is, 
probably,  one  great  secret  of  the  fond- 
ness of  man  for  the  inferior  animals, 
that  he  can  provide  for  them  so  easily, 
so  easily  can  find  the  show  of  happi- 
ness in  them,  so  much  can  be  made 
happy  himself  by  a  reflection  into  his 
life  of  the  fulness  of  happiness  which 
they  enjoy. 

Yet,  after  all,  here  is  another  story 
to  be  told  about  them :  they  are 
not  so  much  ours  as  we  think ;  and 
our  responsibleness  is  often  far  greater 
than  we  are  aware  of.  Whence  did 
they  come  from  ?  and  where  do  they 
go  after  death?  Die  like  a  dog? 
Die  like  a  dog,  indeed !  '  What,  die 
faithful?  Die  watching  the  dead 
body  of  a  master  ?  Die  because  food 
was  distasteful,  because  life  itself 
could  no  longer  be  endured,  the  object 
of  supreme  homage  and  affection  be- 
ing taken  away  ?  This  is  a  noble 
death.  It  is  as  good  as  David's  refusal 
of  the  water,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
dying  from  the  wound  at  Zutphen. 
Brutes  that  perish  !  yes :  all  the  bru- 
tal part  of  them ;  but  what  of  this 
faith,  this  love,  this  adoration  of  supe- 
rior existences?  Does  this  die, — 
qualities  that  are  man's  highest  at- 
tainment also  ?  Oh,  no !  "  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  And  do  you  not 
see  that  the  dog  is  not  a  stone,  a  clod, 
or  even  a  vegetable  life  ?  The  table  at 
which  I  write  has  no  sense  of  me,  no 
memory  of  what  I  wrote  at  it  yester- 
day, no  care  whether  I  ever  sit  down  at 
it  again.  If  I  had  bought  it  at  the  sale 
of  Edward  Everett's  effects,  or  Daniel 
Webster's,  it  would  not  furnish  my 
poverty  of  thought  or  expression  with 
any  of  the  learning  that  had  been  ac- 
quired over  it,  or  the  eloquence  whose 
page  had  found  inspiration  while  sit- 
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ting  down  to  ifc.  But  my  dog  has 
memory,  has  thought :  he  is  an  intel- 
lectual being.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  charms  of  the  animal 
world.  Its  members  all  foretell: 
they  set  the  inward  nature  of  us  to 
work,  making  us  deal  with  them  as 
beings  above  the  dust,  not  of  a  day,  — 
as  themselves  immortal.  I  love  noth- 
ing that  dies.  I  love  the  eternal, 
spiritual  only;  and  how  truly  moral 
the  world  recognizes  the  lower  animal 
to  be  !  The  dog  has  his  conscience, 
as  I  have.  He  encounters  the  dread 
mystery  of  sin,  and  endures  its  pen- 
alty. His  remorse  is  as  truly  marked 
as  that  of  the  child  or  man.  He  sues 
for  forgiveness  from  his  superior,  the 
god  he  knows  how  to  worship ;  and, 
when  forgiveness  is  conferred  upon 
him,  his  heart  is  all  clean  again. 
Shall  I  meet  my  dog  again  in  another 
state  of  being?  What,  cats  and 
dogs  and  cows  and  calves  in  heaven  ? 

"  By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 

In  vestments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade  "  ? 

Ridiculous  as  all  this  sounds,  irre- 
ligious or  infidel  as  some  may  fancy 
it,  intruding  into  courts  no  eye  has 
yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  thought 
and  reason  and  faith  may  look  ahead, 
and  bring  back  a  new  argument  for 
the  society  that  prevents  cruelty  to 
animals. 

No :  I  don't  expect  to  meet  my  lit- 
tle dog,  my  little  Peter,  my  beautiful 
Peter,  in  heaven.  I  don't  suppose 
that  Jehus  will  drive  stage-coaches 
there,  four  or  six  in  hand,  nor  the 
farmer  go  out  with  armful s  of  hay  to 
feed  his  oxen  and  cows  at  the  man- 
ger; though  for  myself,  low  that  I 
am,  I  could  be  well  content  to  love 
oxen  and  cows  and  horses  and  dogs 
through  all  the  length  of  eternity 
that  my  imagination  can  pursue ;  and 


I  dare  suppose  that  if  the  Creator,  in 
his  realm  of  immortal  or  eternal  joy, 
thinks  fit  to  love  the  horse  or  dog,  and 
the  mouse  that  nibbles  at  the  cheese, 
and  the  lion  that  walks  the  woods,  I 
may  love  such  animals,  if  ever  I  get 
into  heaven,  through  all  my  heavenly 
life ;  though  where  these  animals  are 
to  be,  that  are  to  be  offered  to  my 
love,  I  do  not  now  pretend  to  inquire. 
But  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  we  need  not 
suppose  they  become  immortal  in 
their  present  shape,  and  with  no 
further  development.  Man  is  not 
immortal  in  that  way.  Whether  he 
rises  with  his  body,  as  of  old,  or  is 
invested  with  some  glorified  form,  or 
lives  pure  spirit,  uninvested  with  any 
resemblance  to  a  fleshly  integument, 
or  not,  he  passes  on  from  glory  to 
glory ;  no  longer  a  man,  —  an  angel  in 
the  world  above.  What  weaknesses 
disappear!  How  his  best  moments 
become  his  continual  life  !  How  his 
noble  deed,  the  rare  and  brilliant 
jewel  of  his  day,  multiplies  itself 
without  effort,  a  heroism  to  star  all 
through  his  new  biography !  How 
his  faint  efforts  or  highest  thought 
become  his  easiest  and  clearest,  and  the 
angel-idiot  becomes  the  Newton  of 
the  world  above.  And  easily,  in  our 
thought  at  least,  the  animal  life  shall 
find  a  similar  development.  The 
germ  is  created,  shall  it  ever  cease  its 
evolution  ?  Protoplasm  shall  be  filled 
with  thought  and  memory  and  love-. 
The  oyster  shall  no  longer  cleave  to 
the  rock,  or  to  the  muddy  bed,  but 
pass  on  to  some  higher  form  of  life. 
The  dog  I  cherish  now  shall  be  a 
man.  I  shall  find  him  as  an  infant, 
or  know  him  as  my  neighbor :  he 
shall  pass  on  through  all  degrees  of 
being  above  caninity,  as  he  has  al- 
ready, I  suppose,  passed  through  all 
degrees  below.  As  no  item  of  mate- 
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rial  force  has  ever  been  lost,  and  not 
one  atom  of  material  substance  has 
been  destroyed  since  the  world  began, 
but  assumes  now  one  shape  now 
another,  but  yet  apparently  incapable 
of  rising  to  any  higher  form,  is  only 
still  material  force,  or  material 
atom,  so  spiritual  force  and  spiritual 
substance  shall  never  be  lost ;  and,  as 
its  nature  is  development,  it  shall 
make  eternal  progress. 

And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  think  that 
all  our  treatment  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  is  so  effective  as  we  find  it  in 
moulding  their  character  here,  is  to 
have  its  influence  upon  them  in  every 
state  of  being  of  higher  degree  to 
which  they  shall  advance.  The  blow 
of  the  angry  man  upon  his  dog  will 
tell  years  hence  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  some  man  that  that  dog 
shall  be ;  and  all  the  love  that  we 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  dog,  that 
shall  go  so  far  towards  the  creation 
of  some  genial  poet,  some  loving- 
hearted  maiden,  some  large-hearted 
philanthropist.  You  are  sorry  to  see 
some  men  with  the  worst  characteris- 
tics of  the  lower  orders  abiding  in 
them.  "  Generation  of  vipers  !  " 
What  language  so  terrible  has  ever 
fallen  from  human  lips  !  The  viper, 
crawled  up  to  manhood,  but  bringing 
with  it  too  many  viperous  character- 
istics. "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that 
he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  Perhaps 
so,  —  a  bad  dog,  that  had  a  bad 
master ;  that  had  brought  its  evil  all 
the  way  along  from  lower  degrees 
still,  of  animal,  or  insect,  or  zoophyte 
existence,  and,  becoming  man,  could 
not  escape  from  its  canine  and  other 
lower  proclivities. 

But  to  return  a  little  way :  Do  you 
think  dogs  useless,  fit  only  to  be 
hunted  out  by  legislative  enactment 
and  by  city  police  ?  God  made  noth- 
ing in  vain  ;  and,  if  men  have  sought 


out  many  inventions,  they  could  not 
invent  all  the  sentiment  with  which 
dogs  are  regarded  throughout  almost 
all  nations  and  throughout  almost  all 
ages.  Dogs  useful  ?  I  will  not  say 
that  they  are  sometimes  kept  for  use, 
though  the  practical  economies  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  very  nu- 
merous. Suppose  that  no  thought  of 
usefulness  ever  enters  the  mind  of 
the  human  race  in  keeping  them; 
that  in  this  respect  they  seem  inferior 
to  the  horse  we  ride  or  that  draws  us, 
the  cattle  that  plough  and  carry 
loads,  and  give  milk  for  food  ;  inferior 
to  sheep  that  clothe  us  and  whose 
flesh  we  eat;  even  to  hens  and  chick- 
ens, with  their  eggs  and  meat.  Sup- 
pose the  practical  economist  pro- 
nounces them  a  wholly  useless  race 
of  beings,  and  wishes  they  had  never 
grown  up  out  of  wolves,  if  once  they 
belonged  to  that  fierce  race,  but  had 
been  hunted  out  of  existence  before 
ever  they  became  civilized ;  yet  there 
is  this  most  remarkable  about  the 
dog,  —  he  is  the  only  animal  that  is 
generally  kept  out  of  pure  love.  We 
don't  ask  if  he  earns  his  living.  He 
is  a  companion  in  solitary  walk,  in 
lonely  hours,  in  the  desolate  house, 
the  desolate  life.  We  talk  to  him  in 
our  pleasure,  in  our  pain ;  and  if  he 
does  not  answer,  still  we  feel  that  we 
are  answered.  He  amuses,  he  com- 
forts us.  Many  a  man  that  has  not 
quantity  of  being  enough  to  love  one 
of  his  own  species  finds  his  nature 
drawn  out  in  some  love  to  his  dog, 
and  shows  that  not  all  the  elements 
of  good  have  been  destroyed  in  him. 
The  dog  not  useful  ?  Well,  look  into 
his  deep  brown  eyes,  and  learn,  if 
you  have  never  learned  before,  that 
intelligible  usefulness  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  existence,  not  the  only 
answer  to  the  mystery  of  being  born. 
The  Creator  had  some  great  thought 
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in  his  mind  when  he  placed  us  in 
a  world  full  of  animated  existences, 
made  us  capable  of  understanding, 
that,  like  ourselves,  they  were  the 
work  of  his  hands  and  effluence  of 
his  spirit,  made  them  dependent  on 
our  providential  care  and  on  our  love, 
and  taught  us,  what  we  cannot  help 
but  feel,  even  if  we  do  not  acknowl- 
edge or  do  deny  it,  that  they  are 
filled  with  a  spirit,  and  kindred  with 
us  in  many  of  the  higher  elements 


of  manhood.  The  old  dispute  of  the 
theologians  of  homo-ousian  and  ho- 
moiousian,  which  raged  so  violently 
for  so  many  years,  admits  of  renewal, 
unless  you  admit  that  all  living  beings 
are  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
not  of  a  like  substance  only;  and 
some  new  Constantine  must  get  made 
a  new  Nicene  creed,  —  that  all  God's 
children  are  born  from  his  own  es- 


sence. 
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One  hundred  thousand  preachers, 
be  the  same  more  or  less,  instruct  the 
people  who  come  to  hear  them  in  their 
duty  every  Sunday.  How  many  more 
people  give  their  friends  similar  in- 
struction in  private  life,  no  one  can 
even  conjecture;  and  all  this  advice 
supposes  that  the  people  who  are  ex- 
pected to  do  this  duty  are  able  to 

SLEEP. 

Sleep,  good  Sleep,  and  enough  of  it, 
is  the  prerequisite  of  all  pure,  brave, 
true,  and  well-balanced  living,  if  that 
living  is  to  be  more  than  the  boatmen 
call  a  spurt,  a  sudden  strain  which 
cannot  be  prolonged. 

Sleep  is  itself,  therefore,  the  funda- 
mental duty  of  all  duties.  Yet,  as  I 
see  men,  it  is  apt  to  be  left  without  a 
thought  after  the  morning  salutation, 
"  I  hope  you  slept  well."  That  is  the 
whole.  How  if  you  did  not  sleep 
well  ?  Apparently,  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence :  you  must  weigh  the  sugar 
all  the  same,  or  calculate  the  discounts, 
and  be  responsible  for  all  the  cents  and 
mills  in  the  balance  sheet ;  you  must 
be  good-natured  to  the  children  ;  you 


must  explain  alligation  and  the  rule 
of  three  ;  you  must  do  all  your  duties 
just  as  if  you  had  slept  well.  It  is 
indeed  a  wonder  that  men  keep  up 
the  morning  salutation,  seeing  so  little 
comes  of  it. 

I  suppose  this  calm  indifference, 
which,  indeed,  is  almost  heroic  in  its 
stoicism,  springs  from  a  general  im- 
pression that  there  is  such  a  mystery 
about  Sleep  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it,  except  wishing  well.  "  Why 
in  thunder  am  I  plunging  about  in 
bed  here,  with  my  head  afire,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning  ?  "  says 
the  poor,  sleepless  wretch  to  himself; 
and,  if  there  be  no  green  tea  or  chicken- 
salad  to  charge  the  wakefulness  to, 
he  really  thinks  it  is  unaccountable. 
I  find  that  even  the  cyclopedia, 
which  seldom  considers  itself  foiled, 
speaks  of  Sleep  as  a  "  mysterious  con- 
dition." I  may  as  well  confess  that 
it  is  not  twenty-five*  years  since  the 
mere  physiological  conditions  of  Sleep 
were  understood.  Till  very  lately,  the 
old  mistake,  as  old  as  Galen,  has  been 
maintained,  which  supposed  that  in 
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Sleep  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
gorged  with  blood;  that  they  con- 
tained a  greater  amount  of  blood  than 
in  waking.  This  is  true  of  stupor, 
but  it  is  not  true  of  Sleep.  The  old 
Yankee  farmer  knew  better.  When 
he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  drew  out  the 
fire,  started  the  embers  anew,  "  toasted 
his  feet,"  as  he  said  ;  that  is,  he 
stimulated  the  circulation  in  his  legs, 
and  drew  blood  away  from  the  brain. 
He  could  not  have  explained  his  ex- 
periment ;  but  he  was  acting  on  the 
true  philosophy.  It  has  now  been 
made  certain,  by  the  very  curious 
observations  of  Dr.  Hammond,  and  of 
some  of  his  fellow-observers  in  Eng- 
land, that  in  Sleep  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  are  charged  with  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  blood  which  they 
contain  when  you  are  awake.  These 
observers  have  seen  the  depleted  ves- 
sels with  their  eyes :  they  satisfy, 
therefore,  the  requisitions  of  modern 
science,  which  believes  nothing,  as  I 
understand,  which  it  cannot  see  ;  and 
show  that  we  were  always  right,  when, 
in  preparing  carefully  for  a  comfort- 
able night's  rest,  we  said,  "  I  want  to 
get  the  blood  off  my  brain."  Dr. 
Hammond's  phrase,  in  his  admirable 
and  very  entertaining  little  book  on 
Sleep,  is  this :  "  I  think  it  will  be 
sufficiently  established,  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  that  Sleep  is  directly 
caused  by  the  circulation  of  a  less 
quantity  of  blood  through  the  cerebral 
tissues  than  traverses  them  while  we 
are  awake.  This  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  healthy  Sleep :  its  exciting 
cause,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  necessity 
of  repair." 

If  I  could  make  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  people  read  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's book  on  Sleep,  and  live  up  to 
its  doctrine,  I  should  be  sure  that  in 
just  so  many  lives  I  had  made  daily 
life  more  cheerful  and  serene,  and 


made  it  certain  that  daily  duty  would 
be  more  simply  and  effectively 
wrought  through. 

Now  that  the  physiology  of  Sleep 
is  so  far  understood,  we  are,  at  least, 
saved  from  such  blunders  as  Dr. 
Franklin  made  and  put  on  paper  in 
his  admirable  paper  on  the  "  Art  of 
Securing  Pleasant  Dreams."  Sleep* 
is  mysterious  as  all  the  functions  of 
life  are  mysterious,  —  digestion,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  any  others. 
But  its  mysteries  can  be  handled  just 
as  theirs  can  be.  The  causes  of  sleep- 
lessness can  be  removed,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  Sleep  can  be  accumulated. 
A  man  can  learn  how  to  sleep,  he  can 
prepare  for  Sleep,  he  can  determine 
the  proper  amount  of  Sleep,  and  then 
he  can  take  that  amount.  If  he 
believes,  as  I  do,  that  Sleep  is  the 
centre,  that  all  other  duty  depends  on 
the  duty  of  Sleep,  he  will  obtain  his 
requisite  amount  at  whatever  cost  or 
sacrifice.  He  may  not  be  famous,  he 
may  not  shine  in  society,  he  may  not 
be  rich,  he  may  not  be  learned,  but  he 
will  sleep  well.  If  I  rightly  under- 
stand life,  he  will  live  to  much  more 
purpose,  sleeping  well,  than  if  he 
were  famous,  rich,  learned,  or  an  or- 
nament of  society,  and  did  not  sleep 
well.  If  he  does  not  understand  life 
in  that  way,  he  had  better  not  follow 
me  in  this  essay.  I  contemplate  no 
half-way  work:  I  propose  to  teach 
some  people  how  to  sleep ;  but  they 
are  only  those  people  who  have  found 
out  that  without  regular,  pure,  sweet, 
good  Sleep,  nothing  turns  out  well. 

All  physiology  having  been  wrong 
in  this  business,  we  have  to  cut  loose 
a  great  deal  of  dead  wood  before  we 
can  go  to  work  simply  and  cleanly. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  poets.  Do 
not  think  of  Sleep  as  an  accidental 
jewel,  on  which  you  have  stumbled 
in  the  street.  Do  not  be  deceived  by 
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the  follies  of  omnipotent  youth,  the 
rash  extravagance  of  boys  of  seven- 
teen. Do  not,  I  mean,  regard  Sleep 
as  a  luxury  which  you  can  set  aside, 
or  can  take  on,  as  you  choose,  as 
you  might  wear  your  dress-sword 
instead  of  your  battle-sword,  or  your 
purple  velvet  frock  instead  of  your 
poplin.  If  Sleep  is  the  central  duty, 
on  which  the  management  of  human 
life,  and  a  man's  control  of  his  own 
powers,  depends,  it  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with  so. 

Distrust,  then,  and  do  not  use,  those 
rules  for  introspection  which  bid  you, 
after  you  have  retired  to  rest,  review 
the  day  which  has  passed,  and  exam- 
ine your  failure  or  your  success.  It 
is  a  question,  at  the  best,  how  fre- 
quent such  examination  should  be; 
probably,  at  the  most,  not  more  often 
than  three  times  in  the  year.  How- 
ever this  is  to  be,  such  an  examina- 
tion is  never  to  be  made  after  you 
have  gone  to  bed.  When  I  come  to 
show  you  the  methods  of  Sleep,  I  will 
show  why.  Distrust,  again,  all  old 
saws  about  "Six  hours'  sleep  for  a 
maid,  and  seven  hours'  sleep  for  a 
man/'  and  the  like,  which  undertake 
to  regulate  for  you,  as  by  some  ver- 
milion edict  of  a  Chinese  emperor, 
your  performance  of  this  absolute 
duty.  You  can  find  out  for  yourself, 
at  least  with  the  assistance  of  your 
physician,  how  many  hours  of  Sleep 
you  require;  and,  as  we  live,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  you  require 
nine  hours  of  each  twenty-four,  than 
that  you  can  make  six  answer.  The 
rule  for  the  decision  as  to  this  duty 
for  the  night  comes  in  the  rule  for 
the  duty  of  the  arrangement  for  the 
day.  That  rule  is  this,  as  well  stated 
by  Thomas  Drew :  that  no  man  has 
any  right  in  a  single  day  to  incur 
more  fatigue  than  the  Sleep  of  the 
ensuing  night  will  recover  from.  No 


man  has  any  right  to  draw  on  the 
capital  of  his  life,  that  is ;  or,  more 
simply  put,  no  man  has  any  right  to 
commit  suicide  by  inches.  Deter- 
mine for  yourself,  then,  how  many 
hours  of  Sleep  you  need.  Remember 
that  the  bedstead  is  built,  the  mat- 
tress laid,  the  sheets  and  blankets 
spread,  that  you  may  fulfil  this  duty, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  bed  is 
not  a  confessional,  in  which  you  are 
to  tell  the  story  of  your  sins  to  that 
exacting  and  morbid  priest,  yourself. 
The  bed  is  not  a  little  cabinet,  set  off 
from  your  counting-room,  in  which 
you  are  to  finish  the  calculations 
which  were  interrupted  by  the  bores 
who  came  in  at  your  office-hours. 
You  go  to  bed  to  sleep,  and  for  noth- 
ing else. 

For  similar  reasons,  distrust  all  the 
opening  choruses  of  "  Somnanibula," 
and  all  the  other  sentimental  poetry, 
which  teach  you  that  early  rising  is, 
of  itself,  a  virtue  and  a  praise,  when 
it  is  not  based  upon  the  legitimate 
conditions.  The  rising  of  the  sun  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  spectacles  which 
never  disappoints  one,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  morning  has  a  glory  which  is 
all  its  own.  The  instincts  of  life  are 
then  at  their  truest ;  and  in  the  open 
air,  beneath  that  blushing  sky,  the 
man,  new-born,  does  know  the  victory 
of  life  as  nowhere  else  and  at  no 
other  time.  But  he  must  not  think 
to  enjoy  this  spectacle  unless  he  have 
earned  it.  If  this  banquet  is  not 
spread  for  him,  he  must  not  taste; 
nay,  nor  even  look  on.  Let  him  never 
dare,  by  any  spasm  of  early  rising, 
to  usurp  a  throne  which  is  intended 
for  other  princes.  His  first  duty  is 
to  fill  out  the  hours  of  Sleep  which  he 
knows  he  needs,  before  he  attempts 
the  duties  of  that  day.  When  he 
has  done  so,  let  him  arise  from  his 
bed  with  the  majesty  and  promptness 
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of  a  child  of  God,  who  is  lord  of  his 
own  movements.  Till  he  has  done 
so,  let  him  never  think  to  share  the 
glories  or  the  luxuries  which  are  not 
his  own. 

And  let  no  man  talk  to  me  in  this 
comparison  of  his  other  duties  !  His 
first  duty  is  to  God,  — to  preserve  in 
health  and  activity  this  wonderful 
bodily  frame,  and,  day  by  day,  to  keep 
it  in  working  order.  No  other  duty 
compares  with  this  duty ;  for,  in  the 
discharge  of  this  majestic  duty  to  his 
Maker,  all  his  lesser  duties  are  in- 
volved. Was  your  sermon  dull,  as 
you  stood  before  your  people  ?  and 
whose  fault  was  that,  but  the  fault  of 
the  writer  of  the  sermon  ?  who  chose 
to  give  but  six  hours  to  Sleep  one 
night,  when  nature  needed  more ;  and 
so  came  to  the  writing-desk  with  an 
aching  head  and  a  fevered  hand.  Your 
duty  to  your  employer  required  you 
to  be  at  your  post  at  eight  o'clock  ? 
Yes ;  and  did  your  employer  thank 
you  that  you  came  with  brain  so  dis- 
ordered, and  nerves  so  sensitive,  that 
you  and  he  together  lost  hours  over  a 
balance-sheet,  because,  in  your  addi- 
tions, you  had  said  that  seven  and 
three  make  eleven  ?  Every  duty 
requires  that  a  well-balanced  man 
discharge  it,  —  body,  soul,  and  mind, 
each  alive  to  its  share.  This  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  every  duty 
requires  that  a  man  shall  have  his 
full  amount  of  Sleep  before  the  day 
begins. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  second  set 
of  readers  throws  down  this  essay  with 
disgust.  They  persevered,  when  they 
were  told  that  they  had  something  to 
do  about  the  matter  themselves  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  they  cannot  stand  the 
hardness  of  the  doctrine  now  pre- 
sented. "  The  man  is  a  brute  ! "  such 
a  reader  says.  "  Does  he  really  sup- 
pose that  people  lie  awake  on  purpose  ? 


Does  he  really  suppose  that  they  like 
to  have  all  the  fancies  and  troubles  of 
the  day,  all  its  emotions,  agreeable 
and  disagreeable,  come  careering 
through  their  brains  ?  and  that  they 
want  to  adjust  all  the  difficulties  of 
to-morrow  a  thousand  times  over  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  we  like  to  lie 
stark  awake  from  three  in  the  morning 
till  the  sun  rises,  with  the  company 
of  these  fantasies  and  these  cares? 
that  it  is  of  our  own  choice  that  we 
do  so  ?  and  then  have  to  drop  to 
sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion,  just  when 
we  ought  to  be  waking  ?  " 

No,  my  indignant  rebel,  —  who  but 
just  now  was  my  indulgent  reader,  — 
I  do  not  suppose  any  such  thing; 
but  I  do  suppose  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  —  nay,  I  may  safely  say 
in  fifty-nine  cases  out  of  sixty,  —  of 
such  wakefulness,  the  fault  has  been, 
sooner  or  later,  all  your  own.  It  is  to 
warn  you  against  the  blunders  which 
were  tinder  and  spark  for  that  fire  in 
your  brain,  consuming  the  pillow, 
and  keeping  you  awake  for  two 
or  three  of  the  best  hours  of  the 
night,  that  No.  I.  of  this  essay  is 
written.  It  is  to  show  you  what  to 
do,  when  you  have  committed  these 
blunders,  that  No.  II.  is  written. 
If  you  prefer  the  blunders  to  the 
Sleep,  you  will  read  no  farther.  I  told 
you  that,  substantially,  a  page  back. 
If  you  prefer  the  Sleep  to  the  blunders, 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  far- 
ther. I  have  no  doubt  that  a  person 
who  addresses  himself  to  the  duty  of 
Sleep,  with  a  strong  will  and  a  conse- 
crated purpose,  can  succeed  in  dis- 
charging that  central  duty  well.  To 
tell  the  truth,.!  am  not  writing  for  any 
other  person.  I  am  writin  g  for  persons 
who  have,  or,  at  the  least,  really  want 
to  have,  their  powers  under  control. 

Like  all  other  professors,  I  have  to 
warn  you  against  quacks.  There  are 
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plenty  of  recipes  for  Sleep  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  no  more  so,  alas !  than  Mr. 
Jlelps's,  —  which  you  may  find  in  one 
of  the  episodes,  I  think,  of  "  B/ealmah." 

Sir  Arthur  Middleton  lands  them 
all  on  an  island  where  Sleep  was  for 
sale.  Cranmer  interrupts  to  ask,  — 

"  What  was  the  sleep-medicine  like  ? 
I  mean,  what  did  it  look  like  ?  " 

Sir  Arthur  replies,  "I  object  en- 
tirely to  the  word  '  medicine.'  It  was 
not  an  opiate  j  it  was  concentrated 
Sleep. 

"  Well,  what  it  looked  like,  or  rather 
what  it  was,  was  a  soft,  semi-elastic, 
pulpy  substance,  of  the  most  beautiful 
blue  color ;  and  the  value  and  inten- 
sity of  it  was  exactly  measured  by  the 
intensity  of  the  blueness.  To  the 
touch,  it  was  more  like  a  sea-anemone 
than  other  thing  or  creature  I  ever 
touched. 

"There  were  various  kinds  of  .this 
sleep  -  substance.  The  lowest  could 
only  produce  a  troubled, .  dreamful 
Sleep ;  and  from  that  degree  it  went 
up  to  that  choice,  cerulean  blue  which 
produced  the  most  profound  and  ab- 
solute repose." 

Now,  we  cannot  go  Telemachusing 
through  oceans  and  islands,  looking 
after  concentrated  Sleep  which  feels 
like  a  sun-fish.  There  is  no  short- 
hand process  nor  empirical  ten-lesson- 
business  about  it.  This  duty  requires 
work,  not  to  say  prayer,  like  all  other 
duty ;  and  you  will  do  well,  are  your 
habits  bad  about  it,  if  in  a  twelve- 
month they  are  changed.  By  way  of 
trying  the  empirical  processes,  I  got 
hold  of  one  of  those  charming  books 
of  "Science"  which  Mr.  David  A. 
Wells  used  to  publish,  where  the 
scientific  results  of  a  year  were 
printed  together  with  an  index ; 
an  easy  way  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
called  "  the  new  education."  I  believe 
the  way  these  books  are  made  is  to  cut  , 


out  of  the  newspaper,  every  day,  what 
is  put  in  under  the  head  "  Science  ; " 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
arrange  them  in  "scientific  order." 
Well,  I  looked  out  "Sleep"  in  the 
index,  and  I  found  two  very  nice  rules. 
One  was  from  Hall's  "  Journal  of 
Health."  It  explained  that  it  was 
desirable  for  Sleep  that  this  organ 
should  lie  upon  that  organ,  and  that 
organ  on  another;  that  the  stomach 
should  press  on  something  else,  and 
something  else  not  be  pressed  on  by 
something  else ;  and  so,  in  short,  you 
must,  if  you  would  sleep  well,  always  lie 
on  your  right  side  :  a  good,  simple  rule. 
The  next  one  was  as  simple.  It  was 
from  Dr.  Burns's  "Anatomy  of  Sleep." 
It  explained  that  this  organ  must  lie 
upon  that  organ,  and  that  organ  upon 
another ;  that  the  stomach  must  press 
on  something  else,  and  something  else 
not  be  pressed  on  by  something  else ; 
and  so,  in  short,  you  must,  if  you 
would  sleep  well,  always  lie  on  your 
left  side  :  a  good,  simple  rule  too.  But 
it  is  so  hard  to  reconcile  such  rules! 
It  is  as  hard  as  going  to  hear  Mr. 
Frothingham  in  the  morning,  and  Dr. 
Hall  in  the  afternoon,  when  you  are 
trying  to  find  the  straight  and  narrow 
way.  Every  old  woman,  of  either  sex, 
or  of  whatever  age,  you  meet,  will  give 
you  some  such  recipe  for  Sleep.  Let 
me  take  the  prerogative  of  a  professor, 
and  declare  to  you  that  they  are  all 
idle,  unless  they  are  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple, —  on  the  principle  which  bids 
the  old  farmer  toast  his  feet.  What 
you  want  is,  that  the  blood  shall  not 
be  pressing  on  the  brain.  You  want 
to  draw  it  off  the  brain,  if  it  is  pressing 
there.  He  toasts  his  feet :  the  circu- 
lation there  is  faster  than  before,  and 
the  brain  is  so  far  relieved. 

Now,  the  brain  is  oppressed  by  a 
rapid  circulation  of  blood;  and,  for 
Sleep,  you  need  to  relieve  it  of  that  cir- 
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dilation  whenever  it  has  been  unduly 
excited  or  fatigued.  If,  for  instance, 
you  choose  to  bring  home  a  tangled 
series  of  accounts  which  perplexed  you 
at  the  store,  that  you  may  work  them 
out,  as  you  say,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening ;  if  you  choose  to  sit  up  till 
midnight  puzzling  on  them,  and  then 
to  go  to  bed,  —  why,  it  is  simply  your 
own  fault,  that,  after  the  first  exhaus- 
tion of  your  body  is  a  little  relieved, 
the  circulation  of  the  excited  brain 
becomes  so  rapid  that  you  find  you 
are  awake ;  and  that  you  lie  awake, 
hour  after  hour,  till  that  outrage  is 
revenged. 

And  this  means  you,  Matilda,  just 
as  well.  If  you  choose,  just  before  re- 
tiring, to  accept  the  tender  proposal 
of  dear  Frederic,  and  to  let  him  bring 
you  just  one  more  plateful  of  that 
nice  lobster-salad  j  and  then  to  change 
your  plate,  that  you  may  eat  a  slice 
of  coffee-ice,  and  one  of  vanilla,  on  the 
same  plate,  and  then  to  take  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  drink  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  wash  it  all  down,  as  dear 
Frederic  says,  so  wittily :  if  you 
choose  to  do  this,  do  not  say  it  is 
my  fault ;  it  is  certainly  not  my  fault. 
Do  not  say,  when  you  find  your 
head  on  fire  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  that  man  in  "  OLD  AND 
NEW  "  is  an  old  fool ;  that  you  are 
sure  you  want  enough  to  go  to  sleep, 
but  Sleep  will  not  come  ;  that,  if  wish- 
ing it  would  bring  it,  you  would  have 
been  asleep  long  ago.  That  is  very 
unfair  upon  "  OLD  AND  NEW."  For, 
for  practical  purposes  in  this  business, 
we  may  consider  the  stomach  and  the 
brain  as  one  organ,  so  intimate  is 
their  connection.  We  call  one  end 
of  it  "  stomach,"  and  the  other  end  of 
it  "  brain."  And  when  you  gratified 
Frederic  by  taking  those  several 
dishes  from  him,  and  did  such  vio- 
lence to  your  own  feelings  at  the  time 


as  to  set  your  stomach  to  the  hardest 
work  for  five  or  six  hours,  then  was 
the  time  that  you  really  determined 
that  you  would  lie  awake  from  three 
till  five  the  next  morning. 

You,  Matilda,  and  you,  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  Doyle,  both  need  to  go  to  bed 
•with  the  brain  as  quiet,  and  with  as 
good  chance  of,  remaining  quiet,  as 
Nature  wishes  and  intends ;  as  a  little 
child's  brain,  ^hen  that  child  is  well 
and  happy.  Now,  to  secure  this,  see,  — 

First  of  allj  that  the  brain  is  grad- 
ually rested,  as  the  day  draws  to  a 
close.  I  count  this  as  the  most  im- 
portant practice  of  all.  Do  not  work 
the  brain  in  the  evening.  Different 
people  will  fix  different  limits.  I  find 
a  good  working-rule  to  be  to  give  the 
brain  four  or  five  clear  hours  of  rest, 
of  the  simplest  occupation  only,  before 
bedtime.  Thus,  I  never  permit  my- 
self to  play  chess  in  those  hours,  or 
to  undertake  difficult  calculations,  or 
to  study  any  subject  of  difficulty, 
or  to  write  any  thing  but  the  most 
familiar  notes,  and  the  less  of  them 
the  better.  I  never  appear  before  an 
audience  in  the  evening,  excepting 
in  extreme  cases,  always  with  reluc- 
tance, and  with  extreme  and  excep- 
tional precautions.  I  deprecate  all 
reading  in  the  evening,  except  that  of 
the  lighter  and  more  amusing  char- 
acter ;  and  then,  I  am  sure,  the  best 
way  to  read  is  to  divide  the  labor  of 
eye  and  thought  among  different 
readers,  in  the  mutual  help,  reading 
aloud,  in  a  well-trained  family  circle. 
I  am  sure  that  the  passion  the  mod- 
ern world  has  had  for  the  more  stu- 
pid games  of  cards  has  been  largely 
fed  from  the  fact,  that  after  such 
games,  stupidly  played  if  you  please, 
the  players  have  slept  well.  You  suy 
the  game  is  frivolous.  That  is  just 
what  it  is ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  such  people  find  it  a  recreation. 
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The  exciting  games,  on  the  other 
hand,  particularly  the  gambling 
games,  where  there  is  hazard,  gain, 
and  loss,  are,  for  that  very  excitement, 
the  worst  possible  preparations  for 
Sleep. 

You  may  say  the  same  of  the 
drama.  If  we  really  could  bring 
about  in  a  country  village  the  ideal 
drama,  where  the  very  best  people  in 
the  place,  young  and  old,  would  vol- 
unteer to  amuse  their  neighbors  by  a 
dramatic  exhibition,  there  would  be 
an  entertainment  perfectly  pure.  If 
they  chose  to  act  "  Macbeth," 
"  Lear,"  and  "  The  Stranger,"  and  to 
act  them  well,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
trials  which,  as  the  queen  says,  "  mur- 
der Sleep  "  indeed  ;  but  if  they  chose 
to  play  the  bright  vaudevilles  of  Scribe, 
the  merry  little  plays  which  some 
of  their  own  number  would  write  per- 
haps, the  very  frivolity  of  the  enter- 
tainment would  make  the  Sleep  which 
followed  more  sure. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  than 
is  the  sweetness  of  the  Sleep  which 
follows  when  we  have  been  listening 
to  good  music ;  listening,  not  as 
critics,  but  as  those  who  know  enough 
and  not  too  much ;  enjoy  the  pleasure, 
and  reject  the  pain.  The  evening 
lecturer  sees  a  similar  illustration,  as 
he  sees  one  after  another  of  his  audi- 
ence lose  consciousness  before  the  dis- 
course is  finished.  This  result  may 
be  due  to  the  monotony  of  the  dis- 
course, —  a  branch  of  the  subject  of 
which  I  am  to  speak  in  No. 
II.  But  it  may  be  simply  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  rest  which  comes 
to  the  over-wearied  auditor.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia," 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  negro, 
so  soon  as  his  manual  labor  is  over, 
falls  at  once  to  sleep.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  princi- 
ple :  the  blood  recedes  from  the  brain 


so  soon  as  the  brain  is  relieved  from 
duty. 

Take  these  precautions,  or  such 
precautions,  to  keep  the  brain  from 
too  active  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
take  them,  not  for  one  afternoon  and 
evening  only,  but  for  every  afternoon 
and  evening ;  and,  in  more  than  half 
the  cases  of  life,  you  have  won  your 
battle. 

In  this  half  of  my  essay,  then,  I 
believe  I  need  speak  of  only  one  mat- 
ter more  ;  and  that  is  a  matter  about 
which  people  must  try  their  own  ex- 
periments :  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  wise  to 
eat  at  all  just  before  sleeping  ?  " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  hearty 
meal  will  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
wish  for  Sleep.  Dr.  Macnish  observes, 
and  very  wisely,  that  "  the  finished 
gratification  of  all  ardent  desires  has 
the  effect  of  producing  Sleep."  The 
reader  must  remember  this  of  all  ar- 
dent desires,  as  well  as  that  for  food. 
Eat  a  solid  piece  of  mince-pie,  and  go 
to  bed,  and  you  will  go  to  sleep  ;  but 
how  far  that  Sleep  is  "stupor" —  that 
is  the  question.  How  nearly  does  it 
approach  the  sleep  of  apoplexy,  the 
stupor  of  a  congested  brain,  not  the 
Sleep  of  a  relieved  one  ? 

You  are  a  fool  if  you  cannot  find 
out,  by  simple  experiment,  how  this 
matter  is  with  you  individually.  Do 
not  ask  even  the  doctor  for  a  rule. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  people 
often  lie  awake  from  hunger.  Hun- 
ger will  keep  you  awake,  Matilda,  as 
thoroughly  as  that  indigestible  lobster- 
salad  did.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also,  as  Dr.  Hammond  says,  that  most 
American  women,  at  least  of  the  cit- 
ies, are  underfed.  In  the  life  of  large 
towns  they  often  live  on  slops  instead 
of  food  j  and  they  do  not  have  oppor- 
tunities for  healthy  appetite.  Ke- 
membering  these  two  things,  so  often 
forgotten,  I  advise  for  sleepers  who 
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have  not  tried,  to  start  carefully  on 
"  a  slight  collation,"  as  the  Roman 
rubric  says,  before  going  to  bed,  — 
say  a  soda-biscuit,  that  you  can  put  in 
the  saucer  to  your  candlestick  as  you 
go  up  stairs ;  something  of  easy  diges- 
tion, that  you  may  make  sure  that  you 
are  riot  kept  awake  by  hunger.  You 
will  very  soon  be  able  to  say  how  far 
this  "  slight  collation  "  may  be  car- 
ried. 

The  best  night-cap  of  all  is  a  fresh 
walk,  of  a  mile  or  two,  with  a  lively 
companion,  in  the  open  air.  Come 
home  from  it  in  a  glow,  with  the  feet 
and  legs  warm  with  exercise,  take 
your  candle  and  your  cracker,  bid  the 
rest  good-night,  and  your  chances 
are  good,  if  you  have  not  worked 
the  brain  since  five  o'clock,  of  know- 
ing nothing  and  regretting  nothing 
till  morning.  This  is  on  the  sup- 


position that  you  have  a  window  open 
in  your  bedroom,  or  some  equally  ef- 
ficient ventilation.  For  people  who 
prefer  the  asphyxia  of  carbonic  acid 
to  the  sweet  Sleep  of  nature,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  grant  these  not 
difficult  conditions,  of  well-considered 
laziness  for  the  last  five  hours  of  the 
day;  a  brisk  walk  under  the  stars 
with  a  near  friend ;  food,  not  too  much 
nor  too  little,  and  that  easy  of  diges- 
tion ;  and,  before  Ella  has  read  you 
the  third  stanza  of  that  sweet  manu- 
script poem  of  hers,  you  will  not 
even  know  that  "  zephyr "  rhymes 
with  "  heifer  ; "  you  will  know  noth- 
ing and  regret  nothing :  in  which 
happy  condition  we  will  leave  you 
now,  to  take  up  in  No.  II.  the  ques- 
tion, how  you  can  mend  matters,  if 
the  proper  precautions  have  been 
omitted. 
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BY   THEODOR   FEDERHOHN. 
[Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown.] 


A  LARGE  railway  depot,  or  "  gare  " 
as  the  French  call  it,  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  works  called  forth  by 
the  power  of  steam.  It  is  only  through 
this  colossal  power  that  such  thousands 
of  people  can,  within  so  few  hours,  be 
transferred  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  another ;  and  it  is  .  consequently 
steam  that  collects  the  human  masses 
which  daily  stream  to  ami  from  the 
large  depots  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  The  life,  the  motion,  the 
murmur  of  voices,  the  rumble  of  cars 
rolling  back  and  forward  on  the  track, 
have  a  singular  effect  upon  those  who 
see  them  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  beginning  they  are  in  a  man- 
ner stunned  by  all  this  commotion ; 


but  soon  they  are  electrified  by  the 
general  activity,  and  hurry  up  as 
quickly  as  the  rest,  first  to  the  ticket- 
oifice,  then  to  get  their  baggage 
checked,  and  then  to  the  waiting-room. 
Here  they  find  plenty  of  company. 
There  is  a  party  arranging  how  to  ma- 
noeuvre themselves  into  good  seats 
when  the  doors  open.  Solitary  travel- 
lers are  observing  the  rest,  and  being 
observed  by  them.  Some  are  seated ; 
but  the  larger  number  stand  packed 
together,  and  fill  up  the  whole  room. 
The  hour  of  departure  approaches : 
they  grow  impatient,  and  begin  to 
grumble,  but  in  vain.  That  insensible 
Cerberus,  the  conductor,  walks,  with 
measured  steps  and  an  almost  scorn- 
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ful  look,  outside  the  closed  glass  doors 
which  separate  the  waiting  crowd  from 
the  cars.  All  at  once,  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  sudden  whim,  he  opens  the 
doors  :  "  Entrez  dans  les  voitures ! "  he 
cries ;  and  out  rush  the  whole  throng, 
in  almost  wild  disorder,  to  take  seats 
in  the  cars,  which  are  instantly  closed 
again,  and  roll  away  behind  the  puff- 
ing locomotive. 

It  was  a  beautiful  August  day,  some 
fourteen    years    ago.     An    immense 
multitude  of  people,  as  usual,  thronged 
the  "  gare  de  chemin  de  fer  du  Nord  " 
in  Paris.     In  the  second-class  waiting- 
room,  in  one  corner,  sat  a   young  girl 
about   twenty    years   of    age,    whose 
crimson  cheeks,  and  anxious,  almost 
tearful  eyes  gave  evidence  of  the  in 
quietude  she  felt   at   finding  herself 
alone    among    this    mass   of   people. 
Her    appearance   was   unpretending, 
but  she  was  dressed  with  extreme  care. 
On  the  dark-haired  head  was  a  hat 
at  once  simple  and  tasteful ;  a  dark- 
brown  cape  covered  her  shoulders,  and 
from  under  the  light-gray  dress  peeped 
forth  a  little  foot    neatly  fitted  in  a 
little  patent-leather  shoe.     In  her  lap 
was  a  small  satchel ;  and  beside  her,  on 
the  seat,  she  held  with  the  other  hand 
a   somewhat    larger    one.     Although 
she  was  squeezed  into  her  corner,  so  as 
to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible, 
she  was  evidently  afraid  lest  she  might 
be   encroaching   upon  the   rights  of 
others  by  keeping  her  bag  beside  her 
on  the  seat ;  but  a  glance  at  the  floor 
showed    that     there   was    no  vacant 
place  there  for  it  either.     The   young 
girl's    embarrassment  soon   increased 
still  more.     Two  Englishwomen,  with 
immense    crinolines,    approached  her 
corner ;  and,  as  two  gentlemen  at  that 
moment  happened  to  rise,  one  of  the 
ladies  seated  herself  in  all  her  ampli- 
tude in  the  place  thus  vacated,  occupy- 
ing the   space  which  ought  to   have 


served  for  two.  The  other,  who  re- 
mained standing,  now  began  in  her 
turn  to  look  for  like  accommodations  ; 
but  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  and 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  rise.  She 
commenced  to  complain  in  very  poor 
French :  "  C'est  horrible,  ceci !  N^est- 
ce  pas,  ma  chere  Arabella  ?  Je  dois 
rester  id  comme  $a;  c'est  vraiment 
horrible,  oui  !  G  'est  toujours  comme, 
ca  en  France.  0  si  j'etais  en  Angle- 
terref"  But  just  then  the  enraged 
Englishwoman  caught  sight  of  a  lit- 
tle edge  of  the  young  girl's  satchel, 
which  appeared  from  under  the  swell- 
ing folds  of  Miss  Arabella's  dress. 

fi  0  !  je  crois  bien,"  said  she,  now 

with  still  greater  indignation,  "Quand 

on  met  ses  sacs  sur  les  banes,  il  n'y  a 

pas    de   place  pour    les    voyageurs. 

Ouif" 

With  these  words,  she  turned  to  the 
young  girl.  The  latter  answered  in 
pure  and  fluent  French,  but  with  much 
shyness,  that,  if  the  other  lady  would 
adjust  herself  a  little  they  would  have 
room  enough,  in  spite  of  her  little 
satchel;  for  two  persons  had  sat  there 
before. 

The  poor  girl  scarcely  had  time  to 
finish  her  sentence  before  she  was 
assailed  by  a  furious  storm  of  abuse 
from  the  two  Englishwomen.  Her 
two  adversaries  seemed  determined  to 
crush  her,  both  by  words  and  actions. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears :  she  took 
her  satchel  in  her  hand,  and  rose ;  and 
her  adversary  instantly  appropriated 
the  seat.  She  stood  there  alone  with 
her  burden,  and  her  tearful  glance 
seemed  to  say,  — 

"  If  I  receive  such  treatment  from 
my  own  sex,  how  shall  I  be  dealt  with 
by  the  other  ?  " 

This  little  scene,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  hubbub  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vails in  a  waiting-room,  had,  as  it  hap- 
pened, an  attentive  spectator. 
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At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
sat  a  man,  who,  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances, might  be  a  little  past  thirty. 
He  had  been  surevying  the  assembled 
crowd  with  indifference,  until  his 
glance  fell  on  the  troubled  young  girl. 
His  accustomed  eye  perceived  imme- 
diately that  she  was  without  any  pro- 
tector or  company.  It  was  while  he 
was  looking  at  her  that  the  two  Eng- 
lishwomen appeared;  and  he  thus 
witnessed  the  scene  between  the  three. 
He  put  his  hat  on  the  seat  he  occupied, 
and  requested  his  neighbor  to  have 
the  kindness  to  keep  it  for  a  lady  :  he 
then  went  and  invited  the  young  girl 
to  take  it,  and  she  shyly  and  grate- 
fully accepted.  As  she  raised  her 
large  blue  eyes  to  thank  him  for  this 
civility,  she  met  a  manly  countenance, 
whose  features  expressed  satisfaction 
at  being  able  to  do  even  so  slight  a 
service  to  an  unprotected  woman. 
He  wore  a  black  Spanish  cape,  and 
had  a  crape  on  his  hat.  The  blue 
eyes  were  far  calmer  now.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  an  object  of  consid- 
erate attention,  even  if  ever  so  slight, 
is  always  agreeable  to  the  unprotected, 
but  especially  if  they  have  freshly 
been  made  to  feel  their  unprotected 
condition. 

She  found  herself  far  better  off  than 
while  uncomfortably  squeezed  up  in 
her  corner.  She  threw  a  glance  over 
there,  and  saw  that  the  Englishwomen 
had  usurped  several  more  seats. 

"  They  are  strange  people,"  thought 
she.  "  They  do  not  seem  to  think  of 
others  at  all,  but  only  of  themselves." 
But  she  repented  this  thought  di- 
rectly, as  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was 
mean,  and  showed  spite  on  her  part. 
"  They  may  be  just  as  good,  although 
they  have  such  a  manner,"  said  she  to 
herself.  "Probably  they  are  people 
of  rank,  who  are  accustomed  to  com- 
fort." 

21 


The  doors  now  opened,  and  all  hur- 
ried out  and  into  the  cars.  The  lone- 
ly one  also  hastened  along,  with  a 
beating  heart,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  seat  immediately  in  the  first 
coupe  which  she  came  to. 

"  It  would  have  been  pleasant  if  he 
had  happened  to  sit  in  the  same  car 
as  I,"  thought  she.  "  He  looked  so 
friendly  and  good.  I  should  have  felt 
so  safe.  Still,  the  worst  is  over  now, 
until  we  come  to  Cologne  ;  but  there  it 
will  be  bad  again.  To  stay  alone  in 
a  large  hotel  is  disagreeable  enough." 

She  now  ventured  to  cast  a  hasty 
glance  around  upon  her  travelling 
companions.  There  was  one  lady  be- 
sides herself,  who,  however,  did  not 
look  very  friendly.  All  the  others 
were  gentlemen,  who  were  hanging 
their  things  on  the  hooks. 

The  door  opened.  A  head  was 
thrust  in  :  it  was  the  conductor,  who 
said,  "  Here  is  a  seat ;  hurry  up  !  The 
train  is  just  starting." 

She  looked  up  at  the  late,  comer. 
It  was  he,  her  protector  in  the  wait- 
ing-room. He  seemed  to  be  very 
well  pleased,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  vacant  place  at  her  side. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  for 
I  thought  that  I  might  perhaps  be  of 
some  service  to  you.  You  seem  to  be 
alone." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  she. 
But  just  then  she  seemed  to  become 
afraid  of  having  said  too  much  to  a 
stranger ;  so  she  took  a  book  out  of  her 
satchel,  and  began  to  read.  To  tell 
the  truth,  she  only  held  it  before  her 
eyes  ;  but  her  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  something  else. 

"  How  stupid  of  me,"  said  she  to 
herself,  "  when  a  person  shows  me  so 
much  kindness,  to  set  myself  to  read- 
ing, just  as  he  opens  a  conversation 
with  me.  What  if  I  should  say  some- 
thing to  him  ?  No :  that  will  not  do 
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now.  Poor  Gertrude  !  you  have  been 
stupid  again ;  but  it  is  not  the  first 
time,  Heaven  knows." 

She  now  began  to  read  in  reality. 
The  stranger  took  a  book  from  his 
pocket,  and  also  began  to  read  ;  but,  as 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  political  discussion,  he 
laid  aside  his  book,  and  took  a  lively 
part  in  it.  Gertrude's  attention  was 
now  drawn  from  her  book,  and  she  lis- 
tened eagerly  to  the  conversation. 

"  They  are  a  restless  people,  those 
Italians,"  said  a  light-complexioned, 
thick-set  gentleman,  with  an  appear- 
ance which  indicated  physical  well- 
being  as  well  as  German  origin. 
"  They  make  a  great  uproar  down 
there,  as  if  fire  had  broken  out  in 
every  corner ;  and  yet  all  this  commo- 
tion ends  in  —  nothing." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? "  asked 
Gertrude's  protector. 

"Have  you  not  seen  it  before  ?  Do 
you  not  remember  1848  ?  What  did 
they  accomplish  with  their  Mazzinis 
and  Garibaldis  ?  Pooh  !  » 

"  One  need  not  always  fail  because 
he  has  failed  once,  sir.  Least  of  all 
should  we  doubt  a  nation's  success  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  achieved  at  once. 
I  will  only  ask  you,  Do  you  consider 
your  own  position  in  Germany  —  for, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  a  Ger- 
man—  so  very  perfect?  Is  there 
nothing  left  for  you  to  desire  and 
strive  for  ?  " 

"  Gott  behute  !  "  said  the  German, 
who  felt  that  the  other  now  began  to 
tread  on  his  corns.  "  Gott  behiitef 
We  are  certainly  no  model ;  but  you 
see,  in  Germany,  affairs  go  on  at  an 
easy  pace.  The  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  sir :  it  does  not  stand  so  high 
in  any  land  in  Europe  as  in  Germany ; 
and  that  is  the  true  basis  of  all  ad- 
vancement." 


"In  certain  parts  of  Germany," 
said  Gertrude's  seat-mate,  "the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people  stands  high 
enough ;  but  in  others  I  apprehend  it 
cannot  compete  with  that  of  the  Ital- 
ians. And,  besides,  how  do  you  ex- 
pect the  Italians  to  become  enlight- 
ened under  the  conditions  in  which 
they  now  live  ?  The  pope  and  the 
secular  princes  are  pretty  much  alike 
in  that  respect :  they  are  about  equally 
good  promoters  of  enlightenment." 

Two  lively  Frenchmen  now  joined 
in  the  conversation.  One  of  them 
said,  — 

"Where  liberty  is  concerned 
Frenchmen  are  always  ready  to  assist ; 
and  with  our  help  the  Italians  will 
soon  free  themselves,  both  from  their 
own  hateful  princes  and  from  the 
Austrian  yoke." 

The  German  listened  to  this  with  a 
half  sarcastic  smile. 

"  V empire  c'est  la  paix  !  "  said  he, 
restraining  a  laugh  over  his  own  wit, 
with  apparent  difficulty.  "How  can 
the  peaceful  French  Empire  busy  it- 
self with  other's  strifes  ?" 

"  As  the  enlightened  Germans," 
answered  the  other  Frenchman  point- 
edly, "  as  the  enlightened  Germans  do 
not  consider  it  incompatible  with  their 
principles  to  practise  oppression  in 
Italy,  where  they  have  no  business  to 
be,  the  peaceful  Frenchmen  must  not 
consider  it  incompatible  with  theirs 
to  drive  them  away." 

"  A  people  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  oppressed,"  said  the  German  some- 
what more  moderately,  "  is  not  worthy 
a  better  fate.  They  are  not  ripe  for 
freedom ;  and,  as  far  as  the  French  as- 
sistance is  concerned,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  good  it  will  do." 

"  That  is  what  you  will  soon  see," 
said  the  first  Frenchman. 

"  And  as  for  the  theory,"  said  the 
other,  "that  a  people  who  are  op- 
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pressed  are  not  worthy  any  thing  bet- 
ter, it  is  one  of  those  truths  where  an 
error  lurks  behind  it.  With  precisely 
as  much  reason  might  you  assert  that 
a  single  traveller,  who  is  attacked  in 
the  mountains  by  a  band  of  highway- 
men, and  plundered  and  maltreated 
by  them,  is  not  worthy  any  thing  bet- 
ter, because  he  does  not  put  them  all 
to  flight." 

The  man  with  the  crape,  or  Ger- 
trude's protector,  as  we  have  also 
called  him,  replied  smilingly  to  this : — 

"  You  Germans  are  men  of  thought. 
You  frame  theories  and  systems  with 
peculiar  acumen  ;  but  exactly  on  ac- 
count of  your  strict  systematizing, 
your  theories  do  not  work  well  in 
practice." 

"To  what  nation  does  he  belong 
himself?"  thought  Gertrude.  "Ger- 
man he  is  not,  neither  is  he  Italian  ; 
for  they  can  be  easily  recognized  by 
their  strong  accent."  She  made  sev- 
eral guesses,  but  could  not  satisfy  her- 
self. Finally  she  was  inclined  to 
take  him  for  an  American  of  French 
origin.  Her  attention  was  turned 
from  these  reflections  by  her  compan- 
ion's beginning  to  look  up  his  pass- 
port ;  for  they  were  near  a  boundary- 
station,  where  it  was  to  be  shown. 

"Mon  Dieu!  j'ai  perdu  mon  passe- 
port  ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  after  she 
had  also  looked  for  her  own  in  vain 
in  her  satchel. 

The  man  with  the  crape,  who  heard 
this  cry  of  distress,  regarded  her 
with  great  compassion,  and  asked  if 
she  was  sure  that  she  had  lost  her 
passport. 

"  Ah,  yes !  "  said  she.  "  I  was  so 
afraid  of  losing  it  that  I  carried  it  in 
my  hand.  When  I  paid  for  my  tick- 
et, I  laid  it  down  ;  and,  as  the  crowd 
pressed,  I  hurried  away  as  soon  as  I 
received  the  ticket,  without  remem- 
bering the  passport." 


"  How  far  have  you  taken  a  ticket  ?  " 

"  To  Hamburg.  Good  heavens  ! 
how  unlucky  I  am  !  " 

She  covered  her  face,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

"  Be  easy,"  said  her  companion. 
"  It  will  all  be  right.  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  your  getting  to  Ham- 
burg without  difficulty." 

"God  bless  you,  sir,  if  you  will 
help  me;  but"  — 

She  wished  to  ask  how  this  could 
be  done ;  but  just  then  the  conductor 
thrust  his  hand  through  the  window. 

"  Vos  passeports,  messieurs  et  mes- 
dames  !  "  said  he. 

All  delivered  their  passports,  one 
after  another.  Gertrude's  heart 
throbbed  violently;  and,  when  the 
conductor  turned  to  her,  she  was 
going  to  say  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  pass  in  Paris ;  but  she  was 
checked  by  her  neighbor,  who,  bend- 
ing before  her,  handed  his  pass  to  the 
conductor,  and  said,  — 

"  For  both  madame  and  me." 

The  conductor,  who  very  well  re- 
membered that  the  man  with  the 
crape  on  his  hat  had  peeped  into 
several  cars  before  he  stepped  into 
this  one,  only,  threw  a  fleeting  glance 
at  Gertrude,  and  went  off  with  the 
papers. 

"I  do  not  understand  how  that 
was,"  said  she,  fastening  her  large, 
expressive  eyes  on  her  neighbor; 
"  but  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
assistance.  I  hope  I  shall  make  no 
further  difficulties  by  my  careless- 
ness." 

"  You  may  be  entirely  at  your  ease, 
madame,"  said  her  neighbor.  "If 
you  will  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
a  stranger  to  trust  yourself  to  his 
protection,  he  will  render  it  with  real 
pleasure.  I  can  well  understand  that 
this  may  not  be  agreeable  to  you ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  way,  at  pres- 
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ent,  unless  you  wish  to  stay  here  and 
wait  until  you  can  get  a  new  pass- 
port," 

"  That  would  be  impossible."  Then 
she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  but  with 
confidential  frankness,  "My  travel- 
ling expenses  are  closely  calculated  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely  impor- 
tant for  me  to  go  on  without  de- 
lay." 

"  Then  make  yourself  entirely  com- 
fortable. My  passport  is  sufficient 
for  us  both." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  I  went  south  with  my  wife  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health.  She  found 
her  grave  there  instead,  and  I  am  re- 
turning alone;  so  that  of  course  my 
passport  would  do  for  us  both.  Your 
journey  is  only  a  day  and  a  half 
longer :  if  you  will  accept  my  escort 
for  that  time,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  will,  with  great  pleasure,  see  that  you 
come  safe  through." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  when  I  leave 
Hamburg  ?  I  am  going  straight  on 
to  Finland." 

"  To  Finland ! "  said  her  neighbor  : 
"  that  is  very  pleasant  news." 

"  Do  you  know  Finland  ?  " 

"  Somewhat,"  answered  he.  "  You 
can  be  perfectly  easy  about  your 
journey.  If  I  am  not  too  much 
mistaken,  a  steamer  sails  within  a 
few  days  from  Liibeck  to  Helsing- 
fors." 

"  That  is  just  the  one  I  wished  to 
take  ;  but  now  "  — 

"You  shall  not  have  any  trouble  ; 
never  fear.  But  what  can  have  occa- 
sioned you  to  take  so  long  a  journey 
alone  ?  " 

"  I  had  company  when  I  came 
away.  The  family  with  whom  I  left 
Finland,  a  year  ago,  to  cultivate  my 
voice  in  Paris,  are  now  residing  in 
Italy.  They  were  to  come  for  me  a 
year  from  this  time;  but  my  longing 


for  home  became  so  strong,  all  at  once, 
that  I  could  not  wait  longer." 

"Then  it  is  a  northern prima  donna 
that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  travelling 
with  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  persuaded  to  choose 
that  career,  but  I  shall  not  pursue  it. 
I  would  rather  risk  a  whole  life  full  of 
trials  and  difficulties  than  appear  in 
public." 

"  But  to  delight  others,  and  win 
applause  and  fame :  that  is  not  a  lot 
which  one  ought  carelessly  to  throw 
away." 

"  It  may  be  so  for  one  who  has  the 
taste  for  it,  or  the  courage.  I  have 
neither ;  and  therefore  do  not  feel  in 
any  way  qualified  for  it." 

"  You  must  love  your  poor  native 
land  very  much,  however,  if  you 
could  feel  such  a  great  longing  for 
home  in  Paris,  the  centre  of  pleasure 
and  art." 

"  Yes,-  indeed  !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  have  many  relations, 
who  are  longing  for  you,  as  much  as 
you  for  them  ?  " 

"No,  not  one  :  my  mother  is  dead, 
my  father  is  dead ;  all  are  dead." 

"  Permit  me  to  ask  your  name  ?  " 

"  Gertrude  Sjoding." 

Gertrude  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
quiring, in  her  turn,  about  her  com- 
panion's name  and  residence  ;  but  she 
refrained,  considering  that  he  would 
tell  her  whatever  he  chose,  without 
any  questions. 

The  conversation  between  the  two 
soon  became  extremely  lively.  He 
seemed  to  interest  himself  very  much 
in  her  native  country,  and  made  many 
inquiries  about  matters  and  things  in 
Finland.  Then  it  happened  that  he 
found  he  had  met  an  unusually  well- 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  girl.  She, 
on  her  side,  perceived  that  her  travel- 
ling companion  had  a  far  greater 
acquaintance  with  Finland  than  is 
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commonly  found  outside  of  it ;  and 
this  gave  her  so  much  delight  that 
she  finally  expressed  her  pleasure 
aloud. 

"  You  have  discovered  already, 
then,"  said  he,  looking  at  her  with 
obvious  interest,  "  that  your  country 
and  its  remarkable  features  are  little 
known  abroad  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  said  she  sadly.  "  I 
had  prepared  myself  for  it  when  I 
started;  but  I  thought  that  among 
cultivated  persons,  at  least,  I  should 
find  some  knowledge  of  Finland  ;  but 
I  soon  perceived  that  they  scarcely 
knew  its  name." 

"  And  this  grieved  you  ?  " 

"How  could  I  help  its  doing  so  ?  " 

He  regarded  her  long  in  silence; 
then  he  said,  — 

"  A  new  era  will  dawn  for  Finland, 
one  day,  when  all  women  will  be  as 
well  informed  about  it  as  you." 

They  reached  Cologne  in  the  even- 
ing. The  train  was  to  start  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  nine  o'clock  from 
the  town  of  Deutz,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Gertrude's  companion 
attended  to  every  thing.  He  had 
their  baggage  examined ;  and,  when 
that  was  done,  he  took  a  carriage,  and 
they  went  to  a  hotel  in  Deutz,  where 
he  secured  two  rooms  near  each  other. 
When  the  time  came,  he  knocked  at 
Gertrude's  door,  and  invited  her  to  go 
down  to  the  dining-hall  and  take  tea 
with  him  ;  which  she  did.  She  had 
in  the  mean  time  taken  off  her  hat, 
and  arranged  her  beautiful  hair.  Her 
naturally  fresh  color  was  heightened 
by  the  journey;  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  confidence.  She  was  realty  very 
pretty;  and  it  was  not  wonderful 
therefore  that  her  protector's  eyes 
rested  upon  her  innocent  face  with 
great  delight. 

During  the  short  time  since  their 
arrival  at  the  hotel,  while  she  was 


making  her  toilet,  she  had  reflected 
upon  the  singular  events  of  that  day. 
"  Am  I  doing  right,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, "to  place,  myself  in  such  de- 
pendence upon  a  person  whose  name 
even  I  do  not  know  ?  of  whom  I 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  has 
shown  me  friendliness  ?  Might  he 
not  abuse  my  confidence  ?  No  :  he  is 
too  noble  for  that.  His  look  is  so 
pure,  that  it  cannot  conceal  any  guile  ; 
and  so  much  goodness  shines  from 
his  eyes  that  it  would  be  unworthy 
not  to  feel  confidence  in  him.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  always  be  obliged 
to  distrust  people.  No:  my  intuition 
tells  me  when  I  see  a  face  that  I 
ought  to  be  afraid  of." 

In  the  dining-hall  of  the  large 
hotel  a  great  company  was  assembled, 
all  in  full  career  of  satisfying  their 
appetite,  considerably  stimulated  by 
the  journey.  All  conceivable  tongues 
were  spoken ;  but  English,  French, 
and  German  predominated.  Gertrude 
was  conducted  by  her  companion  to 
a  small  private  table,  set  for  two,  at 
which  they  seated  themselves. 

"Many  languages  are  spoken 
here,"  said  Gertrude  ;  "  and  yet  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  hear  my  mother- 
tongue  again !  " 

"  Which  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  her 
travelling  companion,  smiling,  "  Swe- 
dish or  Finnish  ?  " 

"  At  this  moment  they  would  be 
equally  dear :  they  are  both  my  na- 
tive languages." 

He  allowed  the  conversation  to  drop, 
and  served  Gertrude,  who  ate  with 
good  appetite.  After  they  had  fin- 
ished, a  waiter  brought  a  half-flask 
of  champagne  and  two  glasses. 

"  You  must  now  drink  a  toast  with 
me,"  said  her  escort.  Gertrude  re- 
ceived the  proposition  with  a  cer- 
tain anxiety,  but  one  glance  at  his 
honest  and  benignant  face  calmed  her 
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immediately.  He  filled  the  glasses, 
and  clinked  his  against  hers. 

"  Isunmaan  muistoksi !  "  said  he, 
draining  his  glass. 

She  stared  at  him  an  instant,  then 
offered  him  her  hand  with  an  ani- 
mated gesture,  and  exclaimed  en- 
raptured, — 

"  You  are  a  Finn  !  you  are  a  Finn  ! 
God  in  heaven  be  praised ! " 

"  You  need  not  cry,  need  you,  for 
that  ? "  said  he,  while  his  own  eyes 
grew  moist  at  her  lively  outburst  of 
feeling.  "  I  think  myself  fortunate 
to  have  been  of  service  to  you.  But 
Finland's  health,"  continued  he ; 
"  you  must  not  forget  to  drink  it ; 
and,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
obliged  to  do  it  alone,  I  will  drink  it 
once  more,  and  this  time  in  Swedish : 
Lefue  Finland  !  " 

Had  Gertrude  Sjoding  possessed  a 
brother,  and  met  him  unexpectedly, 
she  would  not  have  felt  happier  than 
she  now  did.  All  remaining  uneasi- 
ness about  her  home  journey  was  now 
at  once  dispelled.  It  almost  seemed 
to  her  at  this  moment  as  if  she  were 
already  in  her  native  land  again. 

"Now,  you  may  reasonably  think 
it  high  time  that  you  learned  some- 
thing more  about  your  travelling  com- 
panion," said  he.  "Hitherto  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  have  confi- 
dence in  his,  as  I  hope,  honest  face. 
I  am  Lorenzo  Fridland ;  physician  by 
profession.  Your  name  was  known 
to  me  before,  but  I  have  only  known 
you  personally  to-day." 

"  You  would  have  spared  me  a  part 
of  my  anxiety,  doctor,"  said  Ger- 
trude, playfully  reproaching  him, 
"  if  you  had  told  me  at  once  that  you 
were  a  countryman  of  mine." 

"That  would  have  destroyed  a 
great  pleasure  for  myself,  and  there- 
fore my  selfishness  made  me  do  what 
I  did.  It  amused  me  to  examine  you 


first,  and  see  how  much  of  a  Finn  you 
were." 

"  And  the  verdict  ?  " 

"  Is  the  highest  possible,  and  that 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  It  is  to  my  advantage  that  you 
have  been  away  from  your  country 
for  a  time  :  it  makes  you  see  me  in  a 
favorable  light.  How  long  have  you 
been  abroad,  Dr.  Fridland  ?  " 

"  Since  a  year  last  spring.  My  wife, 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  cold  there 
at  home,  brought  on  quick  consump- 
tion, and  died  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, in  Vevey,  where  we  had  taken 
refuge  for  the  mild  climate.  Since 
then  I  have  roamed  in  many  direc- 
tions. I  have  now  for  the  last  four 
months  been  studying  in  Paris,  where 
we  thus  resided  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though unknown  to  each  other." 

"  Without  my  carelessness  we  might, 
perhaps,  not  have  become  acquainted 
with  each  other  now." 

"  It  is  very  possible,  for  you  were 
alone  and  unprotected,  and  conse- 
quently timid  and  retiring  ;  and  I 
should  have  taken  good  care  not  to 
annoy  you  by  commencing  an  ac- 
quaintance if  I  had  found  it  disa- 
greeable to  you.  As  events  have 
now  shaped  themselves,  however,  I 
think  that  we  might  empty  another 
glass,  just  for  this  acquaintance  of  ours. 
To  speak  frankly,  I  believe  it  has 
been  pleasant  to  us  both." 

We  might  have  ended  this  little 
travelling  sketch  here  ;  for  probably 
our  readers  will  be  convinced  that 
Dr.  Fridland's  passport  served  to 
conduct  Gertrude  Sjoding  safely  all 
the  way  to  Finland.  We  must,  nev- 
ertheless, in  conformity  with  the  truth, 
even  at  the  risk  of  alarming  our  lady 
readers,  acknowledge  that  we  have 
searched  through  all  the  lists  of  ar- 
rivals, both  official  and  non-official, 
in  the  Finnish  papers  during  the  au- 
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timin  in  question,  but  have  failed  to 
find  the  name  of  Gertrude  Sjo'ding ; 
and  not  until  the  following  fall  did 
we  find  among  the  arrivals  an- 
nounced, Dr.  Lorenzo  Fridland  and 
wife.  We  confess  that  we  are  un- 
certain how  we  ought  to  interpret 
this  circumstance. 

Where  had  Gertrude  gone  ? 

Had  Lorenzo  Fridland  actually 
married  again  abroad?  or  was  this 


report  only  copied  from  his  pass- 
port? 

If  we  assume,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  "  Doctorinnan  "  Fridland  was 
the  same  person  as  Gertrude  Sjod- 
ing, we  come  upon  another  difficul- 
ty:— 

What  could  have  kept  her  abroad 
a  year,  when  her  longing  for  home 
was  so  strong  ? 

Let  casuists  decide. 


UPS    AND    DOWNS. 
A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 

BY   EDWAKD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JASPER'S  card-castlet  fell. 

It  was,  perhaps,  his  own  fault  that 
it  fell.  If  Bertha  Schwarz  was  what 
he  felt,  believed,  and  knew  by  the 
highest  knowledge,  that  she  was,  the 
mere  accident  that  her  father  had  in- 
herited six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Jas- 
per's relations  to  her,  nor  with  what 
Jasper  was  going  to  say  to  her.  If 
she  were  not  that  Bertha  Schwarz 
that  he  believed  and  knew  her  to  be, 
the  sooner  he  found  out  his  mistake 
about  her  the  better,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  process  which  undeceived 
him.  In  sad  and  lonely  days  which 
followed,  Jasper  had  time  enough  to 
think  out  and  set  in  order  this  alterna- 
tive ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  out  in" 
time.  He  did  not  say,  when  Bertha 
translated  to  him  her  letter,  "Dear 
Miss  Schwarz,  that  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  compared  with  what 
I  have  to  say.  Will  you  come  and 
walk  on  the  pier  with  me?"  That 
would  have  been  the  truth ;  but  Jasper 
did  not  say  so. 

At  this  moment,  indeed,  he  made 


one  of  the  great  mistakes  in  his  life 
by  keeping  silence.  And  as  he  thought 
of  it  afterwards,  and  repented  of  it 
bitterly,  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  a 
mistake  which  came  from  reading  ar- 
tificial novels,  and  seeing  artificial 
plays ;  for  he  had  done  just  as  the 
paper  hero  has  to  do.  He  had  re- 
frained from  telling  Bertha  how  he 
loved  her  from  the  stupid  fear  that 
she  would  think  he  was  mercenary 
and  mean.  Now,  if  he  had  been  mer- 
cenary and  mean,  this  would  have 
been  a  sign  of  his  better  nature,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  being  thought  so; 
but  as  he  was. not,  as  there  was  noth- 
ing mean  in  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
this  womanly  girl,  why,  he  had  simply 
acted  very  foolishly  in  permitting  the 
death  of  an  old  man  in  Singapore,  or 
its  neighborhood,  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  what  he  said  to  her  in  Detroit, 
or  anywhere. 

Let  the  American  boy  or  girl  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  safe  to  take  the  illus- 
trations in  English  or  French  novels 
for  the  guidance  of  our  simpler  Ameri- 
can life. 

For  Bertha,  dear  child,  let  us  not 
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ask  her  how  she  felt  all  that  day,  or 
how  she  explained  Jasper's  absence 
of  mind,  only  relieved  by  his  eager 
care  for  her  comfort  on  her  lonely 
journey  home.  The  hurried  prepara- 
tions were  made  at  last.  Jasper  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  heiress  borrow 
from  him  twenty-five  dollars  more, 
lest  she  should  be  stranded  penniless 
again  on  her  journey  to  Boston  ;  and 
poor  Bertha  started,  all  "  sole-alone " 
again,  on  a  long  bit  of  travel,  far  more 
fatiguing,  not  to  say  adventurous, 
than  it  is  now. 

Arrived  at  home,  she  found    every 
thing  in  excitement ;  and,  aside  from 
the  enthusiasm   that    welcomed   her, 
everybody  in  the  little  house  probably 
felt   some  satisfaction,  that,  in  their 
counsels,  there  would  now  be  somebody 
with  a  head  as  clear  as  Bertha's  and 
a  hand  as  firm  as  hers.    Little  enough 
experience   had  she,  poor  child !   but 
she  was  not  dreamy  and  wholly  unprac- 
tical, as  her  father  was ;  she  was  not 
so  wholly  domestic  as  to  be  afraid  of 
the  sea,  afraid  of  travel,  afraid  of  speak- 
ing   above  her  breath,    as  her    dear 
mother  was.     If  there  were  a  letter  to 
be  written,  Bertha  knew  how  to  "  face 
her  perplexity,"  so  far  as  to  write  it ; 
and,  if  there  were  a  vice-consul  to  be 
seen,  Bertha  knew  that  the  best  way 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way  was  to  see 
him.     Such  knowledge   as  this,  dear 
Lily,  and  the  prompt  acting  on  such 
knowledge,  is  what  gives  power  and 
character  to  what  is  called  the  man  or 
woman  of  business ;  and  it  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  advantage  that  a  person 
appeared  in  the  household  who   had 
such  habits  of  meeting  the  daily  per- 
plexities  of  preparing   for  a  voyage, 
even  though  that  person  were  an  in- 
experienced girl,  hardly  eighteen  years 
old. 

Aunt  Mary  had  been  summoned  on 
from  Orange,  and  Bertha  found  her 


doing  her   best  as   main-spring  and 
balance-wheel  together ;    a  combina- 
tion which  in  human  affairs  is  not  in- 
frequent.    Aunt  Mary  was  pacifying 
and  encouraging,  proving  that   this 
was  possible,  and  that  was  impossible, 
as  might  be  necessary  in  the  strange 
new  complications.    Kaufmann  Baum 
had    not    been  able  to   come  on,  — 
"  busiest  season  of  the  year/'  he  said 
unconsciously;  not  knowing  that  he 
had  said  the  same  of  every  season  of 
the  year  since  his  sister  lived  in  Bos- 
ton :  but  he  had  acted  on  a  general 
principle  which  had  never  failed  him 
in   life ;   nor,    in  my  experience  of  a 
half-century,  have  I  ever   known    it 
fail  anybody.     Reduced  to   practice, 
it  amounts  to   this :  that,  if  you  can- 
not in  person  discharge  a  duty,  there 
are    few  vacancies  which  a  "  draft  on 
New  York  "  will  not  fill,  if  it  only  be 
sufficiently  large.     Kaufmann  Baum 
had  implicit  confidence,  in  his  wife  ; 
so  he  sent  her  to  get  his  brother-in- 
law  off  to  Hamburg :  he    had  confi- 
dence almost  implicit  in   a  "  draft  on 
New  York ;  "  so  he  gave  her  a  draft 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  with  directions 
to  use  it  according  to  her  discretion. 
Nor  was  his  confidence  in  either  in- 
strumentality a  misplaced  one.   Aunt 
Mary  appeared  on  the  scene  with  all 
the  Vermont   ability  to   put   things 
through ;    and    the  preparations    for 
Mr.  Schwarz's  voyage   to   Hamburg 
were     well     forward    when    Bertha 
reached  the  little  home. 

Queer  enough  it  was  to  Bertha  to 
find  how  narrow  and  how  crooked  the 
streets  in  Boston  seemed  to  her,  after 
her  experience  of  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukie;  but  in  a  minute  more, 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
little  house,  sixteen  feet  in  front  at 
the  outside,  and  when  Bertha  sur- 
prised them  all  so  happily  in  the  nar- 
row passage,  —  for  they  had  not  ex- 
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pected  her  before  Saturday ;  and 
when  she  kissed  them  all,  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  when  Aunt  Mary  then 
slipped  out  and  surprised  her  in  turn  ; 
and  when  Bertha  was  fairly  sitting 
on  a  little  footstool  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  had  her  dear  hand  in  hers,  — 
she  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  whole 
world ;  and  she  felt  as  if  the  little, 
crowded  parlor  was  the  most  charming 
place  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  morning,  when  she  and 
Rosebud  were  setting  the  breakfast 
table,  and  she  felt  how  dreadfully 
crowded  every  thing  was,  and  how- 
close  that  hot  September  air  was,  — it 
was  not  till  then,  that,  with  an  over- 
sensitive conscientiousness,  Bertha  be- 
gan to  rebuke  herself  that  she  should 
have  had  the  nice  large  rooms  of  the 
Rosenstein  house  in  Milwaukie, 
while  her  dear  mother  was  here,  con- 
fined in  this  little  old  house  in  this 
narrow  street  in  the  very  heart  of 
Boston.  Dear  Bertha,  was  not  the 
gorgeous  Rosenstein  palace  a  very 
hell  ?  and,  as  you  rest  in  this  home  of 
love  after  all  your  loneliness,  is  it  not 
a  very  heaven  ? 

And  now  Aunt  Mary  gently  put 
Bertha  at  the  fore.  And  Bertha  saw 
the  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  and  Ber- 
tha made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
winter's  housekeeping,  and  Bertha 
consulted  with  her  mother  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  move  to  better 
surroundings.  Ko  :  Margaret  Schwarz 
would  not  move.  She  had  been  very 
happy  in  the  little  house,  and  she 
would  not  leave  it  till  they  all  were 
together  at  home  again.  You  see,  it 
had  been  settled  in  two  seconds, — 
settled  long  before  Bertha  came  home, 
—  that  she  must  go  to  Hamburg  with 
her  father.  Dear,  dreamy,  unpretend- 
ing Max  Schwarz,  —  how  would  he 
ever  identify  himself,  or  satisfy  notaries 
or  prothonotaries  or  chancellors  or 


other  officials,  alone  ?  He  would  turn 
back  with  the  pilot  before  he  lost  sight 
of  America,  if  he  ever  started  alone. 
Some  one  must  go  with  him  ;  and  of 
course  that  some  one  was  to  be  Bertha. 

So  Margaret  Schwarz,  witli  Wil- 
helm,  now  a  capable  half- Yankee 
boy,  and  little  Rosebud,  were  left  in 
the  little  tenement,  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  while  Bertha  and  her 
father  sailed  for  Liverpool.  Com- 
fortable and  regular  packets  to  Ham- 
burg were  still  unknown. 

Poor  Schwarz  himself  was  wretch- 
edly sea-sick.  Bertha  escaped  more 
easily.  It  was  a  delicious  month, 
that  September;  and  the  ship's  deck 
was  so  steady,  that  the  little  children 
ran  their  locomotive  toys  back  and 
forth  across  the  deck  without  knowing 
that  it  trembled.  How  could  poor 
papa  feel  the  motion  so  much  when 
there  was  so  little  to  feel !  Bertha 
was  a  little  lonely  without  him  at 
first ;  but  she  found  to  her  joy  in  the 
cabin  a  splendid  Broadwood  grand 
piano,  in  tune  much  better  than  sea- 
going pianos  are  wont  to  boast.  She 
found  that  nobody  else  seemed  dis- 
posed to  use  this,  and  the  "  gentle- 
manly captain  "  begged  her  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  Bertha  was  only  too 
glad  to  do  so.  At  the  hospital,  of 
course,  she  had  had  no  instrument. 
At  the  Rosensteins,  she  had  played 
or  had  not  played  as  the  whims  of 
madame  dictated,  excepting  in  the 
.occasional  intervals  when  Rosenstein 
himself  was  at  home.  To  sit  there  in 
the  airy  saloon,  to  know  that  she 
worried  nobody,  to  open  her  little  trav- 
elling repertoire  of  some  of  her  father  s 
favorites  and  her  own,  and  hour  by 
hour  to  call  into  companionship  her 
dear  old  Mozart  and  Gluck,  —  this  was 
luxury ;  or  sometimes  it  would  be  a 
theme  from  Bach,  and  often  and  of- 
ten it  would  be  Beethoven  whom  she 
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summoned ;  sometimes  Palestrina, 
sometimes  Weber  or  Schubert ;  and, 
best  of  all  and  choicest  of  all,  she 
would  call  on  Mendelssohn.  It  was 
one  companion  or  the  other  of  them, 
a&  met  her  mood  the  best ;  and  this 
was  all  absolute  joy  to  Bertha.  Of 
course,  she  did  not  often  play  there, 
unless  at  very  exceptional  hours,  with- 
out a  little  audience  from  the  passen- 
gers. But  Bertha  satisfied  herself, 
first  of  all,  that  no  one  else  wanted 
the  piano ;  second,  that  she  bored  no 
one ;  third,  that,  with  one  exception, 
there  was  not  one  person  in  this  au- 
dience who  knew  any  thing  of  music. 
She  found  out  that  she  really  had  it 
in  her  power  to  give  them  pleasure 
while  she  pleased  herself;  and  so,  hav- 
ing put  herself  at  her  ease,  she  made 
the  saloon  her  home. 

Are  you  disappointed  that  she  did 
not  spend  the  time  in  contemplating 
the  immensity  of  the  ocean  ?  Why, 
the  ocean,  from  a  steamer's  deck,  in  a 
calm  passage,  seems  neither  immense 
nor  sublime.  It  is  a  round  wafer, 
all  you  see  of  it,  of  a  dull  gray  color ; 
and  all  you  can  work  up  of  emotion 
about  it  is  indignation  that  it  looks  so 
small.  When  there  is  a  stiff  sea  run- 
ning, go  forward  as  far  as  they  will 
let  you  and  look  forward,  and  you  may 
have  a  better  chance.  For  Bertha, 
she  took  her  constitutional  walks 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  she  sat  a  good 
deal  with  her  father ;  but,  when  he 
drove  her  away,  she  summoned  her. 
companions  as  she  sat  at  the  piano  in 
the  saloon. 

The  one  person  who  knew  any 
thing  about  music  was  a  bright,  in- 
telligent English  physician,  a  young 
man  of  seven  and  twenty,  returning 
with  his  mother,  who  looked  delicate, 
from  Toronto  to  her  home.  Their 
name  was  Farquhar.  From  the  first 
day  that  Bertha  found  her  way  to  the 


piano  he  was  there  also,  unless  some 
particular  crisis  in  poor  Mrs.  Farqu- 
har's  state-room  kept  him  at  her  side ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Farquhar  rallied 
sufficiently  from  her  sea-sickness,  the 
doctor  would  bring  her  into  the  saloon, 
as  soon  as  the  notes  of  the  piano  could 
be  heard.  He  knew  enough  to  know, 
not  only  that  Bertha  played  good  mu- 
sic, and  played  it  well,  but  that  this 
was  the  music  of  an  enthusiast,  who 
had  the  divine  genius  which  discovers 
genius,  interprets  genius,  and  makes 
genius  live  again,  immortal,  indeed, 
while  kindred  genius  is  its  interpreter. 
It  was  not  long,  of  course,  before, 
what  with  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
music,  what  with  bringing  up  his  own 
music  from  his  own  state-room,  what 
with  Mrs.  Farquhar's  asking  Bertha 
to  play  this  or  that  to  her,  the  free- 
masonry of  music  had  made  good 
friends  of  all  three.  In  a  few  days 
more,  poor  Mr.  Schwarz  was  able  to 
crawl  up  stairs.  ^Bertha  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Farquhar,  and  he  to  his 
mother.  Then  they  took  their  con- 
stitutional walks  together  up  and 
down  the  deck,  fifty-six  turns  to  the 
mile,  and  four  miles  every  day.  Mr. 
Schwarz  even  tried  to  bring  his  violin 
into  the  saloon ;  but  that  was  quite  too 
much  for  his  poor,  weak  head,  and  he 
gave  it  up.  But  all  this  ocean  busi- 
ness was  an  old  story  to  the  doctor. 
He  had  no  swimming  head,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  violin,  he  pro- 
duced his  flute  ;  and  Mr.  Schwarz  lay 
on  one  sofa,  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  on 
another,  while  Bertha  and  the  doctor 
played  duets  together. 

The  society  of  these  cultivated 
and  truly  charming  people  made  the 
voyage  very  short  to  Bertha;  and 
they  all  were  very  intimate.  When 
the  evenings  were  chilly,  if  the  sky 
was  clear,  the  brisk  evening  walk 
with  her  arm  in  her  father's,  Dr.  Far- 
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quhar  accompanying  her  on  the  other 
side,  was  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
He  had  served,  he  said,  —  she  did  not 
then  know  in  what  service,  —  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  was  no- 
where he  had  not  been,  there  was  noth- 
ing he  had  not  read ;  nay,  it  seemed 
to  Bertha  that  there  was  hardly  any 
one  he  had  not  seen.  She  was  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  for  Tennyson.  Dr. 
Farquhar  knew  the  poems  by  heart ; 
could  and  did  repeat  "  Locksley  Hall " 
from  end  to  end ;  and  when,  one  day, 
Bertha  expressed  some  curiosity  about 
Tennyson's  personal  appearance,  he 
answered  the  question.  Not  that  he 
knew  him,  but  he  had  seen  him  once 
and  again  at  Cambridge,  when,  as  it 
happened,  each  of  them  was  on  a  visit 
there.  All  young  America  was  then 
enthusiastic  about  Queen  Victoria :  the 
coronation  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  so 
few  years  before,  had  been  too  roman- 
tic an  incident,  and  her  bearing  had 
been  too  sweet  and  noble,  not  to  create 
enthusiasm,  particularly  among  the 
young.  Well,  Dr.  Farquhar  did  not 
pretend  to  have  been  presented  at 
court,  or  to  have  thrown  his  cloak  over 
a  muddy  hole  for  the  queen  to  walk 
on ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  his  boy- 
hood he  had  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
near  the  home  of  the  princess  and  her 
mother ;  he  had  seen  her  riding  to  and 
fro  on  her  donkey,  when  she  was  a 
girl;  he  had  once  or  twice  been  at 
children's  parties,  where  multitudes 
of  the  neighbors'  children  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  her ;  and  in  a  pleas- 
ant way  he  told  boy  anecdotes  of  her 
girlhood,  as.  through  such  key-holes,  he 
had  seen  it.  Little  glimpses  are  such 
things  of  a  great  world ;  but  to  Ber- 
tha it  was  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  great  luxuries  of  life, —  the  making 
real  in  imagination  what  has  been 
only  a  matter  of  books  and  record. 
Of  course,  their  musical  enthusiasm 


swept  all  three  away  in  such  talking 
and  walking.  Dr.  Farquhar  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  had  seen 
Mendelssohn,  whom  they  all  three  so 
loved.  He  had  once  heard  him  play. 
He  had  been  at  the  grand  opera  in 
almost  every  city  of  Europe  ;  and  had 
a  faculty  of  making  them  see  with 
his  eyes,  if  he  could  not  make  them 
hear  with  his  ears,  as  he  described  the 
enthusiasm  which  welcomed  one  and 
another  master  or  prima,  donna  of  the 
time.  A  loyal,  true-hearted  gentle- 
man, of  the  best  training  England 
could  give,  of  an  experience  which 
had  taken  him  into  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  modest  and  manly,  he  had 
every  thing  to  tell  which  should  inter- 
est a  girl  like  Bertha,  standing  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  world,  wondering  as 
to  its  mysteries,  and  knowing  it,  as 
yet,  only  from  books,  and  so  little 
from  men  and  women. 

Nor  did  Max  Schwarz  make  any 
contemptible  appearance  in  this  trio, 
when  it  was  a  trio,  or  in  the  quartette, 
when  it  became  a  quartette.  He  was 
a  great  reader,  as  well  as  a  musician 
to  fanaticism.  His  criticism  in  music 
was  such  as  a  man  like  Farquhar  re- 
spected through  and  through.  Far- 
quhar saw  at  once  that  here  was  a 
master,  while  he  was  only  a  performer. 
Yet  the  doctor  knew  enough  of  music, 
as  well  in  its  history  as  in  the  best 
performances  of  the  time,  to  appreci- 
ate and  enjoy  his  new  companion's 
criticism  and  analysis ;  and  Bertha 
would  be  proud  indeed  of  her  father, 
when  the  word  came  to  him,  as  they 
walked,  and  he  either  ran  back  to 
show  the  worth  and  value  of  some  of 
the  men  now  half-forgotten,  or  when 
he  boldly  looked  forward  and  prophe- 
sied the  steps  which  would  surely 
come;  which,  as  he  said,  the  world 
was  ready  for;  that  step  which  in 
twenty  years  more  has  been  taken  so 
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firmly,  —  so  that  we  talk  as  simply  as 
we  do  of  "  the  music  of  the  future." 
Bertha  hardly  knew  whether  she  en- 
joyed the  talk  most  when  Dr.  Far- 
quhar  lectured  to  her,  as  he  would  say, 
or  when  her  father  lectured  to  him ; 
but  Dr.  Farquhar  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  enjoyed  it  most,  when,  by  guile 
which  she  did  not  suspect,  he  had  won 
Bertha  herself  round  to  talking.  One 
day,  by  a  turn  in  the  talk,  she  found 
herseli  describing  her  strange  hospital 
adventure  to  Mrs.  Farquhar ;  one  day 
it  was  the  curious  Norwegian  emigra- 
tion in  Wisconsin,  which  she  was  tell- 
ing him  about;  one  day  she  made 
them  all  scream  as  she  described  her 
infant  class  in  the  Sunday  school  at 
Milwaukie, —  one  Swedish  girl,  one 
Norwegian,  one  French,  one  Low  Ger- 
man one  High,  and  one  Irish  boy. 
Whatever  the  subject  was,  Dr.  Far- 
quhar, and,  for  that  matter,  Mrs.  Far- 
quhar, was  equally  pleased.  Dear, 
unconscious  Bertha !  When  they  did 
tempt  her  to  tell  of  her  little  experi- 
ences, which  seemed  to  her  so  small 
in  comparison  with  the  talk  about 
queens  and  poets  and  masters  she 
was  so  full  of  life  and  humor,  she  was 
so  unaffected  and  brave,  she  showed 
her  true  self,  without  knowing  that 
she  showed  herself,  so  completely,  that 
Dr.  Farquhar  and  his  mother  were 
both  charmed  with  her.  To  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  an  invalid  who  hated  to  be 
an  invalid,  there  was  a  particular 
comfort  in  Bertha's  friendly  and  even 
tender  little  cares,  after  they  became 
so  intimate  that  she  could  offer  them. 
So  it'  was,  that,  by  the  time  they 
landed  in  England,  England  was  by 
no  means  t  the  country  of  strangers 
Bertha  and  her  father  had  feared  it 
would  be.  Had  they  not  these  two 
loyal  friends  here  ?  Bertha  had  no 
more  care  of  her  father,  nor  he  of  her, 
in  landing,  than  if  they  had  had  a 


suite  of  forty  couriers.  Dr.  Farquhar, 
without  any  fuss,  provided  for  every 
thing  ;  and  they  all  went  together  to 
the  London  train.  Arrived  in  London, 
Mrs.  Farquhar  made  a  thousand  apol- 
ogies that  she  could  not  take  them  to 
her  house,  poor  Bertha  feeling  all  the 
time  that  she  should  be  frightened  to 
death  if  they  went  there ;  but  the 
doctor  arranged  still,  as  if  Max  Schwarz 
had  been  his  father,  and  took 
them  to  very  comfortable  lodgings, 
where,  in  this  dead  season,  they  found 
rooms,  as  he  knew  they  would,  with  a 
friend  of  his,  a  nice  Scotch  widow, 
where,  for  their  stay  in  London,  they 
would  be  made  quite  at  home.  Then 
he  parted  from  them,  renewing  the 
promises  which  his  mother  had  made 
at  the  station,  that  they  would  both 
come  round  the  next  day. 

For  Bertha  and  her  father  had  no 
little  business  to  do  in  London.  It 
had  been  explained  in  the  letters  from 
Singapore  that  the  public  administra- 
tor at  that  place,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  English  government,  was  the 
person  with  whom  the  correspondence 
about  Bertha's  uncle  must  eventually 
be  conducted.  The  verifications  of  per- 
sonality would  be  more  simply  made 
if  English  magistrates  had  a  hand 
in  it ;  and  the  lawyers  consulted,  both 
in  Hamburg  and  in  Boston,  had  ad- 
vised a  stay  in  London  long  enough 
to  make  the  proper  depositions  there, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  place  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  English  counsel. 
For  Max  Schwarz  was  resolute  in  re- 
fusing to  go  to  Singapore,  even  for 
forty  fortunes ;  and  Bertha  was  sure 
that  no  sort  of  result  would  follow  his 
going,  even  if  he  assented  to  so  vast  an 
enterprise.  So  father  and  daughter 
had  been  fortified  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  right  lawyers  and  men 
of  business;  and  Bertha,  when  she  left 
Boston,  had  pretended  to  be  very 
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brave  about  all  she  had  to  do  in  the  only  two  years  since  that  she 
great  city.  "  It  would  be  just  like  a  might  join  her  son  in  Toronto,  for 
novel,"  she  said.  At  heart,  she  was  the  period  in  which  he  was  stationed 
frightened  to  death  about  it  all;  for  there.  It  seemed  his  father  had 
she  knew  very  well  how  little  her  fa-  died,  now  nearly  three  years  gone  by. 
ther  was  fitted  for  the  enterprise  Horace  had  now  resigned,  and  was 
in  hand:  but  this  was  only  one  in-  going  to  establish  himself  in  practice 
stance  more  of  the  courage  with  which  in  London,  evidently  with  great  ad- 
she  "  faced  her  perplexities,"  to  borrow  vantages;  living,  so  happily  for  his 
for  the  second  time  that  admirable  mother,  in  the  old  home,  which  was 
phrase  of  the  Bishop  of  Burlington.  now  so  dear,  from  associations  of  pleas- 

But  now !  Why,  going  to  bankers,  ure  and  of  pain  alike.     His   married 

and   officers    of  probate,  and  making  sisters  had  been  putting  the  house  in 

depositions,  was  all  easier  than  going  a  order   for   the    returning  wanderers  ; 

maying,  or   stringing  lilac  necklaces,  and    Mrs.     Farquhar    really  seemed 

Here  was    Dr.  Farquhar  with  a   cab  another  person  in  the  joy  of  her  re- 

every  morning.       Every  visit    to  the  turn  home.     For  the  afternoons  and 

city,  or  to  the  lawyers,  was  like  a  pleas-  evenings,  then,  she  was  ready  to  plan 

ant  excursion  to  the  scene  of  some-  all  the    possible   parties    of  pleasure, 

thing  in  Shakspeare  or  Scott  or  Dick-  and  to   carry  them   out  with  energy 

ens ;    and  the  banker  or    the  lawyer  and   tact  that  were   astonishing    for 

or  the  notary  came  in  almost  as  part  one  so  frail.     There  was  an  excursion 

of  the  exhibition.  The  doctor  prepared  to  Hampton    Court,    managed   on  a 

himself  with  such  powerful  notes  of  legal   holiday,  when   no   banker  nor 

introduction,  or  was  so  respected  for  notary  of  them   all  would  attend  to 

the  love  people  had  for  his  father  or  any  business,  Horace  said,  —  Hamp- 

his  uncle  or  his  grandfather,  that  they  ton  Court,  which  to  the  American  not 

all    seemed,   Bertha  said,   passionate-  travel-spoiled  is  such  a  marvel :  there 

ly  determined  to  bring  her   father's  was  Windsor,  and  beautiful  visits   in 

money  in  their  own  arms  to  Boston.  Kent,  within  striking  distance.     But 

Never  did  business  pass  so  pleasantly,  Horace   and  his  mother  found,  and 

even  though  the  days  were  more  than  were  amazed   to    find, — what   they 

she  expected  when  she  came  to  Lon-  would  have  found  with  any  nice  Ameri- 

don.  can  girl,  —  that  to  Bertha,  while  any 

And  the   afternoons  and  evenings  thing  was  delightful,  London  and  its 

were     only    more     charming.       Mrs.  revelations  were  the  most  delightful 

Farquhar  taught  Bertha,  that  if  they  of  all.     They  found  she  had  at  her 

had  been  the  people  of  fashion,  such  tongue's  end  questions  about  its  local 

as  she  read  of  in  novels,  they  would  history  that  they  had  never  thought 

all  say  London  was  a  desert ;  but  as  of.     She  stopped  to   see    St.   Anne's, 

they  were  not  such  people  the  least  and  went  out  of  her  way  to  nnd  St. 

bit  in  the  world ;   as  they  lived  hap-  John's,  that  she  might  tell  Rosebud 

pily  in  "the  wilds    of  Bloomsbury,"  she  had  heard  all  the  bells  that  rang 

not  two  blocks,  as  Bertha  found,  from  out   the  fate   of  "  London  Bridge  ;  '^ 

her    own    lodgings,  —  why,    London  she    dragged    Mrs.  Farquhar   to    St. 

was  to  them  the  pleasant  home  which  Paul's    to  attend  service  there  ;  and 

more    than    ten  years  had    now  en-  on  the  other  Sunday  to  Westminster 

cleared,    and    which     she    had     left  Abbey :  two  feats  which,  as  Mrs.  Far- 
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quhar  told  her,  she  had  never  per- 
formed before.  Bertha  told  her  she 
must  he  grateful  that  she  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  upon  the  monument. 
Never  was  a  visitor  more  delighted, 
and  never  were  hosts  more  thought- 
ful and  hospitable. 

But  it  had  to  come  to  an  end.  Max 
Schwarz  was  at  last  completely  iden- 
tified, and  the  last  power  of  attorney 
was  signed,  and  every  document  that 
could  be  thought  of,  which  could  sup- 
ply the  place  of  personal  presence,  was 
sealed  and  delivered.  The  last  day 
came.  They  were  to  take  the  packet  for 
Hamburg  the  very  next  day.  Horace 
engaged  their  passages  in  advance, 
and  came  in  triumph  with  some  mag- 
nificent bunches  of  black  Hamburg 
grapes,  which  the  boat  had  brought 
over  in  her  last  passage,  when  he 
came  to  give  them  the  number  of 
their  state-rooms.  "These  are  the 
first  fruits,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  them 
to  Bertha. 

Then  Bertha  asked  him  if  he 
would  do  her  one  last  favor.  To  tell 
the  truth,  she  asked  it  in  too  bun- 
gling a  way  only  because  they  had 
been  loading  her  so  with  favors,  and 
she  and  her  father  had  taken  so 
much  of  Dr.  Farquhar's  time,  that  it 
seemed  graceless  to  ask  for  more ; 
but,  in  rather  a  bungling  way,  she 
explained,  that,  as  it  happened,  she 
had  not  seen  any  good  bookseller's : 
she  said  "  book-store."  She  had 
tried  once  or  twice  with  her  father, 
but  was  sure  they  had  not  gone  to 
the  right  place.  "  Now,  what  I  want, 
Dr.  Farquhar,  is  this  :  I  want,  while 
I  am  here,  to  buy  some  really  pleas- 
ant books  for  that  nice  girl  I  told 
you  of,  who  kept  the  lonely  school  on 
the  Manito  Island.  It  will  please 
her  to  know  that  I  remembered  her 
as  much  as  it  pleases  me  to  remember 
her  here.  And,  if  you  will  go  with 


me  to  the  right  place,  I  shall  be  ever 
so  much  obliged  to  you." 

Horace  was  delighted,  really  de- 
lighted, at  a  proposal  of  something 
where  he  could  be  of  real  service, 
and  connect  himself  with  one  of  her 
personal  plans  or  fancies.  All  the 
more  was  he  pleased,  when,  rather 
blundering  again,  Bertha  asked  him 
if  he  were  willing  to  look  at  her  list. 
He  could  certainly  help  her  about 
editions,  of  which  she  knew  noth- 
ing. Would  he  also  help  her  by  adding 
any  thing  that  she  had  not  thought 
of,  because  she  did  not  know  enough  ? 
This  was  only  a  hurried  list  that 
she  had  made  all  herself.  Aunt 
Mary  had  promised  to  help  her ; 
but,  at  the  last  moment,  there  had 
been  no  time. 

Well,  it  was  a  queer  list:  proba- 
bly not  so  bad  a  one,  after  all ;  for, 
as  one  young  girl  made  it  for  another, 
she  had  some  method  of  judging 
which  the  wisest  professor  of  them  all 
would  not  have  had.  There  was 
more  poetry  than  prose  ;  beside  the 
more  familiar  English  poets,  there 
were  Faber's  poems,  of  which  Bertha 
was  very  fond,  and  Montgomery's 
hymns ;  and  she  did  not  know  that 
she.  could  not  buy  Jones  Very's  Son- 
nets in  London,  so  she  had  put  that 
down.  The  list  gave  Horace  Far- 
quhar a  chance  to  tell  her  of  some  of 
the  books  which  had  been  most  to 
him.  He  put  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  He  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  know  Herbert's  poems 
and  Vaughan's ;  and  found  these 
were  new  to  her.  He  made  his  own 
present  to  the  Manito  school-mis- 
tress in  a  copy  of  Owen  Feltham,  all 
full  of  his  own  pencil-marks  ;  and  so 
they  started  very  happily,  after  a 
nice  talk  on  all  sorts  of  books  and 
authors,  for  a  book-shop  at  the  West 
End. 
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I  think  Horace  Farqubar  had  in- 
trigued a  little  that  his  mother  should 
not  accompany  them,  as  Bertha  had 
expected,  and  as  had  been  at  first  pro- 
posed. There  had  been  some  gallery 
that  they  were  to  see  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  at  the  last  moment,  he  brought  a 
line  from  Mrs.  Farquhar  saying  she 
must  give  up  the  gallery,  and  would 
come  round  in  the  evening  to  say  good- 
by.  So  Bertha,  who  was  all  ready 
for  a  brisk  walk,  was  just  starting 
with  Horace  alone,  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, when  her  father  roused  up 
from  the  Hamburg  newspaper  he  was 
reading,  and  asked  if  it  would  trouble 
the  doctor  too  much  to  let  him  join 
them,  and  show  him  how  and  where 
he  could  best  buy  some  little  presents 
he  wanted  to  take  over  to  Lauenburg 
to  his  little  cousins  there,  —  presents 
which,  in  fact,  in  his  dreamy  way,  he 
had  till  this  moment  forgotten.  Hor- 
ace could  only  assent,  of  course.  Never, 
till  that  moment,  had  Mr.  Schwarz 
been  in  the  way.  How  impossible 
it  was  to  tell  him  he  was  in  the  way 
now !  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  make  the  best  of  the  unintentional 
addition  to  the  party.  How  Horace 
wished  he  had  brought  his  mother! 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  expedition, 
that  is  true,  though  it  was  not  all 
Horace  Farquhar  wanted  it  to  be.  It 
was  charming  to  Bertha  to  be  in  this 
embarrassment  of  riches  of  the  beauti- 
ful London  book -shop :  it  was  more 
charming  to  see  her  so  charmed.  The 
list  grew  and  grew ;  but  Horace's  judg- 
ment was  good,  and  Bertha's  taste  was 
simple.  When  it  was  well-nigh  com- 
plete he  said,  "  I  know  why  you  have 
put  in  no  novels  or  other  stories.  You 
think  she  will  get  those  any  way  ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me,  when  I  think  over 
books,  almost  ungrateful  not  to  recog- 
nize the  good  novels  have  done  to  me." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  very 


same  thing,"  said  Bertha.  "  If  I  ever 
were  tempted  to  tell  a  lie, 'this 
(  Helen '  would  rise  up  and  save  me ; " 
and  she  put  her  hand  on  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  '  Helen/ 

Horace  fairly  started.  "  Why,  that 
is  one  of  my  sacred  seven  ! "  said  he  ; 
"the  seven  novels  that  have  helped 
make  my  character ;  "  and  he  was  so 
serious  that  Bertha  looked  at  him 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  her  deep 
gray  eyes,  as  she  asked  what  the  others 
were.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  is  one,"  said 
Horace.  "  I  pity  the  man  who  is  not 
more  a  man  for  that,  —  there  is  the 
loyalty  of  friendship,  and  trust  in  the 
providence  of  God ;  then  there  are 
one  or  two  of  Miss  Austen's  novels 
which  have  done  me  more  good  than 
most  sermons  have  ;  there  is  Dickens's 
"Christmas  Carol"  and  the  "Chimes," 
which  we  were  speaking  of;  and  the 
seventh  on  my  sacred  shelf  of  the  novels 
of  character  is  Miss  Martineau's  '  Deer- 
brook/  " 

"  I  know  them  all  but  that,"  said 
Bertha.  "That  is  a  book  I  never 


"  Can  you  bring  me  'Deerbrook,'  by 
Miss  Martineau  ?  "  said  Horace  Far- 
quhar to  the  attendant.  And  while 
they  waited,  Bertha  said,  — 

"What  is  the  lesson  that  ' Deer- 
brook  '  teaches?" 

Horace  was  startled  by  the  question  : 
he  even  hesitated  before  he  replied ; 
but  then  he  said  firmly,  "  It  is  the 
lesson  that  no  man  should  ever  be 
tempted,  even  in  the  noblest  effort  at 
self-sacrifice,  to  marry  a  woman,  even 
the  noblest,  if  he  does  not  love  her. 
And  the  other  lesson  follows  :  that  he 
should  let  no  advice  of  friends,  no  false 
etiquettes  or  social  entanglements,  pre- 
vent him  from  telling  the  woman 
whom  he  does  love  with  all  his  heart 
what  she  is  to  him,  and  what  he  could 
be  to  her ; "  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
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tears,  so  tremendous    was  his  excite- 
ment. 

"Doctor/7  said  Max  Schwarz, 
"  look  at  this.  Can  this  be  a  misprint  ? 
Here  is  your  new  man,  in  his  '  Sur- 
vey of  the  Sixteenth  Century/  says 
Palestrina  was  born  in  1679.  Then 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he 
died."  And  good  Mr.  Schwarz  laughed 
heartily,  little  thinking  what  a  jar 
the  false  date  was  to  Horace.  But 
there  was  no  more  chance  for  other 
talk.  The  seven  novels  were  added 
to  the  box,  the  strange  direction  to 
Milwaukie  given,  and  they  all  went 
to  the  toy-shop,  to  buy  travel  presents 
for  the  cousins-German. 

Nor  in  the  walk  home,  nor  in  an 
evening  visit  afterwards,  could  Horace 
get  another  moment  alone  with  Ber- 
tha. Not  that  she  avoided  it,  —  she 
was  too  unconscious  :  but  there  were 
tradesmen  coming  in  with  parcels, 
there  were  German  friends  of  Mr. 
Schwarz  coming  to  say  good-by  ;  and 
all  that  Dr.  Farquhar  could  do  was  to 
leave  this  note  in  Bertha's  hand  as  he 
bade  her  good-night. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 
MY  DEAR  Miss  BERTHA,  —  The 
fates  have  been  against  me  to-day, 
or  I  could  have  said  what  I  wanted 
to  say,  and  what  I  shall  write  so 
clumsily.  I  wish  I  could  hope  that 
it  does  not  surprise  you.  I  wish  I 
could  think  that  you  knew,  that  you 
had  seen  already,  how  you  are  every 


thing  to  me,  and  how  much  I  coulvl 
be  to  you  if  you  would  let  me.  You 
know  me  so  little,  it  is  so  short  a  time 
since  we  met,  that  I  have  not  dared 
till  now  to  tell  you  how  bright  and 
true  all  my  life  would  be,  if  I  could 
persuade  you  to  share  it,  and  how 
wretched  and  dark  the  fore-look  is  to 
me,  if  you  say  I  must  live  it  alone. 
I  have  not  dared  to  say  this  till 
now ;  and  now  I  do  not  dare  to  let 
you  leave  us  without  saying  it.  I 
know  how  much  I  stake  on  my  ven- 
ture, stranger  as  you  must  think  me ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  for  our  lives  long. 

Pray  see  me  in  the  morning,  and 
let  me  tell  you  this.  See  my  dear 
mother,  who  knows  all  I  write,  and 
hopes  with  my  own  hope.  Ask  her 
if  I  cannot  make  your  home  happy, 
if  you  will  let  me ;  but  do  not  an- 
swer this  note  yet,  if  you  have  only 
to  say  that  four  weeks  ago  we  were 
strangers.  Four  months  or  four  years 
hence,  if  you  choose,  you  shall  know 
me  better. 

But  four  months  hence,  or  four  years 
hence,  I  cannot  be  yours  more  truly 
and  sacredly  than  I  am  this  day. 

Always,  most  truly  yours, 

HORACE  FARQUHAR. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Bertha  to  her- 
self, as  the  note  fell  from  her  hand. 
She  had  kissed  her  father  good-night, 
and  had  taken  it,  quite  unconsciously, 
to  read  in  her  own  room. 
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OLDHAM'S  POEMS. 


BY    WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  over  the  poems 
of  Oldham,  which  are  now  little  read. 
I  have  never  seen  the  book  in  any 
private  library  in  this  country  ;  and 
yet  a  poet  whom  Dryden  warmly 
commended,  and  from  whom  Pope 
and  Swift  and  Johnson  did  not  dis- 
dain to  borrow,  cannot  be  entirely 
unworthy  of  attention,  even  in  an 
age  which  has  produced  so  many  emi- 
nent poets  as  that  in  which  we  live. 

John  Oldham  was  born  in  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  in  the  year  1653. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  non-conformist 
clergyman,  and  seems  to  have  inher- 
ited a  certain  independence  of  charac- 
ter, which  he  manifested  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  that  of  his  father.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  but,  owing 
to  his  narrow  circumstances,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  university  after 
taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  then  became  usher  in  a  free  school 
at  Croydon,  in  Surrey.  Some  lines 
in  his  "  Satire  addressed  to  a  Friend 
about  to  leave  the  University  "  refer, 
sadly  enough,  to  the  condition  of  a 
teacher  in  those  days  :  — 

"  Go  wed   some  Grammar-Bridewell  and  a 

wife, 
And  there  beat  Greek  and  Latin  for  your 

life. 
With  birchen  sceptre  there  command  at 

will, 

Greater  than  Busby's  self,  or  Doctor  Gill. 
But  who  would  be  to  the  vile  drudgery 

bound, 
When  there  so  small  encouragement    is 

found  ? 
Where  you,   for  recompense  of  all   your 

paras, 
Shall  hardly  reach  a    common    fiddler's 

gains  ? 
For,  when  you've  toiled  and  labored  all 

vou  can, 

To  dung  and  cultivate  a  barren  brain, 
22 


A  dancing-master  shall  be  better  paid, 
Though  he  instructs  the  heels,  and  you  the 

head. 
To    such    indulgence    are    kind    parents 

grown, 
That  naught  costs  less  in  breeding  than  a 

son ; 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  find  a  father  now 
Shall  more  upon  a  setting-dog  allow, 
And  with  a  freer  hand  reward  the  care 
Of  training  up  a  spaniel  than  his  heir." 

While  in  this  school,  Oldham  com- 
posed a  "  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Memo- 
ry of  Charles  Morwent,"  who  seems 
to  have  died  by  the  disease  which 
afterwards  carried  off  the  poet,  name- 
ly, the  small-pox.  He  celebrates  the 
pustules  of  the  disease  on  the  body 
of  his  dead  friend  with  conceits  like 
those  of  Cleaveland  or  Cowley :  — 

"Those  asterisks,  placed  in  the  margin  of 

thy  skin, 

Point  out  the  nobler  soul  that  dwelt  within. 
Thy  lesser,  like  the  greater  world,  appears 
All  over  bright,  all  over  stuck  with  stars. 
So  Indian  luxury,  when  it  would  be  trim, 
Hangs  pearls  on  every  limb. 

Thus,  among  ancient  Picts,  nobility 
In  blemishes  did  lie : 
Each  by  his  spots  more  honorable  grew, 
And  from  their  store  a  greater  value  drew. 
Their  kings  were  known  by  the  royal  stains 

they  bore, 
And  in  their  skins  their  ermine  wore." 

Some  of  Oldham's  verses,  in  manu- 
script, coming  to  the  hands  of  the 
wits  of  London,  three  of  them,  Eoches- 
ter,  Dorset,  and  Sedley,  were  so  much 
struck  with  their  merit,  that  they 
came  to  Croydon  on  a  visit  to  the 
young  poet.  He  was  afterwards 
tutor  in  a  family  at  Reigate,  and 
while  there  wrote  his  "Satires  upon 
the  Jesuits,"  remarkable  for  the  vigor 
and  vehemence,  not  to  say  the  coarse- 
ness and  extravagance,  of  the  inveo- 
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tive.  This  was  about  the  time  of 
what  was  called  the  popish  plot ;  and 
the  satires  of  Oldham  falling  in  with 
the  public  feeling,  which  was  then 
greatly  excited  against  the  Catholics, 
brought  him  immediately  into  general 
notice.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  satir- 
ical vein ;  speaking  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
says,  — 

"  One  undertakes  by  scale  of  miles  to  tell 
The  bounds,  dimensions,   and  extent  of 

hell; 
How  far  and  wide  the  infernal   monarch 

reigns ; 

How  many  German  miles  his  realm  con- 
tains ; 

Who  are  his  ministers,  pretends  to  know, 
And  what  their  several  offices  below ; 
How  many  chaldrons  he  each  year  expends 
In  coals  for  roasting  Huguenots  and  fiends ; 
And  with  as  much  exactness  states  the  case, 
As  if  he'd  been  surveyor  of  the  place. 
Another  frights  the  rout  with  rueful  stories 
Of  wild  chimeras,  limbos,  purgatories, 
And  bloated  souls  in  smoky  durance  hung, 
Like    a    Westphalia    gammon    or    neat's 

tongue, 

To  be  redeemed  with  masses  and  a  song. 
A  good  round  sum  must  the  deliverance 

buy; 

For  none  may  there  swear  out  on  poverty. 
Your  rich  and  bounteous  shades  are  only 

eased : 
No  Fleet  or  King's-bench  ghosts  are  thence 

released." 

This  is  one  of  the  mildest  passages. 
His  success  in  these  satires  induced 
him,  in  1680,  to  come  to  the  metropo- 
lis, where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
and  acquired  the  friendship  of  Dry- 
den,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long 
enjoy.  In  1683  he  was  seized  with 
the  small-pox,  which  carried  him  off 
in  his  thirtieth  year.  A  volume  of 
his  "  Remains  "  was  published  soon 
afterwards,  to  which  the  poets  of  the 
time  prefixed  elegiac  verses.  Those 
of  Dryden  are  well  known,  beginning 
with  the  lines,  — 
"Farewell,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 

Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own." 

I  cannot  help  copying  another  pas- 


sage,   notwithstanding    some    incon- 
gruity of  metaphor  in  the  last  couplet : 

"  Oh,  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What  could  advancing  age    have   added 

more  ? 
It  might,   what  Nature  never  gives    the 

young, 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native 

tongue ; 
But  satire  needs  not  those,  and  wit  will 

shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged 

line." 

In  publishing  his  works,  Oldham 
declined  to  comply  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  by  dedicating  them  to 
some  rich  and  eminent  patron. 
His  "  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  and 
Some  other  Pieces  by  the  same 
Hand,"  appeared  with  only  a"  few 
prefatory  observations,  which  he 
called  an  "  Advertisement ;  "  and  two 
other  volumes  of  "  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations," which  appeared  at  different 
periods  in  his  lifetime,  were  equally 
unprovided  with  dedications.  In  the 
second  of  these  publications,  he  speaks 
of  the  time,  yet  to  arrive,  when  he 
may  publish  an  edition  of  his  works, 
arranged  with  some  attention  to  their 
proper  order,  and  when  the  au- 
thor, he  says,  "  meant  to  have  ready 
a  very  sparkish  dedication,  if  he  can 
get  himself  known  to  some  great 
man,  that  will  give  a  good  parcel  of 
guineas  for  being  handsomely  flat- 
tered." Oldham  asked  favor  and 
patronage  from  no  man's  hand.  If 
the  reading  world  did  not  like  his 
verses,  there  was  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter :  he  was  content  to  be  a  school- 
master or  a  tutor. 

The*  "  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits " 
are  four  in  number.  In  the  first,  the 
ghost  of  Garnet,  the  priest,  is  intro- 
duced, laying  down  to  his  Jesuit 
pupils  the  rules  of  their  duty,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  every  possible  crime 
and  immorality.  The  next  is  a 
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vehement  denunciation  of  the  whole 
order  of  Jesuits.  In  the  third,  Loyola, 
the  founder  of  their  order,  on  his 
death-bed,  is  represented  as  giving 
instructions  to  his  disciples,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sample  :  — 

"  'Ne'er  let  the  Nazarene,  whose  badge  and 

name 
You  wear,  upbraid  you  with  a  conscious 

shame. 

Leave  him  his  slighted  homilies  and  rules, 
To  stun0  the   squabbles  of  the  wrangling 

schools  ; 

Disdain  that  he  and  the  poor  angling  tribe 
Should  laws  and  government  to  you  pre- 
scribe. 
Let  none  of  those  good  fools  your  patterns 

make  : 

Instead  of  them,  the  mighty  Judas  take, — 
Renowned  Iscariot,  fit  alone  to  be 
The  example  of  our  great  society, 
Whose  daring  guilt  disdained  a  common 

road, 
And  scorned    to  stoop  at  sin  beneath  a 

God." 

The  popular  fury  against  the  Jesuits 
must  have  reached  a  great  height 
when  extravagances  like  these  could 
make  a  poet's  fortune.  The  fourth 
satire  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Loyo- 
la's wooden  image,  and  relates  the 
methods  used  for  operating  on  the 
superstitious  temper  of  ignorant  peo- 
ple. 

The  "  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits," 
though  purporting  to  be  written  in 
rhymed  heroics,  are  almost  as  remark- 
able for  their  bad  rhymes  as  for  the 
unmeasured  vehemence  of  their  in- 
vective. Sometimes  it  will  happen 
that  a  whole  page  contains  scarce  a 
single  rhyme,  save  those  which  are 
styled  "  allowable,"  and  which,  in  fact, 
are  no  rhymes  at  all. 

In  the  volume  which  contains  these 
satires  was  also  an  ode  in  which  the 
author  derides  and  decries  virtue,  and 
pronounces  a  panegyric  on  vice,  —  a 
production  of  small  merit,  but  clearly 
ironical.  There  were  in  those  days, 
as  there  are  now,  many  of  the  class 


who  do  not  understand  a  joke ;  and 
they  insisted  upon  interpreting  Old- 
ham  literally,  so  that  the  poor  poet 
was  obliged  to  write  another  ode,  not 
better  than  the  first,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Counterpart  to  the  Satyre 
against  Virtue,"  to  convince  the  world 
that  his  censure  of  virtue  was  simply 
a  jest. 

Oldham  was  as  fluent  and  eloquent 
in  eulogy  as  he  was  in  invective  ;  and, 
though  immoderate  in  both,  he  is  gen- 
erally ingenious.  Take,  for  example, 
this  passage  from  his  "  Ode  to  the 
Memory  of  Charles  Morwent :  "  — 
"  Had  he  who  wished  the  art  how  to  forget 

Discovered  its  new  worth  in  thee, 

He  had  a  double  value  on  it  set, 

And  justly  scorned  the  ignoble  art  of  mem- 
ory. 

No  wrong  could  thy  great  soul  to  grief  ex- 
pose : 

'Twas  placed  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of 
those 
As  of  material  blows. 

No  injuries  could  thee  provoke  : 

Thy  softness  always  dampt  the  stroke, 

As  flints  on  feather-beds  are  easiest  broke. 

Affronts  could  ne'er  thy  cool  complexion 
heat, 

Or  chase  thy  temper  from  its  settled  state; 

But  still  thou  stood'st  unshockt  by  all, 

As  if  thou    hadst  unlearnt  the  power  to 
hate, 

Or,  like  the  dove,  wert  born  without  a  gall. 

Thou  only  could'st  to  that  high  pitch  arrive, 
To  court  abuses  that  thou  might'st  forgive. 
Wrongs  that  in  high  esteem  seemed  courte- 

sie, 

And  thou  the  first  was  e'er  obliged  by  in- 
jury/' 

And  again  in  the  same  poem  :  — 
"  Thy  soul  within  such  silent  pomp  did  keep, 
As  if  humanity  were  lulled  asleep, 
So  gentle  was  thy  pilgrimage  beneath, 
Time's  unheard  feet  make  scarce  less  noise, 
Or  the  soft  journey  which  a  planet  goes. 
Life  seemed  all  calm  as  its  last  breath, 
A  still  tranquillity  so  hush'd  thy  breast, 
As  if  some  halcyon  were  its  guest, 
And  there  had  built  her  nest. 
It  hardly  now  enjoys  a  greater  rest. 
As  that  smooth  sea  which  wears  the  name 
of  peace, 
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Still  with  one  even  face  appears, 

And  feels  no  tides  to  change  it  from  its 

place, 
No  waves  to  alter  the  fair  form  it  bears. 

As  that  unspotted  sky, 

Where  Nile  does  want  of  rain  supply, 
Is  free  from  clouds,  from  storm  is  ever  free ; 
So  thy  unvaried  mind  was  always  one, 
And  with  such  clear  serenity  still  shone 
As  caused  thy  little  world  to  seem  all  tem- 
perate zone." 

Here  is  the  character  of  a  lady, 
drawn  with  the  same  profusion  of 
color,  yet  very  charmingly  drawn  :  — 

"  No  act  did  e'er  within  her  practice  fall 
Which  for  the  atonement  of  a  blush  could 

call; 

No  word  of  hers  e'er  greeted  any  ear 
But  what  a  saint  at  her  last  gasp  might 

hear. 

Scarcely  her  thoughts  had  ever  sullied  been 
With  the  least  print  or  stain  of  native  sin ; 
Devout  she  is,  as  holy  hermits  are, 
Who  share  their  time   'twixt   extasie  and 

prayer ; 

The  lines  which  follow  are  from 
«  The  Praise  of  Homer." 

"  How  trulier  blind  was  dull  antiquity, 
Who  fastened  that  unjust  reproach  on 

thee. 

Who  can  the  senseless  tale  believe  ? 
Who  can  to  the  false  legend  credit  give  ? 
Or  think  thou  wantedst  sight  by  whom  all 

others  see  ? 

What  land  or  region,  how  remote  soe'er, 
Does  not  so  well  described  in  thy  great 

draughts  appear, 

That  each  thy  native  country  seems  to  be, 
And  each  to  have  been  surveyed  and  meas- 
ured out  by  thee  ? 
Whatever  earth  doth  in  her  pregnant  bowels 

bear, 

Or  on  her  fruitful  surface  wear ; 
Whate'er  the  extended  fields  of  air  contain, 
Or  far  extended  territories  of  the  main, 
Is  by  thy  skilful  pencil  so  exactly  shown, 
We  scarce  discern  where  thou  or  Nature 

best  has  drawn. 

Nor  is  thy  quick,  all-piercing  eye 
Or  checked  or  bounded  here ; 
But  further  doth  surpass,  and  further  doth 

descry. 

Beyond  the  travels  ofthe  sun  and  year, 
Beyond  this  glorious  scene  of  starry  tapestry, 
Where  the  vast  purlieus  of  the  sky, 
And  boundless  waste  of  nature  lies, 


Thy  voyages  thou  mak'st,  and  bold  discov- 
eries. 

What  there  the  gods  in  parliament  debate, 
What  votes  or  acts  the  heavenly  Houses 

pass, 

By  thee  so  well  communicated  was, 
As  if  thou'dst  been  of  that  cabal  of  state, 
As   if  thou  hadst   been   sworn    the  privy- 
councillor  of  Fate." 

The  poem.  "  Upon  the  Works  of 
Ben  Jonson,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  theatre  before  Jonson's  time  as 
groaning  "  under  a  wretched  anarchy 
of  wit,"  "  unformed  and  void,"  is 
equally  profuse  of  panegyric.  It  pro- 
ceeds thus : — 

"  A  rude  and  undigested  lump  it  lay, 
Like  the  old  chaos,  ere  the  birth  of  light 

and  day, 
Till  thy  brave  genius,  like  a  new  Creator, 

came 

And  undertook  the  mighty  frame. 
No  shuffled  atoms  did  the  well-built  work 

compose: 
It  from  no  lucky  hit  of  blundering  chance 

arose, 

As  some  of  this  great  fabric  idly  dream ; 
But  wise,  all-seeing  judgment  did  contrive, 
And  knowing  art  its  graces  give. 
No  sooner  did  thy  soul  with  active  force  and 

fire 

The  dull  and  heavy  mass  inspire, 
But  straight  throughout  it  let  us  see 
Proportion,  order,  harmony  ; 
And  every  part  did  to  the  whole  agree, 
And  straight  appeared  a  beauteous   new- 
made  world  of  poetry." 

The  poet  who  thus  easily  wielded 
the  language  of  praise  might,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed,  have  dispensed  from 
full  hands  most  ingenious  flatteries  to 
the  rich  noblemen  of  his  time  and 
country.  But  in  one  of  his  satires,  in 
which  he  introduces  the  ghost  of 
Spenser  revisiting  the  earth  to  warn 
him  against  the  folly  of  becoming  a 
poet,  I  find  these  lines  :  — 

"  A  poet  would  be  dear,  and  out  of  the  way, 
Should  he  expect  above  a  coachman's  pay ; 
For  this  will  any  dedicate  and  lie, 
And  daub  the  gaudy  ass  with  flattery  ?  " 

I  have  not,  however,  done  with  this 
poet's  unpurchased  panegyrics.  Here 
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is  one  passage  more  from  the  verses 
"  To  the  Memory  of  Charles  Morwent." 

"  Let  those  gay  fops  that  deem 
Their  infamies  accomplishment 
Grow  scandalous  to  get  esteem, 
And  by  disgrace  strive  to  be  eminent : 
Here  thou  disdain'dst  the  common  road, 
Nor  wouldst  by  aught  be  wooed 
To  wear  the  vain  iniquities  of  the  mode. 
Vice  with  thy  practice  did  so  disagree 
Thou  scarce  could'st  bear  it  in  thy  theory : 
Thou  didst  such  ignorance  above  knowl- 
edge prize ; 

And  here  to  be  unskilled  is  to  be  wise. 
Such  the  first  founder  of  our  blood, . 
While  yet  un  tempted,  stood, 
Contented  only  to  know  good." 
The  "Paraphrase  upon  the  Hymn  of 
St.  Ambrose,"  that  is  to  say,  the  well- 
known  prose  poem,  beginning  in  the 
original  Latin  with  Te  Deum  lauda- 
mus,  contains  the  following  passage, 
which,  along  with   an   evident  flavor 
of  the  conceits  of  the  age,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  magnificence  of 
imagery  and  expression  :  — 

"Further  than  Nature's  utmost  shores  and 
limits  reach, 

The  streams  of  thy  unbounded  glory 
stretch. 

Beyond  the  straits  of  scanty  time  and 
place, 

Beyond  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  Matter's  nar- 
row seas, 

They  reach  and  fill  the  ocean  of  eternity 
and  space. 

Infused  like  some  vast,  mighty  soul, 

Thou  dost  inform  and  actuate  this  spacious 
whole  ; 

Thy  unseen  hand  doth  the  well-jointed 
frame  sustain, 

Which  else  would  to  its  primitive  nothing 
shrink  again  ; 

But  most  thou  dost  thy  majesty  display 

In  the  bright  realms  of  everlasting  day. 

There  is  thy  residence ;  there  thou  dost 
reign  ; 

There  on  a  state  of  dazzling  lustre  sit ; 

There  shine  in  robes  of  pure,  refined  light, 

Where  sun's  coarse  rays  are  but  a  foil  and 
stain, 

And  refuse  stars  the  sweepings  of  thy  glo- 
rious train." 

I  have  referred  to  the  obligations 
which  the  poets  who  lived  after  him 


owed  to  Oldham.  Pope  was  the  most 
frequent  borrower.  Here  are  two 
lines  from  his  "  Windsor  Forest : " — 

"  Whom  even  the  Saxon  spared,  and  bloody 

Dane, 

The  wanton  victims  of  his  sport  remain." 
Oldham  in  his  first  "  Satire  against 

the  Jesuits,"  says,  — 

"  What  neither  Saxon  rage  could  here  in- 
flict, 

Nor  Danes  more  savage,  nor  the  barbarous 
ous  Pict, 

All  this  and  more  be  dared  and  done  by 
you." 

In  Pope's  pastoral  entitled   "  Win- 
ter,*' we  read,  — 
"  The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 

Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath." 

Ill  Oldham's  imitation  of  the  pas- 
toral of  Moschus  called  "  Bion,"  "  be- 
wailing the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester," are  these  lines  :  — 

"  Fair  Galatea,  too,  laments  thy  death,  — 
Laments  the  ceasing  of  thy  tuneful  breath." 

In  the  "Epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abe- 
lard,"  Pope  makes  the  writer  say,  — 

"  See    my  lips    ti'emble,   and    my  eyeballs 

roll, 

Suck  my  last  gasp,  and  catch  my  flying 
soul." 

In  Oldham's  "  Lamentation  for 
Adonis,"  imitated  out  of  the  Greek 
of  "Bion  of  Smyrna,"  I  find  this 
couplet :  — 

"Kiss,  while  I  watch   thy  swimming  eye- 
balls roll, 

Watch  thy  last  gasp,  and  catch  thy  spring- 
ing soul." 

Pope,  in  his  "Prologue  to  the 
Satires,"  referring  to  Ambrose  Phillips, 
says  that  he  — 

"Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight 

lines  a  year." 

Oldham,  in  his  "  Letter  from  the 
Country  to  a  Friend  in  Town,"  says,  — 
"  Verses,  the  boast  of  drudging  fools,  from 

some* 

Nay,  most  of  scribblers,  with  much  strain- 
ing come : 
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They  void  'em  dribbling,  and  in  pain  they 

write/' 

In  Oldham's    "  Satire  Dissuading 
from  the  Study  of  Poetry,"  the  ghost 
of  Spenser  is  thus  described  :  — 
"  Famished  his  looks  appeared,  his  eyes  sunk 
in : 

Like  morning-gown  about  him  hung  his 
skin." 

This  couplet  is  adopted  by  Pope  in 
the  third  book  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  with 
but  slight  variation:  — 
"No    meagre,    muse-rid    mope,  adust    and 
thin, 

In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin." 

There  are  other  single  lines  taken 
with  slight  change  from  Oldham  by 
Pope,  as  for  example  the  line,  — 

"  Slaves  to  an  hour,  and  vassals  to  a  bell." 

Changed  by  Pope  into  — 

"  Slave  to  a  wife,  or  vassal  to  a  punk." 

And, — 

"  The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age." 

Varied  by  Pope  thus  :  — 

"The    glory  of  the   priesthood    and    the 
shame." 

Pope  learned  from  Oldham  the  art 
which  he  practised  with  so  much  hap- 
piness and  success,  of  imitating  the 
Latin  satirists  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  original  framework  of  the  Ro- 
man poem,  and  substitute,  for  ancient 
examples  and  illustrations,  others 
drawn  from  modern  life  and  modern 
society.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to 
read  Oldham's  works  without  being 
often  reminded,  notwithstanding  the 
ruggedness  and  negligence  of  the 
versification,  of  something  in  Pope 
which  shows  him  to  have  carefully 
read  his  predecessor. 

Oldham  imitated  the  same  satire 
of  Juvenal  (the  third)  which  Johnson 
took  for  the  basis  of  his  "  London ; " 
and  it  is  curious  to  compare  the  two 
imitations.  If  Johnson  does  not  offend, 
as  Oldham  often  does,  by  rugged  lines 
and  careless  phrases,  with«here  and 
there  a  touch  of  coarseness,  Oldham 


has  at  least  a  richer,  though  a  homelier, 
stock  of  illustrations,  and  in  this  re- 
spect is  nearer  to  Juvenal  than  John- 
son could  claim  to  be.  It  is 'curious, 
that,  for  the  Greek  parasite  of  Juvenal, 
both  Oldham  and  Johnson  substi- 
tute the  Frenchman.  Oldham  says,  — 

"  Another  cause  which  I  must  boldly  own, 
And  not  the  least  for  which  I  quit  the  town, 
Is  to  behold  it  made  the  common  sewer 
.Where  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure 
pour." 

The  metaphor  in  the  last  couplet  is 

borrowed  by  Johnson  :  — 

"London,  the  needy  villain's  general  home, 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Home, 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state." 

Here  is  Oldham's  portrait  of  the 
parasite  from  Paris  :  — 

"  Flippant  of  talk,  and  voluble  of  tongue, 
With  words  at  will,  no  lawyer  better  hung; 
Softer  than  nattering  court  parasite, 
Or  city  trader  when  he  means  to  cheat. 
No  calling  or  profession  comes  amiss  : 
A  needy  monsieur  can  be  what  he  please,  — 
Groom,page,  valet,  quack,  operator,  fencer, 
Perfumer,  pimp,  jack-pudding,  juggler,  dan- 
cer." 

Place  this  passage  beside  that  of 
Johnson's  "  London,"  beginning  with 

"  Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit, 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite ;  " 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  poets 
painted  their  "  fasting  monsieur  "  in 
precisely  the  same  colors. 

Oldham's  "  Satire  upon  a  Woman 
who  by  her  Falsehood  was  the  Death  of 
My  Friend,"  seems  to  have  furnished 
Byron  with  a  model  for  the  lampoon 
upon  another  woman  which  he  en- 
titled "  A  Sketch."  Both  begin  with 
a  recital  of  the  misdeeds  of  ,the  per- 
son satirized,  and  end  with  the  fiercest 
maledictions :  those  of  Oldham  are 
if  possible  the  more  violent.  He  prays 
that  the  woman  whose  inconstancy 
caused  her  friend's  death  may  be 

"  Plagued  so,  till  she  think  damning  a  release, 
And  humbly  pray  to  go  to  hell  for  ease." 
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I  have  mentioned  Swift  as  a  bor- 
rower from  Oldham.  There  is  but 
one  couplet  to  which  I  could  point  in 
support  of  my  assertion,  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  the  earlier  poet,  — 
and  that  I  do  not  care  to  quote. 

I  have  quoted  the  more  liberally 
from  the  writings  of  this  author  be- 
cause they  are  not  easily  come  at,  and 
because  I  supposed  that  most  of  my 
readers  might  desire  to  see  what  I 
have  to  say  of  him  illustrated,  as  I 
proceeded,  by  passages  from  his  poems. 
From  the  samples  which  I  have  given, 
I  think  they  will  infer,  that,  although 
Oldham  in  his  lifetime  achieved 
his  fame  by  what  he  wrote  as  a  satirist, 
his  principal  talent,  as  a  poet,  was  not 
for  satire.  His  odes  show  that  he 
possessed  a  genuine  poetic  enthusiasm, 
which  appears  through  all  his  negli- 
gence of  versification  and  diction,  and 
often  finds  expression  in  majestic  im- 
agery and  flowing  numbers.  He  is 
no  artist  in  his  vocation.  Dryden  is 
our  witness  that  he  had  not  well 
learned  "the  numbers  of  his  native 
tongue."  He  has  none  of  those  hap- 
py turns  of  thought  and  expression 


which  the  practised  and  expert  author 
attains  by  skilful  search  or  resolute 
waiting :  what  he  has  came  to  him 
in  the  glow  of  rapid  composition ;  and 
these  so  often  that  few  poets  can  boast 
of  so  illustrious  a  train  of  imitators. 
His  rhymes  are  marvellously  bad : 
indeed,  it  is  often  amusing  to  see 
what  distant  resemblances  of  sound 
he  is  content  to  accept  as  substitutes 
for  rhymes.  Yet  he  has  nothing 
worse  than  the  cockney  rhyme  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  "  Feast  of  the  Poets : "  — 

"  And  tother  some  rhymes  he  had  made  on  a 

straw, 

Showing  how  he  had  found  it,  and  what  it 
was  for." 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  so  well  of 
Oldham,  that  he  at  one  time  projected 
an  edition  of  his  writings,  with  a  biog- 
raphy and  notes.  The  earlier  editions 
contain  some  pieces  of  an  indelicate 
character ;  but  in  the  later  ones  these 
are  omitted.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  another  edition  will 
be  published,  so  many  are  the  passages 
in  the  Satires  disfigured  by  the  coarse 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  Oldham 
lived. 
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Do  you  want  to  see  my  very  last  love  ? 

Oh,  yes  !     Quadrupedal  ?  —  of  course  ! 

I  could  never  adore  any  two-legged  things,  — 

Not  even  the  winged  ones.     No  force, 

And  much  pother  !     Come  in  here,  Minet ! 

Now,  isn't  he  simply  superb  ? 

Don't  touch  him  :  he'll  scratch  you  !     Take  care  ! 

He  doesn't  let  strangers  disturb 

That  fell  of  his.     Isn't  it  rich  ? 

You're  right.     'Tisn't  buff,  nor  ecru, 

Nor  fawn,  but  a  tint  quite  unique  ; 

And  the  markings  are  strange  as  the  hue. 

I  lose  myself  wondering  how 

He's  related  to  royal  Bengal. 

Just  the  family  coat,  just  the  tinctures,  you  see ; 

A  little  toned  down,  that  is  all ; 

And  the  regal  port,  and  the  temper  as  well. 

You  should  see  his  tempestuous  tail 

When  his  majesty's  mind  is  ill  at  ease, 

Or  his  majesty's  rations  fail  • 

To  please  his  carnivorous  soul ! 

But  his  clemencies  also  abound. 

What  say  ?     Got  no  soul  ?     Do  you  mean  it  ? 
Accept,  if  you  please,  my  profound 
And  genuine  pity.     Tom  Buff, 
Jump  up  here,  my  boy,  and  let's  see 
Those  magnificent,  deep,  amber  eyes. 
Do  you  say,  now,  there  isn't  a  Me 
Behind  that  sensitive  iris  there,  — 
A  something  that  feels  and  determines  and  knows, 
And  shapes  that  body  so  agile  and  lithe, 
From  the  vigilant  ears  to  the  velvety  toes, 
And  informs  that  free  and  exquisite  grace 
Of  crouching,  of  leaping,  of  resting,  indeed  ? 

Why,  only  grant  soul,  and  then  it's  a  case 
Of  ex  pede,  and  so  forth,  and  builds  you  a  creed 
Like  the  "  flower  in  the  crannies,"  and  every  thing  else. 
Deny  it,  you  walk  in  a  land  of  dumb  shows, 
Or  of  howling  polemics ;  and  which  is  the  best  ? 
I  tell  you,  that  catness,  to  my  mind,  goes 
A  good  deal  deeper  than  most  folks  believe,  — 
Way  down  to  the  roots  of  the  universe, 
For  aught  that  I  know.     Must  you  go  ?     Good-by. 
Study  cats,  now :  you  might  do  worse.  L.  H. 
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ONE  part  of  the  existing  controversy  in  Christendom  about  wages 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  complicated  state  of  affairs 
caused  by  a  high  civilization.  The  individual  instance  of  cause  and 
effect  referred  to,  is  this :  the  workmen  in  our  printing-offices  are 
at  present  driving  themselves  out  of  the  printing  business  ;  the  print- 
ing business  out  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  out  of 
literature.  Already  many  books  are  manufactured  in  London, 
shipped  across  the  Atlantic  in  whole  editions,  and  piled  in  our  shops, 
ready  for  sale,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  paying  our  own  compositors, 
and  other  workmen,  for  making  them  here. 

The  way  in  which  this  comes  to  pass  is  as  follows :  out  of  what 
the  customer  pays  for  a  book,  the  author  is  entitled  to  a  certain  pay- 
ment, the  publisher  to  another,  the  bookbinder  to  another,  the  paper- 
maker  to  another,  the  printer  to  another,  and  the  retailing  bookseller 
to  the  rest.  Either  one  of  these  can,  without  violating  any  statute 
or  common  law,  demand,  and  insist  on,  more  than  his  fair  share.  To 
do  this,  however,  will  only  shut  him  out  of  the  business.  If  an 
author  insists  on  one  million  dollars  for  his  manuscript,  —  after  the 
fashion  of  the  late  Mr.  Rulloff,  at  offering  his  work  on  philology  to 
the  American  Philological  Association,  —  he  will  have  the  manu- 
script left  on  his  hands.  If  the  publisher  demands  ten  dollars  for  a 
book  worth  only  one  dollar,  the  edition  will  remain  piled  in  his  lofts. 
Of  this  error,  we  once  knew  an  instance  where  the  unbending 
haughtiness  of  a  worthy  old  gentleman  caused  him  even  to  refuse  a 
fair  offer  for  such  an  edition :  he  said,  if  the  public  did  not  know 
enough  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  work,  they  should  not  have  it 
at  all.  If  a  paper-maker  should  ask  three  times  the  usual  price  for 
paper,  all  his  stock  would,  in  like  manner,  remain  on  hand.  If  the 
bookbinder  should  quadruple  his  charges,  editions  would  go  elsewhere 
to  be  bound.  If  the  compositors,  pressmen,  stereotypers,  and  other 
working-men  of  the  printing-office,  should  refuse  to  work,  unless 
their  pay  should  be  doubled,  then  books  would  have  to  stop  being 
made;  and,  if  the  retailer  should  demand  three-quarters  of  the 
retail  price  for  his  own  profit,  no  books  would  be  sent  him  to  sell. 

It  is  true  that  if  any  five  out  of    these   six    parties   in  interest 
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should  agree  together  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  sixth,  and  to 
do  their  part  of  the  work  without  gaining  any  thing  by  it,  Mr.  Num- 
ber Six,  whichever  he  be,  might  possibly  be  maintained  in  his  extor- 
tion ;  but  non-resistance  to  such  measures  is  at  least  as  rare  as 
acquiescence  in  assault  and  battery.  People  must  live. 

Now,  some  rough  approach  can  be  made  to  the  apportionment  of 
these  profits  on  making  books,  —  an  approach  which  would  not 
satisfy  M.  Quetelet,  nor  Dr.  Jarvis ;  but  which  will  serve,  at  least, 
for  illustration.  Approximately,  out  of  one  dollar,  which  is  paid,  say 
for  one  copy  of  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers'  publication,  "  The  Infinite 
and  the  Finite,"  by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  money  goes  thus:  — 

To  the  author $0.10 

To  the  publisher .10 

To  the  paper-maker .15 

To  the  bookbinder .15 

To  the  printer  and  stereotyper      .         .         .         .  .10 

To  the  retail  bookseller,  or  to  him  and  his  customer  .40 

11.00 

Bu*  note  these  important  further  differences :  the  publisher's 
expense  is  certain,  and  his  gain  very  uncertain,  —  since  he  does  pretty 
well  if  he  makes  his  ten  per  cent  on  as  many  as  three  books  out  of 
every  ten  that  he  publishes.  The  publisher  thus  runs  the  greatest 
risk  of  all.  The  working-men,  on  the  other  hand,  run  the  least  risk ; 
for  their  wages  (unless  their  employer  fails),  are  paid  them  every 
Saturday  night.  Indeed,  it  is  in  very  many  cases  true,  that  the 
author  of  a  book  gets  nothing  for  his  time  and  labor  in  writing  it, 
the  publisher  nothing  for  his  money,  time,  labor,  and  current 
expenses  in  publishing  it;  while  the  working-men  have  received 
their  safe  and  regular  pay.  The  retailer,  whose  profit  seems  so  large, 
very  often  allows  his  customer  a  good  deal  of  it.  Sometimes,  also, 
there  is  a  jobber  between  publisher  and  retailer.  And  the  expenses 
of  the  retailer  are  so  great,  besides,  that  his  profit  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  it  looks. 

Now,  this  apportionment  of  profits  has  been  settled  by  the  natural 
operation  of  business  causes,  each  party  wanting  all  he  can  get,  and 
more  too,  and  still,  each  party  being  as  willing  as  other  people  to 
"live  and  let  live."  Authors  are  not  too  rich,  as  a  class.  As  many 
publishers  out  of  a  hundred  become  bankrupt,  or  die  poor,  after  a 
whole  life  of  hard  work,  as  in  other  businesses.  The  like  is  true  of 
employing  printers,  paper  manufacturers,  and  bookbinders.  And  in 
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such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  always  is,  that,  if  any 
one  party  insists  on  additional  pay,  that  gain  must  be  lost  by  some- 
body else.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  public  will  not  pay  more 
for  books  than  they  now  pay.  The  tendency  is  rather  the  other 
way.  As  paper  money  approaches  gpld  value,  that  is,  as  the  num- 
ber of  paper  dollars  diminishes,  this  tendency  to  pay  less  will  be 
stronger.  And  the  sale  of  books  is  always  small  in  the  year  of  a 
presidential  canvass,  as  every  publisher  knows. 

No  working-man  gets  too  much  pay.  That  may  be  admitted  at 
once.  But  there  have  been  occasions  when  working-men  have 
exacted  more  pay  than  their  employers  could  afford.  And  the  result 
was,  that  the  employers  discontinued  business.  None  of  the  six 
parties  in  interest  in  book-making  gets  too  much  money.  But,  as 
things  are  now,  none  of  them  can  afford  to  lessen  his  own  share,  in 
order  to  increase  the  others.  If,  therefore,  as  we  said  at  first, 
the  printers  shall  insist  on  any  important  increase  of  their  wages  at 
present,  they  will  cause  the  publishing  business  of  the  United  States 
to  be  stopped  here,  and  transferred  to  England,  faster  than  is  already 
happening.  And  then  they  themselves  can,  if  they  will,  "  go  West " 
—  or  go  to  Jericho.  Lastly,  authors  must,  in  the  long  run,  live  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  their  publishers  ;  and,  as  fast  as 
American  publishing  decreases,  an  almost  parallel  diminution  of  the 
number  and  excellence  of  American  writers  will  closely  follow. 


BRYANT'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  "is  the  main  part :  the  rest  is  episode." 

ODYSSEY.  Qne  geeg  that  thjg  p]ot  partakes  of 

THE  outline  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  nature  of  comedy  in  having  a  bap- 
given  by  Aristotle  with  all  possible  py  ending.  It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful 
brevity:  "  The  story  of  the  Odys-  story,  full  of  adventure,  and  of  exciting 
sey,"  he  says,  "  is  sbort.  A  man  ab-  and  amusing  incidents ;  with  passages, 
sent  from  home  for  many  years,  and  now  and  then,  of  a  graver  import, 
kept  in  custody  by  Neptune  alone  ;  The  story  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
and  when  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  hand,  is  rather  akin  to  tragedy, 
is  such  that  his  property  is  squandered  The  hero,  it  is  true,  when  he  takes 
by  the  suitors  of  his  wife,  and  plots  the  field,  is  everywhere  victorious  : 
are  laid  against  his  son,  he  himself  he  slays  the  Trojan  champion,  and  is 
arrives,  after  being  tossed  by  storms  ;  living  and  prosperous  when  the  poem 
and  having  made  himself  known  to  ends ;  but  he  is  a  doomed  man 
certain  persons,  and  having  attacked  throughout,  and  knows  it ;  he  suffers 
the  suitors,  he  comes  out  safe,  and  de-  indignity  from  Agamemnon,  and, 
stroys  his  enemies.  This,"  he  adds,  above  all,  is  cut  to  the  heart,  and 

i  The  Odyssey  of  Homer.    Translated  into  bears   an    incurable    sorrow,    in    the 

English    blank  verse  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  ,        .         /.    ,  •       r  •       3     -r»   ^        i 
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success  ever  lifts  from  him  the  sad- 
ness of  one  who  knows  that  he,  too,  is 
to  perish  before  Troy ;  and  it  matters 
little  to  the  reader  that  this  sure, 
fore-known  calamity  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass,  but  is  only  impending, 
when  the  poem  ends. 

While  Aristotle  has  sketched  the 
outline  of  the  Odyssey,  and  has  re- 
peatedly praised  the  Iliad  for  the 
greater  simplicity  of  its  argument, 
and  for  the  singleness  of  the  action, 
he  has  nowhere  stated  what  he  under- 
stands this  argument  to  be.  Most 
modern  critics  have  found  difficulty 
in  assenting  to  the  praises  of  Aristotle, 
when  he  speaks  in  this  way  of  the 
argument  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  a  field 
has  presented  itself  for  a  great 
amount  of  ingenuity  and  skepticism 
in  trying  to  adjust  the  generally  re- 
ceived argument  (viz.,  the  anger  of 
Achilles)  to  the  text  in  its  existing 
form.  Mr.  Grote  and  others  have 
proposed  extensive  mutilations  of  the 
text.  Wolfe,  instead  of  finding  in  the 
Iliad  that  masterly  and  conspicu- 
our  simplicity  of  plot  of  which  Aristotle 
speaks,  declared  the  Odyssey  to  be 
"the  most  splendid  monument  of 
Grecian  genius,  both  on  account  of 
its  main  subject  and  its  composition. 
For,  with  respect  to  the  Iliad,  learned 
men  are  still  in  contention  concerning 
its  main  subject  and  primary  argu- 
ment." 

Some  years  ago,  an  acute  and 
thoughtful  English  writer,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville  Penn,  undertook  to  vindicate  the 
judgment  of  Aristotle,  and  to  show 
that  the  modern  critics,  in  their 
learned  subtlety,  had  wholly  over- 
looked that  argument  which  had 
seemed  to  Aristotle  not  only  simple 
and  symmetrical,  but  a  masterpiece 
in  these  respects.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  things,  with  the  Greeks,  had 
gone  well,  and  according  to  the  course 


of  destiny,  for  the  first  eight  or  nine 
years  of  the  war;  when  suddenly  a 
quarrel,  fierce,  and,  to  all  human  ap- 
prehension, irreconcilable,  breaks  out 
between  the  chief  of  the  Greeks  and 
that  mighty  and  God-appointed  hero, 
Achilles,  who  was  destined  to  kill 
Hector,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  Here,  then,  is  the  prob- 
lem how  "  the  will  of  Jove,"  to  which 
the  poet  refers  at  the  outset  of  the 
Iliad,  is  to  be  accomplished,  and 
accomplished  through  the  willing 
agency  of  the  stubborn  Achilles,  who 
now  sets  himself  up  against  it.  "  The 
simplicity  of  the  main  action  of  the 
Iliad,"  says  the  author,  il  consists  in 
the  bringing  an  honorable  and  hon- 
ored death  upon  Hector  %y  the  in- 
strumentality of  Achilles.  .  .  .  The 
primary  argument  of  the  Iliad  is  the 
irresistible  power  of  the  divine  will 
over  the  most  vigorous  energy  of  the 
human ;  that  of  the  Odyssey  is  the 
sure  though  tardy  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  patient  trust  in  divine  aid,  and 
its  vengeance  upon  continued  con- 
tempt of  its  judgments."  l 

This  may  seem  too  labored,  too 
reflective,  and  too  high  a  theme ; 
but  there  is  much  to  say  in  support 
of  it.  Not  to  speak  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Penn,  to  which  we  can- 
not at  this  time  do  justice,  this  view 
accords  well  with  certain  deep  and 

1  An  Examination  of  the  Primary  Argument 
of  the  Iliad.  By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  London, 
1821.  This  book  has  fallen  into  an  undeserved 
obscurity.  It  presents  a  very  interesting  view 
of  the  question  discussed,  and  is  marked  by  learn- 
ing, acuteness,  and  good  sense.  We  first  dis- 
covered it  in  an  old  book-store  in  Montreal.  It 
is  probable  that  this  modest  and  most  intelligent 
work  suffered,  early  in  life,  unduly,  from  a  piece 
of  injustice  rendered  it  in  The  London  Quarterly 
Review  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  39),  where  a  writer,  who 
has  a  dissertation  to  print  on  the  subject  of  the 
JEolic  Digamma,  puts  the  title  of  Mr.  Penn's  work 
at  the  head  of  his  wholly  irrelevant  article,  and 
then  dismisses  the  book  with  the  ignorant  remark 
that  the  author  seems  to  suppose  that  Homer's 
main  object  was  to  prove  the  existence  of  one 
omnipotent  First  Cause;  and  ao  goes  on  with  the 
<<£olic  Diguiuiua  I 
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thoughtful  lines  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  now  and  then  draw  the 
reader's  attention.  The  character, 
also,  of  much  of  the  praise  bestowed 
on  Homer,  throughout  all  the  ancient 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  very 
noticeable  :  it  points  to  a  conception 
of  his  poetry  as  something  broader  and 
more  significant  than  has  generally 
been  supposed  in  modern  times. 

Horace,    for     instance,    refers    to 
Homer  as  the  poet, 

"Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 

quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius    Chrysippo    et    Crantore 

dicit." 

Certainly,  his  instruction  is  not,  to  any 
extent*  by  direct  precept :  like  history, 
he  teaches  by  example.  Something, 
perhaps,  of  this  universal  eulogy  of 
Homer,  —  worship,  one  might  rather 
call  it, — in  ancient  times,  is  due  to  the 
isolation  of  their  literature.  The 
Greeks  knew  no  other  literature,  and 
the  Romans  knew  none  but  the 
Greek  ;  while  we  have  Shakspeare  as 
well,  and  Dante  also,  and  Goethe, 
and  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  litera- 
ture. Doubtless,  also,  the  ancients 
fell  into  the  way  of  forcing  upon 
Homer  meanings  that  he  never  had: 
an  incrustation  of  traditional  interpre- 
tations was  gradually  formed  about 
him,  as  has  befallen  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures  in  later  times. 
But,  admitting  all  this,  something 
yet  remains  to  be  explained.  Like 
all  great  poems  that  have  "rolled  up 
from  the  heart  of  Nature,"  these 
poems,  also,  are  something  more  than 
mere  narrative  and  verse:  they  are 
organically  religious  and  ethical,  and 
have,  in  their  general  drift,  a  signifi- 
cance that  develops  and  deepens  with 
the  progress  of  time. 

"Time,"  says  Shelley,  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  lofty  "Defence  of  Poetry," 
"  which  destroys  the  beauty  and  the 


use  of  particular  facts,  stripped  of  the 
poetry  which  should  invest  them, 
augments  that  of  poetry,  and  forever 
develops  new  and  wonderful  appli- 
cations of  the  eternal  truth  which  it 
contains.  ...  A  story  of  particular 
facts  is  as  a  mirror  which  obscures 
and  distorts  that  which  should  be 
beautiful :  poetry  is  a  mirror  which 
makes  beautiful  that  which  is  distort- 
ed." And  again,  speaking  of  another 
aspect  of  this  matter,  he  goes  on  : 
"  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  neither 
poets  themselves  nor  their  auditors 
are  fully  aware  of  the  excellence  of 
poetry  ;  for  it  acts  in  a  divine  and  un- 
apprehended  manner,  beyond  and 
above  consciousness  ;  and  it  is  reserved 
for  future  generations  to  contemplate 
and  measure  the  mighty  cause  and 
eifect  in  all  the  strength  and  splendor 
of  their  union.  .  .  .  Homer  embodied 
the  ideal  perfection  of  his  age  in  hu- 
man character :  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  those  who  read  his  verses  were 
awakened  to  an  ambition  of  becoming 
like  to  Achilles,  Hector,  and  Ulysses  ; 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  friendship, 
patriotism,  and  persevering  devotion 
to  an  object,  were  unveiled  to  their 
depths  in  these  immortal  creations.  .  . 
Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  these  char- 
acters are  remote  from  moral  perfec- 
tion, and  that  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  edifying  patterns 
for  general  imitation.  ...  A  poet  con- 
siders the  vices  of  his  contemporaries 
as  the  temporary  dress  in  which  his 
creations  must  be  arrayed,  and  which 
cover,  without  concealing,  the  eternal 
proportions  of  their  beauty.  .  .  .  Few- 
poets  of  the  highest  class  have  cho- 
sen to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  their  con- 
ceptions in  its  naked  truth  and  splen- 
dor ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
alloy  of  costume,  habit,  &c.,  be  not 
necessary  to  temper  this  planetary 
music  for  mortal  ears.'7 
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As  to  Mr.  Bry ant's  translations  of 
the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad,  we  share 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  clearly  the  best 
translations  of  Homer  yet  made  in 
English.  The  matter  has  been  well  put 
by  Prof.  Hadley,  in  speaking  of  the 
Iliad.  "  The  words  'fideliter,  for- 
titer,  feliciterj  would  answer  well  as 
a  motto  for  this  version.  .  .  .  The 
translator  follows  closely  in  the  track 
of  his  original ;  he  omits  nothing 
as  too  familiar  or  homely ;  he  intro- 
duces nothing  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment. .  .  .  Only  a  master  of  language, 
rich  in  all  the  resources  of  English 
expression,  and  handling  them  with 
the  finest  critical  tact,  could  have 
translated  as  he  has  done." 

The  distinctive  merits  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, as  a  translator,  are  fidelity, 
strength  and  simplicity  of  language, 
directness  of  expression,  and  clear, 
melodious  verse.  He  has  not  aimed 
at  any  high,  imaginative  work,  or 
undertaken  to  convey,  in  some  way  of 
his  own,  the  '''general  effect"  of 
Homer ;  nor  has  he  sought  to  mod- 
ernize him.  He  has  simply  gone 
about  that  "  poor  and  single  business  " 
of  faithfully  rendering  his  author ; 
and  has  made  his  language  according 
to  Frere's  maxim  for  translators,  "  a 
pure,  impalpable,  and  invisible  ele- 
ment, the  medium  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  nothing  more."  Cowper 
aimed  at  this  sort  of  fidelity;  but  he 
forgot  the  plain  directness  of  his  au- 
thor, and  Miltonized  him. 

The  faithful  translator  assumes,  as 
we  have  said,  a  very  humble  task. 
As  Milton's  Eve,  on  earth,  sees  God 
in  Adam,  — 

"  God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine ;  "  — 
and  as  Dante,  in  heaven,  sees  the  in- 
effable light   only  as  reflected  in  the 
face  of  his  beloved,  so  the  translator 
must  draw  all  his  life  and  inspiration 


from  a  secondary  source.  His  first 
and  last  and  ever-present  duty  is  to 
follow  his  author;  to  kindle  and  soar, 
and  again  to  moderate  his  transports, 
in  strict  company  with  him ;  to  stop 
short  where  he  stops ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Emerson  says,  "to  let  Nature  bear 
the  expense  of  the  conversation."  In 
translating  an  ancient  author,  this 
means  a  good  deal,  and  requires  a 
good  deal  of  conscience.  The  trans- 
lator of  "  Faust "  is  rendering  a  work 
of  the  modern  age,  —  modern  in  its 
spirit,  its  ideas,  and  its  structure. 
But  Homer  sang  nearly  thirty  centu- 
ries ago.  Interesting  and  delightful 
as  his  poems  are,  it  is  in  a  different 
way  from  that  of  our  modern  verse : 
there  is  the  Greek  moderation  and 
definiteness  about  them  ;  in  their 
method  of  treatment  they  do  not  go 
so  deep  nor  fly  so  high,  as  we  are  used 
to  expect ;  and  a  suspicion,  often,  of 
tameness  and  flatness  comes  over  the 
inconsiderate  modern  reader.  In  all 
these  ages  since  Homer,  something 
has  been  added  to  the  depth  of  our 
conceptions  of  human  relations :  every 
thing  now  runs  on  into  the  infinite ; 
the  progress  of  religious  and  moral 
ideas,  the  greater  definiteness  and 
confidence,  for  instance,  of  our  belief 
in  the  immortal  life  of  the  soul,  have 
awakened  in  us  new  thoughts,  — 

"  Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity." 

Within  their  sphere,  these  have  ac- 
complished what  astronomy  has  done 
in  the  visible  heavens ;  opening  up 
great  depths,  and  giving  to  the  human 
mind,  scope,  power,  dignity,  and  a 
consciousness  to  itself  of  inestimable 
worth.  No  modern  poet  could  have 
written  as  Homer  has  written;  and, 
from  missing  in  him  what  we  are  so 
much  accustomed  to,  there  comes,  as 
we  have  said,  a  suspicion,  sometimes, 
of  something  tame  and  flat.  Homer, 
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moreover,  does  sometimes  present  to 
his  translator  formidable  passages  of 
level  narrative,  which  must  try  the 
soul  of  one  who  has  the  ambition 
to  be  read.  He  wrote  or  composed 
for  an  audience,  in  the  literal  sense : 
his  poems  were  sung  or  recited,  and 
had  all  the  enlivening  circumstances 
of  voice  and  gesture  and  musical 
accompaniment  to  give  meaning  and 
effect  to  his  words. 

Now,  Mr.  Bryant  is  courageous, 
conscientious,  and  strong;  and  when 
he  undertakes  to  be  faithful, — faith- 
ful as  Cowper  was,  and  something 
more, — he  does  not  shrink,  nor  try 
to  decorate  his  text  or  cover  its  naked- 
ness: in  the  stress  of  his  task  "he 
sees  what  he  foresaw ; "  if  Homer 
can  bear  it,  he  can ;  if  the  reader 
cannot  bear  it,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Homer,  and,  incidentally,  of  course, 
for  his  translator.  In  either  case,  it  is 
none  of  the  translator's  business ;  and 
he  will  apply  the  blunt  language  of 
Cowper:  "  The  matter  in  me,  whether 
the  reader  like  it  or  not,  is  found  also 
in  Homer  ;  and  the  matter  not  found 
in  me,  however  much  the  reader  may 
admire  it,  is  found  only  in  Mr.  Pope." 

This  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
therefore,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  great, 
famous,  and  admirable  as  the  original 
is,  must  not  be  taken  up  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  becoming  interested  in  it 
in  the  same  way  that  one  is  interested 
in  a  new  poem  of  Longfellow's  or 
Browning's,  or  in  the  simple  and 
beautiful,  but  long-drawn  stories  of 
Morris.  The  Odyssey  is  great  and 
admirable,  but  not  quite  in  our  mod- 
ern way.  One  must  prepare  himself, 
and  reflect  a  little,  before  he  will 
heartily  enjoy  this  book,  or  perceive 
the  real  power  and  merit  of  it.  He 
will,  perhaps,  then  see  how  clear  the 
thought  is,  and  how  simple  and 
straightforward  the  utterance  j  how 


beautiful,  consistent,  and  simple,  after 
their  kind,  are  the  representations 
of  human  character  and  manners, 
and  especially  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman ;  how  utterly  the  poet 
himself  is  sunk  out  of  sight;  what 
clear  images  there  are ;  what  life 
and  variety  and  naive  vivacity ;  what 
a  health  and  soundness  in  the  whole 
tone  of  the  poem ;  what  ease  and  un- 
obstructed strength  ;  what  power  in 
whole  scenes  and  situations,  and  what 
unity  of  general  effect. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  go  into 
any  detailed  examination  of  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Odyssey.  Those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Bryant's  Iliad,  upon 
which  we  have  heretofore  commented, 
can  judge  pretty  well  of  the  minuter 
characteristics  of  his  Odyssey  also. 
Instead  of  giving  many  quotations, 
we  will  give  one  only ,  —  the  account, 
in  the  last  book,  of  the  meeting  of 
Ulysses  and  his  father,  the  old  war- 
rior Laertes,  after  the  suitors  had 
been  slain  and  conducted  to  Hades :  — 

So  talked  they  with  each  other,  standing 

thers 

In  Pluto's  realm  beneath  the  vaulted  earth. 
Meantime  Ulysses,  hastening  from  the  town, 
Came  to  the  fair  fields  of  Laertes,  tilled 
With  care.     Laertes,  after  years  of  toil, 
Acquired  them.     There  his  dwelling  stood ; 

a  shed 

Encircled  it,  where  ate  and  sat  and  slept 
The  servants  of  the  household,  who  fulfilled 
His  slightest  wish.     An  old  Sicilian  dame 
Was  there,  who  waited,  in  that  distant  spot, 
On  her  old  master  with  assiduous  care. 
And  then  Ulysses  to  his  followers  said  : 

"  Go  into  that  fair  dwelling,  and  with  speed 
Slay  for  our  feast  the  fattest  of  the  swine. 
I  go  to  prove  my  father :  I  would  learn 
Whether  he  knows  me  when  he  sees  my  fafce, 
Or,  haply,  knows  me  not,  so  long  away." 
He  spake,  and   laid   his  weapons  in  their 

hands. 
Straight  toward  the  house  they  went.     Ulys- 

se>  passed 

Into  the  fruitful  orchard,  there  to  prove 
His  father.  Going  down  and  far  within 
The  garden-plot,  he  found  not  Dolius  there, 
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Nor  any  of  the  servants,  nor  his  sons. 
All  were  abroad,  old  Dolius  leading  them. 
They  gathered  thorns  to  fence   the  garden- 
grounds. 

There,  delving  in  that  fertile  spot,  around 
A  newly  planted  tree,  Ulysses  saw 
His  father  only,  sordidly  arrayed 
In  a  coarse  tunic,  patched  and  soiled.     He 

wore 
Patched  greaves  of  bullock's  hide  upon  his 

thighs, 

A  fence  against  the  thorns ;  and  on  his  hands 
Gloves,   to  protect  them  from   the    prickly 

stems 

Of  bramble ;  and  upon  his  head  a  cap 
Of  goatskin.      There  he  brooded  o'er    his 

grief. 

Him  when  the  much-enduring  chief  beheld, 
Wasted  with  age  and  sorrow-worn,  he  stopped 
Beside  a  lofty  pear-tree's  stem  and  wept, 
And  pondered  whether  he  should  kiss   and 


His  father  in  his  arms,  and  tell  him  all, 
How  hi  had  reached  his  native  land  and 

home, 
Or  question  first  and  prove  him.    Musing 

thus, 

It  pleased  him  to  begin  with  sportive  words ; 
And  thus  resolved,  divine  Ulysses  drew 
Near  to  his  father,  stooping  at  his  task, 
And  loosening  the  hard  earth  about  a  tree, 
And  thus  the  illustrious  son  accosted  him  : 
"  O  aged  man  !  there  is  no  lack  of  skill 
In  tending  this  fair  orchard,  which  thy  care 
Keeps  nourishing ;  no  growth  is  there  of  fig, 
Vine,  pear,  or  olive,  or  of  plants  that  grow 
In  borders,  that  has  missed  thy  friendly  hand. 
Yet  let  me  say,  and  be  thou  not  displeased, 
Thou  art  ill-cared  for,  burdened  as  thou  art 
With  years,  and  squalid,  and  in  mean  attire. 
It  cannot  be  that  for  thy  idleness 
Thy  master  treats   thee  thus ;   nor  is  there 

seen 

Aught  servile  in  thy  aspect,  in  thy  face 
Or  stature ;  thou  art  rather  like  a  king ; 
Thou  seemest  one  who  should  enjoy  the  bath 
And  banquet,  and  lie  soft ;  for  this  befits 
Old  men  like  thee.    Now  say,  and  tell  me 

true, 

Who  may  thy  master  be  ?  whose  orchard  this 
Which  thou  dost  tend  ?    And,  more  than 

this,  declare, 

For  much  I  long  to  know,  if  I  am  come 
To  Ithaca,  as  I  just  now  was  told 
By  one  who  met  me  as  I  came,  —  a  man 
Not  overwise,  who  would  not  stop  to  tell 
What  I  desired  to  learn,  nor  bear  to  hear 
My  questions,  when  I  asked  him  if  a  guest 
Of  mine  were  living  yet  in  health,  or  dead 


And  in  the  realm  of  Pluto.    Let  me  speak 
Of  him,  and  mark  me  well,  I  pray  :  I  lodged 
Once,  in  my  native  land,  a  man  who  came 
Into  my  house ;  and  never  stranger  yet 
More  welcome  was   than  he.     He  was   by 

birth 

Of  Ithaca,  he  said  ;  Laertes'  son, 
And  grandson  of  Arcesias.     Him  I  led 
Beneath  my  roof,  and  hospitably  lodged, 
And  feasted  in  the  plenty  of  my  home, 
And  gave  such  gifts   as   might    become    a 

host,  — 

Seven  talents  of  wrought  gold,  a  silver  cup 
All  over  rough  with  flowers,  twelve  single 

cloaks, 

Twelve  mats,  twelve  mantles  passing  beauti- 
ful, 

And  tunics  twelve,  and,  chosen  by  himself, 
Twelve  graceful  damsels,  skilled  in  household 

arts." 
And  then  his  father  answered,  shedding 

tears : 

"  Thou  art  indeed,  0  stranger !  in  the  land 
Of  which  thou  dost  inquire  ;  but  wicked  men 
And  lawless  now  possess    it.      Thou    hast 

given 
Thy  generous  gifts  in  vain ;  yet  hadst  thou 

found 

Ulysses  living  yet  in  Ithaca, 
Then  would  he  have  dismissed  thee  recom- 
pensed 

With  gifts  and  liberal  cheer,  as  is  the  due 
Of  him  who  once  has  been  our  host.     Yet 

say, 

And  truly  say,  how  many  years  have  passed 
Since  thou  didst  lodge  my  son  1  if  he  it  was, 
Thy  hapless  guest,  whom,  far  away  from  home 
And  all  his  friends,  the  creatures  of  the  deep, 
And  the  foul  birds  of  air,  and  beasts  of  prey, 
Already  have  devoured.  No  mother  mourned 
His  death  and  wrapped  him  in  his  shroud, 

nor  I, 

His  father ;  nor  did  chaste  Penelope, 
His  consort,  nobly  dowered,  bewail  the  man 
She  loved  upon  his  bier  with  eyes  dissolved 
In  tears,  as  fitting  was,  —  an  honor  due 
To  those  who  die.     Now,  further,  truly  tell, 
For  I  would  learn,  what  is   thy  name,  and 

whence 

Thou  comest,  from  what  tribe,  thy  city  where, 
And  who  thy  parents.     Where  is  the  good 

ship 
At  anchor  which  has  brought  thee  and  thy 

friends  ? 

Or  hast  thou  landed  from  another's  bark, 
Which  put  thee  on  the  shore  and  left  the 

isle  ?  " 

Ulysses,  the  sagacious,  answered  thus  : 
"  I  will  tell  all  and  truly.    I  am  come 
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From  Alybas  ;  a  stately  dwelling  there 
Is  mine,  Apheidas  is  my  father,  sou 
Of  royal  Polypemen,  and  my  name 
Iperitus.     Some  deity  has  warped 
My  course  astray  from  the  Sicanian  coast, 
And  brought  me  hitherward  against  my  will. 
My  bark  lies  yonder,  stationed  by  the  field 
Far  from  the  city.     This  is  the  fifth  year 
Since,  parting  with  me,  thy  Ulysses  left 
My  native  land  for  his,  ill-fated  man ! 
Yet  there  were  flights  of  birds  upon  the  right 
Of  happy  presage  as  he  sailed  ;  and  I 
Dismissed  him  cheerfully,  and  cheerfully 
He  went.     We  hoped  that  we  might  yet  be- 
come 
Each    other's    guests,  exchanging    princely 

gifts." 

He  spake,  and  a  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  came 
Over  Laertes.     With  both  hands  he  grasped 
The  yellow  dust,  and  over  his  white  head 
Shed  it  with  piteous  groans.     Ulysses  felt 
His  heart  within  him  melted  :  the  hot  breath 
Rushed  through  his  nostrils,  as  he  looked  upon 
His  well-beloved  father  ;  and  he  sprang 
And  kissed,  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and 

said, 

"  Nay,  I  am  he,  my  father  :  I  myself 
Am  he  of  whom  thou  askest.     I  am  come 
To  mine  own  country  in  the  twentieth  year. 
But  calm  thyself,   refrain  from    tears,   and 

grieve 

No  more,  a"nd  let  me  tell  thee,  in  a  word, 
I  have  slain  all  the  suitors  in  my  halls, 
And  so  avenged  their  insolence  and  crimes." 
And  then  Laertes  spake  again,  and  said, 
"  If  now  thou  be  Ulysses,  my  lost  son, 
Give  some  plain  token,  that  I  may  believe." 

Ulysses,  the  sagacious,  answered  thus  : 
"  First,  then,  behold  with  thine  own  eyes  the 

scar 

Which  once  the  white  tusk  of  a  forest  boar 
Inflicted,  on  Parnassus,  when  I  made 
The  journey  thither,  by  thy  own  command, 
And  by  my  gracious  mother's,  to  receive 
Gifts  which  her  father,  King  Autolycus, 
Once  promised,  when  he  came  to  Ithaca. 
And  listen  to  me  further  :  let  me  name 
The  trees   which  in   thy  well-tilled  orchard 

grounds 

Thou  gavest  me.    I  asked  them  all  of  thee, 
When  by  thy  side  I  trod  the  garden  walks, 
A  little  boy.     We  went  among  the  trees, 
And  thou  didst  name  them.     Of  the  pear 

thirteen, 

And  of  the  apple  ten  thou  gavest  me, 
And  forty  fig-trees  ;  and  thou  didst  engage 
To  give  me  fifty  rows  of  vines,  each  row 
Of  growth  to  feed  the  winepress.     Grapes  are 

there 


Of  every  flavor,  when  the  hours  of  Jove 
Shall  nurse  them  into  ripeness  from  on  high." 
He  spake :  a  trembling  seized  the  old  man's 

heart 

And  knees,  as  he  perceived  how  true  were  all 
The  tokens  which  Ulysses  gave.     He  threw 
Round  his  dear  son  his  arms.     The  hardy 

chief, 

Ulysses,  drew  him  fainting  to  his  heart. 
But  when  the  old  man's  strength  revived,  and 

calm 

Came  o'er  his  spirit,  thus  he  spake  again : 
"  O  father  Jove  !  assuredly  the  gods 
Dwell  on  the  Olympian  height,  since  we  be- 
hold 

The   arrogant    suitors    punished    for    their 
crimes."  J.  B.  THAYER. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.1 
IT  is  a  fresh  and  important  con- 
tribution to  American  history  which 
Mr.  Frothingham  has  just  now  given 
to  the  press,  after  many  years  of 
thorough  and  conscientious  study. 
For  while  much  has  been  written 
about  our  colonial  history,  and  much 
about  the  long  struggle  which  ter- 
minated in  the  subversion  of  the 
British  authority  in  all  the  original 
colonies,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
illustrate  the  beginning  and  growth 
of  that  sentiment  of  union  and  na- 
tionality which  alone  rendered  such  a 
result  possible.  .  The  questions  con- 
nected with  it  have  for  the  most  part 
lain  outside  of  the  work  of  the  bi- 
ographer and  the  general  historian  ; 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  his  very  able  and  elaborate  "  His- 
tory of  the  Constitution,"  where  the 
subject  is  incidentally  treated,  to  ex- 
hibit the  fruits  of  this  sentiment,  rather 
than  to  show  how  it  was  produced  and 
nurtured.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
latter  theme,  Mr.  Frothingham  brings 
a  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  printed  and  the  manuscript 
sources  of  information,  and  a  deserv- 

1  The  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
By  Richard  Frothingham.  Boston :  Little,  Browu, 
&Co.  1872.  8vo. 
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edly  high  reputation  acquired  by  his 
previous  works.  His  "  History  of  the 
Siege  of  Boston,"  published  in  1849, 
and  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph 
Warren,"  published  in  1865,  are  among 
the  best  of  our  historical  monographs, 
and  afforded  a  fit  preparation  for  the 
more  comprehensive  work  before  us. 
That  he  has  discharged  his  task  with 
thoroughness,  candor,  and  sound 
judgment,  must  be  admitted  by  all 
competent  critics ;  and  his  volume 
will  take  high  rank  as  an  authority 
on  all  the  points  to  which  it  refers. 
Its  materials  have  been  sought  with 
unwearied  diligence  and  have  been 
carefully  weighed  and  thoroughly  di- 
gested ;  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
every  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 
suggestive  of  partisanship;  and  the 
style  is  calm,  grave,  and  dignified, 
but  without  rhetorical  embellishment. 
The  nature  of  the  subject,  indeed, 
almost  wholly  excludes  picturesque 
description  and  personal  characteriza- 
tion. Clearness,  exactness  of  state- 
ment, and  an  orderly  arrangement, 
are  the  qualities  most  needed;  and 
these  are  abundantly  shown  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Frothingham  divides  his  vol- 
ume into  twelve  chapters  of  unequal 
length,  each  treating  topically  of  a 
single  stage  in  the  growth  of  that 
idea  of  union  which  developed  into 
the  nation.  Thus  the  chapter  on 
"The  Combination  of  Local  Self- 
government  and  Union  in  the  New 
England  Confederacy "  fills  thirty- 
three  pages ;  that  entitled  "  How  the 
assertion  by  Parliament  of  a  right  to 
tax  the  Colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act 
evoked  a  sentiment  of  Union  and  oc- 
casioned a  General  Congress  "  covers 
forty-three  pages ;  that  on  "  The  Tea 
Act  and  American  Union  "  extends 
to  fifty  pages ;  the  one  showing 
"  How  a  General  Congress  formed 


the  Association  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  how  support  was  pledged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
in  resisting  the  alteration  of  their 
Charter,"  covers  fifty-nine  pages  ;  and 
that  on  «  The  Birth  of  the  Nation," 
which  treats  mainly  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  fills  one  hun- 
dred and  five  pages.  A  sufficient 
general  idea  of  our  author's  method 
of  dealing  with  his  subject,  and  of 
the  relative  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  some  of  its  principal  sub- 
divisions, may  be  gathered  from  this 
comparative  statement ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed now  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  volume,  and  of  the  interesting 
and  important  questions  to  which  it 
relates. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  extend- 
ed along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Canada  to  Florida  included  some  set- 
tlements founded  by  Dutch,  Swedish, 
or  French  immigrants ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  colonists  were  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  had  brought  with 
them,  or  inherited  from  the  first  set- 
tlers, common  habits,  traditions,  and 
tendencies.  Though  they  came  here 
from  various  motives,  with  strong 
differences  of  religious  and  political 
opinions,  and  were  from  different 
ranks  in  social  life,  they  based  all 
their  institutions  on  the  idea  of  local 
self-government,  —  that  where  the 
laws  were  administered,  there  they 
should  be  made.  As  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  remarks,  "  Whether  the  muni- 
cipality was  called  parish,  borough, 
town,  city,  or  county,  the  principle 
was  alike  recognized  that  the  body 
of  its  residents,  according  to  pre- 
scribed rules,  should  manage  their 
own  local  affairs.  In  each  the  voters 
chose  their  own  officers;  each  had 
its  courts  of  justice  ;  each,  in  relation 
to  its  peculiar  local  interests,  had  a 
jurisdiction  as  wide  as  its  territorial 
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limits."  This  idea  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment was  doubtless  the  most  in- 
fluential element  in  our  colonial  his- 
tory. It  showed  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  compact  on  board  of  the 
"  Mayflower,"  in  the  early  choice  of 
selectmen  to  manage  the  town  affairs, 
and  in  the  successive  creation  of 
legislative  assemblies  in  the  various 
colonies ;  it  inspired  the  first  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  it  shaped  the  articles  of  con- 
federation ;  arid  down  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
1787,  it  was  the  dominant  influence 
in  American  politics.  But  it  was  a 
disintegrating  as  well  as  a  conserva- 
tive influence,  tending  to  narrowness 
and  isolation  as  well  as  to  the  security 
of  individual  liberty ;  and  twice  in 
our  own  time,  under  the  guise  of  nul- 
lification and  secession,  it  has  endan- 
gered the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
difficulties.  But,  fortunately,  the  first 
settlers  brought  with  them,  besides 
the  idea  of  local  self-government,  the 
ideas  of  union  to  resist  common  perils 
and  of  a  common  relation  to  the 
mother  country.  The  Massachusetts 
colony  was  not  fifteen  years  old  when 
the  New-England  Confederacy  was 
formed;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  with  Great 
Britain  there  were  constant  sugges- 
tions for  a  union  of  two  or  more  colo- 
nies, sometimes  that  they  might  be 
more  easily  subjected  to  the  British 
crown,  and  sometimes  that  they  might 
be  brought  into  more  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  one  another,  and  present  a 
common  resistance  to  hostile  aggres- 
sions. Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Hutchinson  were  both  in  favor  of  a 
union  of  the  colonies  ;  but  their  polit- 
ical aims  had  not  much  in  common. 
How  this  original  or  inherited  senti- 
ment of  union  was  strengthened  and 


turned  in  its  true  direction  can  only 
be  very  briefly  shown  in  what  we 
have  further  to  say  of  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham's  book  ;  but  it  is  a  question  which 
can  never  fail  to  interest  the  historian 
and  the  statesman. 

The  New-England  Confederacy,  as 
we  have  remarked,  was  the  first  or- 
ganized expression  of  the  sentiment 
of  union ;  and,  in  the  words  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  it  was  also  "  the  model 
and  prototype  of  the  North  American 
confederacy  of  1774.  In  neither  of 
the  two  cases  was  the  measure  author- 
ized or  sanctioned  by  the  charters  of 
the  several  colonies  parties  to  the  com- 
pact. In  both  cases  it  was  the  great 
law  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God,  — 
the  law  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
defence,  which  invested  the  parties, 
as  separate  communities,  with  power 
to  pledge  their  mutual  faith  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  all."  The  Confederacy  was  com- 
'posed  of  the  four  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Haven, 
and  Plymouth ;  and  through  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence  it  rigorously 
excluded  Rhode  Island  from  partici- 
pation in  its  councils.  Thus  consti- 
tuted, it  was  limited  to  a  narrow  ex- 
tent of  territory  ;  and  it  was  also 
limited  as  to  its  powers.  Its  chief 
purpose,  indeed,  was  to  form  a  defen- 
sive league  against  the  Indians  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  com- 
missioners were  clothed  with  little 
more  than  an  advisory  power.  They 
could  prevent  any  one  of  the  colonies 
from  rushing  into  a  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
others ;  but  with  this  exception  they 
had  very  Jittle  real  power.  They 
could  recommend  to  the  several  colo- 
nies what  should  be  done  in  any  ex- 
igency, but  they  had  no  means  what- 
ever of  carrying  their  recommenda- 
tions into  effect.  Still,  the  formation 
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of  the  confederacy  was  a  movement 
toward  union,  and  it  was  productive 
of  important  results.  As  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  remarks,  "  It  increased  large- 
ly the  importance  of  New  England ; 
and  though  it  became  weak  and  in- 
efficient by  the  total  absence  of  a  self- 
sustaining  power,  yet  in  crises  when 
great  public  wants  supply  defects  in 
forms  it  was  used  with  great  effect  to 
provide  for  the  common  safety."  Un- 
der the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell 
there  was  little  interference  with  the 
colonies,  and  the  confederacy  was  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  its  limited  work 
without  notice  :  but  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.  the  attention 
of  the  home  government  was  turned 
toward  America;  and  in  1664  com- 
missioners, a  majority  of  whom  were 
personally  hostile  to  the  colonies,  were 
sent  over  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  colonies,  and  to  hear  and  de- 
termine, according  to  their  discretion, 
all  complaints  of  every  kind  against 
the  local  governments.  In  Plymouth, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  they 
were  favorably  received ;  but  in  Mas- 
sachusetts they  met  with  a  sturdy  re- 
sistance which  fills  one  of  the  bright- 
est pages  in  our  colonial  history. 
Among  the  charges  brought  against 
the  colony  was  the  illegality  of  the 
confederation.  To  this  complaint  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  replied 
in  language  which  cannot  be  too  often 
cited  :  "  Considering  that  they  were 
several  colonies  under  one  king, 
and  came  from  their  native  country 
for  one  and  the  same  end,  and  were 
here  scattered  at  a  great  distance 
amongst  the  wild  savages  in  a  vast 
wilderness,  had  no  walked  ^owns  or 
garrisons  of  soldiers  for  their  defence, 
they  apprehend  that  the  least  they 
could  do  was  to  enter  into  a  league  of 
amity  and  union  one  with  another, 
engaging,  in  case  of  any  unjust  and 


fresh  assault  made  upon  any  part  by 
the  natives,  jointly  to  assist  each  other 
as  the  matter  should  require :  this 
being  the  end  of  their  then  confederat- 
ing, as  the  articles  signed  by  the  gen- 
eral courts  of  all  the  colonies,  in  May, 
1643,  will  plainly  demonstrate,  to  the 
end,  that,  as  our  distance  of  place  one 
from  another  rendered  us  weak  and 
laid  us  open  to  their  rage  and  violence, 
so  our  union  might  be  as  well  to  them 
a  terror  as  to  us  strength ;  and, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  we  have 
hitherto  had  large  experience  of  the 
great  good  that  by  this  confederation 
hath  redounded,  not  only  to  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  here  planted,  but 
even  to  the  natives  themselves,  it 
having  been  a  means  to  prevent  much 
trouble  and  bloodshed  among  them- 
selves ;  so  that,  although  since  that 
war  some  of  them  have  sundry  times 
made  their  attempts  and  put  us  to  a 
considerable  charge  and  trouble  sev- 
eral ways,  yet  no  massacre  hath  been 
among  us  from  that  day  to  this,  blessed 
be  God  for  it."  No  direct  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  Confederacy  by  the  home 
government  or  the  royal  commission- 
ers :  but  the  union  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  under  one  govern- 
ment had  greatly  diminished  its  im- 
portance ;  and  though  it  lasted  twenty 
years  longer,  and  was  an  efficient  in- 
strument of  good  during  the  terrible 
period  of  Philip's  war,  it  ceased  to 
exist  when  the  charters  were  vacated 
under  James  II.  "  Thus  the  Confed- 
eracy fell,"  as  Mr.  Frothingham  well 
says,  "  with  the  fall  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment." 

During  the  inter-charter  period  the 
pressure  of  common  evils  and  the 
anticipation  of  common  dangers  led 
to  similarity  of  action  in  several  of 
the  colonies,  to  frequent  correspond- 
ence between  the  local  authorities, 
and,  finally,  to  the  holding  a  confer- 
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ence  at  Albany  by  the  representatives 
of  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  New 
York.  The  result  of  this  conference 
was  a  combined  attempt  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  which  failed  of  suc- 
cess through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
commissary  charged  with  the  provis- 
ioning of  one  of  the  two  expeditions 
set  on  foot.  There  was,  however,  at 
this  period  too  little  communication 
between  the  colonies  to  allow  the  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  union  as  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  to  have  much  prac- 
tical effect.  In  1693,  there  was  but 
one  mail  a  week  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  six  days  were  required 
for  its  conveyance.  As  the  colonies 
increased  in  population,  and  the  inter- 
colonial trade  acquired  importance, 
the  obstacles  to  concerted  action  nat- 
urally diminished,  and  the  usefulness 
of  such  action  became  more  apparent. 
In  the  next  seventy  years  the  colo- 
nies made  rapid  strides  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
increasing  from  two  hundred  thousand 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  their 
growth  in  other  respects  being  equally 
great.  Simultaneously  with  this 
growth  the  belief  in  the  importance 
of  union  became  deeper  and  more 
widely  extended  ;  it  was  urged,  indeed, 
by  different  individuals,  with  very 
different  objects  and  aims.  Its  advo- 
cates, however,  were  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  corresponding 
more  or  less  exactly  with  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  England. 
"They  agreed,"  says  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham,  "in  deploring  the  increasing 
evils  of  distinct  and  rival,  communi- 
ties, in  looking  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
a  common  polity,  and  in  aiming  at  the 
statesman-like  object  of  uniformity  in 
the  laws.  Both  parties  looked  with 
pride  on  their  connection  with  the 


mother  country,  and  desired  such  a 
constitution  as  would  be  consistent 
with  their  obligation  to  the  crown. 
But  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties  in  objects  and  views  in  other 
things  were  important  and  vital.  One 
party  desired  such  a  union  as  would 
recognize  and  protect  the  customs  and 
privileges,  the  capacities  and  powers, 
the  native  traits  of  the  American,  — 
his  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality,  — 
the  new  society  which  had  grown  up 
naturally  as  the  new  race  hewed  their 
way  into  the  wilderness  and  built  up 
communities :  the  other  party  re- 
garded this  spectacle  of  a  social  sys- 
tem without  an  established  aristoc- 
racy, or  religion,  or  a  nobility,  or 
hereditary  rulers,  as  dangerous  ;  and 
looked  at  the  instrumentality  of  union, 
not  merely  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  but  to  curb  the  rising  popu- 
lar power.  One  part}'-  sought  union 
to  establish  equality  of  trade :  the 
other  party  sought  union  to  enforce 
the  mercantile  system.  One  party 
aimed  to  preserve  the  principle  of  lo- 
cal self-government  in  full  vigor :  the 
other  party  aimed  to  abridge  its 
powers  by  the  process  of  absorption, 
centralization,  and  consolidation.  One 
party,  in  the  conviction  that 'reason 
would  in  time  bring  the  colonies  to- 
gether, were  in  favor  of  a  voluntary 
union  :  the  other  party,,  who  regarded 
force  to  be  all  in  all  of  government, 
advocated  a  compulsory  union,  with 
the  design  of  having  it  enforced  by 
an  act  of  Parliament."  With  these 
views  more  or  less  active  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  there  had  also  been  actual 
experience  of  the  effect  of  combined 
action  in  a  series  of  conferences  which 
preceded  the  Congress  held  at  Albany 
in  1754.  In  this  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  pursuance  of  a  direct  com- 
mand from  the  mother  country,  and 
with  apparently  very  little  sympathy 
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on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  seven 
colonies  were  represented  by  twenty- 
five  commissioners.  Their  first  object 
was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Five 
Nations,  and  prevent  their  joining  with 
the  French.  While  these  proceedings 
were  going  on,  the  commissioners  also 
took  up  the  question  of  union,  and 
unanimously  voted  that  a  union  of  all 
the  colonies  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  general  defence  and  security. 
A  committee,  of  which  Franklin  and 
Hutchinson  were  both  members,  was 
appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  for  such  a  union.  This  they  did ; 
and,  after  discussion,  the  plan  was  or- 
dered to  be  submitted  to  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  afterward  sent  to  England. 
Its  adoption  was  strongly  urged  in 
the  newspapers,  but  it  failed  to  meet 
with  the  public  acceptance,  was  re- 
jected by  all  the  colonial  assemblies 
before  which  it  wras  laid,  and  was  de- 
nounced in  the  town  meeting  of  Bos- 
ton as  detrimental  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  In  England  no  action 
was  taken  on  it.  It  failed,  because 
neither  party  was  satisfied  with  it  as 
a  whole ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the 
preparation  of  other  plans,  and  its  fail- 
ure only  delayed  an  inevitable  result. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  years 
did  much  to  foster  a  spirit  of  union, 
and  to  hasten  the  time  when  it  could 
be  embodied  in  an  effective  movement. 
Immediately  on  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  British  Government  de- 
termined to  carry  out  a  long-cherished 
plan  of  bringing  the  colonies  into  a 
closer  subjection  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. For  this  purpose  they  designed 
to  alter  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
some  of  the  colonies  ;  to  remodel  their 
constitutions;  to  limit  the  power  of 
local  self-government ;  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  laws  which  had  hither- 
to remained  a  dead  letter  ;  to  establish 
a  standing  army;  and  to  raise  a 


revenue  from  the  colonies.  Informa- 
tion of  this  design  at  once  filled  the 
colonies  with  alarm,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  passage  of  the  Declaratory 
Kesolves,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  first  public  action 
on  the  subject  was  at  a  town  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  May  24,  1764,  which 
voted  strong  and  carefully-drawn 
instructions  to  its  representatives  in 
the  general  court,  closing  with  the 
injunction,  that,  "as  his  Majesty's 
other  North  American  colonies  are 
embarked  with  us  in  this  most  impor- 
tant bottom,  we  further  desire  you  to 
use  your  endeavors,  that  their  weight 
may  be  added  to  that  of  this  province  ; 
that,  by  the  united  application  of  all 
who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  happily 
obtain  redress."  Thus  encouraged, 
the  general  court  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
to  write  to  the  other  colonies  to  desire 
the  several  assemblies  on  this  continent 
to  join  with  them  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  Massachusetts.  A  similar 
course  of  action  was  pursued  in  the 
following  year  on  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  was  at  once  proposed 
to  hold  a  congress ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1765,  twenty-eight  delegates 
representing  nine  colonies  met  in 
New  York.  This  congress,  known  in 
history  as  the  Stamp- Act  Congress, 
continued  in  session  for  only  a  little 
more  than  a  fortnight ;  but  its  proceed- 
ings had  an  important  influence  on 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  struggle 
with  the  mother  country.  It  adopted 
a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances 
embodied  in  a  preamble  and  fourteen 
resolutions,  an  address  to  the  king,  a 
memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  have  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  among  the  ablest  documents  of  the 
period.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect 
to  this  action,  Congress  ordered  an 
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account  of  the  proceedings  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  unrepresented  colonies. 
The  sentiment  of  union  which  had 
received  so  strong  an  impulse  from 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
the  opposing  action  of  the  congress, 
was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
attempt  of  the  British  Government  to 
perfect  their  aggressive  system  by  the 
passage  of  the  Townshend  Revenue 
Acts,  and  the  resistance  which  these 
acts  aroused.  Among  the  first  fruits  of 
their  passage  were  the  Circular  Letter 
of  Massachusetts,  the  proceedings  of 
the  other  colonial  assemblies  in  regard 
to  it,  and  the  formation  of  committees 
of  correspondence,  all  showing  how 
general  had  become  the  belief  that  in 
union  alone  was  strength ;  but  we 
have  no  space  to  follow  the  interesting 
and  important  details  which  Mr.  Froth- 
inghain  has  brought  together  in  the 
t\vo  chapters  devoted  to  this  part  of 
his  inquiry.  Nor  can  we  follow 
him  in  the  account  which  he  gives  in 
his  eighth  chapter  of  the  influence  of 
the  Tea  Act  in  creating  a  fresh  de- 
mand for  a  general  congress,  accom- 
panied by  a  general  pledge  to  abide 
by  its  decisions.  It  is  enough  to  quote 
a  single  passage  from  his  statement 
of  the  then  existing  condition  of  the 
public  mind  :  "  The  Tea  Act,  and  its 
sequence,  the  Boston  Port  Act, 
were  fulfilling  their  mission.  They 
were  the  proximate  cause  of  events, 
one  naturally  and  inevitably  evolving 
another,  which  had  the  effect  of 
changing  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  from  discord  to  harmony, 
from  confusion  to  order,  from  the  road 
to  ruin  to  the  broadway  to  national 
triumph.  The  Whig  affirmed,  the 
Tory  conceded,  that  there  was 
union.  It  rested  on  a  public  opinion 
so  broad  and  deep,  a  determination 
so  stern,  that  it  had  become  a  posi- 
tive force.'; 


The  congress  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1774 ;  and, 
when  all  the  members  had  taken  their 
seats,  it  consisted  of  fifty-five  delegates, 
chosen  by  twelve  colonies,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  about  two  and  a 
quarter  millions.  Georgia,  the  only 
colony  which  did  not  choose  delegates, 
gave  a  pledge  to  concur  with  her 
"  sister  colonies "  in  their  effort  to 
maintain  their  right  to  the  British 
Constitution.  After  continuing  in 
session  for  seven  weeks,  and  maturing 
a  series  of  measures  based  on  the  famil- 
iar idea  of  united  action,  the  congress 
was  dissolved;  and  the  legislative 
assemblies  in  nearly  all  the  colonies 
within  a  few  months  formally  approved 
of  the  proceedings,  and  recommended 
the  inhabitants  strictly  to  adhere  to 
the  association  which  had  been  its 
chief  work.  "  The  Americans,"  says 
Mr.  Frothingham,  "  through  the  mod- 
ern instrumentality  of  representa- 
tion, inaugurated  a  general  council  j 
and  they  now  began  to  look  to  it  as 
their  guide,  and  to  consider  it  a  neces- 
sity that  its  decisions  concerning  the 
common  welfare  should  be  respected  as 
laws.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  this  result.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  influenced  the  whole 
future  course  of  American  history." 

Union  was  no  longer  a  mere  senti- 
ment :  it  had  become  a  recognized 
fact ;  and  a  general  congress  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  established  institu- 
tions of  the  colonies.  Three  weeks  after 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  a  new  con- 
gress met,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  delegates  who  had  sat  in 
the  last  congress.  Among  its  earliest 
acts  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief  for  the  forces  of  the 
united  colonies ;  and  from  this  time  a 
bolder  tone  and  a  more  inflexible  pur- 
pose characterized  the  action  of  the 
popular  party. 
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Into  the  interesting  questions  which 
are  discussed  in  Mr.  Frothingham's 
last  two  chapters,  filling  about  a  quar- 
ter part  of  his  volume,  — the  formation 
of  the  State  governments  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  Congress,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  articles  of  Confederation  to 
meet  the  just  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, —  we  have  left  ourselves  no 
space  to  enter.  We  would,  however, 
especially  commend  to  the  careful 
examination  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  the  masterly  account 
which  Mr.  Frothingham  gives  of  the 
formation  of  the  State  governments, 
and  of  the  influences  which  led  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  No- 
where else  are  these  topics  so  well 
and  so  elaborately  treated  as  in  this 
volume.  C.  C.  S. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

UNAWARES.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Rose-Garden.'7  Eoberts  Broth- 
ers. 

A  graceful  and  spirited  story  of 
French  domestic  life,  graphic,  natural, 
and  interesting. 

THE  KEIGNING  BELLE.  By  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers. 

Mrs.  Stephens's  large  and  admiring 
constituency  will  welcome  this  ad- 
dition to  the  series  of  her  works. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  EVE.  By  Charles 
Lever.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Lever's  novels  are  sure  to  be 
animated  and  readable,  though,  like 
all  other  voluminous  authors,  his  books 
are  not  always  equal  in  merit. 

MY  HERO  :  A  NOVEL.  By  Mrs. 
Forester.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

THE  GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE. 
By  Anthony  Trollope.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


Steady,  natural,  and  readable,  as 
Mr.  Trollope's  books  are  sure  to  be, 
even  if  not  "  sensational." 

Is  IT  TRUE  ?  Tales,  curious  and 
wonderful,  collected  ,by  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman  "(Mrs. 
Craik).  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Good  stories. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  DAYS  OF  JEZEBEL  :  AN  HIS- 
TORICAL DRAMA.  By  Peter  Bayne. 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Bayne  is  always  a  thoughtful 
and  faithful  writer ;  and  the  many  ad- 
mirers of  his  critical  works  will  read 
with  interest  his  first  published  effort 
in  a  difficult  field  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture. 

MAN  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
FUTURE.  By  Dr.  L.  Biichner.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  S.  Dallas.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. 

Dr.  Biichner  is  an  eminent  scholar 
and  thinker;  and  this  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  physical  and  ethical  depart- 
ment of  the  development-theory  litera- 
ture will  be  widely  read. 

THE  LIVING  WORD  ;  OR,  BIBLE 
TRUTHS  AND  LESSONS.  Ginn  Broth- 
ers. 

A  safe  and  instructive  little  collec- 
tion of  teachings  from  Scripture. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.  Introduc- 
tory to  Caesar's  Commentary  on  the 
Gallic  War.  By  Daniel  G.  Thomp- 
son. S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Use  alone  can  fully  prove  the 
merits  of  school-books.  The  plan  and 
purpose  of  this  Grammar  appear  sensi- 
ble and  useful,  and  certainly  entitle  it 
to  a  fair  trial.  The  supply  of  its  illus- 
trations from  the  lucid  and  graceful 
Latin  of  Cesar  will  habituate  the 
student  to  a  type  of  that  language 
at  least  not  inferior  to  any  other  for 
all  practical  purposes. 
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44  WHAT  do  you  mean  by  progress  ?  " 

This  is  not  so  difficult  a  question  to  answer.  Take  Great  Britain 
for  statistics.  In  one  hundred  years  the  working  power  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  enlarged  by  the  invention  and  creation  of  machinery 
which  does  the  work  of  six  hundred  million  men  to-day.  An  easy 
way  to  remember  the  number  is  to  remember  that  it  is  double  the 
number  of  working-men  in  the  world  to-day.  Estimating  the  work- 
ing force  of  Great  Britain,  men  and  women,  as,  at  the  outside,  ten 
million  to-day,  and  five  million  in  1772,  her  production  is  now  sev- 
enty times  what  it  was  in  1772  ;  and  thirty-five  times  what  it  would 
be  with  as  little  machinery  as  in  1772. 

Great  Britain  is,  then,  for  practical  purposes,  thirty-five  times  richer 
than  she  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  far  as  material  interests  can 
measure  real  wealth.  The  enlargement  of  the  wealth  of  this  country, 
measured  by  the  same  standard,  is  probably  larger  yet. 

What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Cui  bono  f  What  is  enlarged  wealth  ? 
and  what  is  progress  ? 

We  can  conceive  of  a  benevolent  despot  in  England,  who,  having 
read,  what  is  quite  untrue,  in  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  that 

"  There  was  a  time,  ere  England's  woes  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man," 

should  in  this  year,  1872  say  that  he  would  have  the  same  amount  of 
labor  done  which  was  done  in  1772,  only  it  should  be  done  by  the 
laboring  machinery,  and  that  the  men  should  work  only  in  their  pro- 
portion of  one  to  sixty  of  the  machinery.  In  1772  the  working  hours 
were  about  twelve  hours  a  day.  One  sixtieth  part  of  this  would 
give  everybody  twelve  minutes  work  a  day.  This  would  fill  out  the 
stint  which  England  took  of  the  subduing  of  the  world  in  1772.  For 
the  rest  of  the  time  they  would  rest  themselves.  This  is  probably 
about  as  much  work  as  a  Fiji  Islander  does  in  the  same  time.  It 
takes  him  about  twelve  minutes  daily,  on  the  average,  to  catch  his  fish, 
to  dig  his  yams,  or  to  knock  down  his  cocoanuts". 

But  the  benevolent  despot  would  shrink  from  all  this  lazy  "  loaf- 
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ing."  He  would  say  that  the  world  must  be  subdued,  and  that  the 
stint  or  share  which  England  took  in  1772  was  not  a  large  enough 
stint.  He  would  say  that  she  is  clothing  half  the  world,  and  arming 
half  the  world,  and  that  the  clothing  and  arming  must  not  be  sud- 
denly cut  off.  The  production  of  England  must  be  maintained  at 
least  to  the  point  where  it  is,  he  would  say.  The  benevolent  despot 
to  whom  American  industry  may  be  supposed  to  be  intrusted  would 
say  the  same  thing. 

Very  good.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
garded. The  Araucanian  Indian  and  the  cattle-drivers  on  the  pampas 
shall  have  their  ponchos  for  only  a  quarter  part  of  their  cost  in  1772  ; 
nd  the  Fiji  Islander  shall  dig  his  yams  with  a  hoe  from  Birmingham, 
which  is  better  than  any  shell-hoe  he  can  make  for  himself.  So  far,  the 
world  is  subdued  more  easily,  and  Araucanian  and  cattle-driver  and 
Fijian  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  the  labor-saving  machines  and  to 
the  benevolent  despots,  if  these  last  really  existed.  But,  meanwhile, 
how  is  it  with  the  men  and  women  of  England  and  America  ?  The 
Araucanian  has  to  work  for  his  poncho  only  a  quarter  part  of  the 
time  which  a  poncho  cost  his  grandfather.  Does  the  man  who  made 
the  poncho  work  only  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  his  grandfather 
worked  ? 

This  is  the  question,  as  it  is  put  by  the  eight-hour  men  and  "  labor- 
reformers." 

No.  He  works  ten  hours  where  his  ancestor  worked  twelve,  if  he 
live  in  England.  In  America,  if  he  works  for  government,  he  works 
eight ;  and  elsewhere  he  works  ten,  ten  and  a  half,  or  eleven,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  has  not  gained  in  working  hours  materially.  But 
he  has  gained  on  precisely  the  standard  where  the  other  has  gained  ; 
for  his  poncho,  his  Sunday  coat,  or  his  working  clothes,  are  just  as 
much  cheaper  to  him  as  the  savage's  are  to  him.  And  he  may  use 
the  rest  of  his  wages,  after  he  has  bought  his  clothes,  for  luxuries  his 
ancestors  did  not  know.  He  does  use  them  so.  He  has  a  carpet  on 
his  floor,  he  buys  two  suits  of  clothes  a  year,  and  his  wife  has  a  silk 
dress.  He  takes  the  "  Ledger,"  and  "  OLD  AND  NEW  ;  "  he  has  a  pho- 
tograph taken  of  every  baby  who  is  born  to  him  ;  he  has  silver  spoons, 
and  a  best  set  of  china,  and  carries  a  watch.  These  are  things  which 
were  impossible  to  his  grandfather. 

At  this  point,  or  in  the  midst  of  such  enumeration,  Humanity  steps 
in,  and  says  "  So  you  call  that  progress  ?  I  call  it  very  lame  progress, 
considering  the  question  is  of  progress  seventy-fold.  What  have  you 
been  doing  for  the  man  himself?  Have  you  given  him  the  means  to 
enjoy  more,  to  be  more,  to  live  more,  than  his  grandfather  ?  Has  he 
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seventy-fold  the  means  for  enjoyment,  improvement,  and  life,  that  his 
grandfather  had  ?  " 

It  is  History  who  is  interrogated ;  and  History  does  not  permit  her- 
self to  get  into  a  passion,  nor  does  she  speak  with  the  acerbity  with 
which  Humanity  questions. 

History  says  in  reply,  that,  as  for  life,  the  average  man  lives  longer 
than  he  did  a  hundred  years  ago ;  that  his  children  are  more  certain 
to  live  ;  that  certain  terrible  diseases,  then  most  destructive,  are  now 
greatly  limited.  She  has  to  confess  that  one  terrible  disease,  which 
degrades  the  tone  of  life  and  its  quality,  has  gained  head  in  the  same 
time.  But  still  the  average  length  of  life  is  greater  than  it  was. 
History  says  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  men  are  more  thought  of ; 
that  their  lives  are  more  comfortable  ;  that  they  sink  less  time  in  trav- 
el. She  says  their  rights  are  better  guarded,  that  torture  in  judicial 
proceedings  has  been  abolished  since  1750,  and  that  a  man  is  not 
afraid  of  the  thumb-screw.  She  says,  also,  that  everybody  learns  to 
read,  and  that  everybody  has  something  to  read,  and  that  this  is  much 
more  than  you  could  say  when  the  labor-saving  machinery  came 
in. 

Humanity  listens,  but  is  not  satisfied.  Humanity  says,  "  I  was  not 
talking  about  achievement  or  reading  books.  I  was  talking  of  true 
life.  Tell  me  about  the  realities.  Are  people  better  ?  are  they  sev- 
enty times  better  ?  By  better,  I  mean  more  pure  and  more  true.  If 
you  have  helped  them  seventy-fold  there,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  about  the  machinery.  But,  till  you  can  say  you  have,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  care  much  about  the  production  of  cotton  cloth,  or  the 
manufacture  of  Rifled  Cannon." 

History  says  she  does  not  understand  measuring  goodness  by  a 
yard-measure,  and  then  talking  about  seventy-fold.  She  says  that  if 
literature  is  a  test,  the  world  is  purer :  that  there  is  not  a  bookseller 
who  would  dare  print  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation  "  to-day ;  and 
that  the  New-York  papers  of  to-day  are  gentlemanly  indeed  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  time  of  Washington. 

But  Humanity  is  not  satisfied.  Humanity  says,  "  I  know  you  can- 
not measure  goodness  with  a  tape-measure ;  but  you  can  measure 
crime  by  it.  You  say  the  world  is  seventy  times  stronger  in  a  hun- 
dred years.  I  ask  if  it  is  seventy  times  better,  and  you  say  you  can- 
not tell.  Tell  me  this,  then  :  Is  there  in  London  or  New  York,  in  a 
year,  only  one  seventieth  part  of  the  number  of  murders  which  there 
were  in  1772,  after  you  have  allowed  for  the  difference  in  population  ? 
Do  the  records  indicate  only  one  sevetienth  proportion  of  adultery  or 
prostitution  ?  Or  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  lying  or  steal- 
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ing  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  take  place  only  once  where  they  did 
take  place  seventy  times  ?  " 

And  finding  History  is  engaged  in  looking  up  the  statistics  of  these 
things,  Humanity  adds  with  bitterness,  "  I  understand  that  you  have 
an  institution  called  '  The  Church,'  of  which  the  precise  business  is 
to  introduce  the  law  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  this 
world,  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Will  you  tell  me,"  says 
Humanity,  "  how  much  the  Church  has  availed  herself  of  the  new 
manufacture,  new  commerce,  new  machinery,  new  power?  and 
whether  she  has  enlarged  her  empire  over  men's  sins  seventy-fold  in 
a  hundred  years  ?  " 

This  is  substantially  the  question  which  it  is  the  business  of  our 
"  Record  of  Progress  "  to  answer,  side  by  side  with  the  narratives 
which  show  increase  in  iron  manufacture,  improvements  in  garden- 
ing, and  the  extension  of  education.  When  the  question  is  put  to 
that  great  composite  institution,  properly  called  "  The  Church,"  made 
up  of  so  many  rituals,  creeds,  and  communions,  she  is  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  answer. 

She  pleads  first,  because  it  is  the  most  direct  answer,  not  because 
she  most  believes  in  it,  that,  in  a  century,  she  has  done  a  good  deal 
towards  instilling  Christian  life  and  morals  among  barbarous  nations. 
She  has  civilized  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  has  abolished  the  suttee 
and  put  down  the  Thugs  in  India.  And  even  where  she  has  not,  in 
form,  converted  nations,  shp  claims  that  she  has  raised  the  standard 
of  their  morality.  History  assents,  and  Humanity  nods  ;  but  both 
History  and  Humanity  say  at  once  that  the  Church  cannot  pretend 
that  this  has  been  the  chief  part  of  her  work  :  they  both  ask  what 
she  has  done  under  the  shadow  of  her  own  cathedrals ;  and  both  of 
them  intimate  that  she  can  hardly  expect  to  succeed  abroad,  while 
she  fails  in  the  lands  which  have  already  assented,  in  external  form, 
to  her  claims.  Their  question  is,  whether,  in  Christian  lands,  she  is 
doing  seventy  times  as  much  to  save  men  from  their  sins,  or,  statisti- 
cally, to  reduce  the  calendar  of  crime,  as  she  did  a  hundred  years 


The  Church,  having  to  answer  the  question  in  this  new  form,  is  a 
little  at  loss.  She  is  too  loyal  to  her  Master  to  say  that  she  cannot 
save  people  from  their  sins ;  for  she  can,  and  she  knows  she  can. 
But  when  she  is  asked  what  she  has  done  to  keep  up  the  progress  in 
society,  in  family  life,  in  personal  culture,  to  the  same  plane,  and  in 
the  same  extent,  as  the  progress  made  in  material  wealth,  the 
Church  has  to  pause.  She  has  to  say,  that  she  has  been  very  much 
occupied  in  some  discussions  within  herself  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
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going  to  work,  of  officering  her  working  force,  and  of  leading  the  at- 
tack ;  in  short,  "  of  getting  ready  to  prepare  to  try."  And  when  she 
looks  over  the  biographies  of  her  leaders  in  the  last  century,  History 
and  Humanity  assisting,  one  at  each  side,  the  Church  is  a  little  an- 
noyed to  find  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  have  done 
more  in  preparing  for  future  campaigns  than  in  casting  out  the  devils 
of  to-day.  She  has  to  confess  that  her  officers  have  got  too  much  in- 
terested in  what  is  but  mess-room  politics. 

We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  copy  of  "  The  Guardian,"  a 
weekly  journal  of  great  ability,  published  in  London,  in  the  interests 
of  one  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  illus- 
trates fairly  enough  the  classes  of  subjects  which  mere  ecclesiastics, 
of  whatever  school,  are  apt  to  engage  in.*  The  seventeen  subjects  of 
religion  discussed  in  this  paper,  apart  from  its  "  intelligence,"  are : 
1.  The  use  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  2.  The  relations  of  the  English 
Church  with  the  Abuna  of  Abyssinia.  3.  The  amendments  proposed  in 
the  rubric.  4.  The  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Trinidad.  5.  The 
time  of  day  when  non-communicants  should  retire  from  service. 
6.  The  appropriation  of  seats  in  churches.  7.  The  danger  of  burying 
dissenters  in  parish  burying-grounds.  8.  The  success  of  a  "  choral 
union "  of  neighboring  parishes.  9.  The  Curates'  Augmentation 
Fund.  10.  And  at  more  length  than  any  other  subject,  the  curates 
of  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  had  been  suspended  by  their  bishop  for 
disobeying  him  in  the  ritual.  11.  Some  improvements  in  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  12.  The  printing  of  sermons  without  permission. 
13.  "  The  Bennett  judgment."  14.  The  reform  of  convocation. 
15.  The  national. schools,  and  religious  education  in  them.  16.  The 
question  whether  clergymen  not  ordained  by  the  English  Church 
might  preach  in  her  pulpit.  17.  The  best  method  of  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Now,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects.  We 
can  understand  that  a  certain  interest  attaches  to  each  of  them,  and 
a  certain  importance  to  one  or  two  of  them.  They  represent  suffi- 
ciently well  the  class  of  topics  in  which  the  authorities  of  "  The 
Church,"  in  most  of  its  branches,  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
hundred  years,  while  the  world  was  multiplying  its  material  power 
seventy-fold.  All  this  time,  the  business  of  the  Church,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Jesus  Christ,  was  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  to  heal 
the  sick  and  to  cast  out  devils,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  poor  the  gos- 
pel or  glad  tidings.  If  the  Church  could  have  kept  directly  at  that 
business,  if  it  could  have  found  "  double-speeders,"  and  in  particular 
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"  condensers  ;  "  if  it  could  have  invented  safety-valves  and  "  multipli- 
ers "  for  the  business  it  thus  had  to  do,  so  that  the  poor  should  be 
less  poor,  the  suffering  more  happy,  the  false  more  true,  the  unchaste 
more  pure,  the  beastly  more  godly,  and  the  whole  race  of  men  and 
women  more  like  the  little  children,  of  whom  God's  kingdom  is,  — 
why,  the  Church  would  have  fewer  enemies  to-day,  and  less  occasion 
to  print  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


THE  FUNCTION    OF    TOWN  LIBRA- 
RIES. 

THIS  is  a  one-sided  paper.  Some- 
thing might  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
But  as  that  is  the  popular  side,  it  is 
likely  to  receive  full  justice.  In 
behalf  of  an  unconverted  minority, 
who  should  be  represented  through 
the  press,  if  nowhere  else,  I  desire 
to  register  a.  dissent  from  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  concerning  the  function 
of  libraries  sustained  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  towns  and  small  municipali- 
ties. The  importance  of  stimulating 
thought  upon  subjects  bearing  ever  so 
remotely  upon  our  fiscal  requirements, 
I  conceive  to  be  far  greater  than  may 
superficially  appear.  For  when  the 
mass  of  our  people  clearly  comprehend 
what  government  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  for  them,  they  will  insist 
upon  its  performing  duties  which  are 
manifestly  within  its  sphere  of  action. 
Laboring  men  and  women  are  to-day 
suffering  from  the  adulteration  of 
their  food  and  drink,  and  from  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  oppresses  them 
with  weighty  and  unjust  burdens. 
Their  deliverance  can  only  come  by 
dismissing  legislators  who  are  disci- 
ples of  what  may  be  called  the  Todgers 
school  of  economy ;  that  remarkable 
matron,  as  Dickens  tells  us,  caring 
little  for  the  solid  sustenance  of  her 
boarders,  provided  "  the  gravy "  was 
abundant  and  satisfactory. 

Upon  what  principle  can  the  citizen, 
who  thinks  before  he  casts  his  ballot, 


justify  himself  in  voting  increased 
taxes  upon  his  neighbors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  library?  He 
must  assume  the  necessity  of  public 
schools,  and  then  argue  that  he  may 
vote  for  a  library  that  will  supplement 
the  elementary  instruction  which  the 
town  provides.  And  the  justification 
is  ample.  If  our  schools  are  so  conduct- 
ed as  to  awaken  a  taste  for  knowledge 
and  give  a  correct  method  in  English 
reading,  the  town  library  may  repre- 
sent the  university  brought  to  every 
man's  door.  But  suppose  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  funds  taken  from  taxpayers 
is  devoted  to  circulating  ephemeral 
works  of  mere  amusement.  Is  it  not 
as  monstrous  for  me  to  vote  to  tax  my 
neighbor  to  furnish  the  boys  and  girls 
with  "A  Terrible  Tribulation,"  or 
"Lady  So-and-so's  Struggle,"  as  it 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
them  with  free  tickets  to  witness  "Arti- 
cle 47  "  or  "  The  Black  Crook  "  ?  These 
romances  and  dramas(to  represent  them 
in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view)  are 
evanescent  productions,  designed  to 
meet  the  market  demand  for  the  intense 
and  spasmodic.  Their  claims  to  patron- 
age from  the  public  purse  are  precisely 
similar. 

So  far,  the  citizen  has  a  right  to 
object  as  a  taxpayer.  But,  if  he  were 
truly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  about  him,  the  protest 
might  be  far  deeper.  For  the  weak 
spot  in  our  school  system  lies  just 
here :  while  claiming  immense  credit 
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for  giving  most  of  our  children  the 
ability  to  read,  we  show -the  profound- 
est  indifference  about  what  they  read. 
But  this  accomplishment  of  reading 
is  a  very  doubtful  good  if  it  goes  no 
farther  than  to  give  a  boy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  perusing  "  The  Police  Gazette," 
or  introduces  a  girl  to  the  adulteries 
of  Mr.  Griffith  Gaunt,  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  hundred  other  heroes  of 
characters  even  more  questionable. 
By  teaching  our  children  to  read,  and 
then  setting  them  adrift  in  a  sea  of 
feverish  literature  which  vitiates  the 
taste  and  enervates  the  character,  we 
show  an  indifference  about  as  sensible 
as  that  of  the  old  lady  who  thought  it 
could  not  matter  whether  her  son  had 
gone  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham  or 
Beelzebub,  seeing  that  they  were  both 
Scripture  names. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of 
communities,  existing  in  Greenland  or 
elsewhere,  which  might  legitimately 
tax  the  citizen  to  furnish  his  neighbors 
with  their  novel-reading.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  an  increased 
facility  for  obtaining  works  of  fiction 
is  not  the  pressing  need  of  our  country 
in  this  present  year  of  grace.  Dr. 
Isaac  Bay,  perhaps  our  highest  au- 
thority on  morbid  mental  phenomena, 
concludes  his  study  on  the  effects  of 
the  prevalent  romantic  literature  in 
these  words :  "  The  specific  doctrine 
I  would  inculcate  is,  that  the  excessive 
indulgence  in  novel-reading  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  our  times,  is  charge- 
able with  many  of  the  mental  irregu- 
larities that  prevail  among  us  in  a 
degree  unknown  at  any  former  period." 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslo\v,  a  physician  of 
similar  note  in  England,  uses  still 
stronger  language  in  describing  how 
fearfully  and  fatally  suggestive  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  are  those  artisti- 
cally developed  records  of  sin  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  popular  novel. 


Senator  Yeaman,-  in  his  recent  work 
upon  Government,  exclaims,  "The 
volumes  of  trash  poured  forth  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  are  appalling. 
Many  minds,  which  if  confined  to  a 
few  solid  volumes  would  become  valu- 
able thinkers,  are  lost  in  the  wilderness 
of  brilliant  and  fragrant  weeds ! " 
Our  eminent  bibliographer,  Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  informs  us  that  "  masses  of  novels 
and  other  ephemeral  publications  over- 
load most  of  our  popular  libraries  ; " 
and  our  wisest  physicians  agree  in  the 
influence  they  exert. 

Of  course,  these  views  will  be  met 
by  a  brusk  statement  that  town 
libraries  must  supply  such  books 
as  people  want ;  and  that  they  demand 
the  current  novels  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities. But  I  repudiate  the  dismal 
fallacy  upon  which  such  an  argument 
is  based.  Plum-cake  and  champagne 
would  doubtless  be  demanded  at  a 
Sunday-school  picnic,  were  these 
delicacies  placed  upon  the  table.  But, 
if  the  committee  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  them  from  the  parish 
funds,  is  it  certain  that  a  fair  amount 
of  cold  beef  and  hasty-pudding  would 
not  be  consumed  in  their  stead  ?  And 
if  a  heartless  m an-governmenf  declined 
to  furnish  Maggie  and  Mollie  with 
"The  Pirate's  Penance"  or  "The 
Bride's  Bigamy"  for  their  sabbath 
reading,  is  it  not,  possible  that  those 
fair  voters  of  the  future  might  substi- 
tute some  sketch  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  or  some  outline  of 
human  physiology,  their  knowledge 
of  which  would  bless  an  unborn  gen- 
eration ? 

I  do  not  advocate  the  absurdity  of 
a  town  library  which  should  chiefly 
consist  of  authors  like  Plato  and  Prof. 
Peirce.  No  one  can,  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  its  volumes  should 
be  emphatically  popular  in  their 
character.  They  should  furnish  intelli- 
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gible  and  interesting  reading  to  the 
average  graduate  of  the  town  schools. 
And  there  is  no  lack  of  such  works. 
The  outlines  of  physical  and  social 
science  have  been  written  by  men  of 
genius  in  simple  and  attractive  style. 
History  and  biography  in  the  hands 
of  their  masters  give  a  healthy  stim- 
ulus to  the  imagination,  and  tend  to 
strengthen  the  character.  The  func- 
tion of  a  town  library  should  be  to 
supply  reading  improving  and  interest- 
ing, and  yet,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  popular.  And  I  maintain  that 
this  can  be  done,  without  setting  up  a 
rival  agency  to  the  news-stand,  the 
book-club,  and  the  weekly  paper,  for 
the  circulation  of  the  novels  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  boy  be  let  loose 
in  a  library  he  is  likely  to  give  him- 
self a  very  fair  education.  But  in 
accepting  this  dictum,  we  must  re- 
member the  sort  of  library  the  doc- 
tor had  in  his  mind.  As  known  to 
him,  it  was  based  upon  solid  vol- 
umes of  systematized  information.  Be- 
sides these  were  the  noblest  poems 
of  the  world,  a  very  few  great  ro- 
mances, and  ponderous  tomes  of  con- 
troversial theology;  good,  healthy 
food,  and  much  of  it  attractive  to  an 
unpampered  boy-appetite. 

But  the  range  of  a  large  library  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  produce  the 
soundest  educational  results.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  familiar  knowledge 
of  a  small  case  of  well-selected  books 
—  such,  for  instance,  as  the  modest 
stipend  of  a  country  clergyman  easily 
collects  —  is  better  for  boy  and  girl 
than  the  liberty  of  devouring  a  thou- 
sand highly-flavored  sweets  in  the 
free  library  ?  At  all  events,  a  few  old- 
fashioned  people  do  not  question  it. 
"  A  year  ago,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"  Alice  used  to  read  Irving  and 
Spenser,  and  Tom  was  dipping  into 


Gibbon  and  Shakspeare ;  liking 
them  well  .enough,  yet  preferring  a 
game  of  base-ball  to  either,  as  it  was 
proper  he  should.  But  the  town 
library  has  opened,  and  these  young 
people  are  found  crouching  over  novels 
in  out-of-the-way  corners,  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  play,  or  reading  sur- 
reptitiously at  night,  when  they  ought 
to  be  asleep."  It  is  in  vain  to  throw 
all  the  responsibility  upon  parents. 
American  parents  are  very  busy,  and 
somewhat  careless.  Mrs.  Eanny  Fire- 
fly's highly-seasoned  love-stories  for 
girls,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sensation's 
boy-novels  and  spiced  preparations  of 
boned  history,  are  got  up  like  the 
port-wine  drops  of  the  confectioners, 
to  tempt  and  to  sell.  And  they  do 
their  work.  No  one  can  examine  the 
average  boy  and  girl  of  the  period 
without  being  struck  with  their  igno- 
rance of  the  great  works  of  English 
literature,  which  young  people  of  a 
former  generation  were  accustomed 
to  read  with  profit  and  delight. 

The  function  of  a  town  library  is 
to  supplement  the  town  schools  ;  to 
gratify  the  taste  for  knowledge  which 
they  should  have  imparted ;  and  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  that  self- 
education  to  which  there  is  no  limit. 
But  taxpayers  are  not  bound  to  cir- 
culate twenty-seven  thousand  novels 
against  nineteen  hundred  volumes  of 
biography  and  seventeen  hundred  of 
history,  according  to  the  figures  of 
one  report,  or  to  expend  two-thirds  of 
the  working  force  of  their  establish- 
ment in  sending  out  "novels  and 
juveniles,"  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  another.  In  a  word,  infor- 
mation, not  excitement,  should  be 
imbibed  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
town  library.  That  prevailing  in- 
firmity of  our  time  which  seeks  to 
substitute  sensibility  for  morality 
should  there  find  small  encourage- 
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ment.  But  we  shall  never  know 
what  this  institution  might  do  for  a 
community,  so  long  as  the  tempta- 
tion of  free  novels  is  thrust  in  the 
faces  of  all  who  enter.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  youth,  fresh 
from  school,  moving  among  the  count- 
less agitations  of  American  life,  will 
select  reading  that  may  require  some 
mental  exertion,  so  long  as  mental 
excitement  is  offered  them  in  unlim- 
ited amounts. 

I  am  well  aware  how  much  may 
be  said  for  the  story-tellers,  and 
how  many  people  there  are  to  say  it. 
And  whenever  the  editor  of  "OLD  AND 
NEW  "  shall  think  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  unduly  neglected,  I  hope 
he  will  retain  me  in  their  defence. 
But  one  may  allow  the  claims  of  the 
romancers,  from  Scheherazade  to  Mrs. 
Southworth,  and  yet  maintain  that 
the  theory  upon  which  the  average 
town  library  is  run  is  faulty.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  despising  cakes  and  ale, 
and  the  heat  of  ginger  i'  the  mouth 
may  at  times  impart  a  wholesome 
glow  to  the  entire  system.  But  it 
does  not  quite  follow  that  it  is  the 
function  of  American  towns  to  sup- 
ply these  stimulants  gratis,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  taxpayers.  While  we 
consider  the  immense  amount  of 
reading  of  a  certain  sort  that  a  town 
library  supplies,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  other  sorts  of  read- 
ing it  may  possibly  prevent.  For  it 
may  encourage  reading  precisely  as 
prodigality  encourages  industry.  Lux- 
ury and  profusion  do  indeed  feed  in- 
dustry, and  demoralize  it.  But  the 
industry  which  serves  God  by  bless- 
ing man,  they  prevent  from  being  fed. 
I  fear  that  in  these  days  more  noble 
capacities  die  of  a  surfeit  from  too 
much  poor  reading,  than  starve  from 
want  of  good  books.  The  valid  de- 
fence of  institutions  working  in  the 
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interest  of  State  education  is  this : 
-they  prevent  a  waste  of  power.  When 
any  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to 
encourage  waste  of  power,  it  needs 
looking  after.  In  our  complex  social 
condition  the  real  consequences  of 
any  Government  interference  extend 
far  beyond  its  apparent  consequences. 
An  institution  may  be  very  useful  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  yet  hurtful  if 
allowed  to  run  its  full  course  without 
restraining  criticism. 

The  managers  of  our  .  smaller 
libraries  are  apt  to  be  picked  men, 
who  give  unrequited  labor  and  intel- 
ligence to  their  trust.  But  they  are 
chosen  at  town-meeting,  and  to  a  cer-. 
tain  extent  must  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  their  electors.  Upon  this  matter, 
as  upon  most  others,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  to 
create  a  wholesome  public  opinion. 
They  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
change  from  a  few  good  books  to  an 
unlimited  supply  of  all  sorts  of  books, 
is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage to  a  community.  WThile  the 
results'  of  town  libraries,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  are  undoubtedly  good,  it 
is  our  duty  to  consider  whether  they 
ought  not  to  be  better. 

J.   P.  QUINCT. 


DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 
IF  there  is  any  subject  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  domain  of  woman, 
it  is  the  perilous  one  of  domestic  service ; 
and,  if  women  were  to  be  judged  ex- 
clusively by  their  active  relations  to  it, 
men  would  be  wholly  justified  in  con- 
sidering them  unfit  for  government. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  agitation, 
temporarily  increased  by  Working- 
women's  Associations  and  philan- 
thropic efforts,  may,  tossing  the  problem 
to  and  fro,  purposely  or  vaguely,  yet 
leave  a  residuum  of  common-sense  for 
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general  appropriation.     At  present  it 
is   lamentable   to  witness   a  knot  of 
nineteenth-century  women  discussing 
their  Bridgets.     Out  of  the  abundance 
of   the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  it 
is  answered.  Yea :  but  why  this  special 
kind  of  abundance  ?  we  reply.      Be- 
cause it  constitutes  so  large  a  part.of 
our  daily  lives.     True ;  but  for  every 
evil  involved  in  a  necessity  there  is  a 
remedy;  and    the    remedy    here,  we 
maintain,  lies    chiefly  with  ourselves, 
and  not  with  our  servants.  Nineteenth- 
century   women    should   discuss   this 
subject,  seeking  for   its  solution,  not 
from  each  one's  limited  range  of  per- 
sonal   experience,   but  from    a  wide 
knowledge  of  human  relations,  of  the 
realities  upon  which  caste  is   based ; 
realities  whose  focus  is  transient,  and 
whose  orbit  is  constantly  passing  from 
the  narrow  one  of  birth  into  that  of 
occupation,  from  occupation  into  edu- 
cation, from  education  into  character. 
The   relations    between  employers 
and  employe  in  the   same  household, 
spring,  of  course,  from  the  division  of 
labor.    That  there  are  such  un-cob'per- 
ative  beings   as  employers,  suggests 
superiority  of  some  kind ;  and  its  pas- 
sive, not  to  say  active   acknowledg- 
ment, which  may  only  assume  shape 
as  an  undefined  feeling,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  domestic  annoyance.     It  re- 
quires some  elevation  of  mind  to  cheer- 
fully and  openly  recognize  superiority 
in  others,  especially  if  it  is  factitious. 
The  superiority  of  wealth  is  peculiar- 
ly aggravating.    The  I-am-as-good-as- 
you-are  feeling  longs  to  assert  itself. 
Every  thing  is   comparative ;  yet  to 
the  little  girl,  who  earns  only  her  home, 
her  mistress  is  as  rich  as  the  Beacon- 
street  lady  to  her  inside-man  with  his 
forty  dollars  per  month  ;  and  the  five- 
dollars-per-week    cook   loftily    orders 
about  her  two-dollars-per-week  assist- 
ant, who'  washes  the  kettle  in  which 


the  turtle-soup  is  boiled.     One  must 
have  some  means  in  order  to  hire  any 
thing.     My  poorer   neighbor   applies 
to  me  for  coal,  wherewith  to  cook  her 
boarder's   dinner,  and   I  receive    my 
pupil's  two  hundred  dollars'  tuition  fee. 
My  parlor-girl  wears  her  twenty-five- 
cent  alpaca,  and  I  my  ninety-cent  one  ; 
and  both  of  us  because  fashion,  not 
taste,  has  stamped  it  as   a  lady-like 
dress.     Can  there  be  antagonism  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor,  when  we  are 
all  servants  of  each  other,  most  of  us 
literally  earning  our  bread?  and   yet 
we  talk  as  if  there  were  a  distinct  line 
between    them,  and   not   one   that  is 
ever  changing  and  unsubstantial.  The 
woman   of    moderate   means   has   no 
carriage  ;  while  her  dressmaker  wears 
the    chemically-colored    crystal    that 
rivals  in  brilliancy  the  other's  carbun- 
cle.    If,  then,  my  children's  tailoress, 
I   myself,  and   my   wealthier   friend, 
meet  on  the  common  topic  of  servants, 
the  fault  or  the  disorder  must  be  wide- 
spread.    The  fault  is  mutual,  the  dis- 
order contagious,  the  remedy  tedious. 
Yet  to  the  employers  does  the  axiom, 
that  the    greater   the  knowledge  the 
less  the  excuse,  forcibly  apply.     The 
employers,  for  the  most  part,  are  found 
among  the  middle  and  richer  classes 
the   employes,     our   servants,   among 
those  who,  as  a  class,  are  deficient  in 
character  and  education ;  and,  this  is 
the  point  we  would  most  emphasize. 
The  inferiority  of  character  may  be 
questioned ;  that  of  education  will  be 
granted ;  and  by  education  is  not  meant 
the  technical   school  knowledge,  but 
that  education  which  gives  perception 
of  truth,  insight,  the  power  of  general- 
ization, the  freedom  which  is  necessity, 
the  voluntary  choice  of  right  because 
right  is  necessity,  the  power  of  self- 
reliance  for  internal  need,  with  recep- 
tion of  external  help  for  aid  in  develop- 
ment.   In  these  elements  of  education, 
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which  we  more  or  less  possess,  our  ser- 
vants are  lacking :  for  which  they  alone 
are  not  reprehensible  ;  they  are  true  to 
their  inheritances  ;  for  the  earnest  of 
the  millennium  is  the  growth  that  each 
century  shows  over  its  predecessor  in 
lessening  its  transmitted  weight  of 
evil.  Our  domestics  are  often  true,  gen- 
tle, careful,  patient,  yet  superstitious 
and  suspicious.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise? The  church,  whether  Romish 
or  Protestant,  has  taught  them  to  heed 
these  former  characteristics :  but  it  has 
not  taught  them  that  pecuniary  superi- 
ors are  friendly,  that  the  rich  do  not 
conspire  against  the  poor,  that  because 
they  are  servants,  they  are  not  infe- 
riors ;  these  questions,  religion  leaves 
untouched,  and  in  trust  to  circumstan- 
ces or  individual  solution. 

If,  then,  the  intellectual  growth  of 
our  servants  depends  so  much  on 
chance,  it  leaves  more  for  us  to  do  in 
applying  the  remedy  for  their  defects. 
Broadly  stated,  it  is  sympathy,  —  that 
sympathy  which  makes  the  Christian 
and  the  democrat.  Is  the  position  of 
a  servant  in  itself  enviable?  Yes,  im- 
mediately assert  one-half  of  our  house- 
keepers, especially  the  older  half:  yes; 
because  they  are  freed  from  responsi- 
bility, and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  well 
cared  for.  No,  answers  the  hired  girl ; 
because  I  am  still  responsible  for  my- 
self, and  concern  myself  about  the 
interests  of  my  home  and  my  family : 
these  are  my  responsibilities,  as  your 
greater  ones  are  yours ;  and,  as  an 
American  or  Irish- American,  I  have 
learned  to  be  independent.  I  don't  want 
at  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty,  to  be  cared 
for,  except  as  love  cares  for  love  :  and 
that  is  not  your  interpretation  of  being 
cared  for ;  kindness  and  love  are  differ- 
ent terms  in  your  vocabulary. 

Her  vision  is  short-sighted.  Grant- 
ed. But  hers  also  the  deficiency  of 
training  in  thought,  and  estimation 


of  right  values :  therefore  we  should 
place  ourselves  at  her  stand-point,  feel 
in  imagination  as  she  does,  and  then, 
returning  to  our  freer  moral  and  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  with  the  result  of 
our  investigations,  should  aid  her  in 
placing  herself  at  our  horizon  of 
thought.  Confessing  that  it  is  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  rather  than 
friendship  or  love,  as  in  other  relations 
in  life,  which  actuate  our  conduct  to 
her,  we  should  comprehend  her  more 
ignorant  position  ;  and  if  our  kindness 
warmed  not  into  love,  it  would  throw 
over  itself  a  charm  of  manner  which 
no  general  principles  of  philanthropy 
can  impart. 

The  early  education  of  Irish  and 
American  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
public  schools  fosters  the  feeling  of 
equality  ;  every  good  boy  has  the  re- 
ward of  the  presidency  extended  to 
him,  and  every  girl  expects  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  But,  as  soon  as  necessity 
compels  them  to  enter  our  homes,  we 
are  apt  to  make  war  upon  this  feeling. 
While  extolling  freedom,  we  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  disagreeable  petty 
issues  of  republicanism.  We  have  not 
much  practical  faith  in  large  good 
emerging  from  temporary  ill.  We 
rejoice  over  our  children's  "  spirit ;  " 
and  yet  this  spirit  in  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  instead  of  being  pruned 
and  trained,  is  either,  through  our 
selfishness,  left  to  grow  in  its  rude 
abundance,  or,  lopping  off  its  branches, 
we  leave  the  root  untouched.  There 
is  a  narrow  condemnation  of  education 
that  judges  as  useless  for  the  working- 
classes  all  but  elementary  education. 

We  ourselves  are  in  a  transitional 
state  ;  higher  teaching  does  not  injure 
us ;  and  shall  we  not  be  patient  with 
those  in  whom  the  pride  of  dawning 
intelligence  is  mingled  with  annoy- 
ing but  not  sinful  moral  attributes  ? 

All   working   lives   are  limited  in 
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variety,  but  especially  the  servant's. 
It  is  hard  work,  not  to  wash  and  iron, 
but  to  do  it  every  Monday ;  not  to 
sweep  and  dust,  but  to  do  it  always 
in  good  humor.  If  we  would  bear 
the  grievance  of  allowing  our  ser- 
vants to  occasionally  mope,  as  we 
ourselves  do,  how  much  happier  they 
would  be.  But,  no :  we  either  speak  to 
them  as  if  they  were  very  faulty,  or 
talk  to  some  friend  of  our  trial. 

Me  thinks  one  could  perform  a  great 
deal  more  hard  service,  if  allowed 
now  and  then  to  animadvert  upon 
both  work  and  mistress.  Nay  ;  but  it 
is  not  respectful.  Yea ;  but  it  is  hu- 
man. No  wages  can  compensate  for 
watchfulness  in  always  bridling  the 
tongue.  Let  the  mistress  be  found 
fault  with ;  let  her  "  receive  impu- 
dence," and  hear  it  as  if  it  were  a 
solemn  charge,  requiring  calm  inves- 
tigation, even  if  convinced  she  is 
in  the  right,  and  confer  in  a  friendly 
way  upon  the  matter.  So  she  would 
pacify  her  angry  friend  ;  why  not  her 
angry  maid,  then  ?  The  self-respect 
that  dismisses  a  servant  because  one  is 
impertinently  addressed  is  pretentious 
and  fearful.  Consciousness  of  right 
may  seek  to  justify  itself,  even  to  a 
servant. 

The  ignorant  must  always  be  won ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  always  see  ladies 
exerting  themselves  to  please  or  fas- 
cinate their  servants.  Selfishly  con- 
sidered, how  great  a  gain  it  would  be, 
at  how  slight  a  cost !  Women,  most 
admirable  and  kind,  fail  in  this  mat- 
ter of  little  politenesses,  which  the 
ignorant  value,  because  they  are  the 
small  change  of  courtly  society.  Do 
we  rise  when  our  servant  stands,  and, 
motioning  her  to  a  seat,  assume  ours  ? 
In  sickness  do  we  hand  the  glass  of 
water  on  a  plate  to  our  nursery-maid, 
as  to  our  friend  ?  Do  we  pass  in  front 
of  her  without  apologizing?  Do  we 


use  the  monosyllable,  please,  in  re- 
quiring some  attention?  Is  our 
smile  as  frank  as  to  a  stranger  even  ? 
Is  our  "  Good-morning  "  addressed  to 
them  ?  What  an  invisible  barrier 
this  salutation  to  part  of  the  family, 
and  its  omission  towards  others, 
creates  between  individuals  under  the 
same  roof ! 

We  would  anticipate  the  answer 
ready  on  our  antagonist's  lips,  that 
servants  neither  care  for  nor  are  wor- 
thy of  these  small  attentions.  We 
maintain  that  they  do  value  such 
little  proofs  of  regard,  if  offered  as 
from  equal  to  equal ;  and  that,  if  un- 
worthy of  them,  the  more  need  is  it 
for  us  to  lead  them  back  to  pleasant- 
ness and  goodness  in  all  ways. 

One  bad  or  indifferent  mistress  does 
more  harm  than  can  be  undone  by 
fifty  excellent  women,  as  one  bad  do- 
mestic is  remembered  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  others  ;  one  case  of  unfaithful- 
ness or  oppression  is  repeated  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  as  an  illustration  of 
universal  law.  In  no  way  is  a  greater 
want  of  broad  education  manifested  in 
both  mistress  and  maid,  than  in  the 
tendency  to  snatch  up  extreme  cases 
as  proofs  of  general  practice. 

Is  the  blame,  the  often  necessary 
reproof,  administered  as  by  friend  to 
friend  ?  Many  of  us  do  not  wait  till 
our  own  voice  is  controlled,  nor 
adroitly  mingle  praise  with  blame, 
or  blame  negatively,  by  extolling 
the  good.  Towards  persons  inferior 
to  us  in  education,  we  use  the  same 
treatment  that  we  should  to  those 
our  equals  in  comprehension  and  edu- 
cation ;  for  our  plea  for  the  domestics 
rests  upon  their  want  of  this  wide 
training,  and  of  logical,  practical 
thought. 

Children  are  often  a  fruitful  source 
of  disagreement  in  the  home.  How 
quickly  the  child  learns  the  difference 
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of  relationship  therein  existing ! 
How  hard  for  the  cook  or  nursery- 
girl,  who  has  been  proud  of  the  child- 
ish feats  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family,  to  supply  the  Master  and  Miss 
before  the  home  name  !  and  how  awk- 
ward to  be  reminded  that  the  prefix 
is  required,  though  perhaps  rightly  ! 
For  a  while,  the  child  may  eat  with 
them,  and  then  is  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  the  dining-room ;  the  child 
feels  its  elevation,  the  servant  her 
loneliness. 

There  must  be  a  certain  separation 
of  duties  and  interests ;  but,  if  we 
want  our  table  waited  on,  we  should 
best  secure  its  better  tending  by  orna- 
menting also  our  servants'  tables. 
Why  need  they  have  the  thickest 
crockery  procurable  ?  and  why  should 
they  hasten  through  their  meals,  more 
than  we  through  ours  ?  Like  begets 
like  ;  and,  as  we  look  out  for  their  in- 
terests, will  they  look  out  for  ours.  It 
is  a  miserable,  selfish,  and  untrue 
maxim,  that  the  more  we  do  for  them 
the  more  they  impose  on  us.  In- 
gratitude is  just  as  common  in  one 
social  circle  as  in  another ;  agreeable 
manners,  with  the  best  intentions,  are 
sometimes  the  mere  result  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  often  a  servant  longs  to 
show  her  awkward  thankfulness,  but 
has  neither  the  courage  nor  ignorance 
to  be  as  voluble  as  our  washer- woman, 
nor  yet  has  ascended  into  possession 
of  the  graceful  or  conventional,  and 
are  consequently  uncouth. 

Again,  judging  from  the  rules  of 
some  few  housekeepers,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  passion  of  love  be- 
longs by  right  to  the  upper  classes. 
A  servant  with  a  beau  is  a  nuisance, 
a  monstrosity :  it  is  as  difficult  for 
her  to  -find  a  place  as  if  she  were  one- 
armed.  Courtship  may  mistake  salt 
for  sugar,  though  it  is  far  more  likely 


to  enliven  all  the  interests  of  life. 
Why  should  not  our  girls  en- 
joy the  society  of  their  friends,  male 
and  female,  in  the  evening  ?  Are 
their  hearts  different  from  ours? 
Would  we  not  do  our  work  the  quicker, 
if  John  were  to  visit  us  by  and  by  ? 
and  better,  too,  if  John  were  made 
welcome  by  others  than  ourselves? 
If  every  housekeeper  knew,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  her  servant's  friends, 
be  they  men  or  women,  she  need  not 
fear  their  presence,  and  her  gain  in 
popularity  among  them  would  re-act 
upon  her  own  domestics.  The  pride 
of  a  servant  in  her  mistress  is  often 
touching.  She  wants  her  acquaint- 
ance to  see  how  she  lives,  and  what 
her  mistress  is ;  and,  if  her  visitor  is  a 
man,  she  is  prouder  still  to  have  him 
know  how  she  herself  is  regarded. 
Why  should  she  not  offer  the  cup  of 
tea  to  a  visitor  ?  And  when  the  house- 
keeper can  afford  only  the  cup  of  tea, 
nothing  else  would  ever  be  demanded 
or  taken,  if  the  need  for  economy 
were  a  recognized  fact  between  ser- 
vant and  mistress.  The  separate  food 
for  separate  tables  is  unnatural ;  the 
glands  that  excite  the  appetite  are  as 
lively  in  the  "ladies"  as  in  the 
"help."  Saying  this,  we  condemn, 
of  course,  the  orderly  housekeeper's 
bunch  of  keys.  They  proclaim  in 
their  jingle  that  the  servant  is  thought 
dishonest ;  and  every  one  is  presuma- 
bly innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

Love  is  beginning  to  be  the  modern 
reformatory  power  in  our  institutions. 
Have  we  tried  it  with  our  servants  ? 
We  think  that  most  mistresses  are 
kind  and  indulgent,  if  such  an  epithet 
is  praiseworthy.  Have  we  a  right  to 
say  that  the  domestics  under  our 
care  learn  to  cut  and  make  their  own 
clothing,  as  well  as  to  do  the  mistress's 
housework?  that  they  are  taught 
to  read,  if  ignorant  ?  and  that  they 
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have  many  and  many  a  ticket  for  pub- 
lic amusement? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  a  servant  dislikes  her  position, 
as  servant,  is  because  of  the  necessity 
that  is  imposed  upon  her  to  either 
wait  till  her  afternoon  or  evening 
comes  round,  before  going  out,  or  to 
ask  special  permission ;  not  being 
granted  even  the  indulgence  of  col- 
legians to  non-attendance  at  prayers 
on  a  certain  number  of  days.  Where 
there  is  only  one  domestic  in  a  family, 
it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  she 
rejected  the  wisdom  of  such  a  requi- 
sition ;  but  where  two  or  more  are  em- 
ployed, it  must  be  rather  hard  to  prefix 
the  "  By  your  leave  "  to  every  desire 
for  out-door  recreation.  If  it  is  un- 
derstood by  them  that  their  larger 
duties  must  first  be  performed,  and 
that  the  incidental  ones,  which  may 
occur  at  any  moment,  are  to  be  ren- 
dered by  another  servant,  without  in- 
terfering with  appointed  duties,  why 
should  they  not  go  out  ?  Do  physi- 
cians recommend  daily  exercise  in 
the  open  air  to  housekeepers  only  ? 
Does  not  the  miserable  health  of  many 
of  our  girls  spring  from  our  neglect  of 
their  exercise  ?  We  are  responsible 
for  their  bodies  as  far  as  in  us  lies. 

After  all,  a  servant  is  not  our  slave  : 
she  gives  us  her  work  for  our  money. 
So  far  it  is  an  equivalent;  but  for 
that  which  makes  the  servant's  posi- 
tion a  pleasant  one  to  herself,  and  to 
us  an  acceptable  one,  there  is  no 
standard  of  measurement.  Conscience 
is  the  only  scale  which  can  test  the 
quantity  received  and  given;  and  if 


our  conscience  is  the  fairer,  let  us  give 
good  weight  of  sympathy  and  pleas- 
antness ;  give  it  to  the  sinful  and  the 
dishonest ;  give  it  as  missionary  work  ; 
give  it  on  the  selfish  consideration 
that  fair  ways  gain,  in  the  end,  more 
than  rough.  And  if  we  are  often 
disappointed,  with  all  our  pains,  ser- 
vants are  not  the  only  portion  of  man- 
kind that  disappoint  us  thus. 

Many  of  the  housekeeping  griev- 
ances would-  be  avoided  by  closer 
study  of  character,  by  giving  up  of 
little  personal  tastes.  «We  exercise 
this  forbearance  in  our  dealings  with 
the  poor ;  but  servants,  —  they  are 
like  Mahomet's  coffin  in  mid-air.  No 
wonder,  that,  amidst  the  general  move- 
ment for  reform,  they  are  trying  to 
touch  heaven,  as  the  social  law  of 
gravitation  is  bidding  them  keep  their 
place.  No  one  yields  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  classes  are  composed  of  individ- 
uals, and  much  injured  by  individuals, 
who,  speaking  for  themselves,  are 
.deemed  interpreters  of  the  whole. 
There  must  be  homes  ;  and,  if  homes, 
domestic  service,  co-operation  and 
suites  of  rooms  to  the  contrary.  And 
on  us,  owners  of  these  homes,  notwith- 
standing, who  have  prided  ourselves  on 
the  kindnesses  and  liberties  accorded, 
rests  the  maintenance  of  that  home 
in  peace,  far  more  than  on  our  ser- 
vants ;  and  is  it  not  possible,  that,  in 
our  general  appreciation  of  a  domes- 
tic's position,  we  have  omitted  atten- 
tion to  those  trilling  details,  which,  to 
a  sore  and  wounded  spirit,  are  of  ex- 
aggerated importance  ?  We  have  the 
education,  not  they. 
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OUR  WASHINGTON   LETTER. 

AUG.  2,  1872. 

RETURNING  from  my  Southern  journey  to  the  city,  I  find  reason  to 
be  amused,  I  may  hardly  say  surprised,  at  the  criticisms  and  ques- 
tions of  almost  all  persons  left  here. 

It  is  true  that  the  city  would  seem  deserted  to  those  who  see  it,  as 
most  persons  see  it,  in  winter.  The  president  is  away  on  his  jour- 
ney, to  the  St.  Lawrence  I  believe.  I  find  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  veteran  hands  of  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Fish  is  in  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Hale  at  the  White  Mountains.  If  Mr.  Boutwell  has  returned 
to  Washington  I  have  not  seen  him.  And  so  of  others  whom 
you  see  on  record  in  the  papers.  But  the  committees  who  grind  the 
partisan  machines  are  here.  Somebody  is  here  in  the  work  of  every 
department.  The  editors  and  correspondents  are  here.  Last  and 
not  least,  Mr.  Sumner  is  here  just  now,  the  most  distinguished  of 
correspondents. 

His  letter  has  been  in  your  hands  since  Tuesday,  I  suppose,  and  I 
certainly  shall  not  discuss  it.  I  think  I  wrote  to  you,  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  chair  of  the  Foreign  Relations,  that  that  removal 
was,  and  always  had  been,  in  my  view,  only  a  question  of  time.  I 
may  say  the  same  of  this  letter. 

When  Gen.  Grant  appointed  his  cabinet,  without  any  consultation 
with  the  leaders  of  political  opinion  here,  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  method  of  appointment, 
his  equal  dissatisfaction  with  the  cabinet  appointed,  and  his  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  fail.  "  We  shall  .see,"  might  be  the  words ;  but  the 
expectation  was  failure.  I  do  not  say  that  the  hope  was  that  the 
cabinet  would  fail.  No  patriotic  man  hopes  that  the  government  of 
his  country  will  fail.  But  Mr.  Sumner  believed  it  would  fail,  and 
did  not  hesitate,  I  think,  on  occasion,  to  say  so  from  the  beginning. 

Still  Mr.  Sumner  remained  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  such  in  his  theory  of  the  position  he  held  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  To  this  theory,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward  had,  in  their  good-natured  way,  sufficiently  assented 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  conflict  for  the  moment.  But  so  soon  as 
Gen.  Grant  came  into  office,  though  a  man  had  never  so  little  experi- 
ence, he  must  have  seen  that  Gen.  Grant  and  Mr.  Fish  would  not 
tolerate  a  Foreign  Secretary  named  by  another  body.  They  ought 
not  to  have  done  so. '  The  country  ought  not  to  permit  them  to  do* 
so.  People  who  knew  Mr.  Sumner's  persistency,  which  in  common 
life  would  be  called  extreme  obstinacy,  and  who  reflected  that  Gen.. 
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Grant  was  what  he  was,  because,  to  quote  Mrs.  Grant,  "  he  was  very 
set  in  his  ways,"  knew  that  there  would  be  a  break.  For  my  part,  I 
only  wondered,  that  by  everybody's  courtesy,  I  suppose  most  of  all 
Mr.  Fish's,  it  was  postponed  so  long.  At  last  the  crisis  came,  and 
Mr.  Sumner  was  removed.  He  was  removed  ;  and,  as  I  think  I  wrote 
to  you  at  the  time,  I  thought  the  misfortune  was,  not  that  he  was  re- 
moved, but  that  Mr.  Cameron  was  his  successor.  That  was  King 
Log  for  King  Stork  with  a  vengeance. 

There  you  had  a  prophet  of  evil  to  the  government,  who  had  been, 
as  he  thought,  publicly  dishonored  by  the  government,  criticizing  the 
government.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  such  a  man  shall  not 
try  to  bring  his  prophecies  to  pass.  Did  you  never  see  two  good 
girls  with  their  hands  on  a  table,  making  it  tip,  spirit-fashion  ?  And 
did  you  wonder  if  they  made  the  table  tip  sense  instead  of  nonsense, 
as  questions  were  put  to  them  ?  Of  course  they  made  it  do  what 
they  said  it  would  do  ;  and  you  did  not  say  they  were  insincere  when 
they  did  so.  Just  so,  for  three  years,  Achilles,  sulking  in  his  tent, 
has  been  saying  Agamemnon  would  fail.  When  the  time  comes,  he 
does  his  best  to  insure  failure. 

But  if  Mr.  Sumner,  instead  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Southern 
blacks,  had  gone  to  see  them,  as  I  have  done,  he  would  have  known 
at  least  what  I  know.  He  would  have  known  that  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  persuade  them  that  voting  their  old  masters'  ticket  is  voting 
against  their  old  masters'  theory.  He  would  have  known  that  a  life 
of  slavery,  with  its  accompaniments,  makes  the  black  man  very  suspi- 
cious as  to  his  master's  promises  of  amendment.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
Mr.  Sumner  shared  the  suspicion. 

At  the  State  Department  they  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  National  or  "  Indirect "  claims,  extending  from  Feb.  2 
to  June  27.  I  see  in  my  August  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  that  you  have 
been  reviewing  the  whole  series  of  cases,  for  which  the  country  ought 
to  be  much  obliged  to  you.  I  wish  you  would  do  the  same  by  this 
very  valuable  document,  which  will  fall,  I  fear  without  the  attention 
it  deserves,  in  the  midst  of  the  presidential  canvass.  The  contrast 
between  Mr.  Schenck's  (No.  1)  and  Mr.  Davis's  (No.  83),  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  series,  is  satisfactory  and  suggestive. 

No.  1. 
GEN.  SCHENCK  TO  MR.  FISH. 

[TELEGRAM.] 

LONDON,  Feb.  2, 1872. 

London  journals  all  demand  that  United  States  shall  withdraw 
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claims  for  indirect  damages,  as  not  within  intention  of  treaty.  Min- 
istry alarmed.  Am  exerting  myself  with  hope  to  prevent  any  thing 
rash  or  offensive  being  done  or  said  by  this  government.  Evarts  here 
co-operating. 

No.  83. 
MR.  DAVIS  TO  ME.  FISH. 

[TELEGRAM.] 

GENEVA,  June  27, 1872. 
[Received  at  3.45  P.M.] 

"  British  argument  filed.     Arbitration  goes  on." 

The  correspondence. reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Fish,  whose 
work  is  admirable  in  temper,  in  method,  in-  style,  and  for  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Lord  Granville  writes  in  good  temper,  but  with  oc- 
casional forgetfulness  of  details  which  is  extraordinary. 

I  copy  the  following  conclusive  passage  from  Mr.  Fish's  reply  to 
Lord  Granville's  first  note  :  — 

"  The  president  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  authentically  informed  that  a 
waiver  by  this  Government  of  the  claims  for  indirect  losses  which  were  for- 
merly presented  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  also  con- 
tained in  this  second  proposal,  a  necessary  condition  of  the  success  of 
the  negotiation,  and  that  <  it  was  in  the  full  belief  that  this  waiver  had  been 
made  that  the  British  Government  ratified  the  treaty/  Such  a  relinquish- 
ment  of  a  part  of  the  claims  of  this  government  is  now  made  by  Earl  Gran- 
ville the  pivot  and  real  issue  of  the  negotiation.  He  appears  to  imply  that 
the  price  paid  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  obtain  that  waiver  was  the 
concession  referred  to  in  his  lordship's  note,  and  which,  he  says,  would  not 
have  been  expected  by  this  government  ( if  the  United  States  were  still  to 
be  at  liberty  to  insist  upon  all  the  extreme  demands  which  they  had  at  any 
time  suggested  or  brought  forward.' 

"  Here,  again,  is  a  clear  intimation  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
not  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  our  demands,  but  that  they  were  well 
'  known,'  and  that  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  their  waiver  (whether  real 
or  imaginary)  had  been  deliberately  determined. 

"  Is  it  not  surprising  that  such  '  extreme  demands  '  should  be  waived  on 
the  one  hand,  and  such  '  concessions  '  made  on  the  other,  without  a  word  of 
reference  or  suggestion  that  the  one  was  conditioned  on  the  other  ? 

"  You  can  bear  witness  that  at  no  time  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  was  such  an  idea  put  forward  by  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners. 

"  The  Protocols  are  utterly  silent  on  the  subject. 

"  That  no  such  relinquishment  was  incorporated  into  the  text  of  the 
treaty  is  clear  enough.  Why  not,  if  thus  deemed  at  the  time,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  hinge  and  essential  part  of  the  treaty  ? 

"  What  are  termed  the  (  concessions '  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  appear 
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in  the  treaty.  If  the  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  <;heir 
claim  was  the  equivalent  therefor,  why  is  not  that  set  forth  ?  Throughout 
the  treaty  are  to  be  found  reciprocal  grants  or  concessions,  each  accompanied 
by  its  reciprocal  equivalent. 

"  How  could  it  happen  that  so  important  a  feature  of  the  negotiation  as 
this  alleged  waiver  is  now  represented  to  be  was  left  to  inference,  or  to  argu- 
ment from  intentions  never  expressed  to  the  Commission  or  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  after  the  treaty  was  signed  ? 

"  The  amplitude  and  the  comprehensive  force  of  the  first  article  (or  the 
granting  clause)  of  the  treaty  did  not  escape  the  critical  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners ;  but  was  any  effort  made  to  limit  or  reduce  the 
scope  of  the  submission,  or  to  exclude  the  indirect  claims  ? 

"  You  were  informed  in  my  instruction  of  Feb.  27,  that  this  govern- 
ment does  not  consider  the  treaty  as  of  itself  a  settlement,  but  as  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  mode  of  reaching  a  settlement.  To  that  opinion  the  presi- 
dent adheres.  He  cannot  admit  that  the  treaty-provision  for  a  settlement  is 
in  substance  or  legal  effect  the  same  as  the  '  amicable  settlement '  spoken  of 
in  the  conference  held  on  the  eighth  of  March,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Protocol. 
The  differences  between  the  two  stand  out  clear  and  broad.  One  would  have 
closed  up,  at  once  and  forever,  the  long-standing  controversy  ;  the  other 
makes  necessary  the  interposition  of  friendly  governments,  a  prolonged,  dis- 
agreeable, and  expensive  litigation  with  a  powerful  nation,  carried  on  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  seat  of  this  government,  and  under  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  compels  the  re-appearance  of  events  and  of  facts 
for  the  keeping  of  which  in  lifeless  obscurity  the  United  States  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  much,  as  they  indicated  in  their  proffer  to  accept  a  gross  sum  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims." 

Observe  this  reply  to  a  lame  suggestion  that  Mr.  Schenck  heard  a 
certain  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords :  — 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  without  notice  the  allusion  made  by  Earl  Granville 
to  your  presence  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  of  the 
twelfth  of  June  last,  and  the  fact  that  you  did  not  at  any  time  challenge 
either  of  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  treaty  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  may  add,  that  similar  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  this  govern- 
ment in  that  relation,  uttered  by  prominent  statesmen  and  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain,  have  been  made  public,  and  thus  brought  to  my  notice. 

"  To  all  of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  president  does  not  hold  it 
as  any  part  of  his  duty  to  interfere  with  the  differences  in  the  parliament 
or  the  public  press  of  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  true  construction  of  the 
treaty.  The  utterances  in  parliament  are  privileged  :  the  discussion  in  that 
high  body  is  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  domestic  one,  of  which  this  government 
has  no  proper  cognizance.  If  it  is  bound  to  take  notice,  it  has  the  right  to 
remonstrate. 

"  To  concede  either  to  a  foreign  State  would  be,  on  the  part  of  a  parliarnen- 
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tary  government,  the  abandonment  of  the  independence  which  is  its  founda- 
tion and  its  great  security  and  pride. 

"  Had  you  interfered,  therefore,  either  to  remonstrate  or  to  demand  explana- 
tion, you  would  have  exposed  yourself  and  your  government  .to  the  very  just 
rebuke  which  the  United  States  have  had  occasion  to  administer  to  diplomatic 
agents  of  foreign  governments,  who,  in  ignorance  or  in  disregard  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  constitutional  government  with  an  independent 
legislature,  have  asked  explanations  from  this  government  concerning  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress,  or  of  the  communications  by  the  presi- 
dent to  that  body." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Fish  says  by  telegram,  "  The  government 
deals  with  the  British  government,  not  with  the  opposition  members 
of  parliament." 

I  do  not  see  the  American  press  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  American  side  in  this  discussion  of  the  "  Na- 
tional claims  "  has  been  very  scantily  presented  by  the  press,  and  that 
the  government  has  been  very  laxly  sustained.     This  is  partly  due  to 
the  large  admixture  of  Englishmen  among  the  editors  of  our  journals 
who  bring  to  national  subjects  the  prejudices  to  which  they  were 
born.     It  is  partly  due  to  the  mercantile  interest,  always  eager  to 
have  a  matter  settled,  in  any  way.     It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that, 
while  Mr.  Fish  and  the  cabinet  here  seem  to  have  maintained  the  tra- 
ditional reticence,  common,  I  might  say,  among  gentlemen,  which  re- 
sults in  an  unwillingness  to  print  a  letter  before  your  correspondent 
has  received  it,  Lord  Granville  and  the  English  government  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  close  communication  with  the  English  press  all 
along,  and  certainly  had  furnished  their  despatches  and  memoranda 
for  publication.     For  instance,  Mr.  Fish,  in  acknowledging  a  copy  of 
"  The  London  Gazette,"  says,  "  This  copy  of  the  '  Gazette  '  brings  to 
the  department  the  first  notice  it  has  had  of  Earl  Granville's  note  of 
the  13th  ultimo,  which  probably  appeared  in  print,  submitted  to  the 
British  public,  long  before  it  reached  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  to  whom 
it  purports  to  be  addressed." 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  as  the  English  press  put  the  English 
government  up  to  the  controversy,  the  government  had,  in  decency, 
to  consult  its  principal. 

The  correspondence  now  will  not  attract  the  attention  it  deserves, 
and,  by  a  third  part  of  the  country,  will  be  regarded  with  the  preju- 
dice of  adversaries  in  a  presidential  canvass.  But  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory it  will  be  read  as  a  very  creditable  part  of  our  diplomacy,  and 
the  honors  will  be  found  to  rest  with  us.  It  is  a  pity  that  with  our 
usual  facility  we  accepted  the  English  phrase  of  "  indirect  "  damages. 
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"  Indirection  "  is  something  almost  necessarily  unmanly.  "  National 
damages  "  is  a  more  fit  phrase.  The  English  are  willing  to  pay  the 
bills  which  they  owe  to  individual  merchants.  But  they  have  relieved, 
by  their  steadfast  protest,  all  nations  from  the  obligations  to  pay  for 
the  injuries  their  negligence  inflicts  on  other  nations.  "  National 
claims  "  are  to  be  set  aside.  As  Mr.  Senior  said,  "  England  will 
never  go  to  war  for  an  idea." 

Poor  England ! 

Mr.  Schenck  does  not,  in  this  correspondence,  confirm  your  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  present  government  wanted  to  throw 
the  whole  arbitration  overboard.  Mr.  Schenck  says,  "  His  lordship, 
I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied,  is  sincerely  and  painfully  earnest  in  his 
desire  to  save  the  treaty  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  equally  true  of 
other  ministers."  (April  18,  72.) 

None  the  less  do  I  believe  that  they  meant  to  destroy  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  they  will  try  to  still. 

Mr.  Schenck's  letters  are' admirable,  and  show  tact,  promptness,  and 
intelligence  all  along.  The  post  of  our  American  ministers  in  such  a 
crisis  is  no  sinecure.  For  instance  :  — 

FRIDAY,  2.45,  A.M.,  May  31. 

"  MY  LORD,  — I  have  just  been  called  from  my  bed  to  receive  your 
note,  &c.  I  will  hasten  to  communicate  it  by  telegraph  to  Mr.  Fish." 

Mr.  Fish's  telegrams  are  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  in- 
cisiveness,  brevity,  and  hard  hitting. 

The  canvass  for  the  presidency  is  seen  here  from  a  central  point : 
but  whether  we  are  better  informed  than  you  and  your  readers  are  is 
more  doubtful. 

An  old  chess-player  would  say,  I  think,  that  this  was  a  very  old 
opening.  For  a  Southern  party  to  nominate  "  a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles  "  was  quite  the  stereotyped  system  in  a  period 
which,  I  confess,  I  supposed  the  present  generation  had  not  forgotten. 
The  late  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  last  person  elected  under  that  system  ; 
and  the  election  is  not  generally  thought  to  have  succeeded.  The  elec- 
tion of  Franklin  Pierce,  a  man  without  decision  or  purpose,  even  with- 
out confidence  in  himself,  may  be  taken  as  that  which  is  more  precisely 
in  parallel  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Greeley.  It  was  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  that  the  happy  title  of  "  a  Northern  man  with  Southern  princi- 
ples "  was  first  applied.  Mr.  Randolph's  phrase,  now  it  would  seem 
forgotten,  called  such  persons  "  dough-faces." 

So  long  as  the  Southern  oligarchies,  for  such  the  slave  States  were, 
were  bound  together  in  one  interest,  to  which  all  other  things  were 
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but  secondary,  so  that  their  vote  was  substantially  a  compact  vote  to 
be  used  as  the  leaders  wished,  the  process  by  which  enough  Northern 
Democratic  votes,  Irish  and  others,  were  secured  to  elect  a  president? 
was  simple,  and,  in  the  instances  I  have  named,  successful.  And  cer- 
tainly no  slave-trader  could  have  done  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  bidding 
more  faithfully  than  did  Mr.  Pierce.  But  one  would  have  said  that 
the  change  of  the  situation  in  the  last  twelve  years  must  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  even  of  those  Bourbons  who  remember  nothing 
and  forget  nothing.  To  suppose  that  the  mere  nomination  of  a 
Northern  man  by  a  convention  controlled  by  untamed  fire-eaters  was 
going  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  black  men,  whom  those  fire-eaters  held 
in  slavery,  or  of  a  million  men,  white  and  black,  who  carried  muskets 
to  and  fro  in  this  land  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  those  fire-eaters, 
—  to  suppose  this,  because  a  similar  external  policy  chose  Franklin 
Pierce  president,  —  seems  preposterous.  I  believe  the  schemers  who 
make  such  plans  judge  others  by  themselves.  They  forget  the  in- 
tense earnestness  which  took  the  country  through  the  war,  and  the 
hatred  —  there  is  no  less  name  for  it  —  which  the  war  itself  engendered 
against  the  bad  men  who  were  responsible  for  it,  and  who,  with  so 
bitter  a  spirit,  illustrated  it  at  Fort  Pillow,  at  Andersonville,  and  at 
Belle-Isle.  To  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country 
are  going  to  join  hands  with  those  bad  men,  because  doctrinaires  — 
like  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Schurz,  or  Mr.  Greeley  —  do,  is  to  show  great  ig- 
norance, both  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  human  nature.  To 
any  one  like  myself,  who  has  seen  the  Southern  States  and  the  ne- 
groes just  now,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  mean  to  join  in  this 
combination. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  vote  for  Mr.  Greeley,  Sam  ?  and  won't  your 
people  go  for  him  ?  " 

"  We  don't  know  him,  sah  !     We  vote  for  Gen.  Grant." 

That  was  the  first  answer  I  heard  a  negro  give  to  this  question, 
nor  have  I  heard  any  which  differed  from  it  in  spirit. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  first  came  to  Washington.  So  far 
I  am  a  competent  judge  when  I  say,  that,  though  the  city  be  the  cen- 
tre of  our  political  system,  it  is  not  the  best  place  for  the  public  man 
who  wants  to  learn  the  whole  working  of  the  system.  Of  course 
such  a  man  must  be  here  often :  he  must  be  here  a  great  deal.  But 
a  man  might  as  well  live  in  the  sun,  who  wanted  to  know  how  the 
solar  system  works,  as  live  in  Washington  and  expect  to  know  how  the 
government  of  this  country  is  really  going  on.  The  man  in  the  sun 
would  undoubtedly  come  to  think  and  to  say  that  the  sun  was  very 
important,  that  it  had  admirable  means  of  communication  with  the 
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rest  of  the  system  ;  but  he  would,  in  spite  of  himself  and  of  his  early 
training,  be  a  very  poor  person  to  consult  about  February  thaws  in 
Terra,  or  the  time  for  planting  peas  in  Jupiter.  The  influence  of 
this  city  on  the  statesman  who  makes  it  his  home  is  the  same.  I  saw 
it,  with  melancholy  regret,  in  Mr.  Webster's  case,  —  one  could  not  help 
seeing  it.  After  his  home  was  established  here,  it  seemed  to  us  who 
knew  him,  that,  when  he  went  to  the  North,  it  was  only  to  the  quiet 
of  Marshfield,  or  to  meet  some  small  circle  of  his  admirers.  It  did 
not  seem  to  us  that  he  communicated  freely  with  all  sorts  of  people 
at  the  North,  or  that  he  knew  much  —  perhaps  he  did  not  care  much 
—  about  what  people  were  doing,  saying,  or  believing. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  impropriety  in 
my  saying,  that  Mr.  Sumner  lives  in  the  same  solar  or  central  influ- 
ence. Undoubtedly  he  sees  many  persons.  But,  in  this  city,  much 
of  the  intercourse  of  a  senator  with  people  round  him  is  not  such  as 
really  reveals  to  him  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  A  senator  is,  from  his 
patronage  and  position,  what  a  duke  is  in  London.  There  are  plenty 
of  beggars  and  flatterers  among  the  people  who  wait  upon  him,  whose 
opinion  is  no  more  to  be  considered  than  is  that  of  the  hangers-on 
among  the  tradesmen  who  minister  to  some  great  establishment  in 
England  or  in  France.  Again,  a  senator  is  the  aim,  —  I  might  take  the 
other  archer-word  and  say  the  "  butt,"  —  at  which  a  thousand  schem- 
ers, adventurers,  and  office-seekers  direct  their  shafts.  They  no  more 
represent  the  people  of  this  country,  than  the  dust  of  a  comet  fall- 
ing into  the  sun  represents  a  north-east  storm  at  Cape  Ann.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  while  a  member  of  Congress  lives  here*,  he  is 
unlearning  the  lesson  that  sent  him  here.  He  is  learning  another 
lesson,  and  one  of  vast  importance.  Let  him  spend  half  his  life  at 
home,  and  the  two  lessons  make,  as  I  believe,  the  well-trained  Amer- 
ican statesman.  But  I  am  sure,  as  I  watch  public  men,  that  those 
whose  home-life  is  spent  here  for  many  years,  and  who  have  not  free 
communication  with  the  thinkers  and  workers  who  make  America  to 
be  America,  come  to  be  ignorant  of  the  national  purpose  and  national 
movement,  and  so  far  unable  to  advise  it  or  to  guide  it  well. 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  talk  and  bearing  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  whom  Gen.  Howard  has  brought  out  here.  They  be- 
long to  five  or  six  tribes  in  Arizona  who  have  been  cutting  each 
other's  throats  since  the  world  began,  but  who  at  Gen.  Howard's 
call,  backed  up  by  pretty  urgent  pressure  I  suppose,  have  in  one 
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great  council  buried  the  hatchet  and  made  peace.1  Little  do  the 
white  spectators,  who  follow  them  from  place  to  place  in  their  visit 
here,  understand  that  hatreds  as  bitter  as  those  between  France  and 
Germany  have  been  keeping  these  very  chiefs  asunder ;  and  that  to 
the  chiefs  the  greatest  marvel  is  not  Washington  and  its  wonders, 
but  that  they  should  be  standing  side  by  side. 

The  public  and  the  press  will  doubtless  be  largely  governed  by  re- 
ports from  the  frontier,  dictated  by  men  who  want  to  have  all  the 
Indians  massacred.  There  will  always  be,  therefore,  a  suspicion  that 
Indian  treaties  are  moonshine.  But  Gen.  Howard,  in  whom,  I  am 
sure,  the  better  part  of  the  nation  has  confidence,  has  great  confidence 
in  these  men,  and  in  their  loyalty  to  the  treaty  they  have  made.  He 
believes  they  will  hold  true  to  it. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  Seminole  war,  the  details  of  whose  ex- 
penditure I  well  remember,  and  consider  how  easily  the  government 
of  that  day  squandered  fifty  millions  in  the  clumsy  effort  to  dispos- 
sess five  thousand  of  those  poor  wretches  whom  it  had  close  at  home, 
I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  credulity  or  at  the  avarice  of  people  who 
coolly  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  fight  the  Indians  of  the  West 
into  their  graves,  than  to  continue  in  this  policy  of  peace,  for  which 
Gen.  Grant  has  made  himself  responsible.  If  only  he  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  war,  —  if  only  supplies  for  armies  were  contracted  for, 
placed  in  ddp6ts  scattered  all  over  the  wilderness,  while  our  rather 
clumsy  regulars  were  running  round  over  half  America  in  pursuit  of 
a  few  straggling  savages,  —  I  think  Mr.  Bout  well's  payments  on  the 
July  account  of  the  debt  would  not  have  come  to  three  millions,  and 
I  think  that  the  canvass  of  this  summer  would  have  been  enlivened 
by  one  charge  against  the  administration  much  more  tangible  than 
any  which  we  hear  to-day. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  Gen.  Grant's  administrar 
•  tion  would  have  been  more  popular,  if  he  had  asserted-  his  own  will 
more  frequently,  and  had  "  reigned  "  in  the  Andrew  Jackson  method, 
instead  of  attempting  to  "  administer  "  in  the  fashion  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  convinced,  from  the  observation  of  so  many  admin- 
istrations, that  what  is  called  "  popularity  "  is  most  easily  purchased 
by  self-assertion  and  display.  And  so  generally  is  this  attempted, 
that  I  remember  some  London  journal,  I  think  "  The  Spectator," 
described  Gen.  Grant's  theory,  at  his  inauguration,  as  a  new  experi- 
ment. Gen.  Grant  had  simply  said  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  his 

i  We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  received  full  reports  of  the  councils  which  led  to  this  result, 
And  hope  to  publish  a  narrative  of  them  in  October.  —  EDS.  OLD  AND  NEW. 
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business  to  execute  the  laws ;  to  carry  out,  rather  than  inaugurate,  the 
policy  of  the  country.  This  is  certainly  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  certainly  it  has  not  been  the  theory  of  the  later  presidents. 
To  inaugurate  a  policy,  to  force  it  upon  Congress  by  the  use  of  the 
executive  patronage,  as  Gen.  Jackson  removed  the  deposits,  is  the 
modern,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  more  popular  theory  of  administration 
with  superficial  politicians.  It  is  popular  because  it  is  simple  :  it  in- 
sures unity  of  purpose,  and  can  be  readily  defended  and  praised.  But 
Gen.  Grant,  simply  from  a  soldier's  habit  if  you  please,  has  not  fallen 
into  it.  You  will  observe  that  the  opposition,  instead  of  charging 
him  with  being  a  Caesar,  now  charge  him  with  being  a  faineant,  in- 
different to  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  as  I  believe,  that  the  habit  incul- 
cated in  the  army,  from  West  Point-dom  upward,  may  be  traced  all 
through  the  administration.  It  is  the  habit  of  doing  ryour  duty,  — 
obeying  orders.  Hence  the  president  abandoned  the  £>an  Domingo 
project,  even  gracefully,  when  his  treaty  was  not  confirmed.  You 
may  be  sure  that  a  more  popular  course  would  have  been  to  fight  it 
through  :  the  country  is  fond  of  new  territory,  and  believes  in  annex- 
ation. In  one  word,  I  think  the  worst  anger  which  has  been  kindled 
against  him  has  been  quickened  by  his  indifference,  even  amusing  as 
it  is,  to  popularity.  The  habit  of  executing  orders,  and  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  law,  has  not  the  least  point  for  what  Mr.  Tadpole  or  Mr. 
Bigby  would  call  a  "  cry  "  to  be  founded  on.  Imagine  a  torch-light 
procession,  cheering  heartily  for  "  Grant  and  the  silent  administra- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  legislative  bodies  "  !  Or  imagine  a  campaign- 
song  which  should  turn  on  "  the  proper  subordination  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  bodies  to  the  judiciary  "  ! 

But,  in  truth,  the  constitutional  theory  of  government,  in  which 
the  executive  executes,  but  does  not  originate,  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tion, is  still  the  true  theory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  people  of 
the  country  do  not,  on  the  whole,  prefer  this  system  to  the  more 
showy  popularity  of  that  obtrusive  personality  in  which  an  Andrew 
Johnson  or  an  Andrew  Jackson  says,  "  I  take  the  responsibility,"  and 
asserts  by  his  acts  that  himself  is  the  State,  exactly  as  Louis  XIV. 
said  in  so  many  words,  now  famous  for  despotic  bad  fame,  — ISetat 
c'est  moL  M.  V.  B. 
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"The  Old  near  Truth  on  the  far  New  Shore." 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

MB.  GEOKGE  HACKMATACK'S  article  in  the  Record  of  Progress,  on 
the  function  of  the  Church  in  working  out  the  problems  of  history  and 
humanity,  challenged  some  friendly  criticism  even  in  the  circle  of  his 
co-laborers. 

After  a  somewhat  adventurous  month  of  camp-life  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  all  came  back-  to  the  New  Sybaris  on  MacSparren  Hill, 
where  they  were  fond  of  spending  the  end  of  August  and  the  month 
of  September.  They  got  a  perfect  surf-bath  every  day ;  they  had  an 
unsurpassed  sky -view  ;  and  their  south  wind  was  off  the  sea :  what 
more  could  man  require  ? 

They  were  all  sitting  at  home  one  day,  shut  up  in  the  house  by  a 
magnificent  storm  from  the  south,  with  the  deluge  of  rain  which  ac- 
companied it.  Anna  Haliburton  had  been  committing  to  memory 
some  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  charming  poems  from  "  Pansies."  Fausta  Car- 
ter was  crochetting  some  caps  for  horses'  ears,  from  a  pattern  Wes- 
terly had  brought  from  Heidelberg.  George  Hackmatack  himself 
was  mending  the  string  of  the  tall  old  David  Williams  eight-day 
clock,  of  which  one  of  the  weights  had  broken  down  at  midnight. 
Ingham  had  two  tables  covered  with  maps  ;  and  was  measuring  and 
figuring,  as  he  followed  Palmer  through  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  pre- 
pared his  review  of  Palmer's  book.  In  a  word,  they  were  all  occu- 
pied in  the  various  reserved  resources  of  a  rainy  day. 

Felix  Carter  was  the  last  arrival  from  their  winter  homes,  —  the 
homes  where  they  paid  their  taxes.  He  had  loyally  staid  over  the  last 
Sunday  that  he  might  be  present  at  a  parish-meeting,  where  they 
were  to  choose  their  delegates  to  the  biennial  conference  of  their 
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Church.  So  he  had  had  a  weary  ride  in  the  rain,  and  had  but  just 
now  changed  his  dress,  and  received  the  welcome  of  the  weather- 
bound colony.  He  "  told  his  times,"  as  the  children  say  ;  and,  from 
their  various  avocations,  they  all  fell  into  conversation  on  "  church- 
work  "  in  its  modern  aspects. 

"  The  Quakers  talk  of  a  yearly  meeting,"  said  Felix  ;  "  but  we 
have  to  say  4  biennial  conference  '  for  fear  we  should  not  talk  Latin. 
We  always  had  a  preference  for  long  words.  Five  men  will  say 
4  our  denomination,'  for  one  who  will  simply  say  '  our  churph.' ' 

"  Let  your  '•church  '  do  any  thing  worth  talking  about,"  said  Hack- 
matack, descending  from  his  clock-case,  "  and  people  will  give  it  a 
short  name.  Let  it  have  nothing  to  do  but  '  occupy  the  time  '  with 
talking,  and  the  longer  words  it  can  pick  up  the  better." 

Anna  said  Mr.  Ingham  was  fond  of  quoting  the  preacher  who  said, 
"  The  founder  of  our  religion  was  proceeding  to  the  metropolis  of  his 
country,"  when  he  meant  to  say,  "  Jesus  was  going  to  Jerusalem." 

"  Just  so,"  growled  Hackmatack:  "  they  are  all  of  a  piece.  It  is 
all  one  with  the  English  convocation  distressing  itself  because  the 
abuna  of  Abyssinia  did  not  answer  its  letters,  while  there  were 
women  in  England  ready  to  kill  their  babies,  if  only  they  could  get 
the  pittance  allowed  for  burial-money." 

44  The  abuna  of  Abyssinia  has  distressed  you  very  much.  But  I 
see  no  harm  if  the  English  Church,  or  any  church,  wants  to  keep  on 
pleasant  relations  with  distant  churches.  What  does  your  own  arti- 
cle in  our  last  number  end  with  but  the  text  which  first  established 
this  Christian  commonwealth  of  ours,  — 4  Go  ye  out  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  '  ?  4  Every  creature  ' 
includes  the  abuna  of  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  the  beggar  in  St.  Giles." 
44  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone,"  cited  Polly. 

44  What  I  say,"  persisted  George  bravely,  4;  is  that  they  do  leave 
the  other  undone,  unless  appearances  deceive  one.  At  all  events, 
St.  Giles  exists ;  the  New- York  riots,  and  the  Ring,  are  possible ; 
there  is  a  chronic  nest  of  four  thousand  paupers  in  Massachusetts  ; 
and  a  thousand  babies  of  the  poorer  class  die  every  summer  in  Bos- 
ton, which  I  believe  you  consider  particularly  favored.  And  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  this  meeting  Carter  has  been  caucusing  for  is  to  be  a 
meeting  for  just  such  fol-de-rol  as  the  abuna  of  Abyssinia.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  it ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  going  to  arrange  about 
a  printing-house,  or  hands  in  a  bindery,  or  the  proper  accent  over 
Omega  where  it  takes  Iota  subscript." 
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"  Like  other  people  who  talk  of  what  they  know  nothing,"  said 
Felix,  "  you  dare  say  a  great  many  very  foolish  things.  Now,  the 
truth  is,  I  staid  over  Sunday  on  purpose  to  go  to  the  parish-meeting, 
because  I  knew  that  a  great  many  men  and  women,  of  as  much  sense 
as  you,  would  stay  away,  just  as  you  did.  I  knew  there  would  be  a 
few  good  people  there,  —  if  you  please,  '  unco  guid  '  people,  —  who 
would  look  at  this  conference  in  Boston  only  as  a  respectable  formal- 
ity, —  people  who  would  vote  to  send  dear  old  deaf  Mr.  Howlenglas 
for  one  delegate,  and  old  Mrs.  Draggletail  for  the  other,  because  they 
had  had  no  summer  journey.  Now,  I  meant  that  Ames  should  go,  and 
Morris,  because  one  of  them  knows  how  to  speak,  and  the  other  knows 
about  business ;  and,  thanks  to  me  and  six  or  eight  other  people  of 
sense,  they  will  go.  No  thanks  to  you,  who  staid  at  MacSparren, 
writing  articles  abusing  the  Church  for  its  inefficiency,  I  suppose." 

Hackmatack  laughed,  and  owned  that  for  once  Felix  had  him  at 
disadvantage.  But  he  asked,  civilly  enough  this  time,  what  this  par- 
ticular conference  would  or  would  not  do,  or  would  or  would  not  try 
to  do.  If  it  had  no  abuna  of  Abyssinia,  and  no  candles,  and  no 
Bennett  decision,  to  fight  over,  what  did  it  come  together  for  ?  " 

On  this  question,  Ingham  turned  round  again  from  his  maps  ;  and  he 
and  Carter  both  undertook  to  instruct  the  questioner. 

"  Does  not  your  own  article  show  what  it  is  for  ?  It  is  to  put  the 
Church  into  working  order  to  beat  the  Devil,  and  to  compare  notes  as 
to  where  he  can  be  best  attacked,  and  most  efficiently.  When  they 
asked  Dr.  Wayland  if  he  thought  Mr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.  to  be  a  Christian, 
he  used  to  say,  4  Can  they  cast  out  the  devils  ?  '  That  is  the  test.  And 
your  article  shows  sufficiently  well,  that  this  conference  has  enough 
in  hand,  if  it  meets,  to  cast  out  the  devils,  of  whom,  as  you  have 
shown,  there  are  plenty.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Gen.  Howard,  who 
has  returned  from  the  West  once  and  again,  having  made  six  tribes  of 
cut-throats  swear  eternal  peace,  who,  up  to  this  time  have  been  exter- 
minating each  other.  I  travelled  across  Ohio  with  him,  and  the  Indian 
superintendent  of  that  territory,  and  half  a  dozen  of  these  great 
braves.  Now,  these  people,  —  yes,  these  red  cut- throats,  were  begging 
for  schools  for  their  children :  they  wanted  to  learn  something  beside 
scalping.  Colorado  is  assigned,  under  Grant's  policy,  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church ;  and,  at  the  moment  I  saw  Howard,  that  church 
had  but  one  agent  there,  among  thirty  thousand  savages.  Do  you 
suppose  that  if  that  rich  and  respectable  church  were  together  in 
conference,  and  this  superintendent  came  and  told  them  that,  when 
the  United  States  had  asked  them  to  take  the  civilizing  of  a  princi- 
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pality  in  their  hands,  they  had  been  satisfied  with  naming  an  agent 
whom  the  government  paid,  and  with  letting  the  rest  of  the  work  go 
perish,  —  do  you  suppose  they  would  stand  it  an  hour  ?  You  only 
want  to  state  the  case  to  some  proper  representation  of  that  church 
to  have  the  thing  done,  and  done  rightly,  whatever  it  costs.  That  is 
not  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  you  say ;  but  it  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  hundred  things  for  which  great  communions  of  Christians 
may  meet  in  conference,  and  ought  to." 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Ingharn,  "  you  are  so  afraid  of  having  your 
own  conscience  interfered  with,  that  you  can't  be  made  to  see  that 
you  have  a  duty  to  others,  precisely  corresponding  with  what  a  set 
of  old  martyrs  did  for  you,  —  martyrs  of  whom,  it  seems,  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  You  and  I  are  pure  Independents.  We  would  die 
before  anybody  made  us  subscribe  a  creed.  Very  good.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  no  duty,  like  what  you  urge  in  your  article, 
to  preach  the  gospel,  or  to  cast  out  devils,  for  every  creature. 

"  Every  church  in  America  must  organize  itself  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  country  is  organized  ;  namely,  independent  local  government, 
but  firm  union  against  the  common  enemy.  In  our  parishes  we  are 
Independents  ;  but,  as  united  against  the  Devil,  or  to  instruct  the 
heathen,  we  are  Continentals.  Woe  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  who  should  tell  the  people  of  Hull  how  long  they  should  keep 
open  their  winter  schools,  or  whether  they  should  use  Emerson's 
Arithmetic,  or  Chase's  !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  woe  to  the  people  of 
Hull,  if,  on  the  day  when  the  president  says  '  This  nation  needs  a 
million  soldiers,'  Hull  does  not  furnish  her  quota  ! 

"  I  think  that  our  church  has  learned  the  lesson  that  she  must  not 
interfere  with  the  internal  life  of  her  several  congregations.  I  hope 
she  has  learned,  or  I  wish  I  thought  she  had  learned,  to  combine 
against  the  Devil,  or  to  instruct  or  convert  the  heathen. 

"  I  think  you  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Wadsworth  mottoes :  — 

'  Look  up  and  not  down  ; 
Look  forward  and  not  back  ; 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  lend  a  hand/ 

"  If  I  had  any  word  with  the  National  Conference,  I  would  sug- 
gest those  mottoes  :  most  of  all,  just  now,  because  they  need  it  most, 

" '  Look  out  —  and  not  in.' " 
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VE  propose   to    compare,  not  the 
iidential  candidates,  but  the  par- 
who  are  offering  them. 

Dne   of  these    parties    has  openly 
pted  the   chief  principles  of  the 

er.     This  simplifies  the  discussion. 

$  have    to    ask,  not  which    of  two 

itrines  is  best,    but  which  of  two 

s    of  men    will   best   practise    the 

itrines  which  both  avow. 

The    Cincinnati  -  Baltimore    plat- 

m  is  the  indorsement  of  the  Re- 
publican party  by  the  Democratic 
party.  "We  adopt  your  doctrines," 
say  the  Democrats :  "  therefore,  vacate 
the  government,  and  give  us  the  cred- 
it of  them  and  the  further  work  of 
completing  this  establishment." 

This  is  much  as  if,  on  presenting  a 
draft,  the  person  bound  to  pay  should 
accept  it,  and  should  then  say,  "  As  I 
thus  acknowledge  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  this  money,  pay  it  to  me." 

Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  too 
short  a  statement  of  the  main  question 
now  before  the  United  States ;  but 
as  many  errors  are  made  by  extending 
questions  as  by  shortening  them.  A 
very  clear  and  sensible  thinker,  Isaac 
Taylor,  said,  "  Whatever  is  practically 
important  in  religion  or  morals  may 
at  all  times  be  advanced  and  argued 
in  the  simplest  terms  of  colloquial  ex- 
pression." This  is  at  least  equally 
true  of  politics  ;  which,  indeed,  are 
often  inseparably  mingled  with  ques- 
tions of  practical  morals  and  religion ; 
and  never  more  so  than  in  the  con- 
troversies which  underlie  the  pending 
presidential  election.  The*  present 
question  is  very  simple :  any  plain 
man  of  ordinary  common-sense  can 
master  it  fully.  Indeed,  a  political 
party  in  this  country  whose  cause  can- 
not be  made  clear  to  plain  people  can 
have  no  very  deserving  cause.  More- 


over, this  short  statement  is  the  sum- 
mary ;  it  must  be  shown  that  it  in- 
cludes the  facts. 

The  only  mode  that  is  possible  for 
judging  of  these  facts  is  desired  by 
one  party,  but  not  by  the  other.  What 
the  Republicans  say,  is  "  We  appeal 
to  history.  Reasoning  from  the  past 
political  history  of  the  United  States 
is  a  valid  means  of  concluding  on  a 
policy  for  to-day.  What  has  been 
true  is  likely  to  be  so  again.  As  we 
have  clone,  we  may  be  trusted  to  con- 
tinue doing."  But  the  Democrats  say 
"No.  No  history  for  us.  Take  us 
upon  our  promises  of  what  we  will  do, 
and  please  not  to  refer  to  any  record 
at  all."  Mr.  Schurz  has  put  it  thus : 
"  Parties  cannot  subsist  on  their  past. 
Onward,  and  in  their  great  future,  is 
their  life."  That  is,  if  they  are  to 
live  at  all.  We  suppose  Mr.  Schurz's 
statement  to  be  critically  and  pain- 
fully true  of  the  Democratic  party  to- 
day. Yet  it  is  with  parties  as  with 
individuals.  They  may  not  be  able 
to  "  subsist  in  their  past,"  though  we 
think  shining  examples  are  at  present 
abundant  of  attempts  to  support  po- 
litical life  by  swallowing  past  princi- 
ples, and  eating  past  words.  But, 
whatever  their  diet,  parties,  like  men, 
whether  they  choose  or  not,  are 
judged  by  their  record.  The  at- 
tempt to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction 
will  only  result  in  immediate  final 
judgment  and  execution  on  the  de- 
murrer.   

First:  what  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  two  parties?  it  is  one 
that  is  older  than  the  Constitution  :  one 
that  is  deeper  than  any  party,  than 
any  law,  than  any  polity.  It  is  rooted 
far  below  all  these,  in  the  massed  hu- 
manity which  is  the  protoplasm  of  the 
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nation.  It  is  the  same  question  which 
underlaid  the  constitutional  struggles 
of  the  Federalist-Eepublican  period, 
the  tariff  and  money  questions  of 
Jackson's  day,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
sectional  controversies  since,  the  Re- 
bellion itself  :  —  State  Eights,  or  a 
Nation  ? 

The  difference  on  this  point,  as  we 
said  above,  was  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution, for  it  had  existed  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  under  the 
confederation  of  1777,  which,  indeed, 
lapsed  into  hopeless  imbecility  solely 
because  there  was  so  much  power  in 
the  States  that  the  nation  had  not 
strength  to  live.  This  difference  was 
deeper  than  any  mere  party ;  for, 
sometimes  avowed,  and  sometimes  con- 
cealed, it  has  always  marked  the  line 
of  real  political  division  in  that  large 
sense  which  renders  it  the  one  key 
thought,  the  backbone,  of  our  po- 
litical history.  And  it  is  deeper 
than  any  law,  than  any  polity,  -because 
it  traces  directly  back,  it  roots  straight 
down,  into  the  nature  of  men,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  nation.  It  arises 
from  the  difference  among  men  in 
this  :  whether  they  will  obey  law,  or 
their  own  impulses  and  passions. 

Some  races  are  more  likely  to  do 
the  one,  some  the  other.  No  man 
doubts,  as  between  a  nation  of  Kelts 
and  a  nation  of  Teutons,  on  which 
side  of  that  question  to  put  the  mass 
of  each.  Some  states  of  society  train 
for  one,  some  for  the  other.  No  man 
doubts,  as  between  the  social  condi- 
tions of  New  England  down  to  the 
year  1860,  and  those  of  Arkansas 
down  to  that  year,  on  which  side  of 
that  question  to  put  most  of  their 
people.  Some  men  are  born  with 
such  dispositions  that  they  take  part 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  almost  irre- 
spective of  society  or  race.  Every 
one  can  remember  some  men  and 


•women  whom  he  can  set  down  as 
naturally  inclined  one  way,  and  some 
the  other  wa}^. 

This  one  central  thread,  the  state- 
rights  controversy,  is  still  further 
shown  to  be  the  true  thread  of  our 
history  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  the 
'means  of  accounting,  not  merely  fo 
our  political  struggles,  but  for  both 
our  own  wars,  —  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  Rebellion.  Only  the  war  of 
1812,  and  that  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
main. In  those.. a  foreign  nation  was 
concerned.  The  explanation  which 
we  suggest  gives  unity  to  our  whole 
history ;  and  a  unity  which  is  not 
merely  symmetrical  and  intelligible 
historically,  but  which  is  based  di- 
rectly and  firmly  upon  human  nature, 
and  thus  makes  that  history  explica- 
ble psychologically  as  well  as  chron- 
ologically. 

Without  pausing  to  show  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  primary 
standard  enables  us  to  measure  off 
in  detail,  and  set  accurately  in  their 
places,  one  and  another  party,  or  poli- 
tical phenomenon,  of  our  elder  past, 
we  shall  simply  state,  according  to  it, 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  diagram  of  the 
parties  of  to-day. 

In  the  South,  namely,  law  was 
always  much  less  respected  and 
obej^ed  than  in  the  North.  And  in 
the  North,  —  we  may  take  for  it  the 
word  of  the  present  Democratic  can- 
didate before  he  was  a  candidate  — 
the  Democratic  party,  which  acted 
with  the  South,  included  a  visible  and 
notorious  majority  of  law-breakers 
and  criminals. 

The  South  and  the  Democracy  of 
the  North,  were  likewise  the  strength 
of  the  state-rights  doctrine.  There 
was,  of  course,  always  a  considerable 
number  of  perfectly  pure,  and  honest, 
and  good  men,  who,  from  natural,  men- 
tal predisposition  accepted  the  politi- 
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cal  principles  of  this  portion  of  our 
voters,  without  proceeding  to  their 
extremes.  When  the  extremes  came, 
such  %  men  naturally  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  right  side,  of  course 
with  a  constant  undercurrent  of  re- 
gret that  their  former  party  had  not 
remained  within  the  bounds  of  right 
feeling  and  action.  Probably,  most 
of  our  readers  will  instantly  fix  upon 
men  and  newspapers  who  reluctantly 
separated  from  the  Democratic  party 
when  the  choice  came  to  be  made  be- 
tween that  party  and  the  country. 
They  fought,  or  wrote,  or  spoke,  with 
their  best  ability,  and  with  perfect 
courage  and  faith  and  honesty  and 
perseverance  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  struggle,  —  always  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  sorrow  that  it  was  not 
their  party  that  was  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States.  Since  the  war, 
they  have  ardently  desired  that  that 
party,  or  some  party  possessing  what 
they  believe  its  good  elements  with- 
out its  bad  ones,  might  arise  again, 
and  resume  what  they  believe  it  ought 
to  possess,  —  the  reins  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Such 
men,  —  and  no  better  men  live,  or  ever 
did  live  than  many  of  them,  —  were 
among  the  most  earnest  and  hopeful  of 
those  who  looked  to  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  of  May  1, 1872,  as  the  ini- 
tial point  for  a  dissolution  of  our  old 
political  elements,  and  their  recrys- 
tallization  into  new  parties,  upon  what 
they  believed  right  principles.  This 
hope  has  been  perfectly  disappointed. 
The  time  was  not  come  for  the  disso- 
lution. The  good,  says  a  proverb, 
die  young.  Good  parties  die  young, 
as  certainly  as  summer  fruits  decay 
quickly.  Their  elements  are  such  that 
their  natural  term  of  life  is  short. 
And  until  men  average  stronger  and 
better  than  they  now  do,  this  will  re- 
main the  case.  But  the  Republi- 


can  party  had  neither  yet  so  fully 
completed  its  work,  nor  had  it  be- 
come so  decayed  with  internal  cor- 
ruption, as  to  show  signs  of  death ; 
nor  did  the  main  body  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  spite  of  its  twelve 
years  of  prostration,  consent  to  give 
up  its  still  powerful  organization  for 
the  chances  that  might  arise  in  a 
reconstruction  from  the  ultimate  mol- 
ecules of  a  political  destructive 
analysis. 

And  the  result  was  the  situation 
which  comes,  in  our  order  of  dis- 
cussion,   

Second:  What  are  the  parties  in 
the  field  ? 

This  inquiry  needs  only  brief  an- 
swer. They  are  two  principal  par- 
ties, and  three  others ;  two,  however, 
of  the  three  being  only  names. 

1.  The  Republican  party. 

2.  The  Democratic  party,  that   is, 
the  main  body  of  it,  along  with   dis- 
affected Republicans. 

3.  The  minority  of  the  Democratic 
party,    who    refuse    to    abide   by  the 
Cincinnati-Baltimore  alliance. 

4.  5.  The  Labor  Reform  party,  and 
the  Woman's  Suffrage  party,  of  which 
couple  it  may  be  said  at  present,  as 
the   wicked     Spanish     proverb    says 
about  the  "  only  two  good  women   in 
the  world ; "  that  "  one  is  dead,  and 
the  other  can't  be  found. " 

But  there  is  also,  — 
6.  The  real  party  in  interest,  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Third :  What  new  issues  are  pre- 
sented in  this  canvass  ? 

As  for  the  Republican  party,  it 
presents  no  new  issue  whatever.  It 
confines  itself  to  the  not  very  showy, 
but  very  practical  and  useful  sugges- 
tion that  it  has  partly  accomplished 
a  certain  series  of  important  rneas- 
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ures,  and  had  better  finish  them.  It 
has  nobody  to  attack,  and  nothing  to 
destroy.  Its  mission  is  to  defend, 
to  construct. 

The  attack  is  always  noisiest.  It 
is  the  Democratic  party  which  at- 
tacks ;  and  a  noisy  business  they 
make  of  it.  But,  amid  all  their  alle- 
gations, there  is  but  one  single  new 
issue  :  it  is  the  one-term  principle. 
This  is  not  a  sufficiently  great  ques- 
tion for  the  change  which  its  partisans 
demand.  It  is  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  invented  for  this  occasion, 
to  get  one  man  out  of  the  presidency, 
and  to  get  another  in.  Every  law- 
yer, and  every  politician,  knows  that 
if  it  is  so,  it  is  not  the  first  time, 
nor  the  thousandth,  of  seeking  to 
gain  a  special  cause  under  cover  of  a 
general  enactment,  no  matter  though 
it  be  repealed  next  session.  It  is 
only  one  more  instance  of  what  is 
really  one  of  the  least  useful  features 
of  the  habitual  legislation  of  our  States, 
now  cunningly  imported  into  national 
politics.  It  is  really  not  entitled  to 
much  argument.  The  rule  would 
have  confined  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  to  one  term 
each.  In  two  of  these  cases,  we  sup- 
pose Republicans  will  agree  with  us 
that  this  would  have  been  a  misfor- 
tune. In  the  other  two,  we  suppose 
Democrats  will  maintain  the  same. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  sort  of  rule  that 
would  instantly  be  set  aside  whenever 
a  sufficiently  important  crisis  should 
be  pending;  and  it  is  not  desirable 
to  commit  the  nation  to  rules  or  doc- 
trines liable  to  be  set  aside.  Again, 
it  is  a  measure  all  of  whose  good  re- 
sults, and  others  besides,  would  be 
gained  by  making  the  presidential 
term  longer,  —  a  measure  which  is 
already  habitually  considered  by  our 
more  statesmanlike  minds,  and  of 
which  we  anticipate  the  adoption 


before  very  many  years.  While  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  new  rule 
would  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
president  and  his  appointees*  the 
temptation  to  labor  for  re-appointment, 
still  the  Civil  Service  Reform  which 
President  Grant  has  put  into  opera- 
tion, will,  if  allowed  its  fall  scope, 
remove  most  of  the  temptation  in 
a  better  way.  What  will  be  left 
of  it,  namely,  in  the  president  him- 
self, has  heretofore  done  some  harm, 
no  doubt ;  but  has  not  thus  far  im- 
perilled the  country ;  and  certainly  is 
not  likely  to  do  so  hereafter,  with 
the  curtailed  appointing,  power.  It 
would  be  proper  to  point  out  here, 
what  is  true,  that  the  real  trouble  of 
late  most  to  be  feared  about  official  ap- 
pointments has  been  threatened  by 
recent  tendencies  in  the  Senate  as  to 
their  control ;  not  by  any  powers  or 
practices  of  the  Executive.  But  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  will  cure  that 
trouble  too.  

Fourth :  But  what  live  issues  are 
there,  then? 

Together,  they  constitute  this  case 
for  the  Republican  party,  affirming, 
to  wit :  — 

We  have  accomplished  either,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion  ;  the  destruction  of  sla- 
very; the  establishment  of  a  free 
republican  civilization  instead;  the 
restoration  of  healthy  financial  condi- 
tions, and  business  prosperity;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  country  to  an  unprece- 
dented international  dignity ;  the 
maintenance  of  law  at  home ;  the 
adoption  of  the  most  necessary  im- 
provements in  domestic  administra- 
tion. And  for  the  "  live  issue "  in 
this  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion, we  have  this  one,  a  great  one, 
'  very  live  indeed :  —  Shall  this  great 
series  of  measures  be  completed  by 
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those  who  have  begun  it,  or  shall  it 
be  flung  into  ruin  and  confusion,  half- 
way, by  those  who  have  fought  every 
single  step  of  it  from  1860  until  to- 
day ? 

It  is  right  to  state  these  claims 
more  in  detail.  Left  in  this  general 
enumeration,  they  might  be  denied, 
or  answered  with  generalities.  But 
we  suppose  that,  to  the  specifications, 
no  particular  answer  can  well  be 
made  by  way  of  refutation,  scarce 
even  by  way  of  belittlement. 

1.  The  Rebellion  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. The  Republican  party,  opposed, 
as  the  records  of  votes  in  Con  gross 
show,  at  every  step  and  in  every  meas- 
ure, on  principle  and  in  detail,  by  the 
Democratic  party  as  well  as  by  the 
rebels,  quelled  the  Rebellion,  and 
emancipated  the  slaves.  They  then 
established  the  series  of  measures 
which  have  resulted  in  the  partly  com- 
plete, and  still  successfully  proceeding, 
reconstruction  (so-called)  of  the  Union. 
The  last  of  these  measures  were  laws 
for  punishing  the  "Ku-Klux"  out- 
rages, and  for  securing  freedom  of 
suffrage  in  the  Southern  States.  They 
have,  in  great  measure,  accomplished 
those  objects  ;  and,  if  left  undisturbed, 
will  certainly  complete  the  work.  And 
lastly,  that  series  of  amnesty  laws 
has  been  passed,  —  without  precedent 
or  comparison  for  large  and  liberal 
kindliness  in  all  the  history  of  this 
world  —  which  has  given  back  the 
electoral  franchise  to  all  the  rebels, 
leaving  the  exclusion  of  one  or  two 
hundred  of  the  worst  of  them  from 
office  the  sole  vestige  of  penalty  for 
the  greatest  crime  of  history.  Much 
complaint  is  made  at  even  this  ves- 
tige. But  perjury  and  treason  are 
crimes.  It  is  not  safe  to  admit  into 
our  government  men  who  have  made 
a  dangerous  attack  on  it  once  from 
the  very  places  they  want  to  re-enter, 


and  who  still  insist  that  in  so  doing 
they  did  no  wrong.  Besides,  let 
them  ask  for  the  privilege  if  they 
want  it.  That  is  not  much  to  require 
of  them.  Some  have  done  so ;  and 
they  have  received  what  they  asked  for. 

Those  who  will  not  ask  ought  to 
find  their  sufficient  compensation  in 
the  approval  of  their  own  consciences. 
George  G.  Barnard,  also,  says  he  has 
done  no  wrong.  It  is  possible  that 
they  all  say  true  in  this.  Yet  such 
men  are  not  safe  officials,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  ;  and  evil  judges,  and 
traitorous  secretaries  and  congress- 
men alike,  are  Democratic  candidates 
for  immunity  and  impunity  now ;  and 
if  that  party  had  had  its  way,  they 
would  be  in  office  in  now. 

2.  Finance  and  Industry.  The 
Republican  party,  opposed  obstinately 
and  uncompromisingly  at  every  step, 
as  the  records  of  votes  in  Congress 
show,  by  the  Democratic  party,  has  re- 
stored the  public  credit  of  the  United 
States  ;  over  and  over  again  disavowed 
the  policy  of  repudiation  which  the 
Democratic  party  urged;  steadily  and 
rapidly  paid  off  instalments  of  the 
public  debt ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time, 
eased  and  reduced  as  fast  as  was  safe 
the  irksome  burdens  of  taxation.  It 
has  administered  the  finances  with  an 
economy  seldom  known,  and  with  a 
clean  and  watchful  honesty  that  defies 
competition.  In  what  country,  under 
what  public  officer,  was  it  ever  known 
before  that,  out  of  fourteen  hundred 
million  dollars  of  revenue  collected, 
there  was  lost  less  than  one  fifteenth 
part  of  one  per  cent  ?  Where  and 
when  before  has  a  treasurer  received 
and  paid  fifty-six  thousand  million  dol- 
lars, as  Gen.  Spinner  has,  and  lost  only 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  —  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  one  per  cent? 
The  Republican  party  has  raised,  and 
firmly  established,  the  public  credit 
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of  the  country,  carried  to  the  verge 
of  insolvency,  amidst  perfect  peace, 
by  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Buchanan,  and  further  impaired  by 
the  war,  and  by  the  annihilation,  in 
that  war,  of  values  equal  to  about  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  country.  And  it  has, 
during  the  same  time,  given  to  the 
country  a  uniform,  convenient,  safe, 
and  successful  paper  currency  ;  and 
has  cautiously  and  safely  managed 
the  approach  of  its  value  to  par  in 
specie  without  either  causing,  or 
threatening,  a  financial  convulsion. 
And  during  all  the  time  while  these 
complicated  and  gigantic  operations 
were  going  forward,  they  were  con- 
ducted with  such  tact  and  wisdom 
that  business  in  every  department 
has  prospered,  and  wealth  has  in- 
creased so  swiftly  and  so  much  that, 
at  this  moment,  so  far  as  its  industrial 
condition  is  concerned,  our  country 
shows  no  mark  nor  sign  of  the  war. 

3.  General  Home  Administration. 
The  Republican  party,  hampered  and 
opposed  by  the  Democratic  party,  as 
the  records  of  votes  in  Congress 
prove,  granted  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  Railroad, —  a  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  whose  past  and  future 
importance  in  uniting  the  two  oppo- 
site borders  of  our  continent  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated  yet,  and  can- 
not be,  except  under  a  wider  un- 
derstanding than  is  yet  common  of 
the  relations  between  communication 
and  civilization.  Afterwards,  having 
found  that  too  much  of  the  public 
domain  was  in  process  of  transfer  to 
railroad  corporations,  it  summarily 
ended  the  practice.  It  has  provided 
for  the  first  sincere  and  thorough  at- 
tempt to  deal  justly  and  kindly  with 
the  western  Indians,  —  an  attempt 
still  in  course  of  experiment,  and  whose 
issue  is  doubtful,  though  this  does 


not  lessen  its  merit.  It  has  enacted 
an  efficient  law  to  prevent  the  imme- 
morial abuses  of  sailors  in  our  large 
seaports :  it  has  provided  for  a  still 
cheaper  postage  than  heretofore  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  abolition  of 
franking,  and  the  cheapening  of  tele- 
graphing expenses  almost  to  a  post- 
age standard,  are  government  meas- 
ures. Cautiously  experimenting,  as 
in  the  Indian  business,  it  has  tried 
the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  prin- 
ciple in  its  own  public  works.  In  the 
interests  of  education,  it  has  estab- 
lished two  bureaus  of  the  national 
government,  devoted  to  that  object ; 
and  has  granted  a  vast  extent  of  public 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  training  farm- 
ers —  the  most  numerous  body  of 
any  one  occupation  in  the  country  — 
in  their  primeval  and  inestimably  im- 
portant calling;  and  it  has  adopted 
a  system  of  rules  and  examinations 
for  securing  competent  persons  in 
public  offices  which,  if  carried  into 
execution,  will  go  far  to  purify  our 
Civil  Service,  and  to  cure  some  of  the 
worst  and  dirtiest  evils  of  our  exist- 
ing political  system.  These  good 
effects  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
are  already  more  than  promises  :  a 
number  of  good  appointments  are 
already  directly  traceable  to  it ;  and 
others  are  steadily  following. 

4.  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Republican 
party,  always  against  the  opposition 
of  the  Democratic  party,  has  conducted 
the  United  States  to  a  position  of  credit 
and  eminence  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  quite  beyond  any  previous- 
ly reached  by  it.  Its  temperate, 
steady,  and  just  requirements  have 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  such  an 
acknowledgment  of  regret  as  is  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found  in  history,  and 
which  is  not  less  a  credit  to  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  undeniable 
fact  that  it  is  even  a  greater  credit  to 
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Great  Britain.  It  has  successfully 
established  what  was  before  the  very 
dream  of  amiable  political  project- 
ors,—  the  substitution  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  for  war  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  before  the  election,  the 
still  more  tangible,  though  not  really 
so  impressive,  result  of  an  actual 
money-award  of  damages  for  wrongs 
done  to  the  nation  in  war,  will  further 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  has  steadily  and  sagaciously 
maintained  peace  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions, repressing,  in  a  legal  and  effec- 
tive manner,  the  attempts  of  the 
Fenians  to  embroil  us  with  England, 
of  the  Cubans  to  embroil  us  with 
Spain,  and  of  politicians  of  our  own 
to  arouse  a  hostile  excitement  against 
Canada  about  the  fishery  question. 
In  obedience  to  public  sentiment,  as 
soon  as  distinctly  expressed,  the  plan  of 
negotiating  for  the  acquirement  of 
San  Domingo  was  dropped :  let  the 
reader  imagine  whether  such  would 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Democratic 
days  of  the  Ostend  manifesto.  The 
naturalization  treaties  which  have  been 
negotiated  with  European  powers 
have  established  our  own  traditional 
international  doctrine  that  men  may 
tranfer  their  allegiance,  in  overthrow 
of  the  immemorial  monarchical  doc- 
trine of  "  Once  a  subject  always  a  sub- 
ject." And  the  diplomatic,  and  other, 
foreign  appointments  of  Bancroft,  Mot- 
ley, Adams,  Marsh,  Schurz,  Burlin- 
game,  Hassaurek,  Harris,  Morris, 
Washburne,  Bassett,  Bigelow,  Dix, 
Jay,  Gushing,  Evarts,  Boker, — and 
other  names  might  be  added  to  the 
list,  —  constitute  a  representative 
body  so  brilliant  in  ability,  and  se 
sagacious  and  successful  in  their 
offices,  as  a  thousand  and  a  thous- 
and times  to  compensate  for  one 
or  two  cases  of  unfitness,  if  such 
there  have  been.  No  such  splendid 


array  has  ever  represented  us  abroad 
before,  nor  any  stronger  and  more  ac- 
complished men,  since  the  early  days 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John 
Adams  made  our  treaties,  and  first 
gained  and  kept  our  European  repu- 
tation and  our  European  friends. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the 
specifications  under  the  "  live  issue  " 
which  the  Republican  party  now  ten- 
ders in  respect  of  deeds  done.  They 
reach  in  number,  as  above  set  forth, 
about  forty  items,  under  four  heads. 
But  under  many  single  items  of  the 
forty,  many  pages  would  be  needed  to 
set  forth  the  figures  tfr  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute  full  detail. 
Even  this  meagre  and  dry  enumera- 
tion, however,  we  suppose  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  support  the 
claim  that  is  presented.  Every  one 
of  all  those  items  is  either  already 
known  and  read  of  all  men  as  part  of 
imperishable  history,  or  is  susceptible 
of  the  amplest  proof  in  full,  as  alleged; 
and  far,  far  more.  But  we  anticipate 
no  denial. 

No  other  such  record  is  extant. 
No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no 
nation,  ever  did  so  many  great  actions 
within  so  little  time.  The  sagacious, 
practical  usefulness  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  legislation  of  the  party  alone 
is  abundant  reason  for  continuing  its 
management  of  the  government.  So 
is  its  special  financial  and  business 
legislation  alone.  So  is  its  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  alone ;  and,  as  for 
its  dealing  with  that  exceptional  and 
tremendous  visitation  which,  under 
God,  it  converted  from  the  destruction, 
into  the  physical  and  moral  regenera- 
tion, of  the  nation,  its  weighty  signifi- 
cance and  lofty  nobility  have  yet  to 
be  surpassed  by  human  deeds.  It 
was  of  those  actions  that  John  Bright 
said  to  Mr.  Shellabarger,  our  minister 
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to  Portugal,  that  "their  grandeur 
eclipsed  the  history  of  England,  and 
crowned  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  It  is  a  misery  to  relinquish 
the  exposition  of  such  a  magnificent 
cause  with  such  a  mere  compend  of 
dry  texts ;  but  a  whole  book  would  be 
required  to  set  it  fully  forth. 

Alike  in  motive,  in  object,  in  con- 
duct, in  success,  the  past  experience 
of  the  Republican  party  would  justify 
a  boast,  if  any  human  actions  could 
do  it.  But  it  makes  none.  Party 
and  leader  alike  claim  only  to  have 
done  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  in  good  faith.  Nothing  of  its 
deeds  or  words  implies,  or  assumes, 
perfection.  Faults  there  have  been. 
Errors  have  been  committed.  Some 
bad  officials  have  been  appointed ; 
some  money  stolen  ;  some  bad  actions 
committed.  Why  not  ?  the  party 
consists  of  men.  Whatever  party 
claims,  or  promises,  to  be  exempt 
from  such  specks,  claims  to  be  all 
angels,  and  stamps  itself  an  impostor. 

Important  parts  of  this  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  improvements  remain 
to  be  accomplished.  First  and  chief- 
est  is  the  firm  establishment  in  the 
Southern  States  of  what  the  Republi- 
can party  for  the  first  time  introduced 
there:  the  Christian  religion,  Re- 
publican government,  and  civilized 
society.  Seven  years  is  too  little  for 
this  work.  To  accomplish  it  in  thirty 
years  —  one  generation  —  would  be  a 
remarkable  achievement.  It  seems 
probable  that,  in  another  four  years,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  assured,  if  managed 
by  the  hands  that  have  thus  far  con- 
trolled it.  In  spite  of  all  the  evils 
that  have  afflicted  the  South,  recon- 
struction has  advanced  quite  as  fast 
as  could  have  been  expected.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  nation 
shall  be  born  again  in  a  day.  But 
questions  of  national  pathology  and 


therapeutics  cannot  be  handled  in  a 
paragraph  ;  and  we  cannot  stop  to 
even  enumerate  the  principles  that 
apply  to  the  case,  much  less  to  prove 
our  point  in  full. 

The  financial  system  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  not  yet  beyond  danger.  The 
perpetration  of  the  one  single  folly  of 
unconditional  resumption  by  the 
treasury,  which  may  well  be  appre- 
hended in  case  of  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  who  has  urged 
it  for  years,  would  disorder  the  whole 
industry,  and  overthrow  the  whole 
money-system,  of  the  United  States. 
The  confirmation  next  November  of 
the  repudiating  policy,  which  the 
Democrats  have  demanded  so  long, 
would  accomplish  a  wider  ruin  ;  for 
the  faith  of  our  nation  would  be  de- 
filed too. 

The  one  single  sincere  and  efficient 
attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  to 
cure  the  immense  and  indecent  cor- 
ruptions of  our  prevail  ing  custom  in 
appointments  to  office  has  just  been 
set  in  operation.  If  any  possible  be- 
lief can  be  reposed  in  the  precedents 
established  by  the  Democratic  party, 
or  in  the  explicit  avowals  of  their 
candidate,  that  attempt  will  be  in- 
stantly dropped  on  their  succeeding. 

In  short,  the  whole  body  of  legisla- 
tion and  national  action  which  must 
needs  accompany  our  convulsive 
change  from  a  half-slave,  to  a  wholly 
free,  country ;  which  for  the  first 
time  opens  its  due  arena  to  American 
civilization;  which  for  the  first  time 
permits  us  to  begin  our  rightful^  career 
in  history,  and  to  show  what  we  can 
do  for  God  and  man,  —  that  whole 
body  of  law  and  of  social  effort  is  yet 
trembling  in  the  delicate  crisis  which, 
once  for  all,  should  give  it  enduring 
form  and  comeliness.  Outlined  as  to 
general  features,  new,  raw,  tender,  it 
has  the  unavoidable  weaknesses,  it  is 
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entitled  to  the  indispensable  helps,  of 
every  new  enterprise. 

In  our  discussion  of  last  month 
upon  the  possible  influence  of  one 
man's  character  and  qualities  as  pres- 
ident, that  influence  seemed  great: 
the  choice  between  two  human  beings 
seemed  momentous.  It  was  so  :  it  is 
so.  But  before  such  questions  as  we 
have  here  shown  to  be  demanding  a 
decision,  in  comparison  with  such 
reasons  as  the  protection  of  life  arid 
liberty,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
justice,  the  promotion  of  civilization 
and  morality,  the  renewing  of  a  na- 
tion, the  upholding  of  that  nation's 
truth  and  honor,  not  to  include  the 
support,  at  its  present  valuation,  of  the 
money  United  States,  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand  million  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  —  before  such  motives 
as  these,  how  instantly,  like  flax  in 
fire,  disappear  alike  even  the  strong 
individualities  of  the  soldier-president 
and  the  editor-candidate !  It  was 
not  because  we  forgot  them  that 
they  have  been  omitted  from  the 
present  argument.  It  was  because 
that  argument  involves  considerations 
so  vast  that  even  the  important  ones 
pertaining  to  the  personality  of  the 
t\vo  candidates  do  not  materially 
change  their  amount  and  bearing ; 
nor  could  they,  if  reversed. 

We  have  omitted  other  considera- 
tions too,  —  and  such  as  there  was  a 
temptation  to  use.  No  appeal  to 
hate  or  revenge  has  knowingly  been 
admitted  into  our  statements.  And 
we  suppose  our  argument  is  greatly 
the  stronger  for  all  these  omissions. 

There  are  still  other  omissions 
which  we  do  regret.  These  are  the  de- 
tails of  facts  and  figures  with  which 
we  would  most  gladly  have  established 
in  full  every  point  of  the  argument. 
They  are  all  under  our  hands,  how- 
ever. It  is  not  defect  of  matter  nor 


of  good-will,  but  of  space,  that  excludes 
them.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
numerous  distinct  avowals  by  con- 
gressmen, newspapers,  and  public 
speakers,  who  support  the  Cincinnati- 
Baltimore  nomination,  of  the  identity 
of  their  party  interests  and  purposes 
with  those  of  the  Democratic  party, 
of  the  State-Rights  party,  of  the 
rebels.  Omissions  or  not,  however, 
what  has  been  adduced  is.  abundant. 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  The 
question  is,  whether  any  argument  at 
all  was  necessary.  There  certainly  was 
more  or  less  of  a  fancy  —  less,  rather 
than  more,  as  it  turns  out  —  among 
men  of  all  parties,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  another  "  era  of  good  feel- 
ing :  "  that  the  existing  parties,  like 
corpses  found  in  ancient  tombs,  would 
fall  into  atoms  at  a  touch ;  and  that 
the  double  decomposition  was  to  re- 
sult in  a  new  compound,  —  a  joint 
phoenix  of  one  party  from  two  dead 
ones.  If  the  "  era  "  had  been  here, 
Charles  Francis  Adams  would  have 
been  nominated  at  Cincinnati ;  and 
the  first  century  of  our  national  ex- 
istence might  have  ended  under  the 
presidency  of  the  grandson  of  one  of 
its  leading  founders,  himself  its 
second  president.  A  sym metrical  and 
historically  pleasant  cycle. 

But  the  "  era  "  is  yet,  it  is  evident, 
beyond  the  range  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  our  political  telescopes.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  "  era," 
the  extremely  visible  re-appearance, 
bodily,  of  the  same  two  parties,  which 
prompts  our  doubt  whether  we  might 
not  just  as  well  have  held  our  peace. 
As  we  go  to  press,  we  record  our  con- 
viction, from  the  appearance  of  the 
elections  thus  far,  that  the  Republi- 
can party  and  policy  will  be  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  in  November 
next,  for  another'  four  years,  by  the 
re-election  of  President  Grant.  Not 
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merely  did   the    spring  elections    in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,   and 
the     summer    ones    in    Oregon    and 
North      Carolina,    the     latter      gro- 
tesquely illuminated  by  the  misplaced 
splendors  of  the  Democratic  rejoicings 
over  the  victory  which  they   did  not 
win?  — not    merely   did    these    four 
elections  justify   such    a    belief,    but 
that  belief  has  been   stiffened  into  a 
moral  certainty  by  the  vigorous  voices 
of  Vermont  and  Maine.     The  ques- 
tion this  year  to  be  answered  by  the 
voter  is  no  such  petty  question  as,  Will 
you  have  one  man  or  another  man  ? 
Nor  is  it  even    this,  —  a  worthy  and 
proper    question  if  it  existed :  Will 
you,  now  that  the  accounts  of  our  na- 
tional undertakings    are    closed,  and 
the  outstanding  business  settled  and 
done  with,  open  up  this  or  that  new 
line   of  operations  ?     But   it  is  this : 
Will  you  disavow  and  dismiss,  with 
your     greatest    national    work    half 
done,  the  strong  and  faithful  servants 
who  have  carried  it  thus  far  ?  and  will 
you,  instead    of  employing    them   to 
complete  it,  shift  it  into  the  hands  of 
those   who  have    bitterly    and  inces- 
santly  opposed,  and   obstructed,  and 
denounced  and  threatened  it  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  yet  do  so  ?     Who 
have    already  held    office,  and   have 
done  ill  therein  ?  who  seek  to  thrust 
out  their  successors,  who  have  done 
well,  merely  by  force  of  promises  that 
they  themselves  will  do  better?  Shall 
the    convictions    and  the    knowledge 
of  the  last  twelve  years  be  surrendered 
for  a  string  of  political  promises  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  record 
of  facts  which  makes  it  in  the  least 
difficult  for  a  plain  man  to  decide 
which  way'  he  ought  to  vote  in  No- 
vember ? 

Of  the  two  parties  who  ask  our 
suffrages,  which  is  likely  to  establish 
the  safety  of  the  poor,  freedom  of 


speech,  common-schools  without  mur- 
der, —  in  short,  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  in  all  parts  of 
our  land  :  the  party  who  have  already 
enacted  laws  for  the  purpose,  and  have 
maintained  them,  or  the   party  who 
opposed  those  laws,  and  whose  parti- 
sans have,  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
perpetrated  for  political   reasons,  be- 
sides other  cases  unrecorded,  twenty- 
three   thousand     mannings    and    fe- 
lonious  assaults,  and  eight  thousand 
murders  ?       Which    party    is    most 
likely  to  conduct  safely  and  honora- 
bly our  finances  :  that  whose  manage- 
ment reduces  loss   to  such  unknown 
margins  as  one  fifteenth,  and  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  one    per   cent  ;  which 
pays  off  the  public  debt  by  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  a   month ;  which   has  re- 
duced   taxation    by   three    hundred 
millions  of  dollars  ;  which  reduces  the 
total  of  defalcations  to  three   million 
dollars  a  year  from  six  millions  under 
Johnson,  four  millions  under  Lincoln, 
and  nearly  eight  millions   under  Bu- 
chanan ;  which  has  halved  the   cost 
of  collecting  our  public  revenues,  and 
transacts    our    national    business    at 
eight  per  cent  less  cost  per  head  than 
it  cost  ten  years   ago,  or  that  party 
whose    strongest    and   least    resisted 
section  carried  up  the  public  debt   of 
New- York  city  in  two  j'-ears  from  less 
than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  more 
than  ninety-five   millions    of  dollars, 
while  its  managers  are  under  criminal 
prosecution,   or  have   absconded,  be- 
cause   they  cannot    even    tell    where 
the  money  has  gone  ? 

Which  of  these  two  parties,  we  re- 
peat, is  most  likely  to  "  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  in- 
sure domestic  Tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  Defence,  promote  the 
ge-neral  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  Posterity  ?  " 
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DAISY'S   SEBGEANT. 

BY  FRED  W.  LORING. 

[This  story  possesses  an  interest  besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  being  one  of  the  last  pro- 
ductions of  its  brilliant  and  lamented  author.  —  Ed.  OLD  AND  NEW.] 


BY  a  special  order  from  the  War 
Department,  Capt.  Bullington,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  was  trans- 
ferred from  comparative  peace  and 
comfort,  in  one  of  our  inland  cities,  to 
a  remote  military  station,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  military 
station  was  named  Camp  Jenkins, 
after  the  commander  of  a  surveying 
expedition  who  established  it.  It 
had  been  established  because  there 
were  Indians  in  its  vicinity :  the  in- 
stant that  it  was  established  the  no- 
ble red  men  faded  away  like  morning 
mist,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
did  washing  for  their  oppressors.  It 
was  a  lovely  spot :  it  had  cottonwood 
and  willow  trees  standing  by  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  of  clear  and  spark- 
ling spring  water,  and  the  parade- 
ground  was  a  magnificent  lawn  of 
velvety  grass.  Around  this  parade- 
ground  stood  the  quarters  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  at  the  head,  four  cottages  be- 
longing to  the  officers  and  the  sur- 
geon ;  while  the  barracks  and  the 
guard-room  completed  three  sides  of 
the  rectangle,  the  fourth  being  left 
open,  and  showing  a  wonderful  picture 
of  purple  mountains,  barren  and  ver- 
dureless  for  thousands  of  feet,  while 
the  summits  held  pine  forests,  and 
fields  of  dazzling  snow  that  flashed 
on  the  eyes  even  in  the  middle  of 
arid  July.  Outside  of  Camp  Jen- 
kins, for  miles  around,  were  deserts  of 
sage-brush ;  inside  was  a  natural 
landscape,  that  by  contrast  seemed  a 
bit  of  paradise.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  paradise  were,  at  the  opening  of 
this  story,  in  the  Adamite  condition 


as  far  as  the  absence  of  woman  was 
concerned.  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington 
had  flatly  refused  to  accompany  the 
general  when  she  first  heard  the 
news  of  his  transference  to  the  West : 
afterwards,  finding  that  the  gen- 
eral was  placidly  preparing  to  go  with- 
out her,  she  determined  to  follow. 
Imagine,  then,  the  scene  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  at  Camp  Jenkins,  while 
Gen.  Bullington  is  discovered  on  the 
piazza  in  front  of  his  cottage,  just 
waked  from  his  afternoon  nap  by  the 
arrival  of  the  daily  mail.  In  his 
hand  is  an  open  letter,  signed  Ma- 
tilda Bullington,  which  informs  him 
that  his  wife  will  arrive  a  week  after 
her  letter. 

"  Crestle  ! "  cried  the  general  to  his 
lieutenant,  who  was  crossing  the 
parade-ground:  "look  here,  will 
you?" 

Lieut.  Crestle,  formerly  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers,  not  only  looked 
there,  as  the  general  requested,  but 
came  there,  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
his  commanding  officer.  He  was  a 
handsome,  soldierly-looking  fellow, 
dear  to  Gen.  Bullington  because  he 
was  brave,  honorable,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  a  Philadelphian. 

"  Crestle,"  said  the  general,  "  my 
wife  is  coming  next  week." 

"  So  is  mine,"  replied  Crestle. 

"  And  the  cottage  is  not  in  order ; 
and  the  carpets  are  not  down,"  said 
the  general  plaintively.  "  Here's  the 
doctor." 

"  I  have  good  news,"  said  Dr.  Gil- 
bert :  "  my  wife  is  coming  next 
week." 
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"  It's  a  conspiracy  !  "  said  Gen.  Bul- 
lington.  "  What  do  they  all  come 
together  for?  There  will  be  a  row 
here  in  two  days." 

"That  is  an  ungallant  remark," 
said  Dr.  Gilbert. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Gen.  Bul- 
lington.  "  Matilda  is  the  best  woman 
in  the  world ;  but  when  she  comes,  — 
well,  gentlemen,  how  do  I  pass  my 
afternoons  now  ?  " 

"  You  sleep,  and  you  go  trouting," 
said  Col.  Crestle. 

"Well,  after  Matilda  comes,"  said 
Gen.  Bullington,  "  I  shall  go  trouting 
altogether." 

With  these  oracular  words,  Gen. 
«  Bullington  ceased.  Men  were  de- 
tailed to  paper  and  carpet  the  officers' 
cottages ;  and  a  week  after  the  gen- 
eral received  his  wife's  letter,  that  lady 
was  deposited  at  the  door  from  the 
ambulance  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  railroad  station,  a  trifling  distance 
of  sixteen  miles,  for  her. 

At  ttie  same  time  Mrs.  Crestle 
alighted.  The  general  knew  who 
Mrs.  Crestle  was,  and  greeted  her  cor- 
dially. 

"  Your  husband  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes,"  he  said.  "  I  see  you  and 
my  wife  have  travelled  together  part 
of  the  way,  so  that  I  suppose  you  are 
acquainted." 

"  We  have  not  yet  been  introduced," 
said  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington  severely. 

The  general  felt  vaguely  that  there 
was  a  natural  antagonism  between 
Mrs.  Crestle  and  his  wife,  and  intro- 
duced them  with  the  air  of  a  mar- 
tyr. 

"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  Mrs. 
Crestle,"  said  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  returned 
Mrs.  Crestle.  Mrs.  Crestle  was  a 
small  woman,  and  Mrs.  Bullington  a 
large  one  ;  but  size  is  not  always  vic- 
torious in  feminine  contests. 


"  Is  your  husband  stationed  here  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Bullington. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Bullington,"  replied 
Mrs.  Crestle.  "  Colonel  Crestle  was 
transferred  to  this  place  by  the  same 
order  that  sent  your  husband  here." 

"  Ah  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Bullington, 
in  a  slightly  surprised  tone.  "  Is 
your  husband  a  colonel,  then  ?  " 

"  That  is  his  volunteer  rank,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Crestle  ( sweetly,  "just  as 
brigadier-general  by  brevet  is  Captain 
Bullington's,  you  know." 

The  skirmish  had  proved  success- 
ful for  Mrs.  Crestle.  Mrs.  Bullington 
realized  it,  and  wondered  whether 
that  audacious  woman,  as  she  inward- 
ly designated  Mrs.  Crestle,  would 
ever  dare  to  address  her  as  "  Mrs. 
Captain  Bullington."  As  for  the  gen- 
eral, he  felt  that  there  had  been  a  bat- 
tle, though  he  could  not  comprehend 
how  it  had  been  fought. 

The  arrival  of  Col.  Crestle,  who 
was  affectionately  greeted  by  his  wife, 
suspended  hostilities  for  a  time,  and 
the  couples  went  in  to  dinner. 

Now,  what  Mrs.  Bullington  said  to 
the  general  at  dinner,  only  she  and 
her  husband  know ;  but,  after  dinner 
was  over,  the  general  was  seen  with 
his  extensive  fishing-tackle  making 
his  way  to  the  trout-stream. 

Two  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert arrived;  and  with  her  came  her 
sister-in-law,  Daisy  Gilbert.  Daisy 
Gilbert  was  uncommonly  pretty.  She 
had  curls  and  dimples  and  smiles 
fluttering  around  and  across  her  face. 
She  was  lithe  and  graceful,  though 
petite.  She  had  considerable  inde- 
pendence of  character.  She  seldom 
asked  advice,  and  still  more  seldom 
took  it.  She  was,  in  a  word,  a  spirited 
little  beauty. 

By  the  time  of  her  arrival,  there 
was  a  distinctly-recognized  hostility 
between  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington  and 
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Mrs.  Crestle.  They  still  greeted  each 
other  politely  enough  :  but  Col.  Cres- 
tle did  not  smoke  an  after-dinner 
cigar,  as  formerly,  on  the  piazza  of 
Gen.  Bullington's  cottage ;  and  a  dis- 
tinct boundary-line  seemed  now  to  be 
drawn  between  the  respective  prem- 
ises of  the  two  gentlemen. 

The  arrival  of  Daisy  Gilbert  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect  on  the  camp. 
In  the  first  place  only  did  it  inspire  the 
two  unmarried  lieutenants  with  a 
wild  passion,  which  made  them  drill 
their  men  for  the  most  part  .directly 
under  her  windows,  especially  when 
a  right  or  a  left  wheel  was  required. 
Thereby  Daisy's  lawn  was  injured, 
and  her  temper  slightly  ruffled.  But, 
strong  as  was  Daisy's  effect  upon  the 
gentlemen,  still  more  marked  and  in- 
tense was  the  impression  she  pro- 
duced upon  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Gen. 
Bullington  remarked  to  Mrs.  Crestle 
that  Daisy  was  so  gentle  and' modest. 
Mrs.  Crestle  replied  in  acquiescence 
with  Mrs.  Bullington,  intimating  that 
a  chief  charm  of  Daisy  was  that  she 
never  gave  herself  any  airs.  To  this 
Mrs.  Bullington  retorted  that  Miss 
Gilbert  wasn't  always  "  working  and 
contriving  to  gain  gentlemen's  atten- 
tion, Mrs.  Crestle ; "  and  Mrs.  Crestle 
responded  that  she  wasn't  so  old  that 
she  had  to  exert  herself  to  do  so. 
The  ladies  were  fast  becoming  a  little 
broad  and  inelegant  in  their  manner 
of  scratching  each  other,  being  so  far 
removed  from  civilization.  Each 
looked  on  Daisy  as  an  adherent  that 
must  be  won  to  her  side.  But  Daisy 
would  not  ally  herself  to  either  the 
Bullington  or  the  Crestle  faction; 
though  she  was  a  great  pet  with  the 
general,  and  accepted  numberless  lit- 
tle attentions  from  Col.  Crestle. 

Now,  one  day,  when  it  happened 
that  Daisy  and  Mrs.  Crestle  were  on 
Mrs.  Bullington's  piazza  together,  a 


sergeant  came  up  with  a  message  to 
the  general,  which  he  delivered,  and 
went  away. 

"  What  a  handsome  soldier ! "  said 
Daisy. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Gen.  Bullington. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bullington, 
"  you  really  ought  not  to  notice  a  com- 
mon soldier." 

"  He  wasn't  a  common  soldier,"  said 
Daisy ;  "  for  he  had  braid  on  his 
arm." 

"  The  principle  is  the  same/*  said 
Mrs.  Bullington. 

"But  he  was  handsome,"  insisted 
Daisy ;  and  Mrs.  Crestle  laughed. 
But  Mrs.  Bullington  did  not  laugh. 

She  delivered  a  sort  of  lecture  upon 
the  evils  which  might  arise  from 
young  ladies  looking  at  young  people 
of  the  opposite  sex;  and  then,  with 
swift,  feminine  logic,  asserted  that 
such  evils  were  intensified  when  there 
was  great  social  inequality  between 
the  looker  on  and  the  looked  on. 
Daisy  stood  there,  very  pretty  and 
slightly  vexed,  pulling  a  bouquet  to 
pieces,  as  the. calm  stream  of  Mrs.  Bul- 
lington's discourse  meandered  gently 
on.  Again  the  sergeant  appeared, 
and  stood  before  them.  Daisy  saw 
him  look  at  her  admiringly,  and  col- 
ored: then  she  observed  that  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  flowers  she  held.  Sud- 
denly, almost  abruptly,  she  held  them 
out  to  him. 

"  Do  you  like  flowers  ?  "  she  asked. 
"If  you  do,  you  can  have  them." 
And  the  sergeant  bowed,  and  glanced 
expressively  at  her,  —  his  eye  was 
blue  but  expressive,  —  and  then  he 
walked  away. 

"My  dear,"  began  Mrs.  Bujling- 
ton ;  and  then  she  stopped :  utterance 
failed  her. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Crestle,  "has 
that  sergeant  made  a  conquest  of  you, 
Daisy?  First  you  called  him  hand- 
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some;  then  you  gave  him  flowers: 
what  will  you  do  next  ?  " 

"  Oh !  was  that  the  same  ser- 
geant ? "  said  the  little  humhug 
innocently. 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  replied  Mrs. 
Crestle. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mrs. 
Crestle,"  said  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington, 
with  dignity. 

"  Oh,  come  now ! "  said  Gen.  Bul- 
lington indignantly :  "  let  us  drop 
the  sergeant." 

And  so  the  sergeant  was  dropped. 
But  some  three  or  four  days  after- 
ward, as  the  same  people  were  sitting 
in  the  same  spot,  Col.  Crestle  said, — 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  ball  to- 
morrow night." 

"  A  ball  ?  "  said  I>aisy,  suddenly 
brightening  up. 

"  Yes,"  said  Col.  Crestle :  "  a  ball 
over  at  Porter's  Gap.  Shall  we  go?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  said  Daisy  :  "  by  all 
means." 

"Why,  Ned,"  said  Mrs.  Crestle: 
"just  think  what  you  are  proposing  ! 
There  will  be  miners  and  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  creatures  there;  and  it's  fif- 
teen miles  away  from  here.  Our  go- 
ing is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mrs. 
Crestle,"  said  Mrs.  Bullington.  "  It 
is  possible  for  us  to  go,  and  I  for  one 
should  enjoy  it.  General,  we  will  go, 
and  will  take  Daisy  with  us." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  general 
submissively. 

Now,  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  ball  at  Porter's 
Gulch,  and  only  the  controversial 
spirit  inspired  her  to  do  so.  But,  of 
course,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
recede  from  her  position ;  and  so, 
on  the  appointed  evening,  she  and 
Daisy,  together  with  Gen.  Bullington 
and  Dr.  Gilbert,  entered  the  huge 
mountain-wagon  belonging  to  the 


camp,  and  started  for  Porter's  Gulch. 
Just  as  they  entered  that  flourishing 
settlement,  Dr.  Gilbert  was  recog- 
nized, and  carried  off  to  attend  a  sick 
person  near:  so  that  the  Bullingtons 
and  Daisy  entered  the  dining-room 
of  the  Gulch  House,  where  the  ball 
was  to  take  place,  alone. 

The  dining-room  was  certainly  not 
an  imposing  apartment.  The  ceiling 
was  low  and  smoky ;  the  walls,  unlike 
those  in  most  of  the  houses  at  Por- 
ter's Gulch,  were  papered,  but  with 
paper  so  hideous  in  its  design  and 
color  as  to  make  the  spectator  regret 
that  the  laths  and  plaster,  which  had, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
were  hidden  from  view.  Dancing 
had  already  begun  when  the  Bulling- 
ton party  entered.  The  room  was 
crowded  :  there  were  three  sets 
of  "  plain  cotillions  "  —  wonderfully 
plain,  Daisy  thought,  with  a  shudder, 
—  already  on  the  floor;  while  forty- 
three  young  men  with  large  hands 
and  feet,  who  had  been  unable  to 
secure  partners,  sat  grimly  in  the 
seats  which  were  placed  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  ball-room.  Such  a  mot- 
ley assemblage  as  that  was !  Fat 
women,  gaunt  women,  gray-haired 
women,  and  little  girls,  were  among 
the  dancers ;  and  a  grandmother,  if 
Daisy  had  only  known  it,  was  execut- 
ing that  interesting  and  beautiful 
figure  known  as  the  "ladies'  chain" 
with  her  grand-daughter. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  the  orches- 
tra sat  in  state,  composed  of  a  melo- 
deon,  a  violin,  a  guitar,  a  cornet,  and 
a  bass  trumpet.  The  performers  on 
these  various  instruments  seemed  to 
have  various  ideas  of  time  and  tune, 
and  continually  indulged  in  little 
departures  from  the  key  in  which 
they  were  playing.  The  blast  of  the 
trumpet  was  not  sustained,  but  inter- 
mittent :  when  it  did  occur,  however, 
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it  was  so  powerful  as  to  entirely 
drown  every  thing  else.  In  spite  of 
the  confusion  and  noise,  the  entrance 
of  the  two  ladies  excited  an  amount 
of  attention  calculated  to  delight  both 
ladies  had  they  been  voraciously  crav- 
ing of  masculine  admiration.  The 
"  plain  cotillion  "  soon  reached  its  end ; 
and  several  men  thereupon  rushed 
toward  Mrs.  Bullington  and  Daisy. 

"  The  next  dance,"  said  one  of  the 
roughest-looking  of  these,  "is  a  waltz. 
May  I  have  the  honor,  marm  ?  " 

"-Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bullington,  in 
mingled  anger  and  disdain,  "  I  do 
not  waltz." 

"  I'll  learn  you  how,  marm,"  said 
the  man,  with  a  persistence  worthy 
of  a  better  object. 

"  I  do  not  dance  with  strangers," 
said  Mrs.  Bullington,  with  increased 
severity. 

"  You'd  better,  marm,"  said  the 
man  persuasively.  *(  Women  is  scarce 
hereabouts,  and  we'd  like  to  have  you 
and.  your  daughter  there  trot  out  a 
little.  We  don't  want  no  folks  here 
that  won't  dance." 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Bullington,  poor  Daisy  felt  a  little 
frightened.  She  did  not  want  to 
dance  with  a  man  whose  pistol  and 
bowie-knife  were  his  most  striking 
features.  Just  as  she  was  sitting 
there,  perplexed  and  confused,  hardly 
realizing  what  the  various  men  about 
her  were  trying  to  say,  the  tones  of  a 
man's  voice,  which  sounded  fresh, 
pleasant,  and  manly,  struck  her  ear. 
Now,  when  the  feminine  ear  is  struck 
*  by  the  tones  of  a  man's  voice,  the 
feminine  eye  turns  to  look  at  the 
owner  of  the  voice.  The  voice  said,  — 

"  Why,  Miss  Gilbert,  this  is  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber me,  —  Harry  Curran  ?  " 

And  Daisy  looked,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  which  we  have  just 


enunciated,  and  recognized  him. 
Then  she  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Bullington,  and  saw 
that  she  did  not  recognize  him. 

"  May  I  renew  our  acquaintance  by 
a  waltz,  Miss  Gilbert  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Harry  Curran ;  and  Daisy  said,  Yes ; 
and  they  left  Mrs.  Bullington,  and  in 
an  instant  his  arm  was  around  her 
supple  waist,  and  off  they  went,  all 
fire  and  grace  and  beauty,  in  spite  of 
the  melodeon  and  the  trumpet,  excit- 
ing admiration  even  in  the  stupid 
louts  around  them.  So  well  did  Mr. 
Harry  Curran  waltz,  that  Daisy  went 
once  and  a  half  around  the  room 
before  she  stopped,  and  then  she 
said,  "  Of  course  you  must  explain 
your  conduct,  Sergeant." 

"I  owe  it  to  you,  I  know,"  said 
Mr.  Curran;  "but  I  wish  you  could 
trust  me  enough,  and  believe  I  am  suf- 
ficiently a  gentleman  for  you  to  forget 
my  real  position.  I  came  over  here 
without  leave  of  absence ;  and,  if  I  am 
discovered,  I  am  disgraced.  I  saw 
that  those  men  troubled  you,  and  I 
hoped  to  help  you  out  of  your  diffi- 
culty." 

"  What  did  you  come  over  here 
for  ?  "  said  Daisy. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  you 
did,"  said  the  sergeant  ;  "  and  yet 
that  was  not  my  only  reason." 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?  "  said  Daisy 
imperiously. 

"Because  you  came,"  said  the  ser- 
geant boldly  ;  and  then  he  colored. 

"  You  are  no  sergeant,"  said  Daisy. 
"  At  least,  you  talk  to  me  as  I  have 
heard  other  young  gentlemen,  —  no, 
I  don't  mean  that,  but,  —  who  are 


you 


9" 


"  Don't  ask  me,  please,  Miss  Gil- 
bert," said  the  sergeant.  "  My  life 
has  been  a  ruin  and  a  waste ;  my 
brilliant  hopes  and  prospects  have 
been  worse  than  crushed ;  and  now  I 
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am  simply  Sergeant  Butler,  —  except 
to-night,  when  I  try  to  forget  what  I 
am,  and  return  to  what  I  was.  This 
Waltz  is  over:  may  I  dance  with 
you  again  ?  " 

"But  Mrs.  Bullington  will  detect 
you,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Daisy. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  sergeant 
gayly.  "  Introduce  me  and  see."  And 
straightway  Daisy  did  so. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bullington 
reflectively.  "Curran,  Curran.  Your 
face  seems  familiar.  Are  you  any 
relative  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Curran  of 
Philadelphia,  —  a  charming  woman, 
and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  ?  " 

"I  am  her  husband's  nephew," 
said  Mr.  Harry  Curran  with  a  bow. 

"Dear  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bullington : 
"  I  thought  your  face  seemed  familiar. 
General,  how  much  he  reminds  one 
of  Joseph  Curran." 

"  Very,"  said  the  general. 
"  You  must  take  good  care  of 
Daisy  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Bulling- 
ton blandly.  "  The  child  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  and  enjoys  the 
picturesque  element  she  finds  among 
these  people.  Only  the  other  day  she 
quite  went  into  raptures  over  such 
a  commonplace-looking  sergeant  at 
the  camp,  —  said  he  was  handsome : 
so  ridiculous,  you  know." 

The  child  upon  this  blushed  vivid- 
ly, and  hastily  said  it  was  time  for 
"  the  next  dance  ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Curran  checked  the  flow  of  Mrs.  Bul- 
lington's  conversation  by  carrying 
Daisy  off. 

"  Are  you  really  Mr.  Joseph  Cur- 
ran's  nephew  ?  "  asked  Daisy. 
"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Curran. 
Daisy  looked  carefully  at  him.    He 
seemed  handsome  ;  but  she  fancied  his 
look  had  a  little  exultation  in  it. 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  handsome 
sergeant  at  the  camp  is  ?  "  she  asked, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 


shade  of  doubt  appear  in  his  expres- 
sion. 

"No,  I  do  not,"  he  said.  "Has 
he  a  mustache  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  "  replied  Daisy  :  "  a  full 
beard,  and  taller  and  darker  than 
you  are.  And  I  only  said  he  was 
handsome  to  tease  Mrs.  Bullington." 
"  Will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Curran. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Daisy.  "  What 
is  it?" 

"When  Mrs.  Bullington  is  ready 
to  leave,  delay  her  a  little,"  replied 
Mr.  Henry  Curran,  "  until  we  can 
start  ahead  of  them,  and  get  back  to 
the  camp  in  time." 

Now,  at  this  moment  the  wrath  of 
Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington  was  aroused. 
She  sat,  and  looked  upon  the  throng, 
but  mingled  not  with  them.  Now, 
beside  the  "  caller,"  who  stood 
mounted  on  a  platform  behind  the 
melodeon,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
trumpet,  was  a  bottle  and  a  tumbler ; 
and  in  the  bottle  was  the  national 
beverage,  whiskey.  Agreeably  ex- 
hilarated by  the  national  beverage, 
the  natural  wit  and  humor  of  the 
caller  of  figures  began  to  find  vent. 
Accordingly  he  varied  his  calls  from 
the  dull  and  stereotyped  routine.  In- 
stead of,  "  Lady  forward,  and  swing 
opposite  gentleman,  and  balance  to 
fourth  gentleman,"  he  cried,  "Lady 
forward,  and  swing  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  room,  and  then  balance  to 
the  one  she  loves  best."  This  filled 
the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Gen.  Bulling- 
ton with  disgust ;  and,  when  Daisy  and 
Mr.  Curran  returned,  she  announced 
her  intention  of  leaving  "  this  dis- 
graceful scene."  But  Daisy  teased 
for  just  one  dance  more,  and  Mr. 
Curran  seconded  her;  and  so  she  went 
out  for  the  Virginia  Reel.  Mrs.  Bul- 
lington saw  the  figures  of  ungainly 
men  and  calico-dressed  belles  go 
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spinning  about,  and  grew  thoroughly 
glad  that  Mrs.  Crestle  was  not  pres- 
ent to  exult  in  her  discomfiture.  Very 
long  indeed  the  dance  seemed  to  her, 
and  very  much  astonished  she  was 
when  Daisy  appeared  alone  beside 
her. 

"  Why,  where  is  Mr.  Curran  ?  "  she 
asked ;  and  Daisy  explained  that 
he  had  been  called  away.  Then  Mrs. 
Bullington  rose  to  go ;  but  Daisy  was 
such  a  long  time  getting  ready,  that  she 
grew  quite  impatient,  and  the  general 
quite  sleepy.  And  then,  when  they 
were  all  seated  in  the  ambulance, 
Daisy  found  she  had  forgotten  her  fan, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
back  and  get  it.  But  at  last  they 
reached  the  camp,  and  Daisy  broke 
the  silence  which  had  oppressed  them 
with  the  words,  — 

"  Quite  safe  !     Oh,  I  am  so  glad  ! " 

"  Of  course  we  are  quite  safe,  you 
foolish  child,'7  said  Mrs.  Gen.  Bul- 
lington. "  You  had  better  go  straight 
to  bed.  You  have  been  dancing  too 
much  to-night."  And  Daisy  thought 
that  perhaps  she  had,  though  she  did 
not  say  any  thing,  but  went  slowly, 
very  slowly,  to  sleep. 

"To-morrow morning,"  she  thought, 
"  when  he  comes,  as  he  probably  will, 
to  the  general's  cottage  with  some 
message,  he  will  not  find  me  there, 
and  that  will  disappoint  him.  And, 
when  he  does  see  me,  he  will  smile 
from  under  his  mustache,  —  his 
mustache  is  certainly  very  becom- 
ing, —  and  I  shall  look  very  blank. 
How  disappointed  he  will  be ! "  And 
so  Daisy  began  to  dream. 

The  next  day  found  Daisy  very  fret- 
ful and  discontented.  Cause, — her 
plans  had  been  frustrated.  In  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  come  in  the 
morning ;  in  the  second  place,  when 
he  did  come,  in  the  afternoon,  he  did 
not  smile  from  under  his  mustache, 


partly  because  his  mustache  was 
shaved  off,  and  partly  because,  hav- 
ing flirted  occasionally  in  his  life  be- 
fore, he  was  prepared  for  a  feminine 
re-action  on  the  part  of  Daisy,  from 
the  graciousness  of  her  behavior  on 
the  preceding  night. 

But  the  next  day  Gen.  Bulling- 
ton, who  had  made  a  pet  in  every 
way  of  Daisy,  blindly  became  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence. 

"My  dear,"  said  he,  "I  have 
found  a  horse  in  the  camp  that  will 
just  suit  you.  Horseback  riding  will 
do  you  good." 

"Oh!  it  will  be  lovely,"  cried 
Daisy  joyously ;  and  then,  as  an 
afterthought,  added,  "  but  I  can't  go 
alone,  General." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  general. 
"  I  have  told  Sergeant  Butler  to  act  as 
your  escort.  He  is  a  good,  honest 
sort  of  fellow,  —  very  trustworthy ; 
and,  while  he  rides  behind  you,  you 
can  feel  quite  safe." 

"  I  should  feel  safe,  I  know,  Gen- 
eral," said  Daisy  demurely ;  "  but 
would  it  be  proper  ?  " 

"  Proper !  Oh,  confound  it !  "  said 
the  general :  "  I  forgot  all  about  that. 
I'll  ask  Matilda." 

Matilda,  on  being  asked,  and  on 
hearing  casually  that  Mrs.  Crestle 
had  said  it  would  be  improper,  im- 
mediately expressed  her  opinion  that 
Mrs.  Crestle  was  a  fool. 

"If  it  were  with  a  lieutenant," 
•said  Mrs.  Gen.  Bullington  deci- 
sively, "objections  could  be  raised. 
But  what  is  a  sergeant  ?  The  idea 
is  absurd." 

So  it  was  settled ;  and  one  pleasant 
morning  in  May,  Daisy  and  Serg. 
Butler  started  together  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  scenery  was  barren,  the 
foliage  mostly  sage-brush  ;  yet  Daisy 
felt  that  she  was  going  to  enjoy  her 
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ride.     She   glanced  furtively  at   the 
sergeant,  who  looked  rigidly  proper. 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  was  atten- 
tive, obedient,  energetic ;  but  he  did 
not  open  the  conversation :  so  Daisy 
herself  finally  made  a  remark. 

"  I  suppose  General  Bullingtontold 
you  that  you  were  to  ride  out  with 
me  whenever  I  wanted  to  go." 

"  Yes,  miss,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"  Now,  don't  talk  in  that  stiff  way," 
said  Daisy,  "  when  you  know  I  know 
better.  Please,  don't  be  a  sergeant, 
Mr.  Curran." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
becoming  elastic  suddenly,  "  if  you  are 
so  kind  as  to  let  me  be  my  old  self." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Daisy. 
"  Sergeants  are  not  interesting." 

"Thanks  for  the  implied  compli- 
ment." 

"  Don't  suppose  that  I  imply  any 
thing,"  said  Daisy.  "Only  please 
tell  me  your  story." 

"  I  have  none  to  tell,"  said  Mr. 
Curran. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then  ! "  said  Daisy, 
and  pouted.  She  could  pout. 

"  Well,  really,  Miss  Gilbert,"  said 
Mr.  Curran,  "  there  is  very  little  to 
say.  I  was  born  at  an  early  age." 

"You  can  skip  that,"  said  Daisy. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Cur- 
ran, "  I  was  engaged  to  be  married 
by  my  uncle,  who  has  taken  care  of 
me  since  my  parents  died,  and  whose 
fortune  I  was  to  inherit.  Now,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  be  engaged.  My  un- 
cle and  myself  were  agreed  on  that, 
point ;  but  we  differed  on  another." 

"And  that  was  ?  "  —  asked  Daisy. 

"And  that  was  the  woman  to  be  se- 
lected. As  I  was  going  to  marry  for 
myself,  and  not  for  my  uncle,  I  remon- 
strated. Remonstrance  made  a  row, 
and  I  enlisted  for  three,  years.  The 
lady  in  question  is  married:  my 
uncle  is  ready  to  welcome  me  back ; 


but  I  insist  on  serving  out  my  time, 
which  lasts  about  five  months  longer. 
Now,  won't  you  tell  me  your  story  ?  " 

"Mine  !  "  cried  Daisy.  "  Why,  noth- 
ing ever  happened  to  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
Mr.  Henry  Curran  :  then  there  was 
silence  for  a  little  while. 

"It  was  curious  the  way  we  first 
met ;  wasn't  it  ?  "  said  Daisy. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Curran. 

So,  after  this,  Daisy  rode  out  fre- 
quently with  her  sergeant  ;  and,  as 
people  generally  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness 1  west  of  the  Mississippi,  noth- 
ing was  said,  except  by  the  private 
soldiers,  who  naturally  envied  their 
comrade's  luck.  But  one  July  when 
Gen.  Bullington  sat,  radiant  in 
Panama  hat  and  linen  duster,  under 
the  cottonwood  trees  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  endeavoring  to  beguile 
some  unwary  fish,  he  heard  the  steps 
of  horses,  and  he  heard  voices.  The 
voices  were  soft  and  low :  he  looked, 
and  saw  Daisy  and  her  sergeant,  and 
he  heard  them  call  each  other  "  Dai- 
sy "  and  "  Harry."  His  first  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  dreaming: 
then,  as  he  listened  in  astonishment  to 
what  they  were  saying,  he  felt  very 
young  fora  few  seconds;  and  then, 
with  an  elephantine  bound  that  threw 
his  fishing-pole  out  into  the  creek,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  cried  out, 
"  Stop ! " 

They  stopped.  They  were  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek ;  and  the 
general  was  forced  to  elevate  his  voice 
slightly,  so  that  the  tableau  was  not 
entirely  impressive. 

"What,"  said  the  general  stern- 
ly, "  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 

Then  Daisy  began  to  cry,  and  the 
sergeant  tried  to  explain,  in  a  straight- 
forward and  manly  way  ;  and  the  gen- 
eral   felt    himself    growing   steadily 
1  This  is  an  absolute  fact. 
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younger   and   younger,    and    finally  advanced  smilingly  to  meet  her  hus- 

said,  —  band,  and  said,  — 

"  You  needn't  say  any  thing  more.  "  What  a  charming  little  romance 

I  don't  know  about  such  things  my-  this  is!" 

self;  but  come  over  to  my  house,  im-  "What!  "said  the  general:  "you 

mediately  on  your  return  to  camp."  like  it  ?  " 

And  the  pair  rode  off,  and  the  gen-  "  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Bullington  : 

eral  walked  off  slowly  to  his  home.  "it   is    an    excellent    match.     Why, 

"I  never  was  mixed  up  with  any  General,  he  will  come  into  half  a  mil- 
thing  romantic  before,"  he  said  to  lion.  And  the  wedding  is  to  be  here 
himself;  "and  I  never  will  be  again,  in  camp.  His  time  is  up  in  seven 
What  right  has  a  sergeant  to  be  no  weeks  now." 

sergeant  at  all?     And  what  will  Ma-  The  general  sat  down,  and  wiped 

tilda  say  ?  "  his  forehead.     "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  do 

This    is    what    Matilda   said :  she  not  understand  women." 
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WITH  happy  heart  the  island's  mount  I  climb 
To  kindred  gladness,  that,  beyond  the  wood 
Whose  pines  are  heavy  with  the  solitude, 
Sacks  all  the  space  of  sea  and  sky  sublime. 

Rocks,  left  austere  by  winter,  laugh  again 
With  gay  and  happy  hearts  at  summer-tide : 
O'er  cliff  and  ledge  and  wave  goes  laughter  wide, 
As  o'er  the  sea  noon's  pelting  silver  rain. 

A  flock  of  little  sails  below  appears 

To  forage  all  along  the  shining  waste  : 

Now  huddled,  and  now  scattering,  without  haste, 

For  morning  waifs,  like  sea-birds,  each  one  steers. 

Of  all  the  sails  that  catch  the  sun,  and  smile, 
There's  one  that  takes  my  own  mood  out  to  sea : 
It's  laughing  side  is  hidden  on  the  lee ; 
Its  shadow  tacks  to  windward  all  the  while. 

'Mid  all  the  gladness,  just  a  faint  reserve 
Wafts  me  apart,  but  not  to  scowl  and  gloom  : 
The  world's  wide  laughter  keeps  me  in  its  room,  — • 
My  shadow  is  not  sharp  enough  to  swerve. 
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'Tis  but  the  thickness  of  a  sail  between. 
A  cloud  has  caught  its  buoyant,  gilded  woof, 
Too  thin  to  keep  the  sailor's  heart  aloof : 
He's  comrade  still  of  all  the  happy  scene. 

II. 

The  ground-pine  flung  its  carpet  on  the  steep, 
As  in  and  out,  along  the  dinted  shore 
We  crept,  the  surf-beat  secrets  to  explore, 
And  map  the  isle  for  afterthought  to  keep. 

And  when  we  paused,  to  brood  with  talk  and  pipe 
Upon  the  color  of  the  cliffs  and  sky, 
To  watch  light  glooms  of  breezes  scurry  by, 
And  let  each  new  surprise  grow  fancy-ripe, 

Between  the  rocks  we  found  our  carpet  spread ; 
And  from  the  softness,  where  the  sky  and  sea 
In  act  of  perfect  marriage  seemed  to  be, 
The  afternoons  along  the  deep  were  led. 

Against  the  seaward  reefs,  from  time  to  time, 
Some  wave,  more  bold  and  eager  than  its  mates, 
Runs  up,  all  white  with  hurrying,  and  waits, 
And  clings,  as  to  a  rugged  verse  the  rhyme. 

And  falling  back  as  slowly  as  a  strain 
That  sings  a  mood  we  fear  will  slip  away, 
Our  eyes,  released,  towards  each  other  stray, 
And  climb,  and  cling,  and  act  the  wave  again. 

In  lulls  of  speech  the  coast  begins  to  croon  : 
Our  thought  and  glance  the  far  horizon  sip  ; 
And  leagues  of  freshness  break  upon  each  lip 
In  tangled  drift  of  mirth  and  talk  and  tune. 

Tired  lids  of  distance  fall :  between,  a  stripe 
Of  mornings  clear  a  memory  remains. 
This  eve  we  sit  apart :  the  autumn  gains ; 
The  cricket's  reverie  must  share  my  pipe. 
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BY   REV.    JAMES    MARTINEAU. 


WHEN  we  wish  to  speak  of  the 
world  as  a  system  of  established  order, 
we  borrow  a  word  from  the  methods 
of  human  society,  and  say  that  it  is  a 
realm  of  law.  The  term  very  accu- 
rately describes  movement  or  action 
in  conformity  with  rule,  and  re- 
strained within  definite  and  assign- 
able conditions  ;  and  this,  its  essen- 
tial meaning,  never  leaves  it  through 
the  whole  range  of  its  application.  It 
is  curious,  however,  to  observe  how 
this  fundamental  idea,  as  it  passes 
from  province  to  province  of  the  uni- 
verse, takes  on  new  elements,  and  em- 
bodies itself  in  richer  forms.  Under 
its  basest  aspect,  we  find  it  in  the  in- 
organic and  insentient  world,  which 
is  simply  the  unconscious  theatre  of 
its  presence.  The  water,  in  its  cycle 
from  sea  to  cloud,  from  cloud  to  snow, 
from  snow  to  stream,  that  finds  the 
sea  again ;  the  foliage,  that  drops  in 
winter,  and  is  re-born  in  spring; 
the  flower,  that  throws  its  stamens 
open  to  the  sun,  and  folds  them  from 
the  chills  of  night ;  the  curving  light, 
that  shows  us  the  sun  before  he  has 
risen,  and  after  he  has  set,  and  softens 
the  night  at  either  end ;  the  gulf- 
stream,  that  warms  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  cools  the  tropic  seas,  —  all 
these  constitute  an  order  which  they 
do  not  feel,  and  weave  a  web  of  rela- 
tions among  things  that  do  not  see 
each  other,  and  are  disposed  of  by  a 
power  that  uses  them  all  without  re- 
porting itself  to  any.  They  follow  a 
law  which  is  made  for  them,  and 
which,  without  consent  or  recognition 
of  theirs,  holds  them  in  unswerving 
obedience.  The  mind  in  which  their 
order  is  original  does  not  enter  them 
except  as  force,  and  wields  them  only 


as  the  diagrams  and  apparatus  of  its 
own  thought. 

When  law  takes  possession  of  Ani- 
mal Life,  it  plants  a  power  of  higher 
type  within,  and  establishes  a  fuller 
system  of  relations.  Instinct,  every- 
where adaptive,  seems  to  take  the 
adjusting  activity  into  its  own  hands, 
and  to  manage  its  business  for  itself; 
yet;  with  curious  partition  of  the 
work,  selects  the  means  without  pre- 
conception of  the  end.  The  moth, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  only 
plant  which  will  feed  the  future  cater- 
pillar, or,  itself  vegetarian,  stores 
around  them  the  kind  of  chrysalis 
which  its  larvce  will  require ;  the  sal- 
mon, which  punctually  ascends  the 
stream,  and  intrusts  its  progeny  to 
the  fresh  waters  in  which  itself  \vas 
born  ;  the  bird,  that  builds  and  hides 
its  nest  on  the  ground,  or  under  the 
eaves,  or  pendent  from  the  bough,  and 
seems  to  get  ready  for  its  dangers  and 
its  time ;  the  mother-ostriches,  that 
club  together  to  put  all  their  eggs  of 
yesterday  into  one  nest,  under  charge 
of  a  male  bird,  and  all  those  of  to- 
morrow into  another;  the  new-fledged 
fly-catcher,  which  at  once  snaps,  with- 
out missing,  at  its  prey,  with  true 
measure  of  the  distance,  and  selection 
of  the  kind;  the  constructive  beaver, 
the  civic  ant,  the  co-operative  bee,  — 
all  are  engaged  in  building  up  a 
balanced  organism  of  relations,  a 
beneficent  interdependence,  every  part 
of  which,  even  that  which  they  di- 
rectly serve,  is  wholly  beyond  their 
cognizance.  They  are  not  left,  how- 
ever, like  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  or 
the  tidal  wave,  wholly  outside,  as 
merely  vehicles  of  the  order  they  dis- 
play: their  conscious  life  is  drawn 
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into  it ;  they  serve  it  with  their  feel- 
ing, they  advance  it  with  their 
strength,  though  it  is  absent  from 
their  thought.  With  a  kind  of  in- 
cipient partnership  in  the  economy 
of  the  world,  they  are  admitted  to  its 
administration,  but  not  to  its  coun- 
sels ;  and  are  the  eager  executants  of 
purposes  to  which  they  are  blind. 
Are  these  ends  absent,  are  they 
non-existent,  because  unknown  to 
the  creatures  of  which  they  dispose  ? 
No :  they  are  assembled  elsewhere ; 
and,  from  the  perfection  of  the  di- 
vine thought,  work  themselves  out 
into  realization,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  countless  feelings,  converging 
upon  a  final  equilibrium  of  beauty  and 
of  good. 

This  form  of  law  does  not  cease 
with  the  tribes  below  us  :  it  rises  into 
our  nature,  and  occupies  in  it  all  the 
functions  which  our  life  has  in  com- 
mon with  theirs.  The  attempt  of 
philosophy  to  invest  us  with  a  consti- 
tution violently  different  from  theirs  ; 
to  make  every  thing  derivative  in  us 
which  is  original  in  them ;  to  substi- 
tute in  us,  for  their  spontaneous  pas- 
sions, the  trained  results  of  experience, 
and  build  us  up  out  of  associated 
pains  and  pleasures  with  next  to 
nothing  ready-made,  is  a  wasted  arti- 
fice of  ingenuity,  which  forces,  strong- 
er than  argument,  will  forever  confute. 
The  propensions  which  are  the  com- 
mon stock  of  all  animal  existence  ;  the 
passions  which  fence  it  from  its  foes ; 
the  affections  which  knit  it  to  its 
kind,  plainly  enter  our  life  on  the 
same  terms  which  are  assigned  to  them 
elsewhere,  and  equally  bear  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  instinctive  impulse 
driving  blindly  to  its  end.  Who  that 
has  seen  and  laughed  at  the  passion- 
ate boy,  venting  disappointment  on  his 
hoop  or  top,  as  well  as  on  his  play- 
mates, can  fail  to  recognize  the  same 


signs  which  appear  in  every  provoked 
creature  of  that  resentment  which 
springs  against  sudden  harm,  and,  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  invests  weak- 
ness with  preternatural  strength  ? 
And  shall  we  admire,  as  provisions 
of  instinct,  the  maternal  cares  of  the 
swallow  or  the  hen,  and  break  the 
analogy  when  the  same  conditions 
light  up  a  human  life  with  joy  and 
love  and  patient  sacrifice?  Nay, 
even  when  we  take  account  of  ten- 
dencies more  special  to  man,  the  im- 
pulsive and  spontaneous  character, 
which  distinguishes  instinct  from  re- 
flection, does  not  disappear.  What 
more  sudden  flash  can  burst  unbid- 
den into  the  soul  than  the  kindling 
of  pity  at  the  spectacle  of  woe  ?  It  is 
but  an  appealing  look  ;  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  seals  are 
melted  from  the  source  of  tears,  and 
the  hand  is  seized  as  with  a  spasm  of 
succoring  strength.  It  is  the  in- 
stant remedy  for  instant  anguish  ;  and 
as  the  sorrows  of  this  world  often 
cannot  afford  to  wait,  so  is  there 
ready  in  the  soul  a  balm  swifter  than 
reason,  and  more  healing  than  any 
skill.  The  difference  between  man 
and  his  companion-creatures  on  this 
earth  is  not  that  his  instinctive  life  is 
less  than  theirs,  for,  in  truth,  it  goes 
far  beyond  them ;  but  that  in  him 
it  acts  in  the  presence,  and  under  the 
eye,  of  other  powers,  which  trans- 
form it,  and,  by  giving  to  it  vision  as 
well  as  light,  take  its  blindness  away. 
He  is  let  into  his  own  secrets ;  though 
he  too  is  snatched  forward  toward  ob- 
jects given  to  his  nature,  not  found 
by  either  accident  or  art,  yet  he  has 
this  distinction  :  that  he  marks  and 
remembers  what  they  do  to  him ;  and 
when  they  offer  themselves  again,  he 
now  knows,  in  his  movement  towards 
them,  whither  he  is  going ;  and  what 
before  was  a  drifting  in  the  dark,  be- 
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comes  a  passage  to  an  end  foreseen. 
It  is  this  change  of  theatre  for  the 
natural  instincts,  this  removal  of 
their  life  on  to  an  illuminated  stage, 
where  they  have  to  act  their  parts  in 
the  presence  of  higher  direction,  — 
this  it  is  which  adds  a  new  character 
to  law,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the 
human  activities,  and  which  lifts  it  at 
once  from  natural  to  moral.  Other 
beings  it  sways,  but  does  not  consult. 
Man  it  takes  into  complete  partner- 
ship with  it,  and  treats  as  its  confi- 
dant. Its  force  was  on  the  planet ; 
its  feeling  in  the  animal ;  its  thought 
in  man.  Passing  thus  from  physical 
to  ideal,  and  asking,  not  the  obe- 
dience of  matter,  but  the  assent  of 
mind,  it  drops  its  coercive  aspect,  re- 
ports itself  as  duty,  without  the  en- 
forcement of  necessity,  and  simply 
leaves  with  the  soul  a  trust  of  power 
adequate  to  execute  its  own  idea. 
And  so  man  becomes  "  a  law  unto 
himself;  "  not  that  he  makes  the  law 
or  can  repeal  it,  but  that  he  has 
within  himself  the  resources  for  rec- 
ognizing it,  and  for  obeying  it,  and 
may  consciously  and  freely  co-operate 
with  that  appointed  order  by  which 
other  natures  are  swept  along  without 
their  leave. 

Now,  how  is  this  change  in  the 
character  of  law  brought  about  on  its 
transplantation  into  our  nature  ? 
What  is  the  provision  for  replacing 
the  rectilinear  sequences  of  natural 
law  by  the  alternative  possibilities  of 
moral  law  ?  In  what  form  is  our  con- 
sent asked  to  the  right,  and  the  warn- 
ing given  against  the  wrong  ?  And 
by  what  constitution  of  mind  are  we 
qualified  to  give  the  true  response  ? 
Has  each  one  of  us,  like  Socrates,  his 
good  genius  attending  him,  with  voice 
ever  ready  to  check  the  incipient 
aberration  ?  Or  have  we  a  certain 
special  sense  for  detecting  in  all  ac- 


tions, when  they  come  before  us,  some 
quality,  otherwise  occult,  that  distin- 
guishes the  right  from  the  wrong? 
Or  is  the  quality  not  occult  at  all, 
but  just  the  superior  pleasure  to  our- 
selves or  others  of  the  action  right- 
fully preferred,  and  do  we  approve  by 
admeasurement  of  happy  results  ? 
These  are  the  chief  doctrines  preva- 
lent about  the  ultimate  ground  of  our 
moral  sentiments.  The  comparative 
criticism  of  them  is  the  business  of 
the  systematic  moral  philosopher,  and 
is  full  of  interest,  both  historical  and 
psychological.  But  it  would  take  us 
to  our  end  by  a  needless  circuit.  It 
will  be  better  for  us  to  enter  for  our- 
selves the  field  of  ethical  phenomena, 
regardless  of  all  its  pre-occupation,  to 
consult  afresh  the  nature  on  which  we 
have  to  report,  and  simply  register 
what  there  appears.  The  facts  which 
we  may  find  will  incidentally  contro- 
vert the  fictions  which  we  must  ex- 
clude, and  furnish  a  criticism  while 
dispensing  with  the  critic.  Where, 
then,  is  the  exact  incidence,  and  what 
are  the  characteristics,  of  all  moral 
judgment  ? 

1.  Whenever  we  pass  a  moral  judg- 
ment, it  is  always  upon  &  person,  and 
not  upon  a  thing.  Both  of  these  may 
affect  us  agreeably  or  disagreeably, 
may  be  received  with  welcome,  or  re- 
jected with  dislike ;  but  the  admira- 
tion or  aversion  awakened  by  mere 
things,  by  the  form  of  a  tree,  the  plu- 
mage of  a  bird,  by  disproportion  in  a 
house,  or  discord  in  a  song,  are  totally 
distinct  from  moral  approval  and  dis- 
approval. Be  the  annoyance  ever  so 
great  which  we  suffer  from  these  im- 
personal objects,  be  the  tree  such  as 
drew  down  the  humorous  imprecations 
of  Horace,  or  the  house  such  as  it  lias 
cost  us  dear  to  mend,  we  are  simply 
hurt  by  them,  not  angry  at  them.  And 
the  very  same  disasters  affect  us  dif- 
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ferently  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  believed  to  have  a  personal  ori- 
gin :  the  tile  that  falls  and  wounds  us 
as  we  walk  brings  us  only  harm  from 
the  wind  of  accident ;  but  injury,  to 
be  felt  as  such,  must  come  from  the 
hand  of  mischief.  Nay,  so  true  is  this, 
that,  even  in  the  case  of  acts  distinctly 
human,  it  is  not  the  thing  done,  but 
the  person  doing,  not  the  product,  but 
the  cause,  that  we  are  impelled  to 
judge.  The  same  deed  of  crime  may 
issue  from  a  dark,  neglected  nature, 
and  from  one  luminous  and  rich  with 
the  discipline  of  Christian  opportuni- 
ty ;  but  our  feeling  will  ve^ge  towards 
pity  in  the  one  case,  and  burn  with 
indignation  in  the  other.  And  so 
when  some  sacrifice  of  love,  —  the 
tending  of  the  sick,  the  support  of  the 
orphan,  —  is  made  by  the  poor,  whose 
own  need  is  scarcely  less  severe,  and 
whose  struggle  might  be  held  to  ex- 
cuse from  such  devotedness,  we  yield 
to  it  a  homage  which  it  would  win  in 
very  different  degree  if  it  came  from 
the  strong,  stooping  easily  to  help  the 
weak.  For  us,  it  is  invariably,  not 
the  act,  but  the  agent,  that  is  mean 
or  noble  :  hi^n  it  is  that  we  despise  or 
honor  ;  apart  from  him,  and  looked  at 
as  an  object  in  itself,  the  act  offers  to 
no  sense  or  faculty  of  ours  any  moral 
quality  to  cast  the  vote  of  our  appro- 
bation. It  may  give  pain  or  pleasure ; 
it  may  be  beautiful  or  ugly ;  it  may 
be  prolific  or  sterile  ;  but  cut  off  from 
its  author,  and  treated  as  an  external 
phenomenon,  it  takes  its  place,  like 
health  or  disease,  among  natural  facts, 
to  which  no  ethical  emotion  is  due. 

Instances,  indeed,  are  adduced,  in 
which  we  seem  to  estimate  outward 
objects  in  terms  of  moral  apprecia- 
tion. For  example,  we  may  "ap- 
prove" the  tone  of  a  picture,  the 
proportion  of  a  sculpture,  the  decora- 
tions of  a  room  ;  we  may  "  despise  " 


a  mincing  speech  or  a  tawdry  cos- 
tume ;  and  the  surveyor  may  "  con- 
demn "  a  fortress  or  a  frigate.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  here  we  have  only  a 
figurative  transfer  of  ethical  language 
to  judgments  of  taste  and  utility  ;  and 
that  the  feelings  expressed  are  purely 
aesthetic  or  technical,  without  the 
characteristics  of  moral  sentiment. 
And  the  cause  of  this  transference  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  It  is  limited  to 
cases  where  an  end  is  aimed  at,  and  a 
choice  is  made ;  and  is  never  applied 
to  the  given  objects  of  nature,  which 
lie  beyond  conceivable  variation. 
Works  of  fine  art,  and  structures  of 
mechanical  skill,  are  products  of  will, 
involving  alternative  possibilities,  and 
resembling  moral  action  in  carrying 
a  better  and  a  worse  ;  and  hence  they 
draw  upon  them  the  same  preferential 
language,  though  the  thing  preferred 
is  not  a  greater  righteousness,  but  a 
greater  beauty  or  a  greater  use.  The 
personal  habits  and  creations,  to  which 
above  all  we  apply  this  phraseology, 
are,  moreover,  the  symbols  of  inward 
character;  and,  though  betraying  pri- 
marily no  more  than  its  cast  of  im- 
agination, suggest  by  implication  the 
probable  presence  of  a  corresponding 
type  of  ethical  preference.  It  is  still, 
therefore,  not  upon  the  phenomenon 
itself,  but  upon  the  personal  source, 
that  the  sentence  of  our  feeling  is 


2.  We  must  then  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  agent's  personality  in 
order  to  scrutinize  more  nearly  the 
precise  point  on  which  our  moral  ap- 
preciation settles.  His  action  we 
may  resolve  into  the  three  main  ele- 
ments of  its  history ;  viz.,  the  impulse 
whence  it  starts,  the  movements 
which  execute  it,  and  the  effects 
that  follow  it.  No  one  can  let  his 
attention  rest  for  a  moment  on  each 
of  these,  without  confessing  that  it  is 
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the  first  alone  which  we  approve  or 
condemn,  and  which  we  accept  as  an 
expression  of  character.  So  long  as 
this  remains,  and  the  spring  of  action 
has  not  changed  its  decree,  our  praise 
or  blame  will  stand  ;  though,  by  some 
arrest  of  execution,  the  intention  is 
frustrated  at  its  birth,  or,  by  a  change 
of  outward  conditions,  the  conse- 
quences are  reversed.  The  holy  pur- 
pose, broken  off  by  paralysis  of  limb, 
or  interrupted  by  sudden  death,  kindles 
our  reverence  as  much  as  the  highest 
triumphs  of  successful  will ;  and  those 
whose  designs  of  love  are  blotted  out 
in  the  darkness  of  some  Calvary  are 
none  the  less  venerated  as  saviours 
by  the  world.  And  who  does  not 
own  the  defence  of  Demosthenes  to 
be  just,  that  the  patriot  and  states- 
man is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  event, 
but  may  yet  have  his  claim  on  grati- 
tude from  a  ruined  country,  and  amid 
the  wreck  of  baffled  plans  ?  Take 
away,  on  the  other  hand,  the  initial 
term,  and  suppose  the  same  succession 
of  events  to  complete  itself  by  other 
means  than  the  originating  purpose ; 
and  the  phenomenon,  thus  mechani- 
cally accomplished,  slips  at  once  from 
ethical  into  natural  history;  and, 
bring  what  it  may  of  good  or  ill,  it  com- 
mands no  love,  and  justifies  no  indig- 
nation. Without  its  prefix  of  impelling 
affection,  the  executive  activities  are 
but  a  muscular  spasm;  and,  though 
they  were  to  conjure  up  all  imagina- 
ble felicities,  would  be  as  little  praise- 
worthy as  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  the  moral 
quality  lies  exclusively  in  the  inner 
spring,  of  which  the  act  is  born. 

3.  Yet,  if  there  were  only  one  such 
spring  of  action  implanted  in  our  na- 
ture, or  allowed  scope  in  our  oppor- 
tunities, it  would  be  no  object  of 
ethical  judgment.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  condemn  any  fury  of  resent- 


ment, if  that  passion  had  the  soul 
entirely  to  itself,  and  there  were  no 
opposing  pleadings  pressing  to  be 
heard  ?  or  any  voracity  of  appetite,  if 
all  consciousness  were  swallowed  up  in 
hunger  ?  The  creatures  below  us  are 
apparently  not  far  from,  this  condition  : 
they  seem  to  be  actually  taken  up  by 
instinct  after  instinct,  each  in  its  turn, 
as  if  there  were  no  other.  They  have, 
therefore,  no  problem ;  and  nothing  is 
possible  to  them  but  to  become  the 
organs  of  each  present  affection,  and 
let  it  hand  them  over  to  the  next.  It 
is  precisely  because  this  is  not  the 
condition  of  our  world,  because  no 
man  is  ever  noble  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  base,  or  the  slave  of 
a  false  service  without  the  offer  of  a 
true,  that  we  look  on  human  charac- 
ter as  on  an  eventful  drama,  full  of 
crises  of  suspense,  and,  as  we  watch 
the  stage,  have  our  hearts  ever  charged 
with  a  sacred  anger  or  a  thankful  joy. 
When,  therefore,  on  seeing  a  human 
impulse  break  into  life,  and  claim  the 
field,  we  clap  our  hands,  and  cry,  "  Well 
done ! "  we  always  see  a  rival  near;  and, 
knowing  what  conflict  there  may  have 
been  behind  the  scenes,  welcome  the 
victor  as  from  a  battle  won. 

4.  If  this  be  so,  if  it  be  on  these 
conditions  that  our  moral  judgments 
are  passed,  one  weighty  controversy 
may  be  at  once  discharged.  Where, 
it  has  been  asked,  is  the  birth-place, 
where  the  earliest  school,  of  our  moral 
sentiments  ?  Do  we  gather  them 
from  the  influence  of  our  fellow-men  ? 
Are  they  the  infection  of  education, 
the  copy  of  social  opinion  ?  Are  they 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  will  of  prede- 
cessors and  companions,  mere  rules, 
made  in  their  interest,  and  enforced 
by  the  sanction  of  their  power  ?  Or 
are  they  native  to  our  own  mind,  and 
a  true  home-growth  upon  the  personal 
field  ?  In  other  words,  are  the  pri- 
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mary  verdicts  passed  upon  our  fellows, 
or  upon  ourselves  ?  One  simple  test 
would  seem  to  decide  this  question. 
If  the  moral  criticism  express  the 
view  we  take  of  others'  conduct,  if  it 
is  from  this  as  a  beginning  that  our 
sentiments  of  right  build  themselves 
up,  they  must  fasten  their  approval  or 
contempt  upon  what  an  observer  can 
see  and  feel  of  the  action  which  they 
judge, —  upon  its  visible  characteristics 
of  good  and  ill.  Not  till  it  has  quitted 
the  agent's  personality,  and  has  gone 
abroad  into  the  light,  charged  with 
benefit  or  injury,  will  it  be  qualified 
to  earn  our  praise  or  reprobation. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  to  these  outwardly  percepti- 
ble features  of  its  history,  but  exclu- 
sively to  its  hidden  springs  within, 
that  our  sentence  addresses  itself: 
there  alone  it  is  that  we  discern  the 
clean  and  unclean,  the  worthy  and  the 
base.  Where,  then,  do  we  learn  these 
appreciations  ?  What  should  we  know 
of  these  viewless  seats  of  character  if 
we  could  only  look  out  of  our  eyes  at 
the  movements  of  other  men  ?  How 
could  we  ever  interpret  the  moral 
meaning  of  these  signs,  any  more 
than  a  bird  could  understand  the 
tears  of  compunction,  or  the  uplifted 
look  of  prayer,  if  the  key  were  not 
within  us,  in  the  motive  affections  of 
our  own  hearts  ?  It  is  on  the  home 
enclosure,  within  the  private  plot  of 
our  own  consciousness,  that  we  make 
acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  ac- 
tion, and  are  forced  to  see  them  as 
they  are ;  and  if  here  it  is  that  we 
discern  the  sacredness  and  the  sin, 
our  primary  school  of  morals  lies  with- 
in ourselves,  and  we  may  dismiss,  as 
a  play  of  ingenious  fiction,  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  our  own  conscience 
as  a  reflection  of  other  men's  looks, 
and  to  elaborate  the  delicate  sanctities 
of  private  duty  out  of  the  coarse  fibre 


of  public  self-interest.  That  our  fel- 
lows make  demands  upon  us,  that 
they  expect  us  to  be  just  and  true 
and  merciful,  is  a  secondary  phenome- 
non, which  could  have  no  place  did 
they  not  presume  us  first  to  make  the 
demand  upon  ourselves ;  and  their 
suffrages,  however  coercive,  would 
speak  to  us  with  no  inward  weight 
did  they  not  issue  from  a  moral  appre- 
hension like  our  own,  and  reproduce 
from  kindred  witnesses  the  verdict,  or 
the  surmises,  of  our  hearts.  The  the- 
ory is  not  only  an  opprobrium  to  phi- 
losophy, but  a  poison  to  the  world, 
which  assumes  that,  to  begin  with, 
men  know  nothing  but  the  sentient 
difference  between  pleasure  and  pain ; 
and  set  themselves,  in  default  of  dis- 
tinctions more  august,  to  work  it  up 
by  artifice  into  semblance  of  a.  thing 
divine,  virtually  saying  to  each  other, 
"  See !  there  is  no  conscience  here. 
Come,  let  us  make  an  image  in  its 
likeness,  and  build  it  of  the  clay  of 
our  own  wishes,  and  gild  it  over  as  a 
god ;  and  we  will  set  it  on  the  plain, 
where  all  men  shall  see  it,  and  at  the 
sound  of  our  trumpet  they  shall  bow 
down  and  worship  it."  When  such 
illusions  have  come  to  the  end  await- 
ing all  idolatries,  we  shall  return  to 
the  simpler  speech  of  less  ingenious 
times:  "Brothers,  we  have  all  one 
conscience  here.  Come,  let  us  confess 
together  what  it  would  have  from  us ; 
and,  to  help  its  weakness  in  each,  let 
us  declare  its  claims  on  all,  and  gather 
the  divine  voices,  scattered  as  they 
are,  into  a  chorus  of  right  for  our 
community."  Society,  once  tempted 
by  flattery  to  believe  itself  the  source 
of  moral  law,  is  ever  sliding  towards 
dissolution ;  but,  while  reverently  liv- 
ing as  its  product  and  its  organ,  be- 
comes ever  firmer  and  more  glorious. 
5.  If  it  be  the  innes  spring  of  ac- 
tion to  which  all  ethical  quality  at- 
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taclies,  —  and  even  then,  only  on  condi- 
tion that  it  is  not  there  alone,  —  our 
moral  constitution  reduces  itself  to 
the  simplest  form :  it  'stands  clear  at 
once  of  every  mystery,  and  of  every 
arbitrary  pretension  supposed  to  be 
chargeable  on  the  doctrine  of  a  moral 
faculty.  It  is  all  contained  in  this : 
that,  as  the  instinctive  impulses  turn 
up  within  us,  one  after  another,  and 
two  or  more  come  into  presence  of 
each  other,  they  report  to  us  their 
relative  worth ;  and  we  intuitively 
know  the  better  from  the  worse.  The 
hungry  child,  who  is  ready  to  satisfy 
his  appetite  without  a  restraining 
thought,  no  sooner  falls  in  with  some 
Lazarus,  fainting  with  starvation,  than 
he  feels  in  a  moment  the  higher  claim 
of  pity,  and  either  parts  with  the  un- 
tasted  meal,  or,  if  not,  finds  it  made 
bitter  by  compunction.  An  irasci- 
ble mother,  fretted  with  her  cares, 
and  venting  herself  upon  the  nearest 
vexation,  strikes  her  idiot  boy,  and  he 
falls  beneath  the  unintelligible  wound. 
With  what  instant  anguish  does  she 
know  how  much  meaner  is  the  auger 
she  has  indulged  than  the  compassion 
she  has  forgot !  Such  examples  are 
types  of  all  our  native  self-judgments. 
And  the  consciousness  we  have  of  the 
relative  excellence  of  the  several  in- 
stincts and  affections  which  compete 
for  our  will  —  a  consciousness  insep- 
arable from  the  experience  of  each  as 
it  comes  into  comparison  with  another, 
but  incomplete  till  we  have  rung  the 
changes  on  them  all  —  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  conscience.  The 
moral  faculty,  therefore,  is  not  any  ap- 
prehension of  invisible  qualities  in 
external  actions,  not  any  partition  of 
them  into  the  absolutely  good  and 
absolutely  evil,  not  any  intellectual 
testing  of  them  by  rules  of  congruity, 
or  balances  of  utility,  but  a  recogni- 
tion, at  their  very  source,  of  a  scale 


of  relative  values  lying  within  our- 
selves, and  introducing  a  preferential 
character  throughout  the  countless 
combinations  of  our  possible  activity. 
I  will  presently  consider  what  is  the 
nature,  and  what  the  religious  signifi- 
cance, of  that  moral  authority  which 
thus  opens  upon  us.  But,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  this  topic,  I  would  pause 
for  a  moment  on  a  single  aspect  of 
our  exposition. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which  we  have  traced,  we 
see  how  it  is  that  all  great  moral  na- 
tures instinctively  turn  inwards  ;« and 
by  their  native  thirst  for  divine  knowl- 
edge are  carried  to  the  fountains  of 
self-knowledge.  There  it  is,  in  the 
secret  glades  of  thought  and  motive, 
that  the  springs  of  life  arise,  and  the 
distinctive  lights  and  shadows  of  good 
and  ill  are  seen  to  play ;  and  thither 
is  the  soul  invariably  led  by  the  ge- 
nius of  duty.  Even  amid  the  bril- 
liant distractions  of  Athens,  it  was  to 
this  centre  that  Socrates  retreated 
from  the  speculations  of  science,  and 
the  dazzling  ambitions  of  men,  and 
disciplined  himself  to  be  the  martyr 
of  the  first  ethical  philosophy,  and 
the  father  of  all  others.  Under  the 
weight  of  empire,  it  was  the  chief 
care  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  commune 
with  his  own  heart ;  and  from  that 
silent  converse  he  brought  a  strength 
and  harmony  of  virtue  which  shames 
the  whole  calendar  of  saints.  As 
soon  as  the  religion  of  Christ  had 
had  time  to  make  itself  felt,  and  to 
fix  its  spirit  legibly  in  the  hymn,  the 
prayer,  the  literature,  of  the  faith,  the 
unsuspected  contents  of  the  human 
soul  seemed  to  pour  themselves  forth 
in  a  flood  of  pathetic  confession,  and 
to  open  resources  for  a  new  and  deep- 
er drama  of  life.  And,  compare 
where  we  will  the  expression  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  civilization,  in 
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their  epics,  their  tragedies,  their  art, 
or  their  philosophy,  the  relative  in- 
terest of  the  outward  world  pales  in 
the  later  ages  hefore  the  inner  mys- 
teries of  our  own  nature.  The  broad 
canvas  of  history  fascinates  us  less 
than  the  cabinet-portrait  of  biogra- 
phy with  its  silent  lips  and  meaning 
eyes ;  and,  through  the  pomp  of 
statesmanship  and  the  din  of  revolu- 
tion, we  pierce  with  eager  search  to 
the  play  of  individual  passion  and 
the  conflict  of  personal  character. 
This  reflective  tendency,  this  retire- 
ment within,  is  due  to  the  hidden 
sense  rather  than  the  open  discovery 
that  here  is  the  true  seat  of  law, — the 
place  of  judgment,  whence  there  is  no 
appeal.  And  hence  it  is  never  in 
light  mood,  with  noisy  and  jaunty 
step,  but  with  hushed  breath,  and  on 
the  tiptoe  of  silence,  that  we  draw 
near  to  look  into  these  inner  circles 
of  the  soul.  Elsewhere,  we  can  go 
familiarly  in  and  out,  and  take  our 
notes  of  what  we  find,  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  humor  of  the  hour : 
but  there  we  know  there  is  a  sanctu- 
ary /  and  ere  we  reach  it,  an  invisi- 
ble incense  breathes  upon  our  hearts, 
and  subdues  us  into  involuntary  wor- 
ship! While  the  mere  external  study 
of  men,  the  scrutiny  of  them  by  in- 
tellectual eye-sight,  is  the  constant 
source  of  cynical  illusion,  meditative 
self-knowledge  is  the  true  school  of 
reverence,  of  sympathy,  of  hope, 
of  immovable  humility ;  for  there  we 
see,  side  by  side,  what  we  are  and 
what  we  ought  to  be,  —  of  unquench- 
able aspiration  ;  for  there,  too,  we 
meet,  spirit  to  spirit,  the  almighty 
Holiness  that  lifts  us  to  himself. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  self- 
knowledge  which  is  the  special  pre- 
rogative of  man  is  his  latest,  as  it  is  his 
highest,  gain.  And  hence  the  simple 
programme  of  his  moral  nature,  though 


living  in  him  in  lines  of  light,  re- 
mains unread  ;  and  its  very  existence 
is  as  much  disputed  as  if  it  were  in- 
visible. There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this.  The  truth  is  too  near  for  the 
average  eye  to  see  it ;  and  the  vision, 
accommodated  to  outward  things, 
overlooks  what  presses  more  closely 
on  itself.  If  -  men  could  be  quietly 
consulted  one  by  one,  taken  into  the 
closet  of  some  Socratic  questioner, 
schooled  in  reaching  the  confessional 
of  thought,  they  would  readily  be 
made  aware  of  their  inward  discern- 
ment of  ethical  differences  among 
their  own  incentives,  and  would  own 
a  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart. 
Were  there  only  this  private  witness 
of  personal  consciousness,  the  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  be  all  one  way. 
But  they  go  out  into  the  public  streets, 
and  watch  the  variegated  stream  of 
population  intent  on  different  ends ; 
they  frequent  the  courts,  and  listen  to 
the  contending  pleas  for  a  right  sus- 
pended between  the  two;  they  ob- 
serve a  nation,  whose  noblest  citizens 
confront  each  other  under  the  oppo- 
site banners  of  law  and  revolution ; 
they  scrutinize  history,  and  find  the 
sanctioned  usages  of  one  age  become 
the  crimes  of  another ;  and,  amid  the 
din  of  this  distracted  field,  the  au- 
thority which  looked  so  clear  within 
seems  lost  in  lawlessness  without :  all 
uniformity  of  rule  is  broken  up,  and 
of  any  consentaneous  moral  faculty 
not  a  trace  remains.  The  throng  of 
conflicting  phenomena  gives  noisy  an- 
swer to  the  silent  inward  pleadings ; 
and  the  secret  conviction  of  a  divine 
order,  known  to  all,  is  beaten  down  by 
the  confession  of  the  world.  Where, 
it  is  asked,  is  the  pretended  intuition 
of  the  right  in  a  race  which,  by  turns, 
has  consecrated  every  wrong  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  a  moral  faculty  which, 
if  it  can  sleep  while  a  Caligula  or  a 
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Borgia  triumphs,  and  saints  are 
hunted  down  by  inquisitors,  and  su- 
perstition plays  off  its  pitiless  cruel- 
ties, is  no  better  than  a  moral  inca- 
pacity ?  -  Who  would  trust  himself  to 
the  conscience  of  an  African  savage 
or  a  Mexican  chief?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  a  standard  which  is  constant  for 
no  two  places  or  times  must  be  the 
arbitrary  creation  of  social  necessity, 
the  crystallization  of  traditional  pre- 
judice and  usage,  passing  from  the 
public  fashion  into  the  private  feel- 
ing, and  calling  itself  indigenous 
there,  because  not  knowing  whence  it 
is? 

These  considerations  would  have 
great  weight  against  any  doctrine  of 
conscience  which  set  it  up  as  an  in- 
fallible oracle,  able  to  pronounce  at 
sight  on  the  ethical  character  of  ex- 
ternal actions.  Men,  under  such 
guidance,  would  have  their  moral  per- 
ceptions perfect  at  once,  and  uniform 
everywhere,  and  could  add  nothing 
by  way  of  growth  or  history,  except 
so  far  as,  with  changing  conditions, 
new  lines  of  possible  action  came  be- 
fore them.  But  if  conscience  is 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  criti- 
cism of  outward  action,  if  it  be  taken 
simply  for  the  sense  we  have  of  a  bet- 
ter and  worse  among  our  inward 
springs  of  conduct,  not  only  is  its 
existence  compatible  with  the  con- 
flicting judgments  of  mankind  and 
the  cross-lights  on  the  field  of  history, 
but  it  affords  the  simplest  key  to 
these,  showing  precisely  how  they 
arise,  and  exhibiting  them  as  the  di- 
rect and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
very  plan  of  our  mental  constitution. 
For  instance :  — 

1.  The  limited  range  of  conscience 
among  barbarous  tribes  and  people 
everywhere  of  immature  humanity  is 
precisely  what  we  should  expect,  when 
we  remember  how  few  are  the  influ- 
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ences  which  have  play  in  their  life ; 
and  how  scanty,  therefore,  is  the  set 
of  moral  differences  to  which  their 
feeling  has  yet  been  introduced.  Our 
nature  opens  and  turns  out  its  forces 
only  by  degrees.  There  is  an  infancy 
for  the  race  as  well  as  for  the  individ- 
ual ;  and,  as  nearly  one-third  of  life 
must  pass  ere  the  child  succeeds  to 
the  passions  and  problems  of  the  man, 
so,  in  the  first  attempt  at  society,  and  in 
its  more  retired  parts,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  human  dynamics  sleep.  A 
small  number  of  private  instincts  and 
affections  appear  upon  the  stage,  and 
conduct  the  action  of  the  piece ;  and 
since,  even  of  these,  one  is  usually  off 
before  another  is  on,  the  inner  life  is 
rather  a  succession  than  a  conflict 
of  powers ;  and  there  is  little  of  that 
comparison  and  strife  of  incentives 
from  which  the  moral  self-conscious- 
ness is  born.  The  Indian  who,  in  a 
fit  of  suspicion,  takes  the  life  of  his 
faithful  wife  or  son,  discovers  with  re- 
morse how  much  nobler  is  the  affec- 
tion he  has  insulted  than  the  fear  he 
has  obeyed.  Or,  perhaps,  in  the  hot 
blood  of  victory,  he  tortures  his  cap- 
tive till  some  look  of  piteous  agony 
pierces  to  the  seat  of  pity  in  his  heart, 
and  he  finds  something  to  which  re- 
venge itself  must  yield.  But  among 
these  rudiments  of  a  moral  life,  his 
years  of  simple  experience  pass  away, 
and  all  the  higher  terms  on  the  scale 
of  human  incentive  remain  undis- 
covered overhead,  so  that  the  very 
materials  are  invisible  of  the  problems 
which  they  present ;  and  to  seek  a 
verdict  on  them  from  his  moral  sense 
would  be  like  carrying  into  the  nur- 
sery questions  of  political  libel  or  in- 
ternational law.  Within  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  existence,  so  far  as  it  has 
emerged  from  the  dominion  of  succes- 
sive instincts,  and  fallen  under  the 
rules  of  a  comparing  consciousness, 
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I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  mistakes  or  inverts  the  claims  of 
his  few  natural  affections. 

2.  The  apparent  discrepancies  of 
ethical  judgment  by  which,  in  differ- 
ent societies,  the  hero  and  the  criminal 
change  places,  are  also  the  necessary 
result  of  the  unequal  development  of 
a  uniform  moral  consciousness.  To 
convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  every  verdict 
of  approval  is  passed,  not  upon  the 
action,  but  on  its  spring ;  and  is,  more- 
over, not  absolute,  but  simply  relative 
and  preferential.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, you  try  to  settle  the  worth  of  any 
case  of  conduct,  your  eye  fastens  at 
once  upon  the  feeling  whence  it  has 
obviously  sprung;  and  this,  for  the 
purposes  of  estimate,  you  set  side  by 
side  with  that  other  feeling  which  you 
take  to  be  its  alternative,  sure  to  have 
the  field  if  its  competitor  withdraw. 
Our  sentence  of  approval,  then,  though 
it  bears  an  absolute  look,  and  only 
says,  "The  thing  is  right"  really 
means  no  more  than  the  comparative 
decision,  "  This  is  better  than  that." 
Suppose  that,  meanwhile,  I  have  been 
pondering  the  same  case ;  that  I  have 
referred  it,  like  yourself,  to  its  true 
incentive ;  but  that  I  have  imagined 
a  different  alternative,  and  therefore 
instituted  a  different  comparison,  not, 
as  in  your  deliberations,  with  the 
term  immediately  below,  but  with  the 
term  immediately  above  :  is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  contradict  you,  and 
say,  "  The  thing  is  wrong  "  ?  And 
is  it  not  plain  that,  flat  as  the  contra- 
diction seems,  it  is  not  real  ?  since 
my  assertion  that  B.  is  worse  than  C. 
is  no  reply  to  yours,  that  B.  is  better 
than  A.  To  both  of  us,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature,  a  suppressed 
term  of  comparison  is  indispensable ; 
and  if  that  term  should  be  not  the 
same  for  you  and  for  me,  our  minds 


will  never  meet,  and  we  shall  deliver 
judgments  on  different  problems, 
though  in  form  the  one  decree  affirms 
precisely  what  the  other  denies.  I 
know  of  no  seeming  discordances  of 
ethical  opinion  which  do  not  readily 
resolve  themselves  under  the  appli- 
cation of  this  formula.  Nothing  is 
more  revolting  to  us  in  the  Greek  civ- 
ilization than  the  sacrifice  of  the  weak- 
ly and  infirm  by  the  exposure  of 
infants  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  old. 
We  treat  it  as  sheer  inhumanity  and 
irreverence,  selfishly  inflicted  on  help- 
less victims  in  riddance  of  a  burden 
of  troublesome  but  sacred  cares.  We 
carry  to  it  our  Christian  estimate  of 
the  individual  soul  and  its  trust  of 
life,  —  a  trust  which  no  maimed  condi- 
tions, no  sorrowful  lot,  no  waiting  for 
release,  can  ever  cancel  or  disappoint : 
we  think  how  large  a  part  of  social 
duty  is  constituted  by  the  humanities 
which  shelter  the  weak  and  nurse 
the  sick  and  care  for  them  that  have 
none  to  help  j  and  that  all  this  should 
be  cast  away  in  order  that  the  strong 
may  be  stronger,  and  lives  too  bril- 
liant should  lose  their  shadows,  fills 
us  with  indignant  horror.  But  in 
this  we  proceed  upon  comparisons 
which  were  impossible  to  the  Greek  ; 
whilst  he  acted  on  a  view  of  the  world 
impossible  to  us'.  Life,  death,  the 
world,  the  individual,  stood  before 
him  in  relations  which  have  passed 
from  our  sympathy,  —  almost  from  our 
apprehension.  He  inverted  our  order 
of  reverence.  The  State  was  to  em- 
body for  him  the  divine  perfection  of 
the  Kosmos,  and  its  single  components 
were  to  be  used  like  the  seed-corn, 
or  burned  like  the  weeds,  according 
as  they  could  adorn  it  with  the  beau- 
ty of  their  growth,  or  cleanse  it  by 
their  swift  decay.  He  recognized  no 
rights  in  the  personal  life  which 
could  stand  up  against  the  wholesome- 
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ness  of  the  cominunitjr ;  and  no  duties, 
except  to  yield  itself  unreservedly  as 
the  orgafn,  or  remove  itself  as  the  ob- 
struction, of  the  public  good.  For 
one  who  was  disabled  from  serving 
the  commonwealth,  there  was  no  trust, 
no  sacredness,  no  business,  here  :  he 
could  remain  only  to  discover  himself 
a  cumberer  of  the  ground ;  and  it  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  required, 
whether  from  himself  or  from  others, 
*as  guardians  of  the  perfection  of  the 
world,  that  he  should  quit  the  scene 
which  he  deformed.  In  this  view 
the  sacrifice  was  made,  not  to  self  and 
private  ease,  but  to  an  ideaj  of  public 
good  and  divine  order ;  and  the  thing 
sacrificed  was  not  that  solemn  oppor- 
tunity, that  inalienable  trust,  which 
to  us  the  probationary  plot  must  ever 
be  of  even  the  poorest  cottiers  in  this 
husbandry  of  God,  but  a  mere  ship- 
•  wrecked  position  on  barren  sands, 
where  not  a  green  thing  would  grow, 
and  the  circling  sea  cut  off  the  con- 
tinents of  hope  and  love.  The  terms 
of  the  comparison,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  in  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  mind  being  thus  dif- 
ferent, it  is  no  wonder  that  answers 
seemingly  conflicting  are  given  to 
questions  really  different. 

In  truth,  it  is  only  by  thus  retiring 
inward  to  the  preconceptions  and  sen- 
timents from  which  action  is  assumed 
to  spring;  only,  therefore,  by  consult- 
ing the  moral  consciousness  itself, 
that  these  startling  contrarieties  of 
judgment  can  at  all  be  understood. 
If  we  went  by  the  external  effects  of 
action  alone,  approving  of  what  did 
good,  condemning  what  did  harm,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  violent  revolutions  of  ethical 
opinion.  For  the  outward  conse- 
quences do  not,  like  the  inner  springs, 
change  their  adjustment  and  rela- 
tion from  age  to  age :  they  are  pal- 


pable and  measurable  alike  to  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  to  Aristotle 
and  to  Mill ;  and  if  the  materials  and 
the  method  of  solution  were  thus  im- 
partially present  to  all  observers,  the 
opposite  answers  would  hopelessly 
perplex  us,  and  would  but  hand  over 
the  imputation  against  the  consistency 
of  conscience  to  stand  as  a  charge 
against  the  uniformity  of  reason. 

3.  The  gradual  growth  of  moral 
discernment,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  takes  place,  are  also  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  preferential  character 
ascribed  to  it.  Till  a  spring  of  action 
appears  upon  the  field  and  disputes 
possession  of  us  with  another,  it  has 
no  place  in  our  estimate  at  all ;  and 
when  it  has  begun  to  visit  us,  it  has 
to  pass  through  its  circle  of  compar- 
isons with  prior  occupants  before  it 
can  fall  into  order  with  the  rest.  We 
are  far  on  in  our  career  before  the 
whole  of  even  the  primitive  series  of 
impulses,  e.  g.,  the  parental  affection, 
can  have  found  us  out.  And,  by 
various  partnerships  among  these,  as 
well  as  by  conversion,  through  our 
self-consciousness,  of  the  instinctive 
into  the  prudential,  new  and  mixed 
incentives  (e.  g.,  the  love  of  power, 
the  sense  of  veracity,  devotion  to  our 
country)  are  perpetually  added,  so  as 
to  enrich  the  contents  of  our  nature 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  moral 
existence.  And  what  is  it  that  quick- 
ens these  elements  into  life?  Is  it 
in  solitude  that,  like  bubbles  set  free 
from  the  bottom  of  some  sleeping 
pool,  they  one  by  one  rise  to  the  sur- 
face ?  No  :  it  is  in  the  eddy  and  the 
flow  of  life,  as  it  chafes  in  its  chan- 
nel, and  is  turned  by  the  rock,  and 
ventures  its  leap,  that  all  the  force 
and  the  effervescence  come  out.  We 
find  our  proper  personality  only  in 
society;  and  it  is  by  exposure  to 
the  light  of  other  consciences  that 
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the  colors  of  our  own  steal  forth. 
Especially  is  it  the  play  of  inequality 
in  the  characters  around  us,  the  re- 
pulsion of  those  below,  the  attraction 
of  those  above,  our  level,  that  wakes 
up  the  forces  of  our  proper  nature, 
and,  by  compelling  us  to  define  our 
aspirations,  turns  the  blind  tracks  of 
habit  into  the  luminous  path  of  a 
spiritual  career.  Am  I  thrown  among 
associates  who  breathe  a  lower  atmos- 
phere, and  who  appeal  to  incentives 
which  in  my  heart  I  cannot  honor  as 
-the  best?  My  secret  ideal  stands 
before  me  as  it  never  did  before  ;  and, 
in  my  compunction  if  I  am  weak, 
in  my  resolution  if  I  am  strong,  its 
Authority  looks  down  upon  me  with 
living  eyes  of  pity  or  of  help.  Am 
I  admitted  into  the  company  of 
greater  and  purer  men,  who  move 
among  the  upper  springs  of  life ;  who 
aim  at  what  had  scarcely  visited  my 
dreams;  who  hold  themselves,  with 
freest  sacrifice,  at  the  disposal  of  affec- 
tions known  to  me  only  by  momentary 
flash ;  who  rise  above  the  fears  that 
darken  me,  and  do  the  duties  that 
shame  me,  and  bear  the  sorrows  that 
break  me  down  ?  The  whole  secret 
and  sanctity  of  life  seem  to  burst  upon 
me  at  once ;  and  I  find  how  near  the 
ground  is  the  highest  I  have  touched, 
and  how  the  steps  of  possibility  as- 
cend, and  pass  away,  and  lose  them- 
selves in  heaven.  This  is  the  disci- 
pline, this  the  divine  school,  for  the 
unfolding  of  our  moral  nature, — the 
appeal  df  character  without  to  charac- 
ter within.  The  sacred  poem  of  our 
own  hearts,  with  its  passionate  hymns, 
its  quiet  prayers,  is  writ  in  invisible 
ink;  and  only  when  the  lamp  of 
other  lives  brings  its  warm  light  near 
do  the  lines  steal  out,  and  give  their 
music  to  the  voice,  their  solemn  mean- 
ing to  the  soul.  In  this  sense  of 
interdependence  we  do,  undoubtedly, 


owe  our  moral  sentiment  largely  to 
o.thers  ;  but  only  because  they,  too, 
bear  that  about  them  which  we  re-  ' 
vere  or  abhor,  and  their  character 
serves  as  the  mirror  of  our  own.  In 
a  world  morally  constituted)  where 
the  authority  of  conscience  has  at 
least  its  implicit  presence  in  every 
mind,  the  ethical  action  and  re-action 
of  men  upon  each  other  will  be  infi- 
nite, and  will  so  far  prevail  over  the 
solitary  force  of  the  individual  nature," 
that  no  one,  however  exceptionally 
great,  will  escape  all  relation  to  the 
general  level  of  his  time.  The  depen- 
dence, then,  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness for  its  growth  upon  society  is  in- 
cident to  its  very  nature.  But  to 
suppose,  on  this  account,  that,  if  it 
were  not  there  at  all,  society  could 
generate  it,  and,  by  skilful  financier- 
ing with  the  exchanges  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  could  turn  a  sentient  world  into  . 
a  moral  one,  will  never  cease  to  be  an 
insolvent  theory,  which  makes  provis- 
ion for  no  obligation :  never,  so  long 
as  it  is  true  that  out  of  nothing  noth- 
ing comes. 

4.  As  the  growth  of  conscience,  so 
its  decline  takes  place  in  the  manner 
we  should  expect,  if  it  be  a  natural 
valuation  of  our  springs  of  action  as 
they  arise.  When  some  affection 
higher  than  your  wont  has  dawned 
upon  you,  and  claimed  you  with  its 
divine  appeal,  if  you  simply  recog- 
nize the  call,  and,  cost  what  it  may, 
go  whither  it  may  lead,  though  the 
feet  may  bleed  and  the  strength  may 
droop,  your  mind  is  clear  with  a  new 
serenity  and  repose.  The  tension  of 
anxiety  is  gone,  the  care  for  opinion 
dies  away,  and,  by  this  step  of  eleva- 
tion, you  pass  into  harmony  with  the 
'very  heart  of  things.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  stifle  or  defy  the 
appeal,  and  cling  to  the  ease  of  your 
low  level,  you  are  torn  with  keen  mis- 
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ery,  while  the  angel  and  the  fiend  are  which  we  consciously  commit,  but  by 
contending  for  you,  and  then  sickened  the  lost  sanctities  which  we  have 
with  self-contempt,  when  the  strife  is  driven  into  the  wastes  of  the  uncon- 
over,  and  you  have  sent  the  sacred  scious  and  invisible, 
messenger  back  to  heaven.  The  di-  On  the  whole,  then,  the  moral  phe- 
vine  importunity  will  not  return,  or,  nomena  of  life,  including  those  which 
at  least,  can  never  speak  again  in  are  thought  least  reconcilable  with 
that  warning  voice,  without  reproach  an  intuitive  discernment  of  ethical 
which  you  could  scarce  refuse  to  hear;  differences,  receive  from  it  a  fair  in- 
and,  in  its  absence,  your  shame  and  terpretation.  Its  objective  meaning, 
compunction  will  tire  themselves  out :  the  religious  significance  of  its  felt 
the  organs  of  your  moral  life,  impaired  authority,  must  still  be  reserved  for 
by  the  shock,  protect  themselves  from  separate  treatment.  Meanwhile,  I 
future  pain  by  becoming  benumbed,  take  leave  of  the  present  part  of  my 
and  refusing  to  give  such  delicate  subject  with  one  comment  more : 
response  again  ;  and,  while  your  tha.t  each  spring  of  action  should 
cheerfulness  comes  back  at  one  en-  bring  with  it,  on  its  first  encounter 
trance,  your  nobler  hope  goes  out  at  with  another  in  our  mind,  a  report, 
the  other.  With  disuse  and  rejection,  there  and  then,  of  its  relative  author- 
the  higher  springs  retire  and  vanish  ity,  is  suitable,  nay,  indispensable,  to 
out  of  sight,  not  only  abandoning  us  our  position  as  responsible  beings, 
to  our  poor  performance,  but  lowering  Unless  and  until  I  know  the  right, 
the  range  of  our  very  problems,  and  you  cannot  call  me  to  account  for  the 
leaving  us  with  a  sinking  standard  wrong.  If  I  am  to  pilot  my  ship 
for  our  thought  as  well  as  an  enfee-  through  waters  I  have  never  trav- 
bled  vigor  in  our  will.  While  your  ersed,  you  must  spread  the  chart  be- 
face  is  turned  upwards,  and,  on  the  fore  me,  and  forewarn  me  of  the  shal- 
angel-ladder,  you  are  climbing  nearer  lows  and  the  reefs.  It  will  not  do  to 
heaven,  there  are,  even  at  midnight,  let  me  learn  my  lesson  from  experi- 
lights  on  the  steps  above  to  show  the  ence,  and  fling  me  upon  observation 
way;  but  once  look  downwards,  and  of  the  stars,  and  soundings  of  the 
mingle  with  the  descending  troop,  and  ship,  beneath,  perhaps,  the  blackened 
one  by  one  the  lights  go  out  aloft,  and  heavens,  and  on  the  wildest  sea  :  un- 
there  is  darkness  overhead;  and,  by  less  you  would  have  me  shipwrecked 
mere  invitation  of  relative  brightness,  into  skill,  I  must  be  taught  the  coast, 
you  reverse  the  direction  of  your  eye,  and  have  my  insight,  ere  I  step  on 
and  your  foot  is  drawn  to  the  step  board.  The  foresight  of  prudence 
below.  A  moving  nature,  with  its  may  wait  for  experience,  and  gather 
attractions  set  upon  an  ascending  its  breadth  and  refinement  by  de- 
scale, must  either  rise  or  sink:  nor,  greesj  for,  during  the  process,  we  can 
in  such  a  constitution  of  things,  is  but  smart  for  our  blunders,  and  are 
there  any  fact  more  natural  and  more  involved  in  no  sin ;  and  often  enough 
awful  than  the  " blindness  in  part"  we  learn  best  when  we  are  pupils  of 
which  is  incurred  by  all  unfaithful-  our  own  mistakes.  But,  while  intel- 
ness :  so  that  as  our  actual  becomes  ligence  comes  out  at  the  end  of  action, 
meaner,  our  possibility  itself  con-  moral  discernment  must  be  ready  at 
tracts ;  and  our  debt  of  responsibility  its  beginning,  and  be  beforehand 
is  ever  growing,  not  only  by  the  sin  with  the  earliest  problem  that  can 
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arise ;  nor  can  it  be  that  the  wisdom  accordingly,  it  is  (within  its  range) 
needed  for  the  first  occasions  of  ethi-  the  clearest  and  the  tenderest  in  the 
cal  experience  is  itself  left  to  be  the  dawn  of  life,  while,  as  yet,  the  haze 
product  of  experience.  On  a  journey  of  unfaithfulness  is  thin,  and  no  gath- 
so  momentous,  which  can  never  be  ering  clouds  of  guilt  taint  and  inter- 
retraced,  and  on  which  the  soul  has  cept  the  purity  ot  its  light.  And  it 
its  one  chance  of  ascending  to  the  is  a  sad  substitute  when,  in  later 
high  fountains  of  humanity,  and  sur-  years,  the  native  insight  is  replaced 
mounting  the  Alpine  glories  of  the  by  the  sharp  foresight,  and  we  coin- 
world,  it  were  a  poor  consolation  for  pute,  with  wisdom,  the  way  which  \ve 
missing  the  passes,  and  being  lost  should  take  in  love.  Are  we  never 
amid  the  swamps,  that,  at  the  end  of  to  blend  the  fresh  heart  of  childhood 
her  wanderings  she  had  learned  the  and  the  large  mind  of  age,  and  so 
way.  No  :  skill  and  prudence  are  recover  the  lost  harmonies  of  life  ? 
found;  but  conscience  is  given.  And, 


A  REMINISCENCE   OF  TROY. 

FROM    THE    SCHOLIAST. 

IT  was  the  ninth  year  of  the  Trojan  war, — 

A  tedious  pull  at  best : 
A  lot  of  us  were  sitting  by  the  shore,  — 

Tydides,  Phocas,  Castor,  and  the  rest,  — 
Some  whittling  shingles,  and  some  stringing  bows, 
And  cutting  up  our  friends,  and  cutting  up  our  foes. 

Down  from  the  tents  above  there  came  a  man, 
Who  took  a  camp-stool  by  Tydides'  side. 

He  joined  our  talk,  and,  pointing  to  the  pan 
Upon  the  embers  where  our  pork  was  fried, 

Said  he  would  eat  the  onions  and  the  leeks, 

But  that  fried  pork  was  food  not  fit  for  Greeks. 

"Look  at  the  men  of  Thebes,"  he  said,  "and  then 

Look  at  those  cowards  in  the  plains  below  : 
You  see  how  ox-like  are  the  ox-fed  men  ; 

You  see  how  sheepish  mutton-eaters  grow. 
Stick  to  this  vegetable  food  of  mine  : 
Men  who  eat  pork,  grunt,  root,  and  sleep,  like  swine." 

Some  laughed,  and  some  grew  mad,  and  some  grew  red 
The  pork  was  hissing ;  but  his  point  was  clear. 

Still  no  one  answered  him,  till  Nestor  said, 
"  One  inference  that  I  would  draw  is  here : 

You  vegetarians,  who  thus  educate  us, 

Thus  far  have  turned  out  very  small  potatoes." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
ANCESTRAL    WISDOM. 

I  DID  think  of  having  a  chapter 
about  children  before  finishing  my 
book ;  but  this  is  not  going  to  be  the 
kind  of  chapter  I  thought  of.  Like 
most  mothers,  I  suppose,  I  think  my- 
self an  authority  on  the  subject ;  and 
which  is  to  me  more  assuring  than 
any  judgment  of  my  own,  my  father 
says  that  I  have  been  in  a  measure 
successful  in  bringing  mine  up, — 
only  they're  not  brought  up  very  far 
yet.  Hence  arose  the  temptation  to 
lay  down  a  few  practical  rules  I  had 
proved  and  found  to  answer.  But,  as 
soon  as  I  began  to  contemplate  the 
writing  of  them  down,  I  began  to 
imagine  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  at- 
tempting to  carry  them  out,  and  saw 
what  a  dreadful  muddle  they  would 
make  of  it,  and  what  mischief  would 
thence  lie  at  my  door.  Only  one  thing 
can  be  worse  than  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  rules  whose  principles  are  not  un- 
derstood ;  and  that  is  the  neglect  of 
those  which  are  understood,  and  seen 
to  be  right.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I 
were  to  say  that  corporal  punishment 
was  wholesome,  involving  less  suffering 
than  most  other  punishments,  more 
effectual  in  the  result,  and  leaving  no 
sting  or  sense  of  unkindness  :  whereas 
mental  punishment,  considered  by 
many  to  be  more  refined,  and  therefore 
less  degrading,  was  often  cruel  to  a 
sensitive  child,  and  deadening  to  a 
stubborn  one :  suppose  I  said  this,  and 
a  woman  like  my  Aunt  Mill  icent  were 
to  take  it  up  :  her  whippings  would 
have  no  more  effect  than  if  her  rod 


were  made  of  butterflies'  feathers: 
they  would  be  a  mockery  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  bring  law  into  contempt; 
while  if  a  certain  father  I  know  were 
to  be  convinced  by  my  arguments,  he 
would  fill  his  children  with  terror  of 
him  now,  and  with  hatred  afterwards. 
Of  the  last-mentioned  result  of  severity, 
I  know  at  least  one  instance.  At 
present,  the  father  to  whom  I  refer 
disapproves  of  whipping  even  a  man 
who  has  been  dancing  on  his  wife  with 
hob-nailed  shoes,  because  it  would 
tend  to  brutalize  him.  But  he  taunts 
and  stings,  and  confines  in  solitude  for 
lengthened  periods,  high-spirited  boys, 
—  and  that  for  faults  which  I  should 
consider  very  venial. 

Then,  again,  if  I  were  to  lay  down 
the  rule  that  we  must  be  as  tender  of 
the  feelings  of  our  children  as  if  they 
were  angel-babies,  who  had  to  learn, 
alas !  to  understand  our  rough  ways, 
how  would  that  be  taken  by  a  certain 
French  couple  I  know,  who,  not  ap- 
pearing until  after  the  dinner  to  which 
they  had  accepted  an  invitation  was 
over,  gave  as  the  reason,  that  it  had 
been  quite  out  of  their  power ;  for 
darling  Dcsiree,  their  only  child,  had 
declared  they  shouldn't  go,  and  that 
she  would  cry  if  they  did  :  nay,  went 
so  far  as  to  insist  on  their  going  to 
bed,  which  they  were,  however  reluct- 
ant, compelled  to  do.  They  had  act- 
ually undressed,  and  pretended  to  re- 
tire for  the  night ;  but,  as  soon  as  she 
was  safely  asleep,  rose,  and  joined 
their  friends,  calm  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  abundant  excuse. 

The  marvel  to  me  is  that  so  many 
children  turn  out  so  well. 
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After  all,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  mentioning  a  few  general 
principles  laid  down  hy  my  father. 
They  are  such  as  to  commend  them- 
selves most  to  the  most  practical. 

And  first  for  a  few  negative  ones. 

1.  Never  give  in  to   disobedience ; 
and  never  .threaten  what  you  are  not 
prepared  to  carry  out. 

2.  Never  lose  your  temper.     I   do 
not   say  never  be  angry.     Anger   is 
sometimes     indispensable,    especially 
where  there  has  been  any  thing  mean, 
dishonest,    or   cruel.      But   anger   is 
very  different  from  loss  of  temper. l 

3.  Of  all   things,    never   sneer  at 
them ;  and  be  careful,  even,  how  you 
rally  them. 

4.  Do  not  try  to  work  on  their  feel- 
ings.    Feelings  are   far   too  delicate 
things  to  be  used  for  tools.     It  is  like 
taking  the  mainspring   out  of   your 
watch,  and  notching  it  for  a  saw.     It 
may  be  a  wonderful  saw ;  but  how  fares 
your  watch  ?     Especially  avoid  doing 
so  in  connection  with  religious  things ; 
for  so  you  will  assuredly  deaden  them 
to  all  that  is    finest.     Let   your  feel- 
ings, not  your  efforts  on  theirs,  affect 
them,  with  a  sympathy  the  more  pow- 

1  My  Aunt  Millicent  is  always  saying,  "  I  am 
grieeeved  with  you."  But  the  announcement  begets 
no  sign  of  responsive  grief  on  the  face  of  the  stol- 
id child  before  her.  She  never  whipped  a  child 
in  her  life.  If  she  had,  and  it  had  but  roused 
some  positive  anger  in  the  child,  instead  of  that 
undertone  of  complaint, -which  is  always  oozing 
out  of  every  one  of  them,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  gain.  But  the  poor  lady  is  one  of  the 
whiny-piny  people,  and  must  be  in  preparation  for 
a  development  of  which  I  have  no  prevision.  The 
only  stroke  of  originality  I  thought  I  knew  of  her 
was  this :  to  the  register  of  her  children's  births, 
baptisms,  and  confirmations,  entered  on  a  grand- 
ly-ornamented fly-leaf  of  the  family  Bible,  she  had 
subjoined  the  record  of  every  disease  each  has  had, 
with  the  year,  month,  and  day  (and  in  one  case 
the  hour),  when  each  distemper  made  its  appear- 
ance. After  most  of  the  main  entries,  you  may 
read,"  Cut  his  (or  her)  first  tooth"—  at  such  a 
date.  But,  alas  for  the  originality !  she  has  just 
told  me  that  her  maternal  grandmother  did  the 
same.  How  strange  that  she  and  my  father 
should  have  had  the  same  father !  If  they  had  had 
the  same  mother,  too,  I  should  have  been  utterly 
bewildered. 


erful  that  it  is  not  forced  upon  them  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  avoid  being 
too  English  in  the  hiding  of  your 
feelings.  A  man's  own  family  has  a 
right  to  share  in  his  good  feelings. 

5.  Never  show  that  you  doubt,  ex- 
cept  you   are    able  to   convict.      To 
doubt  an  honest  child  is  to  do  what 
you  can  to  make  a  liar  of  him  ;    and 
to  believe  a  liar,  if  he  is  not  altogether 
shameless,  is  to  shame  him. 

The  common-minded  masters  in 
schools,  who,  unlike  the  ideal  Arnold, 
are  in  the  habit  of  disbelieving  boys, 
have  a  large  share  in  making  the 
liars  they  so  often  are.  Certainly  the 
vileness  of  a  lie  is  not  the  same  in  one 
who  knows  that  whatever  he  says  will 
be  regarded  with  suspicion ;  and  the 
master,  who  does  not  know  an  honest 
boy  after  he  has  been  some  time  in 
his  class,  gives  good  reason  for  doubt- 
ing whether  he  be  himself  an  honest 
man,  and  incapable  of  the  lying  he  is 
ready  to  attribute  to  all  alike. 

This  last  is  my  own  remark,  not 
my  father's.  I  have  an  honest  boy 
at  school,  and  I  know  how  he  fares. 
I  say  honest ;  for  though,  as  a  mother, 
I  can  hardly  expect  to  be  believed,  I 
have  ground  for  believing  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  lie.  I  know  I 
would  rather  he  died  than  lied. 

6.  Instil  no  religious  doctrine  apart 
from  its  duty.     If  it  have  no  duty  as 
its   necessary  embodiment,   the   doc- 
trine may  well  be  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful. 

7.  Do  not  be  hard  on  mere  quar- 
relling, which,  like  a  storm  in  nature, 
is  often  helpful  in  clearing  the  moral 
atmosphere.     Stop  it  by  a  judgment 
between  the  parties.     But  be  severe 
as  to  the  kind  of  quarrelling,  and  the 
temper  shown  in  it.     Especially  give 
no  quarter  to  any  unfairness   arising 
from    greed    or    spite.       Use     your 
strongest  languagewith  regard  to  that. 
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Now  for  a  few  of  my  father's  posi- 
tive rules. 

1.  Always  let  them    come   to  you, 
and  always  hear  what  they  have  to 
say.     If  they  bring  a  complaint,  al- 
ways examine  into   it,   and  dispense 
pure  justice,    and    nothing  but  jus- 
tice. 

2.  Cultivate   a  16 ve  of  giving  fair 
play,     livery  one,  of  course,  likes  to 
receive  fair  play ;  but  no  one  ought 

,  to  be  left  to  imagine,  therefore,  that 
he  loves  fair  play. 

3.  Teach  from  the  very  first,  from 
the    infancy  capable     of   sucking    a 
sugar-plum,  to  share  with  neighbors. 
Never   refuse     the    offering    a   child 
brings  you,  except  you  have   a  good 
reason, —  and  give   it.       And    never 
pretend   to     partake :    that    involves 
hideous   possibilities  in  its  effects  on 
the  child. 

The  necessity  of  giving  a  reason 
for  refusing  a  kindness  has  no  relation 
to  what  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  reason  with 
every  command.  There  is  no  such 
necessity.  Of  course,  there  ought  to 
be  a  reason  in  every  command.  That 
it  may  be  desirable,  sometimes,  to 
explain  it,  is  all  my  father  would 
allow. 

4.  Allow  a  great  deal  of  noise,  — 
as  much  as  is  fairly  endurable ;  but, 
the    moment    they  seem  getting  be- 
yond their  own  control,  stop  the  noise 
at  once.      Also   put   a  stop  at   once 
to  all  fretting  and  grumbling. 

5.  Favor  the  development  of  each 
in    the  direction    of  his    own     bent. 
Help  him  to  develop  himself,  but  do 
not  push  development.     To  do  so  is 
most  dangerous. 

6.  Mind  the  moral  nature,  and  it 
will  take  care  of  the  intellectual.    In 
other  words,  the  best  thing  for  the  in- 
tellect is  the   cultivation  of  the  con- 
science, not  in  casuistry,  but  in  con- 


duct. It  may  take  longer  to  arrive  ; 
but  the  end  will  be  the  highest  pos- 
sible health,  vigor,  and  ratio  of  prog- 
ress. 

7.  Discourage  emulation,  and  insist 
on  duty,  —  not  often,  but  strongly. 

Having  written  these  out,  chiefly 
from  notes  I  had  made  of  a  long  talk 
with  my  father,  I  gave  them  to  Per- 
civale  to  read. 

"  Rather  —  ponderous,  don't  you 
think,  for  weaving  into  a  narrative  ?  " 
was  his  remark. 

"  My  narrative  is  full  of  things  far 
from  light,"  I  returned. 

"  I  didn't  say  they  were  heavy,  you 
know.  That  is  quite  another  thing." 

"I  am  afraid  you  mean  generally 
uninteresting.  But  there  are  parents 
who  might  make  them  useful,  and 
the  rest  of  my  readers  could  skip 
them." 

"  I  only  mean  that  a  narrative,  be 
it  ever  so  serious,  must  not  intrench 
on  the  moral  essay  or  sermon." 

"  It  is  much  too  late,  I  fear,  to  tell 
me  that.  But,  please,  remember  I 
am  not  giving  the  precepts  as  of  my 
own  discovery,  though  I  have  sought 
to  verify  them  by  practice,  but  as 
what  they  are,  my  father's." 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  the  bearing 
of  the  argument. 

"  I  want  my  book  to  be  useful,"  I 
said.  "  As  a  mother,  I  want  to  share 
the  help  I  have  had  myself  with  other 
mothers." 

"  I  am  only  speaking  from  the  point 
of  art,"  he  returned. 

"  And  that's  a  point  I  have  never 
thought  of:  any  farther,  at  least,  than 
writing  as  good  English  as  I  might." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
never  thought  of  the  shape  of  the 
book  your  monthly  papers  would 
make  ?  " 

"Yes.-  I  don't  think  I  have. 
Scarcely  at  all,  I  believe." 
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"  Then  you  ought." 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  haven't  an  idea  in 
my  head  concerning  the  art  of  book- 
making.  And  it  is  too  late,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  this  book  is  concerned,  to  be- 
gin to  study  it  now.'7 

"  I  wonder  how  my  pictures  would 
get  on  in  that  way." 

"  You  can  see  how  my  book  has 
got  on.  Well  or  ill,  there  it  all  but 
is.  I  had  to  do  with  facts,  and  not 
with  art." 

"  But  even  a  biography,  in  the  or- 
dering of  its  parts,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  light  and  shade,  and  in 
the  harmony  of  the  "  — 

"  It's  too  late,  I  tell  you,  husband. 
The  book  is  all  but  done.  Besides, 
one  who  would  write  a  biography  after 
the  fashion  of  a  picture  would  proba- 
bly, even  without  attributing  a  single 
virtue  that  was  not  present,  or  sup- 
pressing a  single  fault  that  was, 
yet  produce  a  false  book.  The 
principle  I  have  followed  has  been 
to  try  from  the  first  to  put  as  much 
value,  that  is,  as  much  truth,  as 
I  could  into  my  story.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  those  maxims  of  my  fath- 
er's for  the  education  of  children,  you 
would  have  preferred  such  specimens 
of  your  own  children's  sermons  as  you 
made  me '  read  to  you  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  yesterday  ?  " 

Instead  of  smiling  with  his  own 
quiet,  kind  smile,  as  he  worked  on 
at  his  picture  of  St.  Athanasius  with 
uno  friend  but  God  and  Death,"  he 
burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  said,  — 

"  A  capital  idea !  If  you  give 
those,  word  for  word,  I  shall  yield  the 
precepts." 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  five  wits, 
husband?"  I  exclaimed.  "Would 
you  have  everybody  take  me  for  the 
latest  incarnation  of  the  oldest  in- 
sanity in  the  world,  that  of  mater- 


nity ?     But  I  am  really  an  idiot,  for 
you  could  never  have  meant  it !  " 

"  I  do  most  soberly  and  distinctly 
mean  it.  They  would  amuse  your 
readers  very  much,  and,  without 
offending  those  who  may  prefer  your 
father's  maxims  to  your  children's 
sermons,  would  incline  those  who 
might  otherwise  vote  the  former  a 
bore,  to  regard  them  with  the  clemency 
resulting  from  amusement." 

"  But  I  desire  no  such  exercise  of 
clemency.  The  precepts  are  admira- 
ble ;  and  those  need  not  take  them 
who  do  not  like  them." 

"  So  the  others  can  skip  the  ser- 
mons ;  but  I  am  sure  they  will  give 
a  few  mothers,  at  least,  a  little  amuse- 
ment. They  will  prove,  besides,  that 
you  follow  your  own  rule  of  putting  a 
very  small  quantity  of  sage  into  the 
stuffing  of  your  goslings  ;  as  also  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  making  them 
capable  of  manifesting  what  nonsense 
is  indigenous  in  them.  I. think  them 
very  funny  ;  that  may  be  paternal 
prejudice  :  you  think  them  very  silly 
as  well ;  that  may  be  maternal  solici- 
tude. I  suspect  that,  the  more  of  a 
philosopher  any  one  of  your  readers 
is,  the  more  suggestive  will  he  find 
these  genuine  utterances  of  an  age 
at  which  the  means  of  expression  so 
much  exceed  the  matter  to  be  ex- 
pressed." 

The  idea  began  to  look  not  alto- 
gether so  absurd  as  at  -first ;  and  a 
little  more  argument  sufficed  to  make 
me  resolve  to  put  the  absurdities 
themselves  to  the  test  of  passing 
leisurely  through  my  brain  while  I 
copied  them  out,  possibly  for  the 
press. 

The  result  is,  that  I  am  going  to 
risk  printing  them,  determined,  should 
I  find  afterwards  that  I  have  made  a 
blunder,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  my  husband. 
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What  still  makes  me  shrink  the 
most,  is  the  recollection  of  how  often 
I  have  condemned,  as  too  silly  to  re- 
peat, things  which  reporting  mothers 
evidently  regarded  as  proofs  of  a 
stupendous  intellect.  But  the  folly 
of  these  constitutes  the  chief  part  of 
their  merit ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  be  mistaken  for  supposing  them 
clever,  except  it  be  in  regard  of 
a  glimmer  of  purpose  now  and  then, 
and  the  occasional  manifestation  of 
the  cunning  of  the  stump  orator,  with 
his  subterfuges  to  conceal  his  embar- 
rassment when  he  finds  his  oil  failing 
him  and  his  lamp  burning  low. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
CHILD     NONSENSE. 

ONE  word  of  introductory  expla- 
nation. 

During  my  husband's  illness,  Mar- 
ion came  often  ;  but,  until  he  began 
to  recover,  would  generally  spend 
with  the  children  the  whole  of  the 
time  she  had  to  spare,  not  even  per- 
mitting me  to  know  that  she  was  in 
the  house.  It  was  a  great  thing  for 
them ;  for,  although  they  were  well 
enough  cared  for,  they  were  necessa- 
rily left  to  themselves  a  good  deal 
more  than  hitherto.  Hence,  perhaps, 
it  came  that  they  betook  themselves 
to  an  amusement  not  uncommon  with 
children,  of  which  I  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing  amongst  them. 

One  evening,  when  my  husband 
had  made  a  little  progress  towards 
recovery,  Marion  came  to  sit  with  me 
in  his  room  for  an  hour. 

"  I've  brought  you  something  I 
want  to  read  to  you/'  she  said,  "  if 
you  think  Mr.  Percivale  can  bear  it." 

I  told  her  I  believed  he  could ;  and 
she  proceeded  to  explain  what  it 
was. 

"  One  morning,  when  I  went  into 
the  nursery,  I  found  the  children 


playing  at  church,  or  rather,  at  preach- 
ing ;  for,  except  a  few  minutes  of 
singing,  the  preaching  occupied  the 
whole  time.  There  were  two  clergy- 
men, Ernest  and  Charles,  alternately 
incumbent  and  curate.  The  chief 
duty  of  the  curate  for  the  time  being 
was  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  rescue  of 
his  incumbent  from  any  difficulty  in 
which  the  extemporaneous  character 
of  his  discourse  might  land  him." 

I  interrupt  Marion^  to  mention 
that  the  respective  ages  of  Ernest 
and  Charles  were  then  eight  and 
six. 

"  The  pulpit,"  she  continued,  "  was 
on  the  top  of  the  cupboard  under  the 
cuckoo-clock,  and  consisted  of  a  chair 
and  a  cushion.  There  were  prayer- 
books  in  abundance ;  of  which  neither 
of  them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  made 
other  than  a  pretended  use  for  refer- 
ence. Charles,  indeed,  who  was 
preaching  when  I  entered,  can't  read; 
but  both  have  far  too  much  reverence 
to  use  sacred  words  in  their  games, 
as  the  sermons  themselves  will  in- 
stance. I  took  down  almost  every 
word  they  said,  frequent  embarrass- 
ments and  interruptions  enabling  me 
to  do  so.  Ernest  was  acting  as  clerk, 
and  occasionally  prompted  the  speak- 
er, when  his  eloquence  failed  him,  or 
reproved  members  of  the  congregation, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  nurses  and 
the  other  children,  who  were  inatten- 
tive. Charles  spoke  with  a  good  deal 
of  unction,  and  had  quite  a  professional 
air  when  he  looked  down  on  the  big 
open  book,  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  smaller  ones  at  his  side,  or  direct- 
ed looks  of  reprehension  at  this  or 
that  hearer.  You  would  have  thought 
he  had  cultivated  the  imitation  of 
popular  preachers;  whereas  he  tells 
me  he  has  been  to  church  only  three 
times.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the 
opening  remarks,  for  I  lost  them  by 
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being  late  ;  but  what  I  did  hear  was 
this." 

She  then  read  from  her  paper  as 
follows,  and  lent  it  me  afterwards.  I 
merely  copy  it. 

"  Once  "  (Charles  was  proceeding 
when  Marion  entered)  "there  lived 
an  aged  man,  and  another  who  was 
a  very  aged  man ;  and  the  very  aged 
man  was  going  to  die,  and  every  one 
but  the  aged  man  thought  the  other, 
the  very  aged  man,  wouldn't  die.  I 
do  this  to  explain  it  to  you.  He,  the 
man  who  was  really  going  to  die,  was 
—  I  will  look  in  the  dictionary " 
(He  looks  in  the  book,  and  gives  out 
with  much  confidence)  —  "  was  two 
thousand  and  eighty-eight  j'ears  old. 
Well,  the  other  man  was  —  well,  then, 
the  other  man  'at  knew  he  was  going 
to  die,  was  about  four  thousand  and 
two :  not  nearly  so  old,  you  see." 
(Here  Charles  whispers  with  Ernest, 
and  then  announces  very  loud)  — 
"  This  is  out  of  St.  James.  The  very 
aged  man  had  a  wife  and  no  children ; 
and  the  other  had  no  wife,  but  a  great 
many  children.  The  fact  was  —  this 
was  how  it  was  —  the  wife  died,  and 
so  he  had  the  children.  Well,  the 
man  I  spoke  of  first,  well,  he  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  night "  (A  look  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  There !  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  ")  "  an'  nobody 
but  the  aged  man  knew  he  was  going 
to  die.  Well,  in  the  morning,  when 
his  wife  got  up,  she  spoke  to  him.  and 
he  was  dead ! "  (A  pause.)  "  Per- 
fectly, sure  enough  —  dead  !  "  (Then, 
with  a  change  of  voice  and  manner) 
"  He  wasn't  really  dead,  because  you 
know "  (abruptly  and  nervously)  — 
"  Shut  the  door !  —  you  know  where 
he  went,  because  in  the  morning  next 
day"  (Hepauses,  and  looks  round.  Er- 
nest, out  of  a  book,  prompts  —  "  The 
angels  take  him  away")  "came  the 
angels  to  take  him  away,  up  to  where 


you  know."  (All  solemn.  He  re- 
sumes quickly,  with  a  change  of  man- 
ner.) "They,  all  the  rest,  died  of 
grief.  Now,  you  must  expect,  as  they 
all  died  of  grief,  that  lots  of  angels 
must  have  come  to  take  them  away. 
Freddy  will  go  when  the  sermon  isn't 
over !  That  is  such  a  bother  ! " 

At  this  point  Marion  paused  in  her 
reading,  and  resumed  the  narrative 
form. 

"  Freddy,  however,  was  too  much 
for  them  :  so  Ernest  betook  himself  to 
the  organ,  which  was  a  chest  of 
drawers,  the  drawers  doing  duty  as 
stops,  while  Freddy  went  up  to  the 
pulpit  to  say  '  Good-by,'  and  shake 
hands,  for  which  he  was  mildly  re- 
proved by  both  his  brothers." 

My  husband  and  I  were  so  much 
amused,  that  Marion  said  she  had* 
another  sermon,  also  preached  by 
Charles,  on  the  same  day,  after  a 
short  interval ;  and  at  our  request  she 
read  it.  Here  it  is  :  — 

t(  Once  upon  a  time  —  a  long  while 
ago,  in  a  little  —  Heady  now  ?  — 
•Well,  there  lived  in  a  rather  big 
house,  with  quite  clean  windows  :  it 
was  in  winter,  so  nobody  noticed 
them,  but  they  were  quite  white,  they 
were  so  clean.  There  lived  some  an- 
gels in  the  house :  it  was  in  the  air, 
nobody  knew  why,  but  it  did.  No : 
I  don't  think  it  did — I  dunno,  but 
there  lived  in  it  lots  of  children  — 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  —  and 
they  —  Oh  !  I'm  getting  distracted ! 
It  is  too  bad !  "  (Quiet  is  restored.) 

"Their  mother  and  father  had 
died,  but  they  were  very  rich.  Now, 
you  see  what  a  heap  of  children,  — 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  !  and  yet 
it  seemed  like  one  to  them,  they  were 
so  rich.  That  was  it !  it  seemed  like 
one  to  them  because  they  were  so 
rich.  Now,  the  children  knew  what 
to  get,  and  I'll  explain  to  you  now 
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why  they  knew  ;  and  this  is  how  they 
knew.  The  angels  came  down  on  the 
earth,  and  told  them  their  mother 
had  sent  messages  to  them  ;  and  their 
mother  and  father  —  Don't  talk  !  I'm 
gettin'  extracted  !  "  (Puts  his  hand 
to  his  head  in  a  frenzied  manner.) 
"Now,  my  brother"  (this  severely 
to  a  still  inattentive  member),  "I'll 
tell  you  what  the  angels  told  them  — 
what  to  get.  What  —  how  —  now  I 
will  tell  you  how,  —  yes,  how  they 
knew  what  they  were  to  eat.  Well, 
the  fact  was,  that  —  Freddy's  just 
towards  my  face,  and  he's  laughing ! 
I'm  going  to  explain.  The  mother 
and  father  had  the  wings  on,  and  so, 
of  course  —  Ernest,  I  want  you ! " 
(They  whisper-.)  — "  they  were  he 
and  she  angels,  and  they  told  them 
what  to  have.  Well,  one  .  thing  was 
—  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was  ?  Look 
at  two  hundred  and  two  in  another 
book  —  one  thing  was  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton. Of  course,  as  the  mother  and 
father  were  angels,  they  had  to  fly  up 
again.  Now  I'm  going  to  explain 
how  they  got  it  done.  They  had 
four  servants  and  one  cook,  so  that 
would  be  five.  Well,  this  cook  did 
them.  The  eldest  girl  was  sixteen, 
and  her  name  was  Snowdrop,  because 
she  had  snowy  arms  and  cheeks,  and 
was  a  very  nice  girl.  The  eldest  boy 
was  seventeen,  and  his  name  was 
John.  He  always  told  the  cook  what 
they'd  have  —  no,  the  girl  did  that. 
And  the  boy  was  now  grown  up.  So 
they  would  be  mother  and  father. 
(Signs  of  dissent  among  the  audience.) 
"  Of  course,  when  they  were  so  old, 
they  would  be  mother  and  father,  and 
master  of  the  servants.  And  they 
were  very  happy,  but  —  they  didn't 
quite  like  it.  And  —  and  "  —  (with 
a  great  burst)  ".  you  wouldn't  like  it 
if  your  mother  were  to  die  !  And  I'll 
end  it  next  Sunday.  Let  us  sing." 


"The  congregation  then  sung 
' Curly  Locks,'"  said  Marion,  "and 
dispersed :  Ernest  complaining  that 
Charley  gave  them  such  large  qual- 
ities of  numbers,  and  there  weren't 
so  many  in  the  whole  of  his  book. 
After  a  brief  interval  the  sermon 
was  resumed." 

"Text  is  No.  66.  I've  a  good  con- 
gregation !  I  got  to  where  the  chil- 
dren did  not  like  it  without  their 
mother  and  father.  Well,  you  must 
remember  this  was  a  long  while  ago : 
so  what  I'm  going  to  speak  about 
could  be  possible.  Well,  their  house 
was  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  steep 
hill ;  and  at  the  bottom,  a  little  from 
the  hill,  was  a  knight's  house.  There 
were  three  knights  living  in  it.  Next 
to  it  was  stables  with  three  horses  in 
it.  Sometimes  they  went  up  to  this 
house,  and  wondered  what  was  in  it. 
They  never  knew,  but  saw  the  angels 
come.  The  knights  were  out  all  day, 
and  only  came  home  for  meals.  And 
they  wondered  what  on  earth  the  an- 
gels were  doin',  goin'  in  the  house. 
They  found  out  what  —  what,  and 
the  question  was  —  I'll  explain  what 
it  was.  Ernest,  come  here."  (Er- 
nest remarks  to  the  audience,  "I'm 
curate,"  and  to  Charles,  "  Well,  but, 
Charles,  you're  going  to  explain,  you 
know ; "  and  Charles  resumes.)  "  The 
fact  was,  that  this  was  —  if  you'd  like 
to  explain  it  more  to  yourselves,  you'd 
better  look  in  your  books,  No.  1,828. 
Before,  the  angels  didn't  speak  loud, 
so  the  knights  couldn't  hear;  now 
they  spoke  louder,  so  that  the  knights 
could  visit  them,  'cause  they  knew 
their  names.  They  hadn't  many  vis- 
itors ;  but  they  had  the  knights  in 
there,  and  that's  all." 

I  am  still  very  much  afraid  that  all 
this  nonsense  will  hardly  be  interest- 
ing, even  to  parents.  But  I  may  as 
well  suffer  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb; 
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and,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing two  such  sermons  myself  noting 
after,  I  shall  give  them,  trusting  they 
will,  occupy  far  less  space  in  print 
than  they  do  in  my  foolish  heart. 

It  was  Ernest  who  was  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  just  commencing  his  discourse, 
when  I  entered  the  nursery,  and  sat 
down  with  the  congregation.  Shel- 
tered by  a  clothes-horse,  apparently 
set  up  for  a  screen,  I  took  out  my 
pencil,  and  reported  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
the  book  I  had  been  reading  :  — 

"  My  brother  was  goin7  to  preach 
about  the  wicked :  I  will  preach 
about  the  good.  Twenty-sixth  day. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  a 
very  old  house.  It  was  so  old  that  it 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  quite  new  one 
was  built  instead.  Some  people  who 
lived  in  it  did  not  like  it  so  much 
now  as  they  did  when  it  was  old.  I 
take  their  part,  you  know,  and  think 
they  were  quite  right  in  preferring  the 
old  one  to  the  ugly,  bare,  new  one. 
They  left  it, —  sold  it,  —  and  got  into 
another  old  house  instead." 

Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  curate 
interjected  the  scornful  remark,  — 

"He's  not  lookin'  in  the  book  a 
bit ! " 

But  the  preacher  went  on,  without 
heeding  the  attack  on  his  orthodoxy. 

"  This  other  old  house  was  still 
more  uncomfortable :  it  was  very 
draughty;  the  gutters  were  always 
leaking  ;  and  they  wished  themselves 
back  in  the  new  house.  So,  you  see, 
if  you  wish  for  a  better  thing,  you 
don't  get  it  so  good  after  all." 

"  Ernest,  that  is  about  the  bad, 
after  all !  "  cried  Charles. 

"Well,  it's  silly,"  remarked 
Freddy  severely. 

"  But  I  wrote  it  myself,"  pleaded 
the  preacher  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  the  fact,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  go  on. 


"  I  was  reading  about  them  being 
always  uncomfortable.  At  last  they 
decided  to  go  back  to  their  own 
house,  whidh  they  had  sold.  They 
had  to  pay  so  much  to  get  it  back, 
that  they  had  hardly  any  money  left ; 
and  then  they  got  so  unhappy,  and 
the  husband  whipped  his  wife,  and 
took  to  drinking.  That's  a  lesson  " 
(ffere  the  preacher's  voice  became 
very  plaintive),  "  that's  a  lesson  to 
show  you  shouldn't  try  to  get  the 
better  thing;  for  it  turns  out  worse, 
and  then  you  get  sadder,  and  every 
thing." 

He  paused,  evidently  too  mournful 
to  proceed.  Freddy  again  remarked 
that  it  was  silly  ;  but  Charles  inter- 
posed a  word  for  the  preacher. 

"  It's  a  good  lesson,  I  think.  A 
good  lesson,  I  say,"  he  repeated,  as  if 
he  would  not  be  supposed  to  consider 
it  much  of  a  sermon. 

But  here  the  preacher  recovered 
himself,  and  summed  up  :  — 

"  See  how  it  comes :  wanting  to  get 
every  thing,  you  come  to  the  bad  and 
drinking.  And  I  think  I'll  leave  off 
here.  Let  us  sing." 

The  song  was  "  Little  Robin  Ked- 
breast;"  during  which  Charles  -re- 
marked to  Freddy,  apparently  by 
way  of  pressing  home  the  lesson  upon 
his  younger  brother,  — 

"  Fancy  !  floggin'  his  wife  !  " 

Then  he  got  into  the  pulpit  him- 
self, and  commenced  an  oration. 

"Chapter  eighty -eight.  The 
wicked.  —  Well,  the  time  when  the 
stor}'-  was,  was  about  Herod.  There 
were  some  wicked  people  wanderin' 
about  there,  and  they  —  not  killed 
them,  you  know,  but  —  went  to  the 
judge.  We  shall  see  what  they  did 
to  them.  I  tell  you  this  to  make  you 
understand.  Now  the  story  begins, 
—  but  I  must  think  a  little.  Ernest, 
let's  sing  '  Since  first  I  saw  your  face.' 
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"  When  the  wicked  man  was  taken 
then  to  the  good  judge  —  there  were 
some  good  people  :  when  I  said  I  was 
going  to  preach  about  the  wicked,  I 
did  not  mean  that  there  were  no 
good,  only  a  good  lot  of  wicked. 
There  were  pleacemans  about  here, 
and  they  put  him  in  prison  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  the  judge  could  see 
about  what  he  is  to  do  with  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  few  days,  the  judge 
asked  him  if  he  would  stay  in  prison 
for  life,  or  be  hanged." 

Here  arose  some  inquiries  among 
the  congregation  as  to  what  the 
wicked,  of  whom  the  prisoner  was 
one,  had  done  that  was  wrong :  to 
which  Charles  replied,  — 

"  Oh  !  they  murdered  and  killed : 
they  stealed,  and  they  were  very 
wicked  altogether.  Well,"  he  went 
on,  resuming  his  discourse,  "  the 
morning  came,  and  the  judge  said, 
'Get  the  ropes  and  my  throne,  and 
order  the  people  not  to  come  to  see 
the  hanginV  For  the  man  was  de- 
cided to  be  hanged.  Now,  the  peo- 
ple would  come.  They  were  the 
wicked,  and  they  would  persist  in 
comin'.  They  were  the  wicked ;  and, 
if  that  was  the  fact,  the  judge  must 
do  something  to  them. 

"  Chapter  eighty-nine.  The  hang- 
in\  —  We'll  have  some  singin'  while 
I  think." 

"  Yankee  Doodle,"  was  accordingly 
sung  with  much  enthusiasm  and  sol- 
emnity. Then  Charles  resumed. 

"  Well,  they  had  to  put  the  other 
people, 'who  persisted  in  coming,  in 
prison,  till  the  man  who  murdered 
people  was  hanged.  I  think  my 
brother  will  go  on." 

He  descended,  and  gave  place  to 
Ernest,  who  began  with  vigor. 

"  We  were  reading  about  Herod, 
weren't  we  ?  Then  the  wicked  peo- 
ple would  come,  and  had  to  be  put  to 


death.  They  were  on  the  man's  side; 
and  they  all  called  out  that  he  hadn't 
had  his  wish  before  he  died,  as  they 
did  in  those  days.  So  of  course  he 
wished  for  his  life,  and  of  course  the 
judge  wouldn't  let  him  have  that 
wish ;  and  so  he  wished  to  speak  to 
his  friends,  and  they  let  him.  And 
the  nasty  wicked  people  took  him 
away,  and  he  was  never  seen  in  that 
country  any  more.  And  that's 
enough  to-day,  I  think.  Let  us  sing 
1  Lord  Lovel  he  stood  at  his  castle- 
gate,  a  combing  his  milk-white 
steed.' " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  mournful 
ballad,  the  congregation  was  allowed 
to  disperse.  But,  before  they  had 
gone  far,  they  were  recalled  by  the 
offer  of  a  more  secular  entertainment 
from  Charles,  who  re-ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  delivered  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Well,  the  play  is  called  —  not  a 
proverb  or  a  charade  it  isn't  —  it's  a 
play,  called  •  The  Birds  and  the  Ba- 
bies.' Well ! 

"Once  there  was  a  little  cottage, 
and  lots  of  little  babies  iu  it.  Nobody 
knew  who  the  babies  were.  They 
were  so  happy  !  Now,  I  can't  explain 
it  to  you  how  they  came  together : 
they  had  no  father  and  mother,  but 
they  were  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
never  grew,  and  they  didn't  like  it. 
Now,  you  wouldn't  like  not  to  grow* 
would  you  ?  They  had  a  little  gar- 
den, and  saw  a  great  many  birds  in 
the  trees.  They  were  happy,  but 
didn't  feel  happy  —  that's  a  funny 
thing  now !  The  wicked  fairies  made 
them  unhappy,  and  the  good  fairies 
made  them  happy :  they  gave  them 
lots  of  toys.  But  then,  how  they  got 
their  living ! 

"  Chapter  second,  called  '  The  Ba- 
bies at  Play.'  The  fairies  told  them 
what  to  get  —  that  was  it !  —  and  sb 
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they  got  their  living  very  nicely.  And 
now  I  must  explain  what  they  played 
with.  First  was  a  house.  A  house. 
Another,  dolls.  They  were  very  happy 
and  felt  as  if  they  had  a  mother  and 
father ;  but  they  hadn't,  and  couldn't 
make  it  out.  Couldn't  —  make  —  it 

—  out ! 

"  They  had  little  pumps  and  trees. 
Then  they  had  babies'  rattles.  JBa- 
lies*  rattles.  Oh  !  I've  said  hardly 
any  thing  about  the  birds,  have  I  ? 
an'  it's  called  '  The  Birds  and  the 
Babies!'  They  had  lots  of  little 
pretty  robins  and  canaries  hanging 
round  the  ceiling,  and  —  shall  I 
say?"  — 

Every  one  listened  expectant  dur- 
ing the  pause  that  followed. 

"  —  And  —  lived  —  happy  —  ever 

—  after." 

The  puzzle  in  it  all  is  chiefly  what 
my  husband  hinted  at,  —  why  and 
how  both  the  desire  and  the  means  of 
utterance  should  so  long  precede  the 
possession  of  any  thing  ripe  for  utter- 
ance. I  suspect  the  answer  must  lie 
pretty  deep  in  some  metaphysical 
gulf  or  other. 

At  the  same  time,  the  struggle  to 
speak  where  there  is  so  little  to  utter 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  the  thought 
of  some  efforts  of  a  more  pretentious 
and  imposing  character. 

But  more  than  enough. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

"DOUBLE,  DOUBLE,    TOIL  AND 
TROUBLE.  " 

I  HAD  for  a  day  or  two  fancied  that 
Marion  was  looking  less  bright  than 
usual,  as  if  some  little  shadow  had 
fallen  upon  the  morning  of  her  life. 
I  say  morning,  because,  although 
Marion  must  now  have  been  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty,  her  life  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  lighted  by  a  cool, 
clear,  dewy  morning  sun,  over  whose 


face  it  now  seemed  as  if  some  film  of 
noon-day  cloud  had  begun  to  gather. 
Unwilling  at  once  to  assert  the  ulti- 
mate privilege  of  friendship,  I  asked 
her  if  any  thing  was  amiss  with  her 
friends.  She  answered  that  all  was 
going  on  well,  at  least  so  far  that  she 
had  no  special  anxiety  about  any  of 
them.  Encouraged  by  a  half-con- 
scious, and  more  than  half-sad,  smile, 
I  ventured  a  little  farther. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  something 
troubling  you,"  I  said. 

"  There  is,"  she  replied :  "  some- 
thing troubling  me  a  good  deal ;  but 
I  hope  it  will  pass  away  soon." 

The  sigh  which  followed,  however, 
was  deep  though  gentle,  and  seemed 
to  indicate  a  fear  that  the  trouble 
might  not  pass  away  so  very  soon. 

"  I  am  not  to  ask  you  any  questions, 
I  suppose,"  I  returned. 

"  Better  not  at-  present,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  am  not  quite  sure 
that "  — 

She  paused  several  moments  before 
finishing  her  sentence,  then  added,  — 

"  —  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
about  it." 

"  Then  don't  say  another  word,"  I 
rejoined.  "  Only,  when  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  you  will  let  me,  won't 
you  ?  " 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  some  fault 
of  mine,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  know. 
I  can't  tell.  I  don't  understand  such 
things:" 

She  sighed  again,  and  held  her 
peace. 

It  was  enigmatical  enough.  One 
thing  only  was  clear  :  that  at  present 
I  was  not  wanted.  So  I,  too,  held 
my  peace,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Marion  went,  with  a  more  affectionate 
leave-taking  than  usual,  forher  friend- 
ship was  far  less  demonstrative  than 
that  of  most  women. 
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I  pondered,  but  it  was  not  of  much 
use.  Of  course  the  first  .thing  that 
suggested  itself  was,  Could  my  angel 
be  in  love  ?  and  with  some  mortal 
mere  ?  The  very  idea  was  a  shock, 
simply  from  its  strangeness.  Of 
course,  being  a  woman,  she  might  be 
in  love  ;  but  the  two  ideas,  Marion 
and  love,  refused  to  coalesce.  And 
again,  was  it  likely  that  such  as  she, 
her  mind  occupied  with  so  many  other 
absorbing  interests,  would  fall  in  love 
unprovoked,  unsolicited?  That,  in- 
deed, was  not  likety.  Then  if,  soli- 
cited, she  but  returned  love  for  love, 
why  was  she  sad  ?  The  new  experi- 
ence might,  it  is  true,  cause  such 
commotion  in  a  mind  like  hers  as  to 
trouble  her  greatly.  She  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  nor  where  to 
accommodate  her  new  inmate,  so  as  to 
keep  him  from  meddling  with  affairs 
he  had  no  right  to  meddle  with :  it 
was  easy  enough  to  fancy  him  trouble- 
some in  a  house  like  hers.  But  sure- 
ly, of  all  women,  she  might  be  able  to 
meet  her  own  liabilities.  And  if  this 
were  all,  why  should  she  have  said  she 
hoped  it  would  soon  pass  ?  That 
might,  however,  mean  only  that  she 
hoped  soon  to  get  her  guest  brought 
amenable  to  her  existing  household 
economy. 

There  was  yet  a  conjecture,  how- 
ever, which  seemed  to  suit  the  case 
better.  If  Marion  knew  little  of 
what  is  commonly  called  love,  that  is, 
"  the  attraction  of  correlative  unlike- 
ness,"  as  I  once  heard  it  defined  by  a 
metaphysical  friend  of  my  father's, 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  more  of 
the  tenderness  of  compassion  than 
she ;  and  was  it  not  possible  some 
one  might  be  wanting  to  marry  her 
to  whom  she  could  not  give  herself 
away  ?  This  conjecture  was  at  least 
ample  enough  to  cover  the  facts  in  my 
possession,  —  which  were  scanty  in- 
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deed,  in  number  hardly  dual.  But 
who  was  there  to  dare  offer  love  to 
my  saint  ?  Roger  ?  Pooh  !  pooh  ! 
Mr.  Blackstone  ?  Ah  !  I  had  seen 
him  once,  lately,  looking  at  her  with 
an  expression  of  more  than  ordinary 
admiration.  But  what  man  that 
knew  any  thing  of  her  could  help 
looking  at  her  with  such  an  admira- 
tion ?  If  it  was  Mr.  Blackstone  — 
why,  he  might  dare  —  yes :  why 
should  he  not  dare  —  to  love  Her  ? 
especially  if  he  couldn't  help  it,  as, 
of  course,  he  couldn't.  Was  he  not  one 
whose  love,  simply  because  he  was  a 
true  man  from  the  heart  to  the  hands, 
would  honor  any  woman,  even  St.  Clare 
—  as  she  must  be  when  the  church  has 
learned  to  do  its  business  without  the 
pope  ?  Only,  he  mustn't  blame  me, 
if,  after  all,  I  should  think  he  offered 
less  than  he  sought :  or  her,  if,  enter- 
taining no  question  of  worth  what- 
ever, she  should  yet  refuse  to  listen  to 
him,  as,  truly,  there  was  more  than  a 
possibility  she  might. 

If  it  were  Mr.  Blackstone,  cer- 
tainly I  knew  no  man  who  could  un- 
derstand her  better,  or  whose  modes 
of  thinking  and  working  would  more 
thoroughly  fall  in  with  her  own.  True, 
he  was  peculiar;  that  is,  he  had  kept 
the  angles  of  his  individuality,  for  all 
the  grinding  of  the  social  mill ;  his 
manners  were  too  abrupt,  and  drove 
at  the  heart  of  things  too  directly, 
seldom  suggesting  a  by-your-leave  to 
those  whose  prejudices  he  overturned  : 
true,  also,  that  his  person,  though 
dignified,  was  somewhat  ungainly,  — 
with  an  ungainliness,  however,  which 
I  could  well  imagine  a  wife  learning 
absolutely  to  love  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  thing  was  reasonable.  Only, 
what  would  become  of  her  friends? 
There,  I  could  hardly  doubt,  there 
lay  the  difficulty !  Ay,  there  was  the 
rub! 
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Let  no  one  think,  when  I  say  we 
went  to  Mr.  Blackstone's  church  the 
next  Sunday,  that  it  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  these  speculations.  We  often 
went  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Black- 
stone  ?  "  said  my  husband  as  we  came 
home. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?  "  I  returned. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  wasn't  him- 
self." 

"  I  thought  he  was  more  than  him- 
self," I  rejoined  ;  "  for  I  never  heard 
even  him  read  the  litany  with  such 
fervor." 

"  In  some  of  the  petitions,"  said 
Percivale,  "  it  amounted  to  a  sup- 
pressed agony  of  supplication.  I  am 
certain  he  is  in  trouble." 

I  told  him  my  suspicions. 

"Likely  —  very  likely,"  he  an- 
swered, and  became  thoughtful. 

"  But  you  don't  think  she  refused 
him  ?  "  he  said  at  length. 

"  If  he  ever  asked  her,"  I  returned, 
"  I  fear  she  did ;  for  she  is  plainly  in 
trouble  too." 

"  She'll  never  stick  to  it,"  he  said. 

"  You  mustn't  judge  Marion  by  or- 
dinary standards,"  I  replied.  "  You 
must  remember  she  has  not  only  found 
her  vocation,  but  for  many  years 
proved  it.  I  never  knew  her  turned 
aside  from  what  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to.  I  can  hardly  imagine  her 
forsaking  her  friends  to  keep  house 
for  any  man,  even  if  she  loved  him 
with  all  her  heart.  She  is  dedicated 
as  irrevocably  as  any  nun,  and  will, 
with  St.  Paul,  cling  to  the  right  of 
self-denial." 

"  Yet  what  great  difficulty  would 
there  be  in  combining  the  two  sets  of 
duties,  especially  with  such  a  man  as 
Blackstone  ?  Of  all  the  men  I  know, 
he  comes  the  nearest  to  her  in  his  de- 


votion  to  the  well-being  of  humanity, 
especially  of  the  poor.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  man  with  such  a  plentiful 
lack  of  condescension  ?  His  feeling 
of  human  equality  amounts  almost  to 
a  fault ;  for,  surely,  he  ought  some- 
times to  speak  as  knowing  better  than 
they  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  forgets 
that  too  many  will  but  use  his  humil- 
ity for  mortar  to  build  withal  the  Shi- 
nar-tower  of  their  own  superiority." 

"  That  may  be :  yet  it  remains  im- 
possible for  him  to  assume  any  thing. 
He  is  the  same  "all  through,  and  —  I 
had  almost  said  —  worthy  of  St. 
Clare.  Well,  they  must  settle  it  for 
themselves.  We  can  do  nothing." 

"  We  can  do  nothing,"  he  assented  ; 
and,  although  we  repeatedly  reverted 
to  the  subject  on  the  long  way  home, 
we  carried  no  conclusions  to  a  differ- 
ent result. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  Sun- 
day, Roger  came  to  accompany  us,  as 
I  thought,  to  Marion's  gathering,  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  only  to  tell  me  he 
couldn't  go.  I  expressed  my  regret, 
and  asked  him  why.  He  gave  me  no 
answer,  and  his  lip  trembled.  A  sud- 
den conviction  seized  me.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  arm,  but  could  only  say, 
"  Dear  Roger !  "  He  turned  his  head 
aside,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa, 
laid  his  forehead  on  his  hand. 

"  I'm  so  sorry !  "  I  said. 

"  She  has  told  you,  then  ?  "  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  No  one  has  told  me  any  thing." 

He  was  silent.  I  sat  down  beside 
him.  It  was  all  I  could  do.  After  a 
moment  he  rose,  saying,  — 

"  There's  no  good  whining  about  it, 
only  she  might  have  made  a  man  of 
me.  But  she's  quite  right.  It's  a 
comfort  to  think  I'm  so  unworthy  of 
her.  That's  all  the  consolation  left 
me  ;  but  there's  more  in  that  than  you 
would  think  till  you  try  it." 
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He  attempted  to  laugh,  but  made  a 
miserable  failure  of  it ;  then  rose,  and 
caught  up  his  hat  to  go.  I  rose 
also. 

"  Roger,"  I  said,  "  I  can't  go,  and 
leave  you  miserable.  We'll  go  some- 
whe*re  else,  —  anywhere  you  please, 
only  you  mustn't  leave  us." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  somewhere 
else.  I  don't  know  the  place,"  he 
added,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  his 
usual  gayety. 

"  Stop  at  home,  then,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  It  will  do  you  good  to 
talk.  You  shall  have  your  pipe,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  just  as  much  as  you 
like,  and  keep  the  rest  to  yourself." 

If  you  want  to  get  hold  of  a  man's 
deepest  confidence,  tell  him  to  smoke 
in  your  drawing-room.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  there  seems  no  trouble 
in  which  a  man  can't  smoke.  One 
who  scorns  extraneous,  comfort  of 
every  other  sort,  will  yet,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sorrow,  take  kindly  to  his 
pipe.  This  is  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  I  know  about  our  kind. 
But  I  fear  the  sewing-machines  will 
drive  many  women  to  tobacco. 

I  ran  to  Percivale,  gave  him  a  hint 
of  how  it  was,  and  demanded  his  pipe 
and  tobacco-pouch  directly,  telling 
him  he  must  content  himself  with  a 
cigar. 

Thus  armed  with  the  calumet,  as 
Paddy  might  say,  I  returned  to  Roger, 
who  took  it  without  a  word  of  thanks, 
and  began  to  fill  it  mechanically,  but 
not  therefore  the  less  carefully.  I 
sat  down,  laid  my  hands  in  my  lap, 
and  looked  at  him  without  a  word. 
When  the  pipe  was  filled  I  rose  and 
got  him  a  light,  for  which  also  he 
made  me  no  acknowledgment.  The 
revenge  of  putting  it  in  print  is  sweet. 
Having  whiffed  a  good  many  whiffs 
in  silence,  he  took  at  length  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and,  as  he  pressed 


the  burning  tobacco  with  a  forefinger, 
said,  — 

"  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself,  Wyn- 
nie." 

"  Not  more  than  a  gentleman  haft 
a  right  to  do,  I  will  pledge  myself," 
I  returned. 

"  She  has  told  you,  then  ?  "  he  said 
once  more,  looking  rather  disap- 
pointed than  annoyed. 

"  No  one  has  mentioned  your  name 
to  me,  Roger.  I  only  guessed  it  from 
what  Marion  said  when  I  questioned 
her -about  her  sad  looks." 

"  Her  sad  looks  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"What  did  she  say?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  She  only  confessed  she  had  had 
something  to  trouble  her,  and  said 
she  hoped  it  would  be  over  soon." 

"  I  dare  say  ! "  returned  Roger 
dryly,  looking  gratified,  however,  for 
a  moment. 

My  reader  may  wonder  that  I 
should  compromise  Marion,  even  so 
far  as  to  confess  that  she  was  troubled  j 
but  I  could  not  bear  that  Roger  should 
think  she  had  been  telling  his  story 
to  me.  Every  generous  woman  feels 
that  she  owes  the  man  she  refuses  at 
least  silence;  and  a  man  may  well 
reckon  upon  that  much  favor.  Of 
all  failures,  why  should  this  be  known 
to  the  world  ? 

The  relief  of  finding  she  had  not 
betrayed  him  helped  him,  I  think,  to 
open  his  mind :  he  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  silence. 

"  You  see,  Wynnie,"  he  said,  with 
pauses,  and  puffs  at  his  pipe,  "  I  don't 
mean  I'm  a  fool  for  falling  in  love 
with  Marion.  Not  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  would  have  argued  me 
a  beast.  Being  a  man,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  help  it,  after  what 
she's  been  to  me.  But  I  was  worse 
than  a  fool  to  open  my  mouth  on  the 
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subject  to  an  angel  like  her.  Only 
there  again,  I  couldn't,  that  is,  I 
hadn't  the  strength  to  help  it.  I  beg, 
tyowever,  you  won't  think  me  such  a 
downright  idiot  as  to  fancy  myself 
worthy  of  her.  In  that  case,  I  should 
have  deserved  as  much  scorn  as  she 
gave  me  kindness.  If  you  ask  me 
how  it  was,  then,  that  I  dared  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  I  can 
only  answer  that  I  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse common  to  all  kinds  of  love  to 
make  itself  known.  If  you  love  God, 
you  are  not  content  with  his  knowing 
it  even,  but  you  must  tell  him  as  if 
he  didn't  know  it.  You  may  think 
from  this  cool  talk  of  mine  that  I  am 
very  philosophical  about  it;  but  there 
are  lulls  in  every  storm ;  and  I  am  in 
one  of  those  lulls,  else  I  shouldn't  be 
sitting  here  with  you." 

«  Dear  Roger ! "  I  said :  "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  your  disappointment.  Some- 
how, I  can't  be  sorry  you  should  have 
loved  "  — 

"  Have  loved  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  Should  love  Marion,  then,"  I 
went  on.  "  That  can  do  you  nothing 
but  good,  and  in  itself  must  raise  you 
above  yourself.  And  how  could  I 
blame  you,  that,  loving  her,  you 
wanted  her  to  know  it  ?  But  come, 
now,  if  you  can  trust  me,  tell  me  all 
about  it,  and  especially  what  she  said 
to  you.  I  dare  not  give  you  any  hope, 
for  I  am  not  in  her  confidence  in  this 
matter ;  and  it  is  well  that  I  am  not, 
for  then  I  might  not  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  about  it  with  any  freedom.  To 
confess  the  real  truth,  I  do  not  see 
much  likelihood,  knowing  her  as  I  do, 
that  she  will  recall  her  decision." 

"  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  deci- 
sion," said  Roger.  "  You  would  not 
have  thought,  from  the  way  she  took 
it,  there  was  any  thing  to  decide 
about.  No  more  there  was;  and  I 
thought  I  knew  it,  only  I  couldn't  be 


quiet.  To  think  you  know  a  thing, 
and  to  know  it,  are  two  very  different 
matters,  however.  But  I  don't  re- 
pent having  spoken  my  mind :  if  I 
am  humbled,  I  am  not  humiliated. 
If  she  had  listened  to  me,  I  fear  I 
should  have  been  ruined  by  pride.  I 
should  never  have  judged  myself  just- 
ly after  it.  I  wasn't  humble,  though 
I  thought  I  was.  I'm  a  poor  crea- 
ture, Ethelwyn." 

"Not  too  poor  a  creature  to  be 
dearly  loved,  Roger.  But  go  on  and 
tell  me  all  about  it.  As  your  friend 
and  sister,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
whole." 

Notwithstanding  what  I  had  said, 
I  was  not  moved  by  sympathetic 
curiosity  alone,  but  also  by  the  vague 
desire  of  rendering  some  help  beyond 
comfort.  What  he  had  now  said 
greatly  heightened  my  opinion  of 
him,  and  thereby,  in  my  thoughts  of 
the  two,  lessened  the  distance  between 
him  and  Marion.  At  all  events,  by 
hearing  the  whole,  I  should  learn  how 
better  to  comfort  him. 

And  he  did  tell  me  the  whole,  which, 
along  with  what  I  learned  afterwards 
from  Marion,  I  will  set  down  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  throwing  it  into  the  form  of 
direct  narration.  I  will  not  pledge 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  every  tri- 
fling particular  which  that  form  may 
render  it  necessary  to  introduce  :  nei- 
ther, I  am  sure,  having  thus  explained, 
will  my  reader  demand  it  of  me. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 
ROGER    AND    MARION. 

DURING  an  all  but  sleepless  night, 
Roger  had .  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
and  see  Marion :  not,  certainly,  for  the 
first  time,  for  he  had  again  and  again 
ventured  to  call  upon  her ;  but  hither- 
to he  had  always  had  some  pretext 
sufficient  to  veil  his  deeper  reason, 
and,  happily  or  unhappily,  sufficient 
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also  to  prevent  her,  in  her  more  than 
ordinary  simplicity  with  regard  to 
such  matters,  from  suspecting  one 
under  it. 

She  was  at  home,  and  received  him 
with  her  usual  kindness.  Feeling 
that  he  must  not  let  an  awkward  si- 
lence intervene,  lest  she  should  be- 
come suspicious  of  his  object,  and  thus 
the  chance  be  lost  of  interesting,  and 
possibly  moving,  her  before  she  saw 
his  drift,  he  spoke  at  once. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Miss 
Clare,"  he  said  as  lightly  as  he  could. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  returned,  with  the 
sweet  smile  which  graced  her  every 
approach  to  communication. 

"  Did  my  sister-in-law  ever  tell  you 
what  an  idle  fellow  I  used  to  be  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  never  heard 
her  say  a  word  of  you  that  wasn't 
kind." 

»"  That  I  am  sure  of.  But  there 
would  have  been  no  unktndness  in 
saying  that ;  for  an  idle  fellow  I  was, 
and  the  idler  because  I  was  conceited 
enough  to  believe  I  could  do  any 
thing.  I  actually  thought  at  one  time 
I  could  play  the  violin.  I  actually 
made  an  impertinent  attempt  in  your 
presence  one  evening,  years  and  years 
ago.  I  wonder  if  you  remember 
it." 

"  I  do  ;  but  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  call  it  impertinent." 

u  Anyhow,  I  caught  a  look  on  your 
face  that  cured  me  of  that  conceit.  I 
have  never  touched  the  creature  since, 
—  a  Cremona  too ! " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed  I  am.  I 
don't  remember  —  Do  you  think  you 
could  have  played  a  false  note  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  likely." 

"  Then,  I  dare  say  I  made  an  ugly 
face.  One  can't  always  help  it,  you 
know,  when  something  unexpected 
happens.  Do  forgive  me." 

"Forgive  you3  you  angel!"    cried 


Roger,  but  instantly  checked  himself, 
afraid  of  reaching  his  mark  before  he 
had  gathered  sufficient  momentum  to 
pierce  it.  "  I  thought  you  would  see 
what  a  good  thing  it  was  for  me.  I 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  it." 

"  It's  such  a  pity  you  didn't  go  on, 
though.  Progress  is  the  real  cure  for 
an  overestimate  of  ourselves." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  was  beginning  to 
see  what  small  praise  there  is  in  doing 
many  things  ill  and  nothing  well.  I 
wish  you  would  take  my  Cremona.  I 
could  teach  you  the  A  B  C  of  it  well 
enough.  How  you  would  make  it 
talk!  That  would  be  something  to 
live  for,  to  hear  you,  play  the  violin ! 
Ladies  do,  nowadays,  you  know." 

"I  have  no  time,  Mr.  Roger.  I 
should  have  been  delighted  to  be  your 
pupil ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  out 
of  the  question." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Only  I  wish  — 
well,  never  mind,  I  only  wanted  to 
tell  you  something.  I  was  leading  a 
life  then  that  wasn't  worth  leading; 
for  where's  the  good  of  being  just 
what  happens,  —  one  time  full  of 
right  feeling  and  impulse,  and  the 
next  a  prey 'to  all  wrong  judgments 
and  falsehoods  ?  It  was  you  made 
me  see  it.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
put  right  for  a  long  time  now.  I'm 
afraid  of  seeming  to  talk  goody,  but 
you  will  know  what  I  mean.  You 
and  your  Sunday  evenings  have 
waked  me  up  to  know  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  ought  to  be.  I  am  a  little 
better.  I  work  hard  now.  I  used  to 
work  only  by  fits  and  starts.  Ask 
Wynnie." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Roger,  I  don't  need  to 
ask  Wynnie  about  any  thing  you  tell 
me.  I  can  take  your  word  for  it  just 
as  well  as  hers.  I  am  very  glad  if  I 
have  been  of  any  use  to  you.  It  is  a 
great  honor  to  me." 

"But  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  couldn't 
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be  content  without  letting  you  know, 
and  making  myself  miserable." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  I  think. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting 
me  know  what  makes  me  very  happy  ! 
How  it  should  make  you  miserable,  I 
can't  imagine." 

"  Because  I  can't  stop  there.  I'm 
driven  to  say  what  will  offend  you,  if 
it  doesn't  make  you  hate  *ne  —  no, 
not  that ;  for  you  don't  know  how  to 
hate.  But  you  must  think  me  the 
most  conceited  and  presumptuous  fel- 
low you  ever  knew.  I'm  not  that, 
though ;  I'm  not  that ;  it's  not  me ;  I 
can't  help  it ;  I  can't  help  loving  you 
—  dreadfully ;  and  it's  such  impu- 
dence !  To  think  of  you  and  me  in 
one  thought !  And  yet  I  can't  help 
it.  0  Miss  Clare !  don't  drive  me 
away  from  you." 

He  fell  on  his  knees  as  he  spoke, 
and  laid  his  head  on  her  lap,  sobbing 
like  a  child  who  had  offended  his  moth- 
er. He  almost  cried  again  as  he  told  me 
this.  Marion  half  started  to  her  feet 
in  confusion,  almost  in  terror,  for  she 
had  never  seen  such  emotion  in  a  man ; 
but  the  divine  compassion  of  her  na- 
ture conquered  :  she  sat  down  again, 
took  his  head  in  her  hands,  and  began 
stroking  his  hair,  as  if  she  were  indeed 
a  mother,  seeking  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort her  troubled  child.  She  was  the 
first  to  speak  again,  for  Roger  could 
not  command  himself. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Roger,"  she  said. 
"  I  must  be  to  blame  somehow." 

"  To  blame ! "  he  cried,  lifting  up 
his  head.  "  You  to  blame  for  my 
folly!  But  it's  not  folly,"  he  added 
impetuously :  "  it  would  be  downright 
stupidity  not  to  love  you  with  all  my 
soul." 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! "  said  Marion,  in 
whose  ears  his  language  sounded  ir- 
reverent. "  You  couldn't  love  me  with 
all  your  soul  if  you  would.  God  only 


can  be  loved  with  all  the  power  of 
the  human  soul." 

"  If  I  love  him  at  all,  Marion,  it  is 
you  who  have  taught  me.  Do  not 
drive  me  from  you  —  lest  —  lest  —  I 
should  cease  to  love  him,  and  fall  back 
into  my  old  dreary  ways." 

"  It's  a  poor  love  to  offer  God,  — 
love  for  the  sake  of  another,"  she  said 
very  solemnly. 

"  But  if  it's  all  one  has  got  ?  " 

"  Then  it  won't  do,  Roger.  I  wish 
you  loved  me  for  God's  sake  instead. 
Then  all  would  be  right.  That  would 
be  a  grand  love  for  me  to  have." 

"  Don't  drive  me  from  you,  Marion," 
he  pleaded.  It  was  all  he  could  say. 

"I  will  not  drive  you  from  me. 
Why  should  I?" 

"Then  I  may  come  and  see  you 
again  ?  " 

"  Yes :  when  you  please." 

"You  don't  mean  I  may  come  as 
often  as  I  like  ?  " 

"Yes  —  when  I  have  time  to  see 
you." 

"Then,"  cried  Roger,  starting  to 
his  feet  with  clasped  hands,  "per- 
haps—  is  it  possible? — you  will  — 
you  will  let  me  love  you?  0  my 
God!" 

"Roger,"  said  Marion,  pale  as 
death,  and  rising  also ;  for,  alas !  the 
sunshine  of  her  kindness  had  caused 
hopes  to  blossom  whose  buds  she  had 
taken  only  for  leaves,  "  I  thought  you 
understood  me  !  You  spoke  as  if  you 
understood  perfectly  that  that  could 
never  be  which  I  must  suppose  you 
to  mean.  Of  course  it  cannot.  I  am 
not  my  own  to  keep  or  to  give  away. 
I  belong  to  this  people,  — my  friends. 
To  take  personal  and  private  duties 
upon  me  would  be  to  abandon  them  ; 
and  how  dare  I?  You  don't  know 
what  it  would  result  in,  or  you  would 
not  dream  of  it.  Were  I  to  do  such 
a  thing,  I  should  hate  and  despise 
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and  condemn  myself  with  utter  repro- 
bation. And  then  what  a  prize  you 
would  have  got,  my  poor  Roger !  " 

But  even  these  were  such  precious 
words  to  hear  from  her  lips  !  He  fell 
again  on  his  knees  before  her  as  she 
stood,  caught  her  hands,  and,  hiding 
his  face  in  them,  poured  forth  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  a  torrent :  — 

t(  Marion,  do  not  think  me  so  sel- 
fish as  not  to  have  thought  about 
that.  It  should  be  only  the  better 
for  them  all.  I  can  earn  quite  enough 
for  you  and  me  too,  and  so  you  would 
have  the  more  time  to  give  to  them. 
I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  ask- 
ing you  to  leave  them.  There  are 
things  in  which  a  dog  may  help  a 
man,  doing  what  the  man  can't  do  : 
there  may  be  things  in  which  a  man 
might  help  an  angel." 

Deeply  moved  by  the  unselfishness 
of  his  love,  Marion  could  not  help  a 
pressure  of  her  hands  against  the 
face  which  had  sought  refuge  within 
them.  Roger  fell  to  kissing  them 
wildly. 

But  Marion  was  a  woman ;  and 
women,  I  think,  though  I  may  be 
only  judging  by  myself  and  my  hus- 
band, look  forward  and  round  about, 
more  than  men  do ;  they  would  need 
at  all  events ;  therefore  Marion  saw 
other  things.  A  man-reader  may  say, 
that,  if  she  loved  him,  she  would  not 
have  thus  looked  about  her;  and  that, 
if  she  did  not  love  him,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  her  thus  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  future.  I  can  only  answer 
that  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  women 
are  not  amenable  to  logic  :  look  about 
her  Marion  did,  and  saw,  that,  as  a 
married  woman,  she  might  be  com- 
pelled to  forsake  her  friends  more  or 
less ;  for  there  might  arise  other  and 
paramount  claims  on  her  self-devo- 
tion. In  a  word,  if  she  were  to  have 
children,  she  would  have  no  choice  in 


respect  to  whose  welfare  should  con- 
stitute the  main  business  of  her  life  ; 
and  it  even  became  a  question  whether 
she  would  have  a  right  to  place  them 
in  circumstances  so  unfavorable  for 
growth  and  education.  Therefore,  to 
marry  might  be  tantamount  to  forsak- 
ing her  friends. 

But  where  was  the  need  of  any 
such  mental  parley?  Of  course  she 
couldn't  marry  Roger.  How  could 
she  marry  a  man  she  couldn't  look 
up  to?  And  look  up  to  him  she  cer- 
tainly did  not,  and  could  not. 

"No,  Roger,"  she  said,  this  last 
thought  large  in  her  mind;  and,  as 
she  spoke,  she  withdrew  her  hands : 
"  it  mustn't  be.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  can't  look  up  to  you,"  she 
added,  as  simply  as  a  child. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  he  burst  out. 
"  That  would  be  a  fine  thing !  If 
you  looked  up  to  a  fellow  like  me,  I 
think  it  would  almost  cure  me  of 
looking  up  to  you ;  and  what  I  want 
is  to  look  up  to  you  every  day  and  all 
day  long :  only  I  can  do  that  whether 
you  let  me  or  not." 

"  But  I  don't  choose  to  have  a  —  a 
friend  to  whom  I  can't  look  up." 

"Then  I  shall  never  be  even  a 
friend,"  he  returned  sadly.  "But  I 
would  have  tried  hard  to  be  less  un- 
worthy of  you." 

At  this  precise  moment,  Marion 
caught  sight  of  a  pair  of  great  round 
blue  eyes,  wide  open  under  a  shock 
of  red  hair,  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  staring  as  if  they  had  not  winked 
for  the  last  ten  minutes.  The  child 
looked  so  comical,  that  Marion,  read- 
ing, perhaps,  in  her  looks  the  reflex 
of  her  own  position,  could  not  help 
laughing.  Roger  started  up  in  dis- 
may, but,  beholding  the  apparition, 
laughed  also. 

"  Please,  grannie,"  said  the  urchin, 
"  mother's  took  bad,  and  wants  ye." 
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"  Run  and  tell  your  mother  I  shall 
be  with  her  directly,"  answered  Mar- 
ion ;  and  the  child  departed. 

"  You  told  me  I  might  come  again," 
pleaded  Roger. 

"  Better  not.  I  didn't  know  what 
it  would  mean  to  you  when  I  said 
it." 

"  Let  it  mean  what  you  meant  by 
it :  only  let  me  come." 

"But  I  see  now  it  can't  mean  that. 
No:  I  will  write  to  you.  At  all 
events,  }TOU  must  go  now;  for  I  can't 
stop  with  you,  when  Mrs.  Foote  "  — 

"  Don't  make  me  wretched,  Marion. 
If  you  can't  love  me,  don't  kill  me. 
Don't  say  I'm  not  to  come  and  see 
you.  I  will  come  on  Sundays,  any- 
how." 

The  next  day  came  the  following 
letter : — 

DEAR  MR.  ROGER,  —  I  am  very 
sorry,  both  for  your  sake  and  my 
own,  that  I  did  not  speak  more 
plainly  yesterday.  I  was  so  distressed 
for  you,  and  my  heart  was  so  friendly 
towards  you,  that  I  could  hardly  think 
of  any  thing  at  first  but  how  to  com- 
fort you  ;  and  I  fear  I  allowed  you, 
after  all,  to  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  what  you  wished  was  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  But  indeed  it  is. 
If  even  I  loved  you  in  the  way  you 
love  me,  I  should  yet  make  every 
thing  yield  to  the  duties  I  have 
undertaken.  In  listening  to  you  I 
should  be  undermining  the  whole  of 
my  past  labors;  and  the  very  idea  of 
becoming  less  of  a  friend  to  my 
friends  is  horrible  to  me. 

But,  much  as  I  esteem  you,  and 
much  pleasure  as  your  society  gives 
me,  the  idea  you  brought  before  me 
yesterday  was  absolutely  startling ; 
and  I  think  I  have  only  to  remind 
you,  as  I  have  just  done,  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  my  position,  to  convince 


you  that  it  could  never  become  a 
familiar  one  to  me.  All  that  friend- 
ship can  do  or  yield,  you  may  ever 
claim  of  me ;  and  I  thank  God  if  I 
have  been  of  the  smallest  service  to 
you;  but  I  should  be  quite  unworthy 
of  that  honor,  were  I  for  any  reason 
to  admit  even  the  thought  of  aban- 
doning the  work  which  has  been 
growing  up  around  rne  for  so  many 
years,  and  is  so  peculiarly  mine  that 
it  could  be  transferred  to  no  one  else. 
Believe  me  yours  most  truly, 

MARION  CLARE. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A   LITTLE    MORE  ABOUT   ROGER,  AND 
ABOUT   MR.    BLACKSTONE. 

AFTER  telling  me  the  greater  part 
of  what  I  have  just  written,  Roger 
handed  me  this  letter  to  read,  as  we 
sat  together  that  same  Sunday  even- 
ing. 

"It  seems  final,  Roger?"  I  said 
with  an  interrogation,  as  I  returned 
it  to  him. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  replied. 
"  How  could  any  honest  man  urge 
his  suit  after  that,  —  after  she  says 
that  to  grant  it  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  her  previous  life,  and 
ruin  her  self-respect  ?  But  I'm  not 
so  miserable  as  you  may  tfyink  me, 
Wynnie,"  he  went  on ;  "  for,  don't 
you  see?  though  I  couldn't  quite 
bring  myself  to  go  to-night,  I  don't 
feel  cut  off  from  her.  She's  not  like- 
ly, if  I  know  her,  to  listen  to  any- 
body else  so  long  as  the  same  reasons 
hold  for  which  she  wouldn't  give  me 
a  chance  of  persuading  her.  She 
can't  help  me  loving  her,  and  I'm 
sure  she'll  let  me  help  her  when  I've 
the  luck  to  find  a  chance.  You  may 
be  sure  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  lookout. 
If  I  can  be  her  servant,  that  will  be 
something:  yes,  much.  Though  she 
won't  give  herself  to  me,  —  and  quite 
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right,  too!  —  why  should  she?  — 
God  bless  her  !  —  she  can't  prevent 
me  from  giving  myself  to  her.  So 
long  as  I  may  love  her,  and  see  her 
as  often  as  I  don't  doubt  I  may,  and 
things  continue  as  they  are,  I  shan't 
be  down-hearted.  I'll  have  another 
pipe,  I  think."  Here  he  half-started, 
and  hurriedly  pulled  out  his  watch. 
"  I  declare,  there's  time  yet ! "  he 
cried,  and  sprung  to  his  feet.  "  Let's 
go  and  hear  what  she's  got  to  say  to- 
night." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
not?  Won't  you  put  her  out?"  I 
suggested. 

"  If  I  understand  her  at  all,"  he 
said,  "  she  will  be  more  put  out  by 
my  absence  ;  for  she  will  fear«I  am 
wretched,  caring  only  for  herself,  and 
not  for  what  she  taught  me.  You 
may  come  or  stay  —  I'm  off.  You've 
done  me  so  much  good,  Wynnie  ! " 
he  added,  looking  back  in  the  door- 
way. '•  Thank  you  a  thousand  times. 
There's  no  comforter  like  a  sister  ! " 

"  And  a  pipe,"  I  said  :  at  which  he 
laughed,  and  was  gone. 

When  Percivale  and  I  reached 
Lime  Court,  having  followed  as  quick- 
ly as  we  could,  there  was  Roger  sit- 
ting in  the  midst,  as  intent  on  her 
words  as  if  she  had  been  an  old 
prophet,  and  Marion  speaking  with 
all  the  composure  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  her. 

When  she  shook  hands  with  him 
after  the  service,  a  slight  flush  washed 
the  white  of  her  face  with  a  delicate 
warmth,  —  nothing  more.  I  said  to 
myself,  however,  as  we  went  home, 
and  afterwards  to  my  husband,  that 
his  case  was  not  a  desperate  one. 

"But  what's  to  become  of  Black- 
Btone  ?  "  said  Percivale. 

I  will  tell  my  reader  how  after- 
wards he  seemed  to  me  to  have  fared  ; 
but  I  have  no  information  concerning 


his  supposed  connection  with  this 
part  of  my  story.  I  cannot  even  be 
sure  that  he  ever  was  in  love  with 
Marion.  Troubled  he  certainly  was, 
at  this  time  ;  and  Marion  continued 
so  for  a  while,  —  more  troubled,  I 
think,  than  the  necessity'  she  felt 
upon  her  with  regard  to  Roger  will 
quite  account  for.  If,  however,  she 
had  to  make  two  men  miserable  in 
one  week,  that  might  well  cover  the 
case. 

Before  the  week  was  over,  my  hus- 
band received  a  note  from  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  informing  him  that  he  was  just 
about  to  start  for  a  few  weeks  on  the 
continent.  When  he  returned  I  was 
satisfied  from  his  appearance  that  a 
notable  change  had  passed  upon 
him  :  a  certain  indescribable  serenity 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
his  whole  being  ;  every  look  and  tone, 
indicated  a  mind  that  knew  more 
than  tongue  could  utter,  —  a  heart 
that  had  had  glimpses  into  a  region 
of  content.  I  thought  of  the  words, 
"  He  that  dvvelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High,"  and  my  heart 
was  at  rest  about  him.  He  had 
fared,  I  thought,  as  the  child  who 
has  had  a  hurt,  but  is  taken  up  in 
his  mother's  arms  and  comforted. 
What  hurt  would  not  such  comfort- 
ing outweigh  to  the  child?  And  who 
but  he  that  has  had  the  worst  hurt 
man  can  receive,  and  the  best  com- 
fort God  can  give,  can  tell  what 
either  is  ? 

I  was  present  the  first  time  he  met 
Marion  after  his  return.  She  was  a 
little  embarrassed:  he  showed  a  ten- 
der dignity,  a  respect  as  if  from 
above,  like  what  one  might  fancy  the 
embodiment  of  the  love  of  a  wise 
angel  for  such  a  woman.  The 
thought  of  comparing  the*  two  had 
never  before  occurred  to  me ;  but  now 
for  the  moment  I  felt  as  if  Mr.  Black- 
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stone  were  a  step  above  Marion. 
Plainly,  I  had  no  occasion  to  be 
troubled  about  either  of  them. 

On  the  supposition  that  Marion 
had  refused  him,  I  argued  with  my- 
self that  it  could  not  have  been  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  unable  to 
look  up  to  him.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing what  she  had  said  to  Roger, 
I  was  satisfied  that  any  one  she 
felt  she  could  help  to  be  a  nobler 
creature  must  have  a  greatly  better 
chance  of  rousing  all  the  woman  in 
her  than  one  whom  she  must  regard 
as  needing  no  aid  from  her.  All  her 
life  had  been  spent  in  serving  and 
sheltering  human  beings  whose  con- 
dition she  regarded  with  hopeful  com- 
passion :  could  she  now  help  adding 
Roger  to  her  number  of  such  ?  and 
if  she  once  looked  upon  him  thus 
tenderly,'  was  it  not  at  least  very 
possible,  that,*  in  some  softer  mood, 
a  feeling  hitherto  unknown  to  her 
might  surprise  her  consciousness  with 
its  presence,  —  floating  to  the  surface 
of  her  sea  from  its  strange  depths, 
and  leaning  towards  him  with  the 
outstretched  arms  of  embrace  ? 

But  I  dared  not  think  what  might 
become  of  Roger  should  his  divine 
resolves  fail,  —  should  the  frequent 
society  of  Marion  prove  insufficient 
for  the  solace  and  quiet  of  his  heart. 
I  had  heard  how  men  will  seek  to 
drown  sorrow  in  the  ruin  of  the  sor- 
rowing power,  — will  slay  themselves 
that  they  may  cause  their  hurt  to 
cease,  —  and  I  trembled  for  my  hus- 
band's brother.  But  the  days  went 
on,  and  I  saw  no  sign  of  failure  or 
change.  He  \^as  steady  at  his  work, 
and  came  to  see  us  as  constantly  as 
before ;  never  missed  a  chance  of 
meeting  Marion  ;  and  at  every  treat 
she  gave  "her  friends,  whether  at  the 
house  of  which  I  have  already  spo- 
ken, or  at  Lady  Bernard's  country- 


place,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  ; 
whether  she  took  them  on  the  river, 
or  had  some  one  to  lecture  or  read  to 
them,  Roger  was  always  at  hand  for 
service  and  help.  Still,  I  was  uneasy ; 
for  might  there  not  come  a  collapse, 
especially  if  some  new  event  were  to 
destroy  the  hope  which  he  still  cher- 
ished, and  which  I  feared  was  his 
main  support  ?  Would  his  religion 
then  prove  of  a  quality  and  power 
sufficient  to  keep  him  from  drifting 
away  with  the  receding  tide  of  his 
hopes  and  imaginations  ?  In  this 
anxiety  perhaps  I  regarded  too  exclu- 
sively the  faith  of  Roger,  and  thought 
too  little  about  the  faith  of  God. 
However  this  may  be,  I  could  not 
rest,  but  thought  and  thought,  until 
at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and 
tell  Lady  Bernard  all  about  it. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
THE    DBA    EX. 

"  AND  you  think  Marion  likes  him  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Bernard,  when  she  had 
in  silence  heard  my  story. 

"I  am  sure  she  likes  him.  But 
you  know  he  is  so  far  inferior  to  her 
—  in  every  way." 

"How  do  you  know  that?  Ques- 
tions are  involved  there  which  no  one 
but  God  can  determine.  You  must 
remember  that  both  are  growing. 
What  matter  if  any  two  are  unequal 
at  a  given  moment,  seeing  their  rela- 
tive positions  may  be  reversed  twenty 
times  in  a  thousand  years  ?  Besides, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  any  one  who 
brought  his  favors  with  him  would 
have  the  least  chance  with  Marion. 
Poverty,  to  turn  into  wealth,  is  the 
one  irresistible  attraction  for  her ; 
and,  however  duty  may  compel  her  to 
act,  my  impression  is  that  she  will  not 
escape  loving  Roger." 

I  need  not  say  I  was  gratified  to 
find  Lady  Bernard's  conclusion  from 
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Marion's  character  run  parallel  with 
my  own. 

"But  what  can  come  of  it?"  I 
said. 

"  Why,  marriage,  I  hope." 

"But  Marion  would  as  soon  think 
of  falling  down  and  worshipping  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth  as  of  forsaking  her 
grandchildren." 

"  Doubtless.  But  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  that.  Where  two 
things  are  both  of  God,  it  is  not  likely 
they  will  be  found  mutually  obstruc- 
tive." 

"  Roger  does  declare  himself  quite 
ready  to  go  and  live  amongst  her 
friends,  and  do  his  best  to  help  her." 

"  That  is  all  as  it  should  be,  so  far 
as  he  —  as  both  of  them  are  concerned ; 
but  there  are  contingencies  ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  How  would 
that  do  in  regard  of  their  children  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  imagine  Marion  con- 
senting," I  said,  "I  know  what  she 
would  answer  to  that  question.  She 
would  say,  Why  should  her  children 
be  better  off  than  the  children  about 
them?  She  would  say  that  the  chil- 
dren must  share  the  life  and  work  of 
their  parents." 

"  And  I  think  she  would  be  right, 
though  the  obvious  rejoinder  would 
be,  '  You  may  waive  your  own  social 
privileges,  and  sacrifice  yourselves  to 
the  good  of  others  ;  but  have  you  a 
right  to  sacrifice  your  children,  and 
heap  disadvantages  on  their  future?  " 

"  Now  give  us  the  answer  on  the 
other  side,  seeing  you  think  Marion 
would  be  right  after  all." 

"Marion's  answer  would,  I  think, 
be,  that  their  children  would  be  God's 
children ;  and  he  couldn't  desire  bet- 
ter for  them  than  to  be  born  in  lowly 
conditions,  and  trained  from  the  first 
to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  fellows,  seeing  that  in  so  far 
their  history  would  resemble  that  of 


his  own  Son,  our  Saviour.  In  sacri- 
ficing their  earthly  future,  as  men 
would  call  it,  their  parents  would  but 
be  furthering  their  eternal  good." 

"  That  would  be  enough  in  regard 
of  such  objections.  But  there  would 
be  a  previous  one  on  Marion's  own 
part.  How  would  her  new  position 
affect  her  ministrations  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think," 
Lady  Bernard  replied,  "that  what 
her  friends  would  lose  thereby  —  I 
mean,  what  amount  of  her  personal 
ministrations  would  be  turned  aside 
from  them  by  the  necessities  of  her 
new  position  —  would  be  far  more 
than  made  up  to  them  by  the  pres- 
ence among  them  of  a  whole  well- 
ordered  and  growing  family,  instead 
of  a  single  woman  only.  But  all 
this  yet  leaves  something  for  her 
more  personal  friends  to  consider,  — 
as  regards  their  duty  in  the  matter. 
It  naturally  sets  them  on  the  track 
of  finding  out  what  could  be  done  to 
secure  for  the  children  of  such  parents 
the  possession  of  early  advantages  as 
little  lower  than  those  ^their  parents 
had  as  may  be ;  for  the  breed  of  good 
people  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
be  kept  up.  I  will  turn  the  thing 
over  in  my  mind,  and  let  you  know 
what  comes  of  it." 

The  result  of  Lady  Bernard's  cogi- 
tations is,  in  so  far,  to  be  seen  in  the 
rise  of  a  block  of  houses  at  no  great 
distance  from  London,  on  the  North- 
western Railway,  planned  under  the 
instructions  of  Marion  Clare.  The  de- 
sign of  them  is  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  all  Marion's  friends,  with  room 
to  add  largely  to  their  number.  Lady 
Bernard  has  also  secured  ground  suf- 
ficient for  great  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent building,  should  it  prove  desirable. 
Each  family  is  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  accommodation  it  has  now, 
only  far  better,  at  the  same  rent  it 
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pays  now,  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
an  additional  room  or  rooms  at  a  much 
lower  rate.  Marion  has  undertaken 
to  collect  the  rents,  and  believes  that 
she  will  thus  in  time  gain  an  addi- 
tional hold  of  the  people  for  their  good, 
although  the  plan  may  at  first 
expose  her  to  misunderstanding. 
From  thorough  calculation  she  is  sat- 
isfied she  can  pay  Lady  Bernard  five 
per  cent  for  her  money,  lay  out  all 
that  is  necessary  for  keeping  the 
property  in  thorough  repair,  and  ac- 
cumulate a  fund  besides  to  be  spent 
on  building  more  houses,  should  her 
expectations  of  these  be  answered. 
The  removal  of  so  many  will  also 
make  a  little  room  for  the  accomoda- 
tion  of  the  multitudes  constantly 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  wick- 
edness of  those,  who,  either  for  the 
sake  of  railways  or  fine  streets,  pull 
down  crowded  houses,  and  drive  into 
other  courts  and  alleys  their  poor  in- 
habitants, to  double  the  wretchedness 
already  there  from  overcrowding. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a 
house  for  herself,  where  she  will  have 
her  own  private  advantage  in  the  in- 
clusion of  large  space  primarily  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  friends.  I 
believe  Lady  Bernard  intends  to  give 
her  a  hint  that  a  married  couple  would, 
in  her  opinion,  be  far  more  useful  in 
such  a  position  than  a  single  woman. 
But,  although  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  greater  happiness  for  two  dear 
friends,  I  must  in  honesty  say  that  I 
doubt  this. 

If  the  scheme  should  answer,  what 
a  strange  reversion  it  will  be  to  some- 
thing like  a  right  reading  of  the  feu- 
dal system ! 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected,  that, 
should  it  succeed  ever  so  well,  it  will 
all  go  to  pieces  at  Marion's  death. 
To  this  the  answer  lies  in  the  hope 
that  her  influence  may  extend  later- 


ally, as  well  as  downwards;  moving 
others  to  be  what  she  has  been  ;  and, 
in  the  conviction  that  such  a  work  as 
hers  can  never  be  lost ;  for  the  world 
can  never  be  the  same  as  if  she  had 
not  lived:  while  in  any  case  there 
will  be  more  room  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  are  now  being  crowded 
out  of  the  world  by  the  stronger  and 
richer.  It  would  be  sufficient  answer, 
however,  that  the  work  is  worth  doing 
for  its  own  sake  and  its  immediate  re- 
sult. Surely  it  will  receive  a  well- 
done  from  the  Judge  of  us  all ;  and 
while  his  idea  of  right  remains  above 
hers,  high  as  the  heavens'  are  above 
the  earth,  his  approbation  will  be  all 
that  either  Lady  Bernard  or  Marion 
will  seek. 

If  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  love  the  right,  and  have  means 
to  spare,  would,  like  Lady  Bernard, 
use  their  wealth  to  make  up  to  the 
poor  for  the  wrongs  they  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  rich,  —  let  me  say, 
to  defend  the  Saviour  in  their  persons 
from  the  tyranny  of  Mammon,  how 
many  of  the  poor  might  they  not  lead 
with  them  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord! 

Should  the  plan  succeed,  I  say  once 
more,  I  intend  to  urge  on  Marion  the 
duty  of  writing  a  history  of  its  rise 
and  progress  from  the  first  of  her  own 
attempts.  Then  there  would  at  least 
remain  a  book  for  all  future  reformers 
and  philanthropists  to  study,  and  her 
influence  might  renew  itself  in  other 
ages  after  she  was  gone. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  about  myself 
or  my  people.  We  live  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

Here  I  was  going  to  write,  THE 
END  ;  but  was  arrested  by  the  follow- 
ing conversation  between  two  of  my 
children,  —  Ernest  eight,  and  Fred- 
dy five  years  of  age. 

Ernest.  —  I'd  do  it  for  mamma,  of 
course. 
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Freddy: 
Harry  ? 

Ernest.  - 

Freddy. 

Ernest.  - 

body ;   we 

to  mamma. 

Freddy 

somebody. 


—  Wouldn't  you  do  it  for 


—  No  :  Harry's  nobody. 

—  Yes  :  he"  is  somebody. 


Ernest.  —  You're  nothing  ;  I'm 
nothing;  we  are  all  nothing  in  mam- 
ma's presence. 

Freddy.  —  But,  Ernest,  every  thing 
—  You're  nobody;  I'm  no-  is  something:  sol  must  be  something, 
are  all  nobody,  compared  Ernest.  — -  Yes,  Freddy,  but  you're 

no  thing :  so  you're  nothing.     You're 
(stolidly).  —  Yes :    I    am    nothing  to  mamma. 

Freddy.  —  But  Pm  mamma's. 

THE  END. 


THE  GREAT  DELUGE. 


BY   J.    W.  DE   FOREST. 


IN  the  days  of  "  Abdallah  of  the 
Land  and  Abdallah  of  the  Sea  "  there 
was  a  king  who  cursed  certain  offend- 
ers with  the  curse  of  Ad  and  Thamud. 

If  you  will  look  into  Lane's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  you  will  find  a  little  sketch 
by  Harvey  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Ad 
and  Thamud,"  showing  the  doomed 
and  forsaken  cities  in  the  distance, 
a  great  plain  covered  by  the  crowded 
and  confused  flight  of  the  wicked 
tribes,  a  simoom  of  blinding,  choking 
sand,  sweeping  after  them  and  over 
them,  and  a  sky  above  full  of  dark- 
ness and  sheets  of  tempest. 

The  scene  reminds  one  of  the  hail- 
storm which  slew  the  Canaanites,  and 
of  the  fiery  perdition  which  overtook 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  It  is  a  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  elements  of 
nature  alone,  the  hand  of  hostile 
man  not  appearing  in  any  part  of  it. 
And  such  as  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
woodcut,  such  it  is  in  Semitic  tradi- 
tion :  a  black  cloud  appeared  over  the 
accursed  peoples,  and  a  blast  from  it 
exterminated  them. 

Now,  what  were  Ad  and  Thamud  ? 
and  how  did  they  really  perish  ?  In 
Harvey's  drawing,  and  in  the  Arabic 
malediction,  they  are  classed  together. 


Actually  they  were  distinct  nations, 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  flourishing  in  different  epochs. 
The  circumstance  which  has  united 
them  in  the  mind  of  the  Oriental  is 
similarity  of  enormous  misfortune. 

The  Thamud  were  Canaanites : 
they  took  part  in  the  great  Canaanit- 
ish  migration,  which,  starting  from 
El  Katif  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  some 
generations  before  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, ended  in  the  occupation  of 
Palestine ;  only  the  Thamud,  dropping 
away  from  their  brother  tribes  in  the 
long  and  devious  journey,  halted  in 
the  mountainous  district  between 
Henikieh  and  Medain  Saleh.  Here 
they  established  a  flourishing  nation- 
ality :  the  region  still  contains  ruins 
indicating  a  considerable  population  ; 
it  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Thamud.  The  Arab  histories  state 
that  they  lived  in  caves,  that  they 
were  a  people  of  depraved  morals  and 
wicked  religion,  and  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  certain  Codar  el 
Ahmar. 

Lenormant,  the  author  of  the  "  An- 
cieiit  History  of  the  East,"  believes 
that  in  the  Thamud  we  may  recog- 
nize the  Horites  who  were  smitten 
in  Mt.  Seir  by  Chedorlaomer.  The 
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conquest,  however,  of  the  warlike 
king  of  Elam,  or  Susiana,  was  only 
temporary.  In  the  time  of  Joseph 
we  find  the  Thamud  still  occupying 
Mt.  Seirx  and  ruled  by  their  own 
"dukes,"  or  chiefs,  Lotan,  Shobal, 
Zibeon,  and  Anah.  It  was  not  until 
later,  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  that  the  Edomites  deprived 
them  of  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
forcing  a  remnant  to  take  refuge 
among  their  Canaanitish  brethren, 
the  Hittites  of  Southern  Palestine. 
There,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beit 
Djbrin,  the  Eleutheropolis  of  the 
Romans,  a  considerable  number  of 
their  rock-hewn  dwellings  may  yet  be 
found.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
Thamad,  a  people  pursued  to  destruc- 
tion by  a  succession  of  calamities, 
admirably  symbolized  in  the  slow 
death  of  the  driving  simoom. 

The  story  of  Ad,  though  different 
in  particulars,  is  similar  in  misfortune. 
Like  the  Thamud,  the  Adites  were 
of  Hamitic  race  ;  but,  instead  of  being 
Canaanites,  they  were  Cushites.  Ac- 
cording to  Arab  tradition,  Ad  was  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  and  the  first  settler 
of  the  Semitic  peninsula.  On  the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race,  he  left 
the  T alley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  mi- 
grated to  the  great  desert  of  Dahna, 
whence  his  posterity  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Southern  Arabia.  He  mar- 
ried a  thousand  wives,  had  four  thou- 
sand sons,  and  reigned  twelve  hun- 
dred years.  After  his  death,  two  of 
his  sons,  Shedid  and  Shedad,  ruled 
in  succession  over  the  Adites,  who 
by  this  time  numbered  a  thousand 
tribes,  each  composed  of  several  thou- 
sand men.  Great  military  enter- 
prises are  attributed  to  Shedad  :  he  is 
said  to  have  conquered  all  Arabia  and 
Irak. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Adites  in  Arabia.     Ob- 


viously it  is  not  entirely  an  exhalation 
of  the  Oriental  fancy:  it  represents 
an  unquestionable  though  vague  basis 
of  historical  fact.  As  the  smoke 
which  issued  from  the  fisherman's 
bottle  coalesced  into  a  mighty  Afreet, 
so  this  tradition  of  Ad  and  his  two 
regal  sons  condenses  into  the  found- 
ing of  a  Cushite  empire  in  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Adites, 
like  the  antediluvians,  and  like  the 
nations  of  Palestine  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  were  giants.  The 
Arabic  legends  describe  them  as  of 
lofty  stature,  and  of  such  strength 
that  they  easily  moved  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  piling  them  by  hand  into 
enormous  monuments.  Their  archi- 
tectural remains  must  really  have 
been  colossal,  for  to  this  day  the  Be- 
douins style  all  great  ruins  "  the 
houses  of  the  Adites." 

Not  only  were  they  giants,  but, 
still  like  the  E-ephaim  and  the  men 
before  the  flood,  they  were  wicked 
giants.  In  the  Koran,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  edifices  which  they 
raised  "  on  high  places  for  vain  uses ; " 
meaning,  probably,  temples  for  star- 
worship,  such  as  were  common  among 
Cushite  peoples.  It  is  recorded  of 
Shedad,  that  to  rival  the  celestial 
paradise,  of  whose  delights  he  had 
heard,  he  built  a  monstrous  palace 
called  Irem,  decorated  with  superb 
columns  and  surrounded  by  a  magnifi- 
cent garden,  wherein  he  exulted  so 
outrageously,  that  God  punished  him 
by  taking  away  his  life.  Let  us  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  the  Hamitic 
nations  —  the  Cushites  and  Egyp- 
tians, as  well  as  the  Canaanites  — 
were  always  stigmatized  by  the  Sem- 
ites as  singularly  corrupt,  and  as  de- 
serving the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

Eventually  this  wrath  fell  upon 
the  wicked  Adites.  At  a  period 
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which  Lenormant  puts  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  before  our  era,  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
What  was  its  nature  ?  At  this 
point  the  tradition  becomes  purely 
mythical:  it  puts  on  the  vague  and 
sublime  habiliments  of  Eastern  ima- 
gery; it  ceases  to  be  history,  and 
changes  to  allegory.  It  is  a  trans- 
formation which  often  occurs  in  the 
workings  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and 
which  should  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  studying  early  Oriental 
annals.  The  substance  of  the  le- 
gend is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
pride  and  impiety  of  the  Adites,  God 
sent  a  great  black  cloud  over  their 
country,  and  that  out  of  it  burst  a 
hurricane  which  destroyed  them  all, 
excepting  a  few  who  had  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  a  prophet  and  re- 
nounced idolatry. 

This  is  all.  This  is  the  simple, 
compendious,  figurative  way  in  which 
the  Eastern  mind  states  and  explains 
an  enormous  event.  This  is  the 
style,  abrupt  and  bold  and  picturesque 
as  a  poetical  simile,  in  which  antique 
tradition,  and  particularly  Oriental 
tradition,  records  and  accounts  for  a  po- 
litical revolution.  A  considerable  em- 
pire, covering  perhaps  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
powerful  enough  for  great  conquests, 
and  rich  enough  for  great  corruption, 
exists  for  centuries;  its  palaces,  its 
temples,  its  fortresses,  and  other  monu- 
ments, are  so  magnificent  that  men 
compare  them  to  the  celestial  paradise, 
and  so  colossal  that  for  thousands  of 
years  the  people  who  raised  them  are 
reputed  to  be  giants;  yet  a  simple 
hurricane  suffices  to  ruin  the  whole 
State,  to  overthrow  its  ponderous 
strongholds,  to  whelm  its  altars  on 
lofty  hills,  and  to  bring  to  death  its 
million  of  warriors  and  millions  of 
people.  To  the  man  of  Semitic  race 


a  black  cloud  and  a  sand-storm,  mi- 
raculously directed  by  the  wrath  of 
God  against  impiety,  are  enough  for 
this  gigantic  catastrophe.  A  Euro- 
pean historian  might  have  said, 
"  They  were  destroyed,  as  by  a  whirl- 
wind." An  Arab  historian  says,  dis- 
tinctly and  positively,  u  A  whirlwind 
destroyed  them." 

Now,  what  supposition  of  natural 
overthrow  can  be  substituted  for  this 
mythical  disaster  ? 

The  ingenious  and  satisfactory  in- 
terpretation offered  by  Lenormant  is, 
that  for  hurricane  we  should  read 
invasion ;  that  in  place  of  a  black 
cloud  pouring  forth  sheets  of  tempest, 
we  should  picture  a  barbarous  horde 
lancing  out  exterminating  columns. 
The  southward  migration  of  the 
Joktanite  Arabs,  he  remarks,  oc- 
curred about  eighteen  centuries  before 
our  era,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  the  first  Adite  empire. 
In  the  ethnic  genealogical  table  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  certainly 
not  compiled  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  or  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  our  era,  the  Joktanites 
are  represented  as  possessing  Sheba, 
Ophir,  and  Havilah,  all  of  them  sit- 
uated in  Southern  Arabia.  The  fair 
inference  is,  that  they  had  already 
dispossessed  the  Cushites  of  this 
region.  The  overthrow  thus  accom- 
plished by  the  Semitic  nomads  is  un- 
doubtedly the  famous  and  proverbial 
"  destruction  of  Ad." 

Let  us  take  one  more  instance 
of  the  allegorical  method  of  stating 
events  which  characterizes  the  Eastern 
fancy.  Long  before  Abraham  found 
the  Canaanites  in  Palestine,  they 
occupied  the  western  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  fact  appears  in 
the  traditions  of  Phoanicia  as  col- 
lected by  Herodotus,  in  the  traditions 
of  Southern  Arabia  as  collected  by 
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Strabo,  and  in  the  traditions  of  Baby- 
lonia as  preserved  in  the  book  called 
"  Nabathean  Agriculture."  Pliny 
mentions  a  land  of  Canaan  as  exist- 
ing in  this  region  in  his  time.  Strabo 
describes  the  "  islands  of  Tyre  and 
Aradus,"  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  con- 
taining temples  similar  to  those  of  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  adds  that,  "  if  we 
may  believe  the  inhabitants,  the 
islands  and  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Pho3nicia  are  their  own  colo- 
nies." In  short,  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Canaanites  once 
dwelt  on  this  sheltered  coast,  and  navi- 
gated its  sunny  waters. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  mass 
of  the  nation  was  led  to  abandon  its 
settlements,  to  wander  from  oasis  to 
oasis  across  the  broad  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  to  struggle  with  powerful 
peoples  for  a  foothold  in  Syria.  What 
circumstances  induced  a  maritime 
race  to  leave  its  seaports,  and  under- 
take this  long  and  perilous  migration  ? 
Once  more  the  Eastern  spirit  of  al- 
legory returns  its  poetic  answers. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by 
Trogus  Pompeius,  the  Canaanites  were 
driven  frbm  their  home  by  earth- 
quakes. But  in  this  case  we  have 
history  also.  A  tradition  recorded  in 
the  a  Nabathean  Agriculture "  re- 
lates that  they  were  violently  expelled 
by  the  Cushite  monarchs  of  Babylon, 
of  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod. 

Such  are  the  forms  which  notable 
and  antique  events  naturally  take 
under  the  influence  of  the  Semitic 
imagination.  A  race  singularly  fan- 
ciful and  fervently  religious  cannot 
be  content  with  narrating  in  plain 
words  the  overthrow  of  one  consider- 
able people  by  another.  It  must 
clothe  the  severe  fact  in  parable,  and 
it  must  bring  God  upon  the  scene  as 
an  actor.  The  conquest  of  the  Thamud 
by  Codar  el  Ah  mar,  and  the  destruc- 


tion of  Ad  by  the  Joktanites,  must 
change  into  the  ravages  of  a  hurri- 
cane. The  expulsion  of  Canaan  from 
its  prosperous  seats  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  must  put  on  the  guise  of  an 
earthquake. 

Now,  amid  the  sublimities  of  Orien- 
tal antiquity,  is  there  not  another 
event,  commonly  reputed  to  be  miracu- 
lous, which  may  be  explained  natu- 
rally? The  method  of  interpreta- 
tion which  has  been  applied  to  the 
Arabip  histories,  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  apply  it  to  the  Noachian 
Deluge  ? 

As  the  account  of  the  flood  is  com- 
monly understood,  it  is  a  jest  to  the 
irreverent,  and  a  scumbling- block  to 
many  among  the  reverent.  Zoology 
denies  that  all  flesh  could  have  been 
gathered  into  the  ark ;  and  geology 
denies,  that,  since  the  creation  of  man, 
there  has  been  a  universal  diluvium. 
The  modern  mind,  respectful  of 
science  and  logic,  begins  to  question, 
or  more  than  question,  a  narrative 
which  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
known  to  men,  and  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  rendered  august  \>y  inter- 
twining it  with  the  moral  history  of 
humanity.  The  old,  popular,  fervent, 
poetical  belief  in  the  Deluge  seems 
likely  to  freeze  into  mere  antiquarian 
interest  in  an  incomprehensible  myth. 

It  would  be  a  pity.  History  would 
lose  a  sublime  picture,  the  imagination 
a  sublime  symbol,  and  the  moral  sense 
a  sublime  lesson.  A  noble  type  of  the 
chastisement  which  follows  sin,  and 
the  salvation  which  waits  on  the 
righteous,  would  vanish.  It  would 
not  be  agreeable  :  it  would  be  a  shock 
to  our  ideas  of  justice,  and  even  to 
that  artistic  perception  which  we  call 
the  sense  of  poetical  justice,  to  see  the 
wicked  giants  of  old  rising  from  hon- 
ored tombs,  and  hear  them  calling  to 
us  in  mockery,  "  We  were  not  pun- 
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ished  as  you  have  believed  !  "  Finally, 
and  seriously,  many  worthy  souls 
would  perceive  that  another  blow  had 
been  dealt  to  faith  in  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
ISToachian  narrative  which  will  with- 
draw it  from  the  strong  logic  of  the 
naturalist,  and  restore  it  into  the  rev- 
erent hands  of  the  commentator,  ar- 
resting it  in  its  progress  towards  the 
condition  of  fable,  and  establishing  it 
as  a  positive  landmark  in  human  an- 
nals, —  the  terminus  of  one  great  era, 
and  the  opening  of  another.  This 
interpretation  I  venture  to  propose, 
not  because  I  am  able  to  support  it 
properly,  but  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  attract  the  attention  of  others 
who  can  thus  support  it. 

Am  I  too  bold  in  assuming  that 
the  early  Hebrews  wrote  history  much 
as  the  early  Arabs  wrote  it  ?  Surely, 
the  method  of  statement  current 
among  one  Semitic  people  must  throw 
some  light  upon  the  method  of  state- 
ment current  among  another  Semitic 
people.  If  the  comparison  between 
the  two  is  natural,  the  inference  of 
similarity  is  at  least  fair-minded.  Re- 
member that  the  Scriptures  are  Ori- 
ental books ;  that  they  were  written 
by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  Western 
logic  or  of  modern  guardedness  of 
expression ;  that  they  are  luxuriant 
beyond  any  European  composition, 
even  poetry,  with  parables,  allegories, 
and  figurative  utterances.  We  are 
only  doing  them  justice  when  we  seek 
a  commentary  on  their  style  in  the 
style  of  a  race  closely  akin  to  their 
authors. 

Judging  the  story  of  the  flood  from 
this  stand-point,  I  venture  to  class  it 
among  metaphorical  narrations.  It 
is  not  an  historic  relation  of  an  actual 
fact ;  it  is  a  poetic  relation  of  an  ac- 
tual fact.  There  was  a  catastrophe  j 
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but  it  was  not  an  overflow  of  waters, 
it  was  an  invasion  of  hostile 
men. 

Let  us  follow  our  supposition  in  its 
tentative  and  dubious  wanderings 
through  the  antediluvian  and  diluvian 
chronicle.  The  starting-point  in  our 
Sahara  journey  must,  of  course,  be  the 
position  that  this  chronicle  is  hon- 
est and  authentic  history.  We  ad- 
mit that  it  is  vague;  that  its  meaning 
is  darkened  by  excessive  brevity  and 
by  the  figurative  style  natural  to  a 
lyrical  race ;  that  it  treats  of  men 
and  events  in  an  almost  purely 
genealogical  manner,  neglecting  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  for  the  simple 
question  of  descent;  that  it  is,  in 
short,  such  a  record  as  one  might  ex- 
pect from  a  pastoral  people  whose 
social  order  rested  upon  the  unity  of 
families  and  of  tribes.  But  in  spite 
of  these  peculiarities,  so  strange  to  the 
modern  man  of  Aryan  race,  it  was 
meant  for  history,  and  must  be  studied 
as  such. 

There  was,  then,  a  pre-Babylonian, 
pre-Egyptian  civilization;  and  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  its  chronicles.  There 
was  State  after  State,  dynasty  after 
dynasty,  briefly  commemorated  in 
such  names  as  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  and 
their  duration  expressed  in  such 
phrases  as,  "All  the  days  of  Methu- 
selah were  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  and  he  died."  This  pro- 
cession of  succeeding  peoples  or  gov- 
ernments continued  during  a  period 
of  something  like  sixteen  and  a  half 
centuries  previous  to  the  building  of 
Babylon.  Its  industries  and  arts  com- 
prehended at  least  agriculture,  pastur- 
age of  both  sheep  and  cattle,  the  manu- 
ufacture,  no  doubt,  of  woollen  cloths, 
architecture,  fortification,  the  fashion- 
ing of  weapons,  the  mining  and  work- 
ing of  copper  and  iron,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  music,  and  the  fabrication  of 
musical  instruments. 

The  tribe  of  Abel,  the  victim  of 
the  earliest  known  war,  was  composed 
of  shepherds,  who  led  a  peaceful  and 
religious  life,  and  who  very  likely 
dwelt  in  caves  like  the  Thamud,  as 
tents  were  first  used  by  a  later  race. 
Cain,  a  fierce  and  predatory  clan,  the 
first  which  was  expelled  from  the 
social  centre  of  the  Adamites,  sup- 
ported itself  by  tillage,  and  builded  a 
city.  Jabal,  a  nomadic  offshoot  of 
the  Cainite  stock,  abode  in  tented 
camps,  pasturing  droves  of  cattle.  A 
cognate  people,  called  Jubal,  origi- 
nated the  art  of  music.  Another 
Cainite  community,  known  as  Tubal 
Cain  (men  living  under  the  earth  ?), 
was  famous  for  its  mining  and  its 
workmanship  in  metals. 

Such  was  the  very  considerable 
civilization  of  these  earliest  known 
nations.  What  with  their  use  of  iron, 
and  their  possession  of  large  cattle, 
they  must  have  been  farther  advanced 
than  the  Mexicans  when  discovered 
by  Cortes.  Their  political  and  eco- 
nomic condition  seems  to  have  been 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Arabians  of 
the  present  day.  Here  and  there 
were  settled  communities,  residing  in 
villages  or  cities,  tilling  the  ground, 
practising  the  simpler  handicrafts,  di- 
verting themselves  with  the  harp  and 
organ.  Around  these  burghers  or  agri- 
culturists floated  the  restless  camps 
of  hordes  who  drove  before  them  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  though 
probably  as  yet  unfurnished  with  the 
horse  and  camel.  In  mineral  dis- 
tricts the  miner  dug  and  smelted  and 
the  smith's  hammer  resounded.  We 
must  not  forget  that  in  order  to  build 
a  city  there  must  have  been  either 
brickyards  or  quarries  or  the  hewing 
down  of  forests. 

It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  that  all 


the  great  steps  in  civilization  are 
credited  to  communities  of  the  ac- 
cursed Cainite  race.  Why  is  it  that 
these  gifted  tribes  are  handed  down 
to  us  for  peculiar  execration  ?  Is 
it  because  they  used  their  superior 
intelligence,  concentration,  and,  doubt- 
less, numbers  to  oppress  their  simpler 
and  weaker  neighbors,  and  to  harass 
them  with  sanguinary  forays,  of  which 
the  massacre  of  the  pastoral  Abelites 
is  an  example  ?  Or  is  it  because  they 
were  the  first  to  become  opulent,  and 
so  the  first  to  become  corrupt  ?  It  is 
noticeable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  denunciations  in  the  Bible  are 
directed  against  cities  and  against  the 
wealthy.  The  book  reads  like  a  pro- 
test :  a  protest  of  the  pastoral  man 
against  the  burgher:  a  protest  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  In  this  re- 
spect the  history  of  the  Cainites 
resembles  that  of  the  Hamitic  peo- 
ple :  civilized,  powerful,  aggressive, 
feared,  hated,  destroyed,  remembered 
with  cursing  :  such  is  the  epitome  of 
the  annals  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  accept 
the  theory  of  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  genealogies  of  Genesis.  It  is  a 
perfectly  natural  and  reasonable  in- 
terpretation ;  it  offers  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  declarations  of  experience 
and  physiology  concerning  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  j  it  converts  un- 
necessary miracle  into  measurable 
history.  Writing  in  their  well- 
known  genealogical  spirit,  writing  as 
men  who  set  a  high  value  upon  re- 
corded descent  and  purity  of  blood, 
the  Hebrews  spoke  of  one  of  the  elder 
nations  and  its  offshoots  as  they 
would  speak  of  an  individual  man  and 
his  children.  When  they  said  Adam, 
they  meant  the  primal  people,  or  at 
least  the  earliest  people  of  which  they 
were  aware.  When  they  said  that 
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Jared  lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  years,  they  meant  that  a  tribe 
or  dynasty  called  Jared  (Ruling) 
flourished  during  that  period.  When 
they  added  that  Jared  begat  sons 
and  daughters,  they  meant  that  the 
stock  of  Jared  (the  ruling  race)  sent 
forth  migrations  or  founded  colonies. 
Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
this  theory  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  history  of 
the  man  Adam,  as  the  initiatory  rep- 
resentative of  the  human  race,  and  the 
exponent  of  its  moral  capacity  and 
responsibility.  The  early  genetic 
narrative  has  undoubtedly  a  dual 
meaning,  —  the  exterior  ethnic,  and 
the  interior  religious. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  every  one 
of  the  patriarchs  had  children  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  were  many  monu- 
ments of  the  antediluvian  population 
besides  those  recorded.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  it  that  there  is  no  state- 
ment of  the  periods  during  which  the 
respective  Cainite  people  flourished. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Hebrews  either 
did  not  consider  themselves  related 
to  those  powerful  and  intelligent 
communities,  or  as  if  they  abhorred 
them  too  much  to  care  to  celebrate 
their  oppressive  duration.  Obviously 
enough,  however,  this  part  of  Genesis 
is  a  Sethi te  chronicle,  and  was  mainly 
written  because  it  concerned  the  an- 
cestry of  the  Israelites.  By  the  way, 
whence  came  the  traditions  on  which 
the  Adamite  genealogical  table  was 
doubtless  founded  ?  Did  the  Sheik 
Abraham  preserve  them  out  of  the 
common  lore  of  the  Arphaxadites, 
when  he  led  his  clan  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Palestine  ?  Did  Moses 
gather  them  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Hamitic  Egyptians  ?  Did  the 
Jews  of  the  captivity  find  them 
among  the  records  of  Babylon,  one  of 


the  oldest  of  post-diluvian  cities  ?  li 
is  by  no  means  insupposable  that  ad- 
ditions were  occasionally  made  to  the 
historical  books  of  the  Hebrews. 

What  was  the  seat  of  this  early 
civilization  ?  Bunsen  and  Lenormant 
support  the  same  hypothesis.  Con- 
sidering the  Gihon  as  the  Oxus,  and 
the  Pison  as  the  Upper  Indus,  they 
spread  the  residence  of  primeval  man 
over  a  vast  district  of  Central  Asia ; 
including  the  northernmost  part  of 
India,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia.  In  this 
region  flourished  for  over  sixteen  cen- 
turies the  Cainite,  Sethite,  and  other 
Adamite  peoples.  Here  it  was  that 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  catas- 
trophe which  the  allegorical  mind  of 
the  Hebrews  has  symbolized  under 
the  form  of  a  deluge. 

The  reasons  alleged  for  their  de- 
struction remind  us  of  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  Arab  historians  for 
the  destruction  of  Ad  and  Thamud. 
The  earth  was  '/corrupt  and  filled 
with  violence ;  "  the  "  wickedness  of 
man  was  great,  and  his  thoughts  were 
evil  j "  there  were  "giants,  and  mighty 
men,  and  men  of  renown.'7  We  may 
understand  that  wealth  had  bred  gross 
sensuality  ;  that  ideas  of  law  and  jus- 
tice were  either  insufficiently  devel- 
oped or  had  fallen  into  decay ;  that 
wars  were  frequent,  the  cities  ruled 
by  tyrants,  and  the  fields  ravaged  by 
freebooters.  We  have  a  picture  of 
feeble  anarchy  ;  of  a  congregation  of 
States  not  only  without  a  bond  of 
union,  but  divided  by  hatred  ;  -of  a 
condition  of  things  just  fitted  to  at- 
tract invasion.  It  was  a  social  and 
political  disorganization  similar  to 
that  which  has  always  made  India  an 
easy  prey  to  conquest. 

An  invasion  caine.  But  it  was  not 
an  invasion  of  waters.  We  must  not 
thus  strictly  and  prosaically  interpret 
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the  metaphorical  speech  of  a  lyrical 
people  and  period.  In  the  rain,  the 
prevailing  billows,  the  o  pening  of 
the  windows  of  heaven,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  we  are  at  liberty  to  see  the  pow- 
er, the  swiftness,  the  multifarious  as- 
saults, and  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  a  barbarous  conquest.  Some  race 
which  was  foreign  to  the  invaded 
nations  descended  upon  them,  as  the 
Teutonic  tribes  descended  upon  the 
disintegrating  Roman  Empire.  No 
refuge  availed  :  the  loftiest  mountain 
strongholds  were  stormed  ;  the  disas- 
ter was  universal.  If  any  unmen- 
tioned  remnants  of  the  Cainites  and 
Sethites  escaped,  they  survived  mere- 
ly as  slaves  or  subjects,  losing  their 
nationality,  and  melting  into  the  mass 
of  their  conquerors. 

Who  were  these  destroyers  ? 
Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
them  Turanians  ?  It  is  certain  that 
iu  the  pre-historic  age  there  was  an 
overflow  of  the  greaft  Tartar  or  Tura- 
nian race  both  toward  the  west  and 
toward  the  south.  Before  the  days 
of  Kelts  and  Pelasgians  all  Europe 
was  occupied  by  it,  a  remnant  still 
existing  in  the  Basques  of  Spain  and 
the  Fins  of  Northern  Russia.  Ages 
before  the  Aryan  Hindus  commenced 
their  migrations,  the  Dravidian  Tar- 
tars had  dispossessed  the  Cushites  of 
India,  as  the  Cushites  had  previously 
dispossessed  the  negritos.  Justin 
speaks  of  a  period,  probably  of  enor- 
mous antiquity,  when  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  the  Scythians  (Asiatic 
Scythians ;  that  is,  Turanians)  held 
dominion  over  a  great  part  of  Asia. 
It  is  true  that  the  ethnic  table  of 
Noah  classes  Magog  as  a  Japhetic 
race  ;  and  that,  according  to  Josephus 
"  the  Magogites  are  by  the  Greeks 
called  Scythians."  But  the  Greeks 
knew  two  Scythias :  that  of  Asia 


was  occupied  by  the  Tartars  ;  that  of 
Europe  by  the  Goths  and  Germans ; 
and  these  last  were  the  Magogites. 
In  short,  it  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Turanians  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  families  which  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Deluge,  and 
much  less  in  the  families  which  es- 
caped from  it.  They  were  themselves 
the  Deluge. 

Only  a  single  people  had  foreseen 
the  catastrophe  and  prepared  for  it. 
Among  the  antediluvian  nations  there 
was  one  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Noah.  It  seems 
to  have  been  either  a  free  confedera- 
tion, or  a  union  of  several  States  un- 
der one  powerful  dynasty ;  at  all 
events,  it  comprised  representatives 
of  the  three  so-called  white  races  of 
mankind,  — :the  Japhetic,  the  Semitic, 
and  the  Hamitic.  This  community 
was  in  some  way  better  than  its 
neighbors  :  we  may  guess  that  it  had 
juster  laws,  purer  manners,  and  a  no- 
bler religion.  It  deserved  preserva- 
tion, and  so  won  it. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  supe- 
rior virtue  ?  If  we  suppose  that  the 
gathering  of  beasts  into  the  ark 
means  the  safe  retreat  of  flocks  and 
herds,  we  may  infer  that  Noah  stands 
for  a  pastoral  people  ;  and  we  at  once 
perceive  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  a  just  man,  walk- 
ing with  God,  and  perfect  in  his  gen- 
erations. The  shepherd  nomads  had 
kept  themselves  free  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  idolatry  of  the  towns,  and 
from  commixture  with  the  accursed 
Cainite  blood.  The  ark  represents 
the  preservation  of  pastoral  men  amid 
the  destruction  of  burghers  and  agri- 
culturists, and  the  preservation  of 
Sethites  amid  the  destruction  of 
Cainites. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  name 
Noah  may  have  an  individual  as  well 
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as  a  collective  sense.  There  was  a 
dynasty,  and  probably  a  single  emi- 
nent leader,  distinguished  by  intellec- 
tual and  moral  greatness.  When  we 
are  told  that  Noah  spent  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  building  the  ark, 
we  may  understand  that  this  dynasty 
had  long  foreseen  the  invasion,  and 
prepared  to  evade  it.  When  we  are 
told  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark 
with  his  family  and  the  selected 
beasts  of  the  earth,  we  may  under- 
stand that  some  able  chief  of  the  dy- 
nast}7  conducted  the  retreat  of  his 
people,  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
It  is  not  well  to  rob  human  faith  and 
aspiration  of  a  single  pure  and  sub- 
lime figure  ;  and  we  prefer  to  believe 
that  an  individual  Noah,  like  an  in- 
dividual Moses,  was  the  hero  of  a 
great  salvation. 

From  lowlands  desolated  by  mul- 
titudinous invaders,  the  shepherd 
Set-kites  retired  into  a  mountain  re- 
gion, called  by  tke  Hebrews  Ararat. 
Could  it  kave  been  Mt.  Masis,  the 
newly-christened  Ararat  of  Armenia, 
an  elevation  not  known  by  that  name 
in  the  times  of  the  Greek  geograph- 
ers ?  Let  us  suppose,  with  Lenormant 
and  other  able  scholars,  that  it  was 
more  probably  the  broad  and  lofty 
chain  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (Kush  or 
Gush).  That  the  real  Ararat  did  not 
lie  north  of  Babylon  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  (Gen.  xi.  2),  that, 
as  the  survivors  of  the  Deluge  "jour- 
neyed from  the  east,  they  found  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Assyria), 
and  dwelt  there."  This  geographical 
indication  coincides  with  the  Persian 
and  Indian  traditions,  in  pointing  out 
a  refuge  for  Noah  among  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Hindostan.  It  may 
have  been  at  this  time  that  a  portion 
of  the  Cushites  so  established  them- 
selves upon  the  Koosh  as  to  give 
their  name  to  it,  eventually  pouring 


down  from  thence  upon  the  negritos 
of  India. 

But'  the  mass  of  the  fugitives 
looked  with  longing  toward  their  lost 
native  country  in  the  north  and  west. 
After  a  certain  period  of  exile  (if  we 
may  venture  to  interpret  minutely 
the  particulars  of  an  allegory),  an  ad- 
venturous tribe,  which  is  symbolized 
to  us  as  a  raven,  descended  from  the 
Koosh,  either  to  see  if  the  Turanians 
had  retired,  or  to  harry  them  in  their 
conquest.  This  clan  never  returned 
to  the  mountain  refuge,  but  wandered 
to  and  fro,  doubtless  in  ravening 
fashion,  among  the  invaders,  bringing 
back  no  tidings.  Other  descents  fol- 
lowed, apparently  of  a  pacific  nature, 
and  perhaps  imploring  peace,  as  they 
are  figured  to  us  as  doves.  The  first 
of  these  expeditions  was  driven  back 
to  the  mountains.  The  second 
brought  to  the  refugees  an  olive- 
branch,  by  which  we  may  understand 
some  offer  of  amity.  The  third  ef- 
fected a  pacific  settlement  in  the  low- 
lands. 

The  Deluge  had  ended.  In  the 
metaphorical  language  of  the  Hebrew 
writer,  "  The  waters  had  dried  up  from 
the  face  of  the  earth."  According  to 
our  interpretation  of  that  language, 
the  Turanians  had  either  retired  to 
their  northern  steppes,  or  had  more 
probably  crystallized  into  settled  com- 
munities, no  longer  blood-thirsty  and 
predatory.  Noah  and  the  clans  which 
followed  him  were  free  to  enter  their 
ancient  country,  and  traverse  it  as 
aforetime  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Descending  from  the  Koosh,  and  pur- 
suing, no  doubt,  devious  routes,  partly 
to  find  pasturage,  and  partly  to  avoid 
hostile  collisions,  they  "journeyed 
from  tke  east "  until  tkey  reached  the 
plain  of  Shinar.  That  the  migration 
did  not  come  to  a  pause  earlier,  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Setk- 
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ites  must  have  been  anxious  to  get 
quite  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  the 
terrible  invaders. 

In  the  immediate  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Noachian  peoples,  there 
is  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
strengthen  the  hypothesis  that  the 
deluge  was  an  invasion.  We  hear  of 
a  clan  or  colony  named  Peleg  (Con- 
fusion), which  is  said  to  have  flourished 
from  the  one  hundred  and  first  year 
after  the  catastrophe  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year.  At  some  time 
during  this  period  of  two  hundred  and 
nine  years,  and  quite  supposably  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  "  the  earth 
was  divided."  The  cause  assigned 
for  this  division,  this  breaking  up  of 
the  union  of  the  Noachiaii  communi- 
ties, is  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Babel.  Now,  whether  the  Babel 
legend  commemorates  an  attempt  to 
build  a  fortified  capital,  or  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  vast  consolidated  State, 
may  we  not  guess  that  the  object  was 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  still 
threatening  Tartars?  That  such  a 
barrier  was  needed,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chaldeans,  or  Accad,  the 
farthest  south-eastern  wave  of  the 
Turanian  overflow,  did  eventually 
destroy  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod,  and 
hold  empire  in  Babylon. 

I  have  now  fully  stated  my  hypothe- 
sis concerning  the  Deluge.  It  trans- 
forms it  from  a  cosmical  convulsion 
into  a  political  revolution,  and  from  a 
miracle  into  a  natural  incident  of  the 
life  of  humanity.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  chasm  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  exist  between  ante- 
diluvian and  postdiluvian  events,  and 
to  unite  the  two  by  a  chain  of  credi- 
ble history.  Novel  arid  startling  as 
the  hypothesis  may  be,  it  seems  to 
me  rational  enough  to  merit  consider- 
ation. I  even  believe  that  a  similar 
system  of  interpretation  may  be 


applied  to  other  Scriptural  narra- 
tives. 

For  example,  is  it  not  possible  that 
in  the  conquest  of  Sodoin  and  Gomor- 
rha  by  Chedorlaoiner,  and  in  their 
destruction  by  a  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, we  have  a  historical  and  an 
allegorical  version  of  the  same  catas- 
trophe ?  As  the  Joktanite  invasion 
of  Ad  is  a  parallel  fact  with  the  inT 
road  of  the  Elamite  king,  so  the  hur- 
ricane which  slew  the  Adites  is  a 
parallel  myth  with  the  fiery  death  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Again,  is  it  not  possible  that  in 
the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
we  have  merely  a  story  of  triumphant 
insurrections?  It  does  not  seem  cred- 
ible, that,  even  in  the  remote  period 
assigned  to  Noah,  the  Japhetic,  Hani- 
itic,  and  Semitic  families  had  one 
language.  The  probability  is,  that 
one  of  these  three  races  ruled  the 
other  two,  and  that  the  governing 
classes  only  are  meant  when  it  is  said 
that  all  men  were  of  one  speech. 
Suppose  successful  risings  of  the 
two  subordinate  peoples  ;  suppose  the 
dominant  caste  to  be  Cushite  in  one 
locality,  Canaanitish  in  another,  Se- 
mitic here,  and  Aryan  there ;  suppose 
this,  and  you  have  a  practical  discord 
of  tongues  sufficient  to  account  for 
disorganization  and  dispersion. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Deluge.  Does 
any  one  suggest  that  my  hypothesis 
contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  "fed- 
eral headship"  of  Adam  ?  I  reply 
that  moral  unity,  a  unity  of  soul- 
nature,  of  duty,  and  of  responsibility, 
does  not  depend  on  ethnic  unity, 
so  long  as  men,  however  descended, 
are  the  creatures  of  one  Creator. 
Furthermore,  whoever  is  punctilious 
on  this  point  of  ethnic  unity  is  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  Turanians, 
the  yellow  races,  the  black,  and  the 
red,  are  descended  from  those  chil- 
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dren  of  Adam  who  are  mentioned, 
but  hot  named,  in  the  Genetic  narra- 
tive. 

A  more  serious  objection  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  several  peoples  besides  the 
Hebrews  have  preserved  the  tradition 
of  a  universal  diluvium.  It  has  been 
found  among  the  Chaldeans,  Assyr- 
ians, Arabs,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Phry- 
gians, Greeks,  Kelts,  Sclaves,  Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians,  and  North- American 
Indians.  The  question  is,  whether 
all  these  widely-scattered  races  would 
agree  in  symbolizing  a  conquest  or 
some  other  political  disaster  under 
the  figure  of  an  inundation.  We  can 
surely  answer  that  such  a  coincidence 
is  at  least  possible,  and  that  it  is  more 
credible  than  a  cataclysm  which  geol- 
ogy denies. 

Besides,  the  legend  of  a  flood  is 
less  general  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. The  Chinese  story  refers  to  a 
purely  local  disaster,  the  overflowings 
of  the  Eiver  Hoang  Ho.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  Muyscas  of  Cundinamarca 
relates  merely  to  the  submergence  of 
the  plain  of  Bogota.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  and  texts  do  not  contain 
one  single  reference  to  the  tale  of  the 
Deluge.  No  trace  of  it  exists  among 
the  Mongolian  and  Siberian  popula- 
tions ;  none-  among  the  negro  tribes 
of  Africa  or  the  negritos  of  Polynesia. 
The  only  Turanians  who  ever  held  it 
were  the  Chaldeans;  and  they  may 
easily  have  adopted  it  from  the  Cush- 
ites,  whom  they  conquered.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Old  World 
the  legend  has  no  prevalence  except 
among  the  peoples  who  are  included 
in  the  Noachian  ethnic  tables,  as  if  it 
recorded  a  catastrophe  which  con- 
cerned them  alone.  Finally,  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  many  of  the  Deluge 
traditions,  and  particularly  those  cur- 
rent among  the  aborigines  of  America, 
may,  like  the  Muyscas  example,  com- 


memorate fluvial  or  other  limited  in- 
undations, or  may  have  been  evolved 
by  untutored  minds  from  the  discov- 
ery of  fossil  sea-shells  in  elevated 
regions. 

But,  object  the  believers  in  a  real 
flood  of  waters,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  picturesque  minuteness  of  the 
Noachian  story,  so  apparently  descrip- 
tive of  an  actual  fact?  What  are  we 
to  make  of  such  positive  and  seem- 
ingly conclusive  passages  as  these? 
"Fifteen  cubits  upward  the  waters 
prevailed,  and  the  mountains  were 
covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that 
moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl 
and  of  cattle  and  of  beast,  and  of 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every 
man  "  ? 

Well,  what  are  we  to  make  of  these 
other  passages,  which  are  at  least  as 
emphatic  ?  "  And  the  famine  was 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  .  .  . 
and  all  countries  came  to  Egypt  for 
to  buy  corn."  (Gen.  xl.  56,  57.)  .  .  . 
"  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the 
dread  of  thee  and  the  fear  of  thee 
upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven."  (Deut.  ii.  25.)  .  .  . 
"  It  is"  quite  clear,"  says  the  learned 
and  pious  Lenormant,  "  that  Moses 
did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  Joseph's  famine  reached  China, 
and  that  the  red  men  of  America 
were  to  be  in  fear  of  the  Jews.  And 
we  may  without  violence  extend  the 
same  limited  interpretation  to  the 
account  of  the  Deluge." 

Let  us  imagine  a  Hebrew  of  an- 
cient days,  an  Oriental  of  lyrical 
genius,  exalted  emotions,  and  exuber- 
ant fancy,  sitting  down  to  recount  an 
event  which  had  happened  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before  his  time  ;  a 
catastrophe  so  monstrous  and  sudden 
and  violent  as  to  resemble  in  its 
effects  a  convulsion  of  nature ;  a  tra- 
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gedy  which  had  already  become  mythi- 
cal in  the  traditions  of  various  peoples; 
an  overthrow  which  surpasses  in  epic 
elements  the  fall  of  Ilium.  He  would 
be  almost  certain  to  symbolize  it,  —  to 
give  it  a  shape  which  should  be  start- 
ling to  the  imagination  ;  to  transform 
.  its  historical  facts  into  the  marvels  of 
allegory.  The  idea  of  describing  a 
desolating  conquest  as  an  inundation 
of  destroying  waters,  would  be  a  re- 
lief to  his  burdened  conceptions  :  and 


once  this  poetic  source  of  narrative 
opened  in  his  mind,  the  picturesque 
particulars  of  a  flood  would  flow  from 
it  naturally  and  vehemently  ;  he 
would  paint,  as  if  he  saw  them,  the 
submergence  of  mountains,  the  drown- 
ing of  wicked  nations,  and  the  salva- 
tory  ark  of  the  righteous.  The  fea- 
tures of  a  sanguinary  political  revolu- 
tion would  change  under  his  eye  into 
the  features  of  a  cosrnical  paroxysm. 
The  invasion  would  become  a  deluge. 


UPS    AND    DOWNS. 


BY    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AND  Jasper  ? 

Not  for  the  first  time  in  life,  he 
"  faced  his  perplexities,"as  he  found 
himself  with  Oscar  alone,  after  they 
had  looked  their  last  on  Bertha  at 
her  departure.  And  perhaps  Oscar 
made  himself  even  dearer  than  ever 
to  Jasper  because  he  pined  after  Ber- 
tha so  manifestly.  Oscar  was  a  boy, 
Jasper  said  to  himself:  he  was  not 
strong,  and  he  was  not  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  show  how  much  he  missed 
her.  Jasper  was  not  a  boy :  he  had 
not  nearly  died  in  cholera,  and  he 
knew  that  Bertha  was  the  light  of 
his  life.  He  had  these  three  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  for  not  showing  the  same 
outspoken  sorrow  in  her  departure 
which  Oscar  showed. 

But  everybody  was  willing  to  say 
that  the  hospital  life  was  wholly 
changed.  The  onslaught  of  the  epi- 
demic had  been  over  long  ago.  They 
were  but  closing  up  their  affairs,  and 
began  to  look  in  the  face  the  time 
when  they  should  no  longer  be  pa- 


tients and  nurses,  but  men  and 
women  in  the  usual  cares  and  joys  of 
life.  Still,  all  that  staff  felt,  even  the 
least  demonstrative  of  them,  that 
they,  who  had  gone  through  the  val- 
ley of  that  shadow  together,  who 
side  by  side  had  looked  Death  in  the' 
face,  and  with  their  very  best  pa- 
tience had  fought  him  as  they  met 
him,  would  bear  a  relation  to  each 
other  more  close  than  this  world  often 
knows.  Bertha's  departure  seemed 
to  break  the  circle ;  and  now  one  by 
one  followed  fast.  If  Oscar  had  only 
been  stronger,  and  had  shown  more 
power  of  standing  alone,  Jasper  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  desert, 
after  she  had  gone. 

"  You  had  better  send  him  away," 
said  the  doctor ;  "  or,  better  yet,  take 
him  away.  You  need  the  change 
almost  as  much  as  he  does.  If  you 
had  not  been  made  of  iron,  you 
would  have  gone  under  long  ago. 
Why  not  go  down  to  the  sea  ?  "  said 
the  doctor,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
craftily  and  skilfully ;  for  the  doctor 
saw  many  things,  and  cured  many 
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diseases  where  he  was  not  consulted. 
"Why  not  go  to  Boston,  and  take 
him  to  the  sea  ?  The  boy  is  a  Viking's 
son :  give  him  a  salt  bath,  and  he 
will  be  well.  It  serves  us  all  right, 
this  hole  of  horrors/'  said  the  doctor, 
looking  round,  "  because  we  ever  did 
leave  the  sniff  of  the  sea,  and  the 
salt  of  the  air,  which  the  good  God 
gave  us  when  we  were  born.'' 

Crafty  doctor,  skilful  doctor,  kind 
doctor !  who  had  guessed  something 
how  matters  stood  with  Jasper,  — 
would  fain  help,  if  only  he  knew  how, 
and  so  constructed  this  sudden  ad- 
miration for  the  sea  and  sea-bathing. 
It  was  a  temptation  to  poor  Jasper ; 
but  he  was  on  his  mettle  now,  and 
he  would  not  yield.  No  seashore  for 
him  that  summer  !  He  had  the  fac- 
tory to  re-create,  if  it  could  be  re- 
created. And  he  doubted  if  he  could 
send  Oscar  away  alone. 

But  Oscar  must  go  somewhere,  — 
that  was  clear  enough, —  if  he  was  to 
renew  the  vigor  of  his  life.  Jasper 
sent  him,  for  a  few  days,  to  the  coun- 
try home  where  his  aunt  was ;  and 
the  experiment  worked  well,  Jasper 
having  persuaded  the  boy  that  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  him  that  he  should 
go.  Then  he  cast  round  for  some 
other  expedition  which  should  give 
him  more  responsibility,  and  the  good 
of  bracing  air.  The  old  mission- 
house  at  Mackinaw  occurred  to  him 
as  a  place  where  Oscar  could  range 
at  large,  and  return  a  little  toward 
that  savage  life  in  which  is  health 
and  strength.  Turning  this  over  to 
construct  an  excuse,  —  for  the  boy 
would  never  go  for  his  own  sake,  or 
as  a  recruiting  invalid, —  the  very 
happiest  presented  itself  :  nay,  it  did 
Jasper  almost  as  much  good  as  his 
patient. 

There  returned,  all  unexpectedly, 
from  the  friend  in  Milwaukie  to 


whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  a  small 
box  of  books,  which,  over  in  Detroit, 
Bertha  had  found  time  and  means  to 
bring  together  to  send  to  her  little 
friend,  the  schoolmistress;  of  whose 
interests,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was 
mindful  even  in  the  distractions  of 
London.  The  doctor,  the  Detroit 
doctor,  had  contributed  to  the  box ; 
Jasper  and  Oscar  had  contributed; 
Oscar  had  nailed  it  up  with  his  very 
best  carpentry ;  and  it  had  been  sent 
across  to  a  business  correspondent  of 
Buffum,  Rising,  &  Duudas,  at  Mil- 
waukie. This  correspondent  now  re- 
turned it,  wisely  or  unwisely,  saying 
that  he  could  find  no  such  person  as  the 
uncle  to  whom  it  had  been  addressed. 

Such  a  memorial  was  it  of  Bertha 
at  a  time  when  Jasper  was  most 
heart-sick,  and  Oscar  most  in  need  of 
a  mission ! 

Jasper  made  of  the  box  even  more 
than  it  deserved.  He  told  Oscar 
that  they  must  try  more  direct  means. 
He  must  go  to  Mackinaw,  and  make 
inquiries  there.  If  necessary,  he 
must  go  on  to  the  Great  Man  i  to  Is- 
land and  the  Little  Manito  Island, 
and  find  which  one  had  the  school 
upon  it.  He  must  not  hurry  when 
he  was  once  there,  but  stay  till  he 
was  sure  he  was  well  enough  to  go 
to  work  in  the  shop.  If  he  could 
find  anybody  whom  he  could  trust  to 
get  out  some  spokes  or  some  whifHe- 
trees,  he  might  make  a  contract  for 
them  also.  Thus  commissioned,  he 
got  the  boy  away,  well  pleased  if, 
by  one  expedition,  he  could  please 
"his  master,"  and  "  please  Bertha." 

Poor  fellow !  he  had  no  fondness 
for  the  lake.  Once  and  again  he 
had  gone  on  it  with  his  father,  as  he, 
poor  man !  was  pursuing  one  and  an- 
other of  the  will-o'-the-wisps  which 
were  leading  him  to  his  ruin.  Oscar's 
associations  with  steamboats  were  all 
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connected  with  his  father's  eager  ex- 
citements and  bitter  disappointments. 
The  earlier  associations  were  "first- 
class  "  associations,  —  of  saloons  and 
state-rooms.  Then  the  later  associ- 
ations were  "  second-class,"  — of  herd- 
ing on  the  forward  deck  with  emi- 
grants and  horses,  as  his  father's 
means  grew  less  and  less,  and  he 
had  to  economize  more  and  more  as 
they  travelled.  And  now  Jasper 
had  charged  him  to  secure  his  own 
comfort,  and  not  to  regard,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  the  expense  of  his 
journey.  Jasper  had  taken  pains  to 
engage  the  best  state-room  on  the 
steamer.  And  the  young  man,  on 
his  first  journey  alone,  found  himself 
receiving  attentions  from  clerk,  cap- 
tain, and  the  rest,  which,  as  he  pain- 
fully remarked,  his  father  never  knew. 

But  Oscar  did  not  live  in  the  past, 
nor  indulge  in  long  griefs.  He 
accepted  the  hospitalities  and  the 
introductions  which  came  through 
,  "  the  gentlemanly  clerk's  "  courtesies  ; 
and,  before  the  voyage  had  advanced 
far,  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  young 
people  among  his  fellow-travellers. 

The  old  mission-house  at  Macki- 
naw stood,  in  those  days,  a  curious 
reminder  of  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Church  had  done  its  best,  and  not 
in  vain,  for  the  Indians  of  the  fron- 
tier. This  was  at  about  the  time 
when  missionaries  were  going  west- 
ward in  search  of  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer ;  and  Oscar  found  little  enough 
of  preaching,  or  the  machineries  of 
conversion.  But  none  the  less  was 
he  in  a  new  world.  The  Indian 
squaw,  or  her  husband  or  child,  ap- 
peared here  much  more  often,  in  what 
Oscar  could  imagine  the  native  cos- 
tume, than  in  the  streets  of  Detroit, 
and  with  less  of  the  expression  of 
wretchedness  which  he  was  used  to 
there.  And  as  Oscar  waited  for 


some  boat  which  would  be  likely  to 
touch  at  the  Manitos, — having  left 
his  own  boat,  which  had  freight  for 
the  Sault, —  he  was  once  and  again 
solicited  and  advised  by  people  whom 
we  should  now  call  drummers  in 
an  humble  way,  who  chose  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  accredited  with  funds 
unlimited  from  some  Eastern  house 
for  the  purchase  of  furs.  To  the 
Mackinawese,  as  to  most  Americans 
of  the  frontier,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  man  had  come  to 
their  country  with  no  notion  but  to 
see  the  country,  and  to  change  his 
air.  The  American  of  the  frontier, 
wherever  he  lives,  generally  supposes 
that  the  stranger  within  his  gates 
has  come  intending  to  buy  a  city,  and 
to  lay  out  lots  for  sale.  But  in  Os- 
car's case,  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  landings,  or  surveyor's 
lines,  or  reservations.  The  next  hy- 
pothesis, therefore,  was,  that  he  had 
come  to  buy  furs ;  and  as  an  agent 
for  fur-dealers,  evidently  with  little 
experience,  but  probably  with  untold 
resources  in  silver  arid  gold,  was  he 
entertained  by  the  young  gentlemen 
who  introduced  themselves  to  him  at 
the  hotel. 

But  on  the  second  day,  as  Oscar, 
greatly  to  his  own  amusement,  was 
playing  off  the  agents  of  one  dealer 
against  those  of  another,  he  lighted 
by  accident  on  the  skipper  of  a  little 
lumber-schooner,  who,  as  it  proved, 
had  in  old  times  sailed  for  Mr.  Hugh- 
itt,  Jasper's  uncle.  This  man  had 
run  into  Mackinaw  because  he  had 
come  short  of  tobacco ;  and,  having 
supplied  himself  with  that  commodity, 
was  just  getting  under  weigh  again, 
when  Oscar,  with  the  magic  of  youth, 
discovered  him,  discovered  that  he 
was  an  old  friend  of  Jasper's,  that 
he  was  bound  up  the  lake,  and  that 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  drop  him  at 
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the  Great  Manito.  To  the  astonish- 
ment, therefore,  of  Mr.  Fergus  Mac 
Tavish,  who  supposed  that,  when  Mr. 
Oscar  had  once  seen  his  last,  winter's 
beaver,  he  would  be  sure  to  buy  at 
twice  their  value,  Oscar  was  seen  by 
the  whole  population  to  pay  his  mod- 
est bill,  and  to  walk  down  with  Capt. 
Zadock  to  the  lake,  to  go  on  board 
the  "  Susan,"  and  to  depart  from  the 
embraces  of  all  Mackinaw  without  so 
much  as  buying  a  single  mink-skin. 

So  far  so  good  for  Oscar.  He  has 
passed  the  first  station-house  in  the 
enchanted  journey  of  life,  and  he  has 
not  made  a  fool  of  himself  so  far. 

Whether  his  next  station  were  so 
fortunate  may  be  doubted.  It  is  for 
the  reader  to  see  and  to  decide. 
Jasper  had  never  known  —  if,  indeed, 
Bertha  had  ever  known  —  whether 
the  pretty  schoolmistress  were  on  the 
Great  Manito  or  the  Little  Manito 
Island.  Indeed,  it  was  by  rather  a 
broad  generalization  that  they  had 
inferred  that  she  was  on  any  Manito 
at  all.  Jasper  had  fully  explained  to 
Oscar  his  uncertainty  in  this  regard; 
and  that,  because  he  was  uncertain, 
he  could  not  give  the  little  book-box 
to  the  clerk  of  any  Milwaukie  steam- 
boat, with  directions  to  leave  it  at 
the  Manito  landing.  Oscar  knew 
perfectly  well  that  his  first  commis- 
sion was  to  decide  between  the  respec- 
tive Manitos,  and  not  to  deliver  his 
freight  till,  by  personal  intercourse, 
he  had  verified  the  schoolmistress. 
Oscar  knew  no  better  way  than  to 
begin  with  the  Manitos,  and  bravely 
follow  them  through.  There  might 
be  more  than  two,  for  aught  he  knew ; 
but  none  the  less  would  he  make  per- 
sonal examination. 

"  It  is  personal  presence,"  as  Jas- 
per always  taught  him,  "  that  moves 
the  world." 

When  he  confided  to  Capt.  Zadock 


these  views,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  commission,  as  the  great 
mainsail  of  the  schooner  filled,  and 
they  left  the  mission-house,  the  fort, 
the  light-house,  and  their  country's 
flag,  behind  them,  Capt.  Zadock  had 
no  doubts  whatever. 

"  Oh,  sartiu !  it's  the  Big  Manito. 
They  can't  have  no  school  at  the 
Little  Manito,  nor  at  any  of  them 
other  places.  But  the  Big  Manito,  — 
yes :  sartin  it  is  there.  Why,  I  re- 
member that  school !  Sis  Fortin, 
old  Zeb  Fortin's  daughter,  taught 
school  there  when  I  first  landed 
there." 

Oscar  asked  when  that  was. 

Oh !  that  —  that  was  nine  years 
ago.  Sis  Fortin  afterwards  married, 
—  married  a  poor  stick,  any  way.  He 
ran  away  from  the  "  Gazelle,"  —  the 
"  Gazelle  "  was  a  steamboat  which  Os- 
car must  remember:  the  same  that 
took  fire  and  burned  at  Windsor  in 
the  winter  after  Ned  Hapgood  ran 
away  from  her,  and  married  Sis  For- 
tin. 

No:  Oscar  did  not  remember  the 
"  Gazelle."  None  the  less,  however, 
did  he  accept  these  views  of  the  skip- 
per as  the  best  information  he  was 
likely  to  get,  and  determined  to  land 
at  the  Big  Manito,  as  the  skipper 
advised,  not  to  say  directed  him. 
This  matter  well  settled,  they  could 
both  lie  back  comfortably  on  the  deck, 
not  asking  for  other  couch  than  the 
rough  boards  of  the  deck-load  ;  and, 
while  Capt.  Zadock  smoked  with  new 
zest  after  his  temporary  abstinence, 
Oscar  pumped  him  for  stones  of  the 
old  days  at  Duquesne.—  of  Mr.  Hugh- 
itt,  and,  most  of  all,  of  Jasper's  boy- 
hood. There  was  a  little  interruption 
when  Capt.  Zadock's  wife  announced 
that  supper  was  ready :  but  in  the 
captain's  long  yarns  the  evening 
passed  quickly;  and  it  was  late  be- 
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fore  Oscar  turned  in,  expecting  that 
they  should  make  a  landing  at  the 
Big  Manito  early  the  next  morning. 

Earlier,  it  proved,  than  anybody  ex- 
pected. Before  four,  Capt.  Zadock 
summoned  him  ;  and  Oscar  found  in 
a  moment  that  the  "  Susan  "  was  run- 
nin  g  off  on  her  very  best  tack,  at  a  speed 
he  had  never  given  her  any  credit  for. 
Truth  was,  the  wind  was  blowing  al- 
most a  gale ;  but  it  happened  to  be  so 
far  favorable  to  Capt.  Zadock's  views 
that  he  had  thus  far  refused  to  shorten 
sail,  although  Mackey,  the  mate,  had 
once  or  twice  suggested  it,  and  al- 
though the  breeze  was  so  stiff  that 
Capt.  Zadock  had  chosen  not  to  go 
below.  Under  the  stars,  he  pointed 
out  to  Oscar  the  line  of  the  Big  Man- 
ito as  they  approached  it;  and  told 
him,  that,  with  this  fresh  wind,  he  be- 
lieved he  would  only  lie  by  enough  to 
drop  him,  and  that  he  would  not  come 
to  an  anchor,  as  there  had  been  some 
proposal  of  doing  the  night  before. 
Accordingly,  he  ran  as  close  as  he  could 
to  the  landing  where  the  steamers  were 
used  to  take  wood  on  board,  —  made  a 
short  tack  there ;  and,  as  the  "  Susan  " 
went  about,  Oscar  dropped  his  box 
of  books  and  his  valise  into  her  only 
boat.  Mackey  and  he  rowed  to  shore : 
he  landed,  and  bade  good-by  with  a 
parting  hail ;  and  so  found  himselfj  be- 
fore light  in  the  morning,  at  the  end 
of  a  crazy  plank- wharf,  on  an  island  all 
but  desolate,  with  his  welcome  to  win 
from  the  aborigines,  of  whatever  race 
or  disposition  they  might  happen  to 
be. 

The  boy  pleased  himself,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  waiting  for  day- 
light, by  remembering  his  favorite 
conceit  that  he  was  Jasper's  man  Fri- 
day. Only  this  time  it  was  not  Rob- 
inson, but  Friday,  who  was  watching 
for  the  savages,  and  exploring  the  is- 
land. He  had  no  fear  that  his  lug- 


gage and  his  precious  box  would  be 
stolen,  and  walked  up  the  roadway 
to  reconnoitre  the  scattered  houses 
which  made  the  only  village,  trying 
to  make  out  the  schoolhouse,  and  to 
plan  out  his  campaign  of  the  morning. 
An  hour  more,  and  the  little  settle- 
ment showed  signs  of  waking.  As  soon 
as  Oscar  satisfied  himself  that  the 
household  nearest  the  water  was  well 
in  action,  after  allowing  a  good  half 
hour  from  the  time  the  smoke  began 
to  curl  from  the  chimney,  he  boldly 
climbed  the  rail-fence  which  separated 
the  cabin  from  the  roadway,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  pushed  his  pre- 
arranged question :  — 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  Miss  Ruth 
Cottam  lives  on  the  island  ?  I  believe 
she  keeps  the  school." 

"  Ruth  Cottam  ?  Ruth  Cottam  ?  "  — 
this  was  the  immediate  answer  of  the 
old  lady  whom  he  addressed  —  "I 
don't  know.  Jabez  !  Jabez  !  "  —  the 
last  to  some  boy  too  lazy  to  appear 
just  yet,  — "  what's  the  teacher's 
name  ? 

"  Doan  know." 

This  was  Jabez's  unsatisfactory 
reply. 

"Amelia  Ann  !  Amelia  Ann  !  what's 
the  teacher's  name  ?  " 
No  answer. 

"  Jabez  !  Jabez  !  ask  Amelia  Ann 
what's  the  teacher's  name." 

Amelia,  upon  this,  appeared,  such 
toilet  as  she  was  accustomed  to  make 
being  but  half  completed,  but  with 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  contin- 
gency had  started  the  unexpected 
question.  Gradually  this  curiosity 
gave  way  so  fur,  that  she  was  able  in 
a  measure  to  devote  herself  to  the  an- 
swer ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  the 
teacher  was  Miss  Coop,  —  an  answer 
for  which  Oscar  was  not  prepared,  and 
from  which  he  attempted  without  suc- 
cess to  dissuade  her.  It  was  Miss  Coop, 
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she  said,  and  never  had  been  any  thing 
else  :  she  was  Gushom  Coop's  sister, 
and  had  "taught  school"  on  the  is- 
land now  for  three  years.  Oscar  tried 
in  vain  to  elicit  some  memories  of  Miss 
Schwarz's  visit  to  the  school,  but  with 
no  success.  The  boat  often  touched 
at  the  island ;  and,  while  they  are 
wooding  up,  the  folks  often  walked  up 
to  the  school.  Amelia  Ann  dared  say 
that  the  particular  people  Oscar  knew 
did  walk  up,  or  she  dared  say  they  did 
not  walk  up  :  it  was  quite  evident  that 
she  had  her  memory  sufficiently  under 
control  to  make  it  recollect  any  thing 
that  was  desirable.  It  was  equally 
evident  that  the  value  of  its  oracles 
was  all  the  less  from  this  ease  with 
which  the  pythoness  could  evoke,  could 
titter,  or  could  refuse  them.  The  only 
thing  certain  about  these  oracles 
was,  that  the  teacher's  name  was  Miss 
Coop.  Oscar  put  a  few  questions, 
from  which  to  learn  whether  "  Miss," 
in  the  language  of  the  Manitos,  indi- 
cated maiden  life  or  married.  From  the 
answer  to  these,  it  appeared  that  Miss 
Coop  must  have  lived  many  years,  or 
what  Amelia  Ann  called  many,  in  a 
maiden  state.  Oscar  had  not  been 
foolishly  reticent,  and  early  in  the  in- 
terview had  explained  who  he  was, 
how,  and  why,  he  came  there  ;  and,  in- 
deed, had  briefly  anticipated  the  ques- 
tions by  which  his  own  would  other- 
wise have  been  parried,  —  acting  on 
Dr.  Franklin's  very  admirable  rule  for 
such  circumstances.  Jabez  had  joined 
the  group  before  long;  and  then 
Jabez's  father  and  his  uncle,  and  a 
tribe  of  Gushoms  and  Elizabeth 
Sarahs  and  Sauls  and  Phebe  Marias, 
making  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren, and  more  elders  than  Oscar 
could  well  place  on  so  short  an  inter- 
view. All  parties  offered  advice  and 
suggestions,  but  practically  all  advice 
amounted  to  this :  that  he  should  take 


his  breakfast  where  he  was,  and  then, 
guided  by  Saul,  should  go  and  find 
Gushom  Coop's  house.  Gushom  could 
tell  him  where  "  Miss  Coop "  was, 
and  she  could  tell  him,  if  anybody 
could,  of  Ruth  Cottam  ;  and  this  was 
done.  Oscar  ate  such  a  breakfast  as 
he  had  long  forgotten.  He  declined 
the  molasses  which  was  proffered  for 
"  sweetning  "  to  his  tea  :  he  boldly  en- 
gaged the  saleratus  bread  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  youth,  but  came  off 
somewhat  discomfited.  He  would  not 
appear  grand,  however;  and  he  tried 
the  salt  pork  with  more  success.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  want  of  ap- 
petite had  not  been  observed,  when 
the  queen  of  the  table,  by  way  of  ad- 
ding honor  to  it,  bade  Phebe  Maria 
the  younger  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
closet  which  served  as  pantry,  and 
bring  down  a  plate  she  would  find 
there.  Amid  a  rapturous  chorus  of  ap- 
plause from  the  youngsters,  Phebe 
Maria  rapidly  ascended  from  shelf  to 
shelf,  and  returned  more  rapidly  with 
some  cold  huckleberry  cake,  which 
had  been  preserved  with  care,  as  all 
parties  knew,  for  some  state  occasion  ; 
and  poor  Oscar  found,  that,  by  his  cour- 
tesy all  round,  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression so  agreeable  that  madam's 
heart  was  softened,  and  the  meal  was 
to  be  made  a  feast  in  his  honor.  With 
such  zeal  as  the  compliment  could 
arouse,  he  gave  himself  to  his  new  duty, 
and  engaged  the  cake.  He  was  well- 
seconded  by  the  children  ;  and,  as  this 
last  relay  was  exhausted,  one  and  an- 
other pushed  back  the  stumps  and 
stools  upon  which  they  were  sitting, 
and  proclaimed  that  they  were  "  done." 
So  Oscar  was  set  free  to  visit  Gush- 
om Coop's. 

Saul  led  him  to  the  cabin,  chatter- 
ing all  the  way.  The  school,  as  Oscar 
had  already  learned,  was  closed,  after 
a  short  summer  term  of  a  few  weeks. 
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The  boy  showed  him  the  little  school- 
house,  —  a  small,  neat  enough  log-cab- 
in, —  and  they  loitered  a  minute  to 
look  in.  Arrived  at  Gushom's,  they 
did  not  find  him,  but  did  find  a  hard- 
featured,  dried-up  woman,  tall  as  Meg 
Merrilies,  and,  as  Oscar  afterwards  said, 
as  old,  who  was  setting  out  her  milk- 
pans  on  a  sunny  shelf  outside  the 
cabin. 

"  Teacher,"  cried  Saul,  in  some  ter- 
ror, "  here's  a  man's  got  some  books  for 
you ! " 

Miss  Coop  looked  down  contempt- 
uous upon  Oscar,  but  softened  more 
than  he  had  thought  possible,  as  she 
asked  him  to  come  in.  The  introduc- 
tion was  a  misfortune.  Oscar  was,  of 
course,  convinced  at  once  that  Miss 
Coop  was  not  Ruth  Cottam.  He  ex- 
plained, as  best  he  might,  who  he 
was,  and  who  he  was  not.  He  told, 
as  best  he  could,  of  Miss  Schwarz's 
visit  at  the  schoolhouse.  He  was 
firm,  beyond  persuasion,  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  Ruth  Cottam  he  was 
in  search  of.  And  he  need  not  have 
been  alarmed.  It  very  soon  appeared, 
that,  though  Miss  Coop  wanted  her 
rights,  that  was  all  she  wanted.  She 
wanted  quite  as  much  that  other  peo- 
ple should  have  theirs.  Nay,  to  his 
amazement,  Oscar  observed,  or 
thought  he  did,  that  books  had  no 
particular  charm  for  her.  She  dropped 
the  remark  that  the  children  had 
enough  books,  all  except  "  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Seventh  National ; "  and 
Oscar  had  early  explained  that  he 
had  no  such  "Introductions."  She 
had  tried  to  persuade  him  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  a  book-peddler,  and 
could  sell  his  wares  to  anybody  he 
chose.  But  Oscar  had,  of  course,  re- 
jected this  hypothesis  of  his  duty 
and  destiny.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
he  asked  meekly  if  there  were  no 
other  school  on  the  island. 


Oh,  no !  There  was  no  other  school : 
there  never  would  be.  It  was  "as 
much  as  ever  "  they  kept  up  this. 

And  she  was  quite  sure  that  Miss 
Ruth  Cottam  had  made  no  visit  here 
this  summer? 

Of  course  she  was.  Not  so  many 
people  on  the  island  that  another 
teacher  should  come,  and  she  not  know 
it.  And,  as  this  answer  came,  Oscar 
detected  an  insinuation  which  im- 
plied danger  to  the  "teacher "who 
should  thus  come  prospecting  on  what, 
with  all  her  scorn  of  it,  she  regarded 
as  her  own  reservation.  All  this 
time,  be  it  observed,  the  conversation 
went  forward  as  if  he  were  some  guilty 
party,  whose  sins  she  had  discovered, 
and  was  discovering,  by  cross-examina- 
tion. In  tone,  and  almost  in  gesture, 
in  a  certain  snap  of  the  eye  which 
Saul  evidently  dreaded,  Miss  Coop 
cross-questioned  Oscar  with  a  deter- 
mination which  fairly  made  him  won- 
der whether  he  were  a  detected  crimi- 
nal. But,  as  he  had  no  sins  to  confess, 
he  confessed  none.  Fairly  puzzled, 
however,  he  dropped  the  phrase,  half- 
aloud,  "  If  there  were  any  school  on 
either  of  the  other  islands  ?  " 

"  And  who  said  there  was  no  school 
on  the  other  islands  ? "  demanded 
Miss  Coop  loftily. 

"  Why,  Capt.  Zadock  said  so,"  said 
Oscar,  surprised. 

"  Capt.  Zadock  had  better  mind  his 
own  business.  What  does  he  know 
about  school-keeping?  If  he  knew 
enough  to  keep  his  sloop  from  going 
ashore  on  the  'two  pigs/  it  would  be 
better  for  him.  Capt.  Zadock  talks 
a  good  deal  more  than's  good  for  him." 

Clearly  there  was  some  prejudice 
regnant  against  Capt.  Zadock  ;  and  it 
had  re-acted  on  Oscar,  as  one  of  his 
passengers.  But,  as  soon  as  Miss 
Coop  thus  relieved  herself,  she  pointed 
out  the  other  Manito,  and  was  willing 
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to  explain  that  a  school  had  lately 
been  established  there.  She  did  not 
know  who  kept  it,  but  she  did  know 
that  Capt.  Fortin  came  on  before 
Thanksgiving  last  year  to  talk  with 
her  about  it.  She  did  not  doubt  they 
had  started  the  school  then.  Indeed, 
"come  to  think  of  it/'  she  was  sure 
that  Jerushy  Whitney  had  told  her 
that  all  her  children  were  at  the 
school  all  winter. 

Why  in  the  world  could  she  not 
have  said  all  this  before  ?  This  was 
Oscar's  wonder.  Poor  Oscar  !  he  will 
find  that  problem  a  hard  one  to  solve, 
as  he  goes  through  life :  why  third- 
rate  people,  when  they  do  know  any 
thing  which  is  of  any  use,  hold  it  back 
with  such  resolute  stupidity  or  stupid 
resolution  ? 

"  I  must  go  on  to  the  Little  Mani- 
to,"  said  he.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  Miss  Coop." 

And  Miss  Coop,  in  her  rough  way, 
bade  him  good-by,  and  returned  to 
scouring  her  tins,  with  the  distinct 
feeling  that  she  had  rebuked  to  the 
face  one  who  deserved  some  blame. 
That  is  a  way  with  such  people.  Poor 
Oscar  went  his  way,  hardly  conscious 
that  he  had  given  such  a  glow  of  self- 
satisfaction  to  the  old  termagant  for 
the  day. 

What  he  was  planning  for  was  an- 
other voyage.  Man  Friday  must  see 
what  was  on  these  blue  islands  in 
the  offing.  There  was  no  friendly 
lumber-man  this  time.  There  was 
much  trudging  from  wood-lot  to  beach, 
and  from  beach,  to  barn,  and  from 
barn  to  cabin,  to  see  who  could  take 
him  across ;  for  Oscar  would  not  wait, 
—  not  a  day.  This  scheme  failed,  and 
that ;  but  the  hoy  was  determined ;  and 
as  the  breeze  gathered,  after  a  sultry 
noon,  he  found  himself  in  what  these 
people  called  a  batteau,  which  means 
a  flat-boat,  not  unlike  the  dory  of  the 


Eastern  fishermen,  with  Jabez  Good  to 
bring  the  boat  back,  and  with  the  box 
and  valise,  which  he  had  guarded  so 
faithfully,  put  in  for  ballast.  The 
wind  rose  as  the  young  fellows  pushed 
off,  and  Jabez  satisfied  himself  that 
he  could  carry  sail  enough  to  make 
time  nearly  as  good  as  they  would  do 
with  their  oars.  Oscar  satisfied  him- 
self, after  a  minute,  that  Jabez  under- 
stood his  business ;  and  so  they  escaped 
the  -necessity,  which  at  noon  they  had 
both  admitted,  of  rowing  across  under 
a  hot  sun  from  island  to  island.  The 
line  of  the  smaller  island  lifted,  the 
dark  blue  changed  into  shades  of 
green  ;  and,  before  the  sun  went  down, 
they  found  themselves  picking  out  a 
place  for  a  landing.  They  could  have 
gone  round  to  the  steamboat  wharf. 
But  it  was  clear  that  that  would  cost 
two  or  three  extra  tacks ;  and  the 
young  men  determined  to  beach  the 
boat  on  a  white  beach  which  was  full 
in  sight  as  they  drew  near. 

A  sort  of  natural  landing  offered  it- 
self. A  white  pine  had  fallen  sea- 
ward long  ago,  from  the  little  bluff 
which  rose  above  the  shore ;  and,  with 
its  roots  still  tangled  as  they  grew, 
stretched  its  gray,  half-rotten  branches 
out  into  the  lake.  Jabez  ran  the 
skiff  up  to  the  side  of  this  trunk  ;  and 
Oscar,  taking  her  painter  in  his  hand, 
swung  himself  lightly  on  the  log, 
and  picked  his  way  carefully  among 
its  rotten  branches  to  the  shore. 

A  group  of  bare-legged  children 
had  witnessed  the  approach,  and  came 
screaming  and  chattering  down  the 
shore  as  Oscar  stepped  along.  They 
were  followed  by  a  young  woman,  too 
young  to  be  their  mother,  who  might 
have  been  an  older  sister.  Oscar 
found  he  had  rather  more  on  his 
hands  than  he  had  expected,  as  the 
rope  tangled  itself  pertinaciously 
among  one  and  another  outstretched 
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branch  of  his  little  tree-bridge.  He 
stepped  back  and  forth  :  he  could  not 
spring  back  into  the  boat,  or  he  would 
gladly  have  done  so.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  bidding  Jabez  put  off,  and 
make  his  landing  alone,  when  this 
girl  called  out  pleasantly,  "Throw 
the  painter  to  me."  And  Oscar  did 
so  ;  she  standing  well  clear  of  the  old 
pine,  that  it  might  riot  be  tangled 
again.  She  caught  it  with  a  handy 
grasp,  ran  along,  and  up  the  beach 
with  it,  all  the  children  shouting  and 
helping  ;  and  Jabez  was  landed,  dry- 
footed  too,  before  Master  Oscar  had 
stepped  through,  over,  and  among  the 
rotten  branches  of  the  pine,  and  came, 
laughing,  up  to  the  merry  party. 

"  You  are  a  better  sailor  than  I," 
he  said,  as  he  thanked  this  pretty 
longshoreman.  "  I  made  a  poor  land- 
ing ;  and  now,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me 
what  I  come  from  the  other  island  to 
ask,  —  whether  there  is  a  school  on  this 
island,  and  who  the  mistress  is." 

Oscar  had  made  such  a  botch 
with  his  tree-trunk  and  his  tangled 
rope,  that  his  "  lady  of  the  lake  "  was 
a  great  deal  more  at  ease  than  she 
would  have  been  had  his  coming  been 
more  dignified.  The  children  were 
in  a  gale  ;  and  she  was  not '  far  from 
it  herself.  So,  when  he  spoke  in  his 
half-puzzled,  half-joking  way,  she  an- 
swered in  just  the  same  mood  and 
tone.  "  School  ?  Yes  :  there  is/  or 
was  ;  and  I  am  the  school-ma'am." 

"  She's  a  real  good  school-ma'am 
too"  said  little  barefoot  the  youngest. 
"  She  lets  us  have  lots  of  fun."  And 
then  little  barefoot  subsided,  fright- 
ened with  her  own  audacity. 

"  Are  you  really  Miss  Ruth  Cot- 
tarn  ?  "  said  Oscar,  amazed  and  amused 
that  his  Odyssey  had  ended  so  sud- 
denly. 

"I  am  really  Miss  Ruth  Cottam, 
and  nobody  else,"  said  the  pretty 


Manitoan ;  "  but,  pray,  who  are  you  ?  " 
And  she  laughed  heartily,  and  so  did 
Oscar,  and  so  did  Jabez. 

'"Why/'  said  Oscar,  "I  am  what 
they  call  an  expressman.  You  remem- 
ber Miss  Bertha  Schwarz  ?  I  have 
brought  you  a  box  of  books  from  her." 
And  he  showed  her  her  name  on  the 
box,  as  it  lay  in  the  boat. 

"  Dear  Miss  Schwarz !  how  kind 
she  is  to  remember  me.  I  knew  she 
remembered  me.  She  said  she  should 
send  these  books  ;  and  I  knew  it  was 
a  mistake  that  they  had  not  come  be- 
fore. It  is  just  like  her  to  send  them. 
And  —  and  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said 
Ruth  beginning  now  to  feel  shy,  and 
that  she  ought  to  have  felt  shy  before, 
"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you :  you  have  taken  so 
much  pains."  And  then  a  terror 
came  over  Kuth,  that  perhaps  she 
ought  to  pay  him  for  bringing  the 
books.  He  said  he  was  an  express- 
man ;  and  through  the  newspapers 
the  meaning  of  that  word  had  dawned 
on  her.  This  terror  was  horrible  to 
sustain.  But  she  choked  it  down  with 
the  resolution  that  if  he  wanted  any 
money  he  might  ask  for  it :  she  would 
die  before  she  said  any  thing  about  it. 
And,  meanwhile,  Oscar  was  casting 
about  to  find  what  his  next  turn  was 
to  be.  Fortunately  for  both  of  them, 
there  was  a  duty  next  his  hand,  still, 
of  the  carnal  or  material  kind. 

"  Jabez,  how  are  we  to  get  this  box 
to  Miss  Cottam's  house  ?  " 

Jabez  proposed  slinging  it  by  its 
rope-handles  to  the  oars,  and  carry- 
ing it  between  them.  But  Euth  knew 
better  than  that.  She  bade  them 
both  leave  boat  and  box  and  valise 
where  they  were ;  led  them  through 
the  wood-road  by  which  she  and  the 
children  had  come  to  the  water;  sent 
up  "into  the  lot "  for  old  man  Kreuzer ; 
and,  when  he  appeared,  sent  him  with 
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his  ox-team  round  by  the  beach  ;  and, 
meanwhile,  herself,  in  an  easy  and 
charming  hosptiality,  made  the  young 
men  at  home  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
cabin.  Before  old  Kreuzer  had  coine 
up.  Ruth  had  a  little  table,  with  a 
white  cloth  and  three  tea-cups  upon 
it,  standing  on  the  broad,  flat  stone 
in  front  of  the  door,  and  had  her  wel- 
come cup  of  tea,  and  her  matchless 
half-loaf,  and  her  pretty  pat  of  butter, 
and  her  dish  of  raspberry-jam,  upon 
the  same. 

Oscar,  meanwhile,  was  telling  the 
story  of  Bertha  Schwarz's  life  from  the 
moment  when  she  and  Ruth  Cottam 
parted  on  the  steamboat.  Of  the 
cholera  on  the  boat,  and  of  Bertha's 
disappointment  at  Detroit,  he  had  to 
tell :  then  how  fortunate  that  disap- 
pointment was  for  him ;  for  he  insisted 
upon  it,  that,  but  for  her  care,,  and 
Mr.  Jasper's,  he  should  have  died,  — 
which  view  was  probably  the  true 
one.  Then  how  lovely  she  was  to 
everybody,  and  how  she  was  the  life 
of  the  whole  hospital,  and  how  they 
hated  to  have  her  go  away.  Then 
why  she  left  because  she  was  an 
heiress;  and  how  Mr.  Jasper  said 
they  should  never  see  her  again. 

Who  Mr.  Jasper  was,  who  constantly 
appeared  in  Oscar's  story,  Ruth  did 
not  know  ;  but  she  thought,  not  un- 
wisely, that  if  she  waited  long  enough 
she  should  learn.  Oscar  went  on  with 
his  story,  with  much  more  detail  than 
would  have  been  needful,  or  than  he 
would  have  dreamed  of,  had  he  not  a 
listener  so  sympathetic,  and,  shall  we 
say  ?  so  pretty,  and  so  graceful  in  her 
attention  and  attentions.  For  Ruth 
Cottam  was  on  her  own  heather  now. 
Had  two  gentlemen  come  to  visit  her 
in  her  schoolroom,  where  she  was  not 
sure  of  herself,  she  would  have  been 
frightened  out  of  her  senses ;  or  had 
she  been  in  Detroit,  among  the  grand 
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people  she  had  never  seen,  she  could 
not  have  said  a  word  for  herself.  But 
her  guests  were  people  who  had  ren- 
dered her  a  real  kindness  and  an  essen- 
tial service.  She  would  and  could  di- 
rect the  hospitalities  of  her  cousin's 
house  in  welcoming  them  ;  and  she  had 
determination  enough  to  put  her  quite 
at  ease  as  she  did  so.  Better  than 
this,  here  was  news  of  this  bright, 
lovely  Miss  Schwarz,  whom  she  had 
blessed  every  day  since  they  parted. 

Oscar  made  her  laugh  most  heartily 
as  he  described  Miss  Coop,  and  told 
how  that  lady  had  scolded  him  and 
frightened  him.  Miss  Coop  had  never 
heard  of  Ruth  Cottam  ;  but  many  was 
the  tale  of  Miss  Coop  whicli  one  and 
another  islander  had  brought  to 
Ruth's  ears,  —  all  of  them,  alas  !  re- 
flecting a  certain  acidity  and  ferocity. 
Oscar's  half- unconscious  imitation  of 
her  severity  of  manner  revealed  no 
novelty.  Ruth  said  she  thanked  him 
all  the  more  for  her  books,  now  she 
knew  through  what  perils  he  had 
passed  to  bring  them. 

And  so  they  finished  the  tea, 
though  they  drew  it  out  so  long.  The 
children  gathered  round  the  door-step 
listening  to  the  talk ;  and  Oscar  be- 
gan to  feel  a  terrible  heart-sinking, 
like  that  of  Bruce  when  he  thought 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Poor 
boy  !  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. Here  was  the  box,  and  here 
was  the  owner.  And  must  he,  there- 
fore, turn  round  and  go  away,  when 
she  was  so  charming,  and  he  would 
be  so  glad  to  tell  her  stories  of  Miss 
Schwarz  as  long  as  she  would  listen? 
How  long  ought  expressmen  stay 
when  they  brought  boxes  ?  Jabez 
was  restless.  Jabez  had  said  but 
little  ;  but  he  intimated  now  that  the 
wind  would  lull  after  sunset.  Did 
Oscar  mean  to  go  back,  or  not  ?  Ruth 
could  not  say  any  thing.  She  knew 
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there  was  not  much  on  the  Little  Man-  Go  back  as  he  came  ?  or  could  he  find 

ito  to  interest  people.  any  reason  for  staying  on   the  Little 

Poor  Oscar  !     What  should  he  do?  Manito,  and  letting  Jabez  return  alone? 


THE   WHIP   OF   THE   SKY. 

WEARY  with  travel,  charmed  with  home, 
The  youth  salutes  New  England's  air  ; 
Nor  notes,  within  the  azure  dome, 
A  vigilant,  menacing  figure  there. 
Whose  thonged  hand  swings 
A  whip  which  sings: 

"  Step,  step,  step,"  sings  the  whip  of  the  sky  : 
"  Hurry  up,  move  along,  you  can  if  you  try !" 

Remembering  Como's  languid  side, 

Where,  pulsing  from  the  citron  deep, 
The  nightingale's  aerial  tide 

Floats  through  the  day,  repose  and  sleep. 
Reclined  in  groves, 
A  voice  reproves. 

"  Step,  step,  step,"  cracks  the  whip  of  the  sky  : 
"  Hurry  up,  jump  along,  rest  when  you  die  ! n 

Slave  of  electric  will,  which  strips 

From  him  the  bliss  of  easeful  hours  ; 
And  bids,  as  from  a  tyrant's  lips, 
Rest,  quiet,  fly,  as  useless  flowers, 
He  wrings  his  heart 
To  make  him  smart. 

"  Step,  step,  step,"  snaps  the  whip  of  the  sky : 
"  Hurry  up,  race  along,  rest  when  you  die  !  " 

He  maddens  in  the  breathless  race, 

Nor  misses  splendor,  place,  or  pelf; 
And  only  loses  in  the  chase 

The  hunted  lord  of  all,  —himself. 
His  gain  is  loss, 
His  treasure  dross. 

"  Step,  step,  step,"  mocks  the  whip  of  the  sky  : 
"  Hurry  up,  limp  along,  rest  when  you  die  ! " 

With  care  he  burthens  all  his  soul ; 

Heaped  ingots  curve  his  willing  back  ; 
Submissive  to  that  fierce  control, 

He  needs  at  last  the  sky- whip's  crack. 
Till  at  the  grave, 
No  more  a  slave,  — 

"  Kest,  rest,  rest,"  sighs  the  whip  of  the  sky  : 
"  Hurry  not,  haste  no  more,  rest  when  you  die  ! " 

T.  G.  A. 


IN  the  "  Examiner  "  of  last  month,  a  brief  statement  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  wages  of  printers,  and  to  the  other  items  of  the  cost  of 
making  books,  was  concluded  with  an  observation  which  there  was 
not  then  opportunity  to  support.  The  passage  was  this  :  "  Authors 
must,  in  the  long  run,  live  on  the  same  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  their 
publishers  ;  and  as  fast  as  American  publishing  decreases,  an  almost 
parallel  diminution  of  the  number  and  excellence  of  American  writ- 
ers will  closely  follow." 

By  "  their  publishers  "  was  meant,  of  course,  only  such  firms  as 
might  first  publish  for  the  author  :  not,  of  course,  firms  which  might 
issue  editions  of  his  books  after  copyright  had  expired,  or  in  foreign 
countries  not  subject  to  the  copyright-law  of  the  author's  country. 
But  does  the  prosperity  of  American  authorship  depend  upon  the 
prosperity  of  American  publishing  ?  We  think  yes  ;  and  will  try  to 
show  why. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  so  thus  far.  Our  literary  period, 
most  properly  so  called,  began  about  half  a  century  ago.  Washing- 
ton Irving's  books,  first  published  with  success  in  England  (while  he 
was  there),  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  first  of  this  period :  they 
certainly  are  among  the  first.  Mr.  Bryant's  earlier  poems  belong  to 
the  same  period.  And  their  writings,  and  those  of  their  allies  and 
successors  in  American  literature,  began  to  appear,  and  have  contin- 
ued, during  the  time  when  American  publishing-houses  of  strength 
and  enterprise,  as  distinguished  from  mere  bookselling  concerns,  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  have  continued.  Indeed,  the  life  of  the  one  pow- 
erful firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  established  in  1825,  nearly  coincides 
with  what  we  have  called  the  American  literary  period.  But  ex- 
tended specifications  are  not  needed ;  nor,  we  think,  do  the  excep- 
tions and  precursors  that  may  be  alleged  at  all  invalidate  our  position 
in  its  broad  and  fair  sense.  And  in  an  age  of  activities  so  rational,  so 
spontaneous,  and  so  flexibly  compliant  with  necessary  law,  as  are 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  lay 
down  as  a  dogma  what  we  shall  only  put  as  a  question.  Is  it  not 
probably  by  a  natural  and  healthy  law  of  connection  that  American 
authorship  and  American  publishing  have  grown  up  in  the  same 

country  ? 
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But,  secondly,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  it  otherwise.  The 
English  author  could  not  conveniently  negotiate  with  the  American 
publisher  about  his  intended  work  by  letter  :  such  business  is  never 
properly  done  except  eye  to  eye.  The  expenses,  delays,  errors,  con- 
fusions, losses,  irregularities,  and  annoyances  of  all  kinds,  which  would 
clog,  vex,  and  disappoint  such  an  undertaking,  are  numberless  and 
most  tormenting.  Few  would  be  the  instances  where  a  missing 
sheet,  lost  on  the  transit,  could  be  written  in  afresh  for  the  agonized 
New-York  publisher,  in  the  very  instant  of  projection,  by  a  second 
English  authoress,  accidentally  in  this  country  at  the  moment ;  or 
where,  at  the  last  possible  minute,  an  instalment  of  "  copy  "  similarly 
delayed  could  be  taken  out  in  a  small  boat,  and  flung  aboard  the 
ocean  steamer  after  she  had  actually  got  under  way,  lighting  by  sheer 
good  luck  in  one  of  the  gang-ways  instead  of  in  the  sea.  Instances 
such  as  both  these  have  happened  ;  but  they  could  not  safely  be  calcu- 
lated on  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  publishing,  with  the  author  and 
printer  three  thousand  miles  apart.  Lord  Ullin's  grief  about  his 
daughter's  perils  on  a  "  stormy  water "  that  he  could  shout  over 
would  be  a  joke  to  the  lamentations  of  a  row  of  desperate  penmen 
"  left  lamenting  "  on  Albion's  strand  over  the  offspring  of  their  brains 
lost  or  strayed  upon  or  in  the  "  waters  wild  "  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 
Besides,  authors  too  frequently  set  the  press  going  before  their  book 
is  complete  in  manuscript.  We  distinctly  remember  having  heard 
publishers  promise  and  vow  most  devoutly  that  they  never  again 
would  print  one  word  of  any  book  until  every  word  of  the  manu- 
script was  in  their  hands.  But  —  with  a  popular  author  at  least  — 
this  lofty  rule  cannot  be  lived  up  to :  the  author  will  not  observe  it. 
This  practice,  very  troublesome  at  best,  would  be  intolerable  across 
the  ocean.  So  would  be  the  correcting  of  the  press,  which  is  a  chapter 
of  literary  experience  already  not  less  speckled  with  dissatisfactions 
than  any  other,  and  most  sufficiently  so. 

It  is  very  true  that  an  arrangement  for  doing  all  the  publishing  for 
both  England  and  America  in  one  of  them  would  benefit  somebodj^ ; 
and  it  is  obvious  who  somebody  is,  —  or,  rather,  who  the  somebodies 
are.  The  ocean  transportation  interest,  for  one,  would  be  pleased. 
That  interest  would  always  and  very  naturally  prefer  to  receive 
freights  on  all  the  raw  material  of  loth  countries  (for  that  matter), 
each  lot  to  be  shipped  to  the  other,  there  manufactured,  and  then 
shipped  home  again  for  use.  To  other  people  it  seems  clear  that  six 
thousand  miles'  carrying  is  (intrinsically)  undesirable.  To  the  ship- 
owner it  is  wealth.  The  publishers  on  either  side  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  business  for  their  own  country, 
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and  for  the  other  likewise,  would  also  be  pleased.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  commerce  to  relish  a  monopoly.  But  the  authors  who  make  the 
books,  and  the  public  who  pay  for  them,  would  suffer. 

Of  this  suffering  by  authors,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  already. 
If  an  American  author  offers  a  manuscript  to  a  publisher,  it  is  obvi- 
ously not  for  the  publisher's  financial  interest  to  accept  it  if  he  can 
reprint  an  English  book  just  as  good,  for  these  reasons  :  he  does  not 
have  to  pay  the  English  author  ;  and  the  book  has  already  been  tried 
on  the  public,  —  a  very  important  point.     He  thus  avoids  a  great  share 
both  of  the  necessary  expense  of  publishing,  and  of  the  element  of 
chance  in  his  venture.     Still  greater,  and  much  greater,  is  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  American  author  if  the  proposed  English   competitor 
can  be  imported  in  a  ready-manufactured  small  edition,  as  is  now,  in 
fact,  often  done.     This  plan  is  a  very  safe  and  saving  one  to  the  Eng- 
lish and    American    publishers    both,  as  thus :     Messrs.  Tinsley  & 
Brothers  of   London  (suppose)  publish   a   novel  in   a   cheap    12mo 
form  ;  say  about  the  size  and  style  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  last  novel, 
"  The  Vicar's  Daughter,"  at  two  shillings,  equal  to  about  eighty 
cents  gold.     They  sell  an  edition  in  England  on  which  they  make 
something.     After  filling  the  English  market,  they  ship  an  edition  to 
their  correspondent,  who  puts  them  into  the  American  market  at,  say 
$1.25  ;  the  price  of  an  American  book  of  the  same   character  being 
about  $1.50,  for  the  reason  that  American  mechanics  live  better  than 
English   mechanics.       Of   course,  the  public  buys  the  cheap  book. 
Who  ever  heard  of  "the  public"  deliberately  paying  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  over  a  counter  on  principle  ?     So  the  English  publisher  gets 
his  profit  on  the  additional  edition :  the  American  publisher  gets  his 
profit  on  the  same  lot,  and  without  the  heavy  expense  and  risk  and 
trouble  of  stereotyping  and  manufacturing.     And  the  English  author 
gets  whatever  his  publisher  pays  him  ;  and  the  American  author  gets 
leave  to  put  his  manuscript  into  his  desk,  or  the  fire  if  he  likes  better. 
It  is  best  every  way,  — leaving  out  the  interests  of  exclusive  par- 
ties who   naturally  seek   monopolies,  —  that   the   American   author 
should  command  his  own  market,  and  that  the  American  publisher 
should  do  so  too,  and  that  they  two  together  should  furnish  America 
with  books.     So  far  as  superior  literary  merit  shall  enable  aliens  to 
compete  and  to  overcome  in  that  market,  they  are  entitled  to  their 
success,  and  we  wish  them  all  good  wishes.     But  to  hope  and  desire 
and  endeavor  that  American  literature  and  American  mechanics  shall 
not  only  prosper,  but  shall  in  every  way  excel,  is  just  as  fair ;  and  the 
best  of  our  competitors  will  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  us  therein. 
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THE  TO-MORROW  OF  DEATH.*  and  wnicn  science  thus  far  professes 

IN  his  «  To-Morrow  of  Death  "  M.  itself  unab]e  to  Determine,  is  just  this  : 

Louis  Figuier  proposes  to  give  us  a  Is  this  human  intelligence  a  distinct 

scheme   of  future  existence  in   strict  entit^    existing   independent   of   the 

accordance  with  science.     He  places  bod*v>  or  is  ifc  the  result  of  our  Pbvsi- 

no  credence  in  the  old  dogmas  which  cal  organization  ?     This  is  the  ques- 

were  constructed  in  days  of  ignorance,  tlon  of  questions,  which  science  can- 


when  men  were  in  darkness  in  regard 


not 


resolve-     Yet    our    French 


to  the   true  constitution  of  the  uni-  savant  coollJ  assumes  this  as  a  point 

verse  ;  but  he  proposes  to  assume  the  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

most  modern   stand-point,  —  to  take  He  bejieves  that  man  is  an  intelligent 

the  freshest  and   most  incontestable  soul>  around  which  a  body  is  organ- 

facts  ;  and,  upon  his  interpretation  of  ized  ?  and  he  declines  to  recognize  the 

these,  bases  his  theory  and  argument.  fact  that  there  are  others  who  think 

Two  assumptions  lie  at  the  founda-  that  man  is  simP]^  organized  matter, 

tion  of  his  theories.     First,  that  man  exhlblting  certain  phenomena  which 

has  a  soul,  —  that  he  is  not  a  mere  ag-  We  cal1  mtelligence. 


gregation  of  material  substance  and 
force,  but  that  he  is  a  distinct  indi- 


This  method  is 'thoroughly  unscien- 
tific   and  disappointing.     He  claims 


vidual,  a  spiritual  entity,  which  or-  to  give  us  the  "  Future  Life  according 
ganizes  matter  around  itself  for  its  to  Science-"  We  turn  to  him  to  learn, 
uses,  but  which  is  independent  of  first  of  all>  what  evide»ce  science  has 
matter,  and  not  seriously  affected  by  to  offer  thafc  there  is  a  future  life-  We 
its  changes.  «  Man  is  a  perfected  do  not  exPect  that  evidence  to  be  per- 
soul,  resident  in  a  living  body."  fect1^  clear>  or  entirely  satisfactory; 
The  second  assumption  follows  na-  bufc  we  h°Pe  to  8ain  some  substantial 
turally  from  this  first.  It  is,  that  baSTS  On  whlch  to  found  an  argument. 
this  soul  has  no  part  in  the  body's  We  are  not  sang«ine  enough  to  anti- 
decay,  but  goes,  at  death,  into  another  ^e  that  he  will  build  a  bridge 
life,  without  suffering  any  change  in  bnghfc  as  a  rambow>  and  firm  as  the 
its  essential  substance.  Death  is  the  rock  of  a§es>  from  the  terrestrial  to 
separation  of  soul  and  body  :  at  which  *he  celestial  worlds  5  J^  we  think  that 


separation,  the  soul  passes  into  an-  he  will»  at  least>  Place  his 
other  and  higher  organism.  M.  Fi- 
guier does  not  enter  upon  any  proof 
of  these  important  statements :  he 
simply  assumes  them  as  the  basis  of 
his  argument.  And,  in  assuming 
them,  he  quietly  takes  possession  of  all 
the  much-disputed  ground  between 
the  materialist  and  the  spiritualist. 
To  say  the  least,  such  a  proceeding  by  ence'  Instead  of  giving  us  solid  ground 
a  scientific  man  must  be  regarded  as  on  whlch  to  Plant  our  feet>  this  ™- 
very  unscientific.  The  precise  point  tar?  of  science  is  as  ful1  of  assump- 
about  which  sharpest  discussions  arise,  ^ons  as  the  venest  theologian  of  the 

dark  ages. 

Not   that  scientific   demonstration 
lated  by  s.  tt.  Crocker.  Roberts  Brothers.  is  necessary  to  faith  in  future  life.  On 


and  trace  some  lines  to  show  us 
the    arch  will    spring    over   the  dark 
valley. 

M.  Figuier  fails  entirely  to  meet 
our  expectation.  He  completely  ig- 
nores the  vital  question.  He  leaves 
us  no  wiser  than  before  concerning  the 
scientific  probability  of  a  future  exist- 
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the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of 
spirit,  rather  than  the  facts  of  matter, 
is  the  substantial  ground  for  that 
faith,  which  science  may  confirm,  but 
cannot  create.  But  it  does  seem 
most  remarkable,  that,  in  a  work 
which  pretends  to  teach  ideas  about 
the  future  in  strict  accordance  with 
science,  this  fundamental  question 
should  be  treated  as  though  it  did  not 
exist.  .  But,  passing  by  this  primary 
assumption,  let  us  ascertain  what  con- 
ceptions of  the  great  hereafter  this 
modern  scholar  propounds  in  the 
august  name  of  science.  He  gives 
us  a  condensed  statement,  in  some  re- 
spects very  admirable,  of  the  chief 
facts  concerning  the  organization  of 
our  solar  system.  He  satisfies  him- 
self that  all  the  planets  are  worlds 
similar  to  our  earth  in  their  nature 
and  conditions,  and  all  capable  of 
being  inhabited  by  beings  not  dif- 
fering largely  from  ourselves.  Since 
the  planets  are,  as  he  thinks,  habit- 
able, they  must  be  inhabited :  as 
both  God  and  Nature  abhor  a  vacu- 
um, and  fill  all  places  with  those 
forms  of  existence  which  they  are  fitted 
to  contain.  Having  thus  assumed  — 
for  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
it  —  that  all  planets  are  full  of  beings 
of  the  same  nature  with  our  own,  he 
declares  that  these  beings  are  all  in  a 
process  of  development,  —  that  they  all 
commenced  in  lower  forms  than  those 
which  they  now  occupy,  and  are  pass- 
ing on  into  higher.  In  this  respect, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem are  alike.  They  have  one  com- 
mon origin,  are  of  one  common  nature, 
and  will  join  in  one  common  destiny. 
Outside  our  solar  system,  our  daring 
theorist  does  not  venture.  But  he 
leaves  abundant  room  for  the  infer- 
ence, that  what  is  taking  place  with- 
in its  boundaries  may  be,  nay,  must  be, 
occurring,  under  somewhat  changed 


conditions,  throughout  all  the  pos- 
sible worlds  which  are  lighted  and 
warmed  by  the  vast  company  of 
mighty  suns  whose  countless  hosts 
with  radiant  splendor  gem  the  dia- 
dem of  night. 

But,  leaving  all  other  worlds  out  of 
our  consideration,  we  find  developed, 
in  connection  with  our  earth,  a  theory 
which  for  vastness  rivals  the  most 
heaven-storming  speculations  of  In- 
dian sages,  —  a  theory  which  pro- 
fesses to  point  out  and  describe  both 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  souls,  and 
to  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
peculiarities  which  they  develop,  and 
the  discipline  they  undergo. 

First,  as  to  the  origin  of  souls.  The 
germs  of  spirit-life  emanate  from  high, 
pure,  perfect  spirits  in  the  sun,  who 
possess  the  power  of  throwing  off 
from  themselves  rudiments  of  life 
and  force,  which  afterwards  grow  into 
souls.  These  germs,  travelling  with 
the  swiftness  of  light  across  the 
vibratory  ether,  begin  their  earthly 
existence,  not  as  human  creatures,  but 
at  the  lowest  possible  point  of  ani- 
mate being.  They  enter  the  lower 
order  of  plants,  which  live  largely  by 
the  sun's  rays,  and  thence  commence 
their  long  ascent.  The  animated 
germ  contained  in  the  plant,  after  liv- 
ing through  all  the  stages  of  plant- 
life,  passes  next  into  the  lowest  order 
of  animals,  the  zoophyte  :  from  the 
zoophyte  it  goes  into  the  mollusk, 
thence  into  the  fish  or  reptile,  thence 
into  the  bird,  into  the  mammal,  and 
at  last  into  a  man. 

The  plant  receives  the  animated 
germ  from  the  sun-spirit,  and  infolds 
it,  as  the  seed  infolds  the  future  tree. 
And  it  is  this  animated  germ,  which 
is  a  soul  in  the  first  process  of  making, 
which  gives'to  the  plant  the  persist- 
ent individuality  of  its  life,  causing 
it  to  produce  its  like  with  unvarying 
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regularity.  In  traversing  the  entire 
animal  series,  the  rudimentary  soul, 
which  simply  existed  in  the  plant, 
steadily  improves  itself,  and  acquires 
its  incipient  faculties.  It  begins  to 
have  feeling ;  and,  in  the  higher  grades 
of  animal  life,  it  gains  the  capacity 
of  affection,  and  shows  decided  marks 
of  intelligence.  From  a  superior 
animal,  the  soul  passes  into  the  body 
of  a  new-born  infant. 

This,  according  to  our  philosopher, 
is  the  origin  of  souls.  They  are 
spiritual  germs  received  from  the 
dwellers  in  the  sun,  which,  having 
spent  long  periods  of  existence  in  the 
slow,  formative  stages  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  are  at  last  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  dignity  of  humanity. 
And  they  come  into  the  human  arena 
embodying  the  results  of  all  their 
past  existence,  —  which  results  often 
manifest  themselves  in  some  peculiar 
aifection  or  aptitude,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  sympathy  which  man 
has  for  the  animate  creation  beneath 
him. 

This  human  life,  also,  is  discipline. 
The  soul  that  passes  through  it 
worthily,  enters  immediately,  at  its 
completion,  the  superhuman  state. 
The  soul  that  lives  unworthily,  and 
does  not  attain  sufficient  purity  and 
nobleness  to  enable  it  to  enter  the  su- 
perhuman state,  is  once  more  incar- 
nated in  human  form,  and  passes  again 
through  the  round  of  earthly  life  ;  and 
this  re-incarnation  continues  until  the 
requisite  degree  of  moral  improvement 
is  gained.  Infants  who  die  in  infancy 
re-commence  life  again  in  other  in- 
fant bodies.  Only  those  who  have 
won  a  certain  degree  of  moral  charac- 
ter enter  the  superhuman  condition. 
During  our  life  on  earth,  we  have  no 
recollection  of  previous  conditions,  no 
matter  how  many  we  have  filled ;  but, 
when  we  enter  the  superhuman  state, 


memory  will  be  revived,  and  all  the 
long  past  will  come  back  to  us. 

The  superhuman  being  which  man 
becomes  at  the  body's  death  is  not 
yet  pure  spirit.  It  is  spirit  joined  to 
sublimated  matter  ;  the  percentage  of 
matter  to  spirit  being  much  less  than 
in  our  present  state.  The  home  of 
this  superhuman  being  is  not  on  the 
earth,  but  in  that  upper  ether  which 
science  tells  us  fills  the  planetary 
spaces.  There  all  the  purified  souls 
from  all  the  planets  join  in  a  vast  as- 
sembly. 

This  superhuman  being,  dwelling  in 
this  subtle  ether,  has  faculties  which 
elevate  him  infinitely  above  us.  His 
body  offers  slightest  resistance  to  his 
soul.  He  can  transport  himself  over 
immense  distances  without  fatigue. 
His  sight  covers  immeasurable  extent. 
He  has  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
most  secret  facts  of  nature.  This  su- 
perhuman being  does  not  lose  entirely 
his  connection  with  his  former  home. 
He  can  put  himself  in  communication 
with  those  who  are  worthy  to  com- 
mune with  him.  He  can  direct  their 
conduct,  watch  over  their  actions, 
light  their  reason,  inspire  their  hearts  : 
when  they  die,  he  will  receive  them 
on  the  threshold  of  the  heavenly  home, 
and  teach  them  to  live  the  happy  life 
beyond  the  grave.  But  this  noble 
ethereal  life  does  not  continue  forever. 
The  superhuman  being,  constituted 
partly  of  material  substance,  must 
have  a  limit  of  life.  He,  too,  is  mortal. 
After  a  prolonged  existence  in  this  up- 
per sphere,  there  comes  a  change. 
What  is  material  and  mortal  is  left 
behind ;  and  the  spiritual  principle 
passes  into  a  new  incarnation.  How 
many  of  these  re-incarnations  there 
may  be  before  all  materiality  is  laid 
aside,  and  the  purely  spiritual  condi- 
tion is  attained,  our  philosopher  does 
not  pretend  to  affirm;  although  he  dis- 
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closes,  that  not  "at  the  second,  the 
third,  or  the  fourth  incarnation  can 
stop  the  chain  of  sublime  creatures,  of 
which  we  have  caught  a  glimpse, 
floating  in  the  celestial  infinite,"  but, 
"  at  each  promotion  in  the  lofty  hierar- 
chies of  space,  they  see  increased  the 
energy  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  their  power  of  feeling  and 
loving,  their  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  the  universe." 
When  he  has  reached  the  last  degree 
of  this  celestial  hierarchy,  the  spirit- 
ualized being  is  absolutely  perfect  in 
power  and  intelligence.  He  is  wholly 
divested  of  all  material  alloy.  He  is 
a  pure  spirit.  He  is  a  spark,  a  lam- 
bent flame,  a  breath,  an  absolute  soul. 
In  this  state  he  attains  the  sun,  which 
is  his  final  home.  The  sun,  the  cen- 
tral source  of  the  life  and  power  of 
the  universe,  is  the  common  home  of 
all  spiritualized  beings  after  passing 
through  the  long  series  of  existences 
which  have  glided  away  amid  the 
boundless  plains  of  ether.  The  sun 
is  an  immense  aggregation  of  souls. 
These  pure  spirits  who  have  gained 
the  sun  transmit  to  the  earth  and 
planets  emanations  of  their  essence, — 
whicli  are  the  very  animated  germs 
in  which  these  spirits  themselves  had 
their  origin,  —  which,  entering  into 
other  forms  of  life,  go  through  the  same 
transformations  to  the  same  result. 
Thus  the  great  circle  is  complete 
which  binds  together  all  beings  in  one 
family,  —  the  universal  family  of  the 
worlds.  All  living  things  become  a 
part  of  a  great  procession  of  life,  whicli 
is  constantly  rising  to  higher  levels  ; 
which  never  descends ;  but  which, 
when  it  reaches  the  highest,  rays  out 
possibility  and  power,  which,  embodied 
in  the  lowliest  forms,  commence  the 
mighty  ascent.  The  lowest  things 
are  rising  toward  the  highes't ;  the 
highest,  without  abating  any  thing  of 


their  own  elevation  and  integrity, 
give  life  to  the  lowest.  Nature,  like 
the  Egyptian  serpent  coiled  in  stone, 
without  flaw  or  break,  rolls  securely 
on  in  her  sublime,  eternal  course. 

Such  is  M.  Figuier's  "  Future  Life 
according  to  Science."  It  is  a  scheme, 
which,  while  some  of  its  details  may 
cause  us  to  smile,  in  reach  of  thought, 
and  faithful  attempt  to  grasp  and  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  of  existence,  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  It  re- 
tains some  of  the  features  of  the  old 
idea  of  transmigration,  which,  for  so 
many  thousands  of  years,  has  had  such 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  Aryan  race  ;  but  it  discards  the 
thought  of  any  degradation,  —  of  any 
going  back  into  viler  forms  for 
punishment.  All  is  progressive.  If 
there  is  failure,  in  our  human  state,  to 
reach  the  necessary  perfection  in  one 
life  for  translation  to  the  superhuman, 
there  is  no  condemnation  therefor; 
but  only  necessity  to  try  again  and 
again,  until  the  lesson  is  thoroughly 
learned. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  speculation  :  so 
is  every  thing  concerning  the  origin 
of  life,  and  concerning  the  mode  of  its 
continuance.  It  is  impossible  to  bring 
these  things  within  the  boundaries  of 
exact  knowledge.  But  this  specula- 
tion affects  to  base  itself  upon  the 
well-understood  facts  of  science.  It 
weaves  its  web  out  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  present,  rather  than  the  past; 
and  claims  that,  therefore,  it  is  more 
likely  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the 
truth.  And  surely  such  lofty  ideas 
are  more  satisfactory  and  inspiring  to 
a  thoughtful  mind  than  the  old 
dreams  of  a  white-robed,  psalm-sing- 
ing heaven,  and  a  black,  fiend-encom- 
passed hell ;  or  than  some  of  the  ideas 
of  our  modern  sentimental  material- 
ism, which  would  give  music-books 
and  pianos,  and  perhaps  even  potato- 
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fields  and  stone-fences,  in  the  upper 
spheres.  If  we  must  have  speculations, 
—  and  the  history  of  humanity  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  them,  — 
let  us  have  those  that  are  grand  and  en- 
nobling! If  we  must  dream  dreams, 
let  us  dream  those  which  enlarge  and 
elevate  our  minds,  —  which  fill  the  fu- 
ture with  beauty  and  attractiveness, 
instead  of  those  horrid  nightmares 
which  have  so  long  hung  heavy  and 
dread  over  poor,  dogma-surfeited  hu- 
manity ! 

To  say  that  our  French  wise  man 
has  thrown  any  new  light  of  positive 
knowledge  forward  into  the  To-Mor- 
row  of  Death  would  be  unjustifiable. 
He  has  only  contributed  another  guess 
concerning  those  possibilities  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and 
of  which  it  hath  not  entered  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive. 


MR.  BUDLONG'S  HISTORY.1 

BY  one  of  the  enterprising  ad- 
ventures through  which  authors  and 
publishers  anticipate  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Pharaoh  Budlong  is  able 
to  show  us  the  history  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's  administration,  of  Mr.  Gratz 
Brown's  bit  of  an  administration, 
and  of  President  Hoffman's  election 
as  Mr.  Gratz  Brown's  successor,  in 
the  autumn  of  1876,  at  the  end  of  a 
century  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Very  entertaining  history  it  is,  and 
very  plausible.  Indeed,  the  line 
is  hard  to  draw  between  the  part 
which  even  now  can  be  sustained 
by  the  records  and  statistics,  and  the 
part  which  is  waiting  for  its  vouchers. 
It  is  very  funny  from  end  to  end,  but 
all  the  more  is  it  very  suggestive ; 

1  President  Greeley,  President  Hoffman,  and 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Ring.  A  History  of  the 
Next  Four  Years.  By  Pharaoh  Budlong.  New- 
England  News  Company.  Boston. 


and,  as  one  thinks  how  possible  such 
things  are,  it  is  very  sad.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's  first  sketch  of  his  cabinet  ap- 
pears in  his  own  autograph,  or  in 
what  looks  like  a  facsimile  of  it ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  vraisemblance, 
which  haunts  you  for  a  day  after,  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  names.  You 
cannot  but  say  to  yourself  all  the 
time,  "This  is  not  one  whit  more 
strange  than  the  nominations  which 
are  offered  to  us  already." 

Before  these  lines  have  been  printed, 
Mr.  Budlong's  prophetic  pamphlet 
will  have  been  in  everybody's  hands. 
We  copy  a  single  passage,  showing 
how  Mr.  Greeley  carried  his  own 
election  :  — 

It  was  a  fearful  exigency.  Long 
did  the  committee  ponder  and  discuss ; 
but  like  the  devils  in  Pandemonium, 
they  — 

"  Found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

As  they  were  breaking  up  for  the 
d&y,  in  came  Mr.  Greeley,  to  see  what 
the  day  had  brought  forth.  They  laid 
the  question  before  the  sage. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  observed  the 
moon-faced  man  of  Chappaqua,  "  I've 
thought  of  just  that  thing.  I'm  going 
to  carry  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
myself,  individually,  by  the  Mormon 
vote." 

At  this  entirely  original  suggestion 
in  American  politics  we  all  opened  our 
eyes. 

"The  Mormon  vote,  Horace?" 
said  that  familiar  person,  Theodore 
Tilton.  "  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Mean,  you  damned  fool ! "  said 
the  indignant  sage.  "I  mean  that  I've 
been  doing  a  little  arithmetic.  Your 
stuff  about  the  vote  is  all  very  well  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  I  didn't  know 
there  was  so  much  ignorance  of  real 
statistics  in  the  whole  world  as  there  is 
in  this  room,  or  was  before  I  came  in. 
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Every  child  of  two  years  old  knows 
that  the  census  of  1870  showed  the 
number  of  Mormons  in  New- York  City 
alone  to  be  3,247,  —  no,  3,249 ;  and  in 
Philadelphia,  2,363.  Comments  by 
the  —  I  mean,  all  T  have  to  do  is  to 
bring  in  their  vote :  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it  three  weeks  ago.  They 
are  damned  intelligent,  those  Mormons 
are  ;  and  they  don't  waste  their  time 
voting  at  all,  as  a  general  thing.  But 
I  can  fetch  every  man  jack  of  them. 
Theyhste  Grant,  to  begin  with.  Next 
place,  I'm  nine-tenths  of  a  Mormon 
myself,  already,  as  a  Universal! st. 
We  don't  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  they  and  I ;  and  such  a  com- 
munity of  belief  goes  a  great  way.  It's 
just  got  me  the  public  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Barnum.  In  short,  gentlemen, 
I'm  above  prejudices  in  matters  of 
religion;  and  we  all  worship  one  com- 
mon Father,  as  Napoleon  observed  to 
the  muftis  of  Cairo.  I  have  resolved  to 
join  the  Mormon  communion.  I 
would  have  Young  for  secretary  of 
state,  too,  if  necessary;  and  I  have 
trustworthy  information  of  three  ladies 
that  I  can  have  sealed  to  me  at  fifteen 
minutes'  notice,  —  Mrs.  Woodhull, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine McCarty,  who  shot  at  Thom- 
son at  Utica  the  other  day.  She's 
editing  a  paper  now :  she  would  do  as 
managing  edjor  of 'The  Tribune'  if 
necessary." 

Thus  was  chosen  our  first  Mormon 
President. 


A   NILE    BOOK    AT    LAST.* 

OR  have  we  seen  some  other  work 
on  the  subject  of  this  ancient  river? 
For  ancient  above  others  it  seems,  al- 
though not  a  day  older,  so  far  as  we 
know,  than  the  Podunk  or  the  Stan- 

1  Sailing  on  the  Nile.  By  Laurent  Laporte. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Virginia  Vaughan. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 


islaus.  Let  us  admit  —  it  is  the 
handiest  way  for  escaping  out  of  our 
momentary  frivolity  —  that  travellers 
have  before  now  told  their  stories  of 
Nilotic  haps,  —  stories,  indeed,  that 
make  the  mysterious  river  grow 
longer  and  longer  year  by  year,  un- 
til we  should,  for  our  own  part,  not 
flinch  to  have  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Stanley  announce  that  the  persevering 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  discovered  that 
the,  Nile  rises  in  Table  Bay.  The 
present  volume  has  tbTe  great  merit 
of  not  being  written  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose,  —  hardly,  even,  to  describe 
the  author's  travels  on  the  Nile.  It 
is  a  light-hearted,  sometimes  almost 
fantastic,  memorandum  of  things 
heard  and  seen.  These  experiences 
happened  to  come  to  pass  on  the 
Nile :  that  was  all.  The  author  and 
his  friends  chartered  a  Nile  boat;  as- 
cended the  river  to  the  cataract  of 
Philse,  and  then  came  back,  examin- 
ing, as  they  went,  every  thing  and 
everybody  that  was  to  be  seen,  and 
writing  down  the  facts  concerning  the 
same  out  of  mere  jollity  and  good 
spirits ;  and  the  effervescent  good- 
nature of  the  book  is  very  healthy 
and  cheering.  It  is,  moreover,  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Vaughan  with  much 
spirit  and  taste,  so  that  it  has  become 
lively  French  observations  in  a  bright 
English  dress.  It  is  unusually  enter- 
taining. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN.i 
MR.  STEIGER,  the  enterprising  and 
energetic  publisher  of  this  little  vol- 
ume, offers  a  strikingly  large  assort- 
ment of  books  and  apparatus  relating 
to  the  Kindergarten  theory  and  prac- 
tice about  infant  education.  His  list 

1  The  Child :  its  Nature  and  Relations ;  an  Eluci- 
dation of  Froebel's  Principles  of  Education.  By 
Matilda  H.  Kriege.  A  free  renderin?  of  the  Ger- 
man of  Baroness  Murenholtz- Billow.  N.  Y. : 
E.  Steiger. 
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of  German  books  alone  reaches  sev- 
eral scores  ;  and  there  are  already  five 
in  English,  besides  two  or  three  in 
French.  Along  with  this  list,  is  one 
equal  or  greater,  both  in  importance 
and  length,  of  apparatus ;  for  the 
Kindergarten  system  is  thoroughly  a 
system  of  teaching  by  real  objects. 

The  present  volume,  as  its  title 
shows,  is  intended  as  a  compend  of 
the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  the 
ground  it  covers  is  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

Our  present  schools  do  not  prepare 
their  pupils  to  help  as  they  ought  in 
reforming  and  improving  society. 

Society  is  in  an  abominable  condi- 
tion ("wide-spread  immorality,'7  "  in- 
crease of  pauperism,"  "  irreligion," 
"  selfishness  in  its  coarsest  and  most 
refined  forms/'  and  many  other  such 
terms,  are  specified  underthis  charge). 

The  problem  of  education  is  "to 
establish  the  equilibrium  between  in- 
telligence and  moral  power  as  evinced 
in  the  outward  life." 

The  present  instruction  is  too  much 
verbal,  not  allowing  pupils  to  repro- 
duce, and  thus  prove,  and  truly  master, 
what  they  acquire  :  nor  does  it  select 
and  develop  the  pupil's  individual 
bent,  which  is  indispensable  to  hap- 
piness. 

Froebel's  system  answers  these  re- 
quirements, being  based  wholly  upon 
"  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  its  re- 
quirements for  development." 

The  child  must  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  threefold  relation,  — 
to  nature,  to  man,  and  to  God.  It 
should  be  familiarized  with  these  three, 
to  enable  it  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
best  way  for  itself  and  its  race. 

The  order  of  educational  processes 
in  the  individual  should  coincide  with 
that  of  the  mental,  social,  and  other 


developments  of  man  as  a  race  in  his- 
tory, culminating  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God. 

The  first  development  of  a  child's 
activity  is  motion  and  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  Gymnastics  and  games  are, 
then,  to  be  practised  first. 

These  "  games  "  are  such  uses  of 
the  child's  members,  its  hands  espe- 
cially, as  will  at  once  amuse  and  in- 
struct. In  other  words,  "  Froebel  has 
found  means  to  chain  the  child's  at- 
tention by  connecting  all  instruction 
given  with  the  use  of  its  hands." 

Modelling  and  forming,  drawing 
and  coloring,  are  prominent  among 
the  instinctively  preferred  activities  of 
children.  Singing  and  dancing,  and 
the  investigation  of  natural  objects, 
are  also  favorite  occupations. 

Such  exercises  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  abstract 
relations  and  systems  which  are  to 
result  in  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  other  studies. 

"Education  is  deliverance,  —  deliv- 
erance of  the  fettered  forces  of  body 
and  mind."  And,  a  page  or  two  far- 
ther on,  "Instruction,  having  for  its 
chief  end  intellectual  development, 
and  education,  looking  mainly  to 
moral  development,  or  formation  of 
character." 

"  Thinking  ....  is  ^connection  of 
contrasts,  or  opposites,  in  the  mind." 
Education  must  accordingly  proceed 
under  this  law ;  e.g.,  by  showing  con- 
trasted colors,  differing  forms,  &e. 
This  leads  to  arranging,  classifying, 
and  distributing,  —  the  essentials  of 
clear  thought. 

"  Education  must  begin  with  the 
ideal,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  real, 
if  each  generation  is  to  realize  new 
ideas.  Imagination  should  be  devel- 
oped before  reason." 

It  is  the  mother  who  should  give 
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the  first  rudiments  of  education. 
Frosbel  makes  "  self-activity  "  the  first 
principle  of  his  method.  That  is,  he 
takes  the  grasping  of  infants'  hands 
as  the  earliest  sign  of  awakening  in- 
telligence :  he  provides  for  the  grati- 
fication of  this  intelligence  by  fur- 
nishing matter  for  it  to  act  on,  in  the 
form  of  plays,  —  the  childish  mind  not 
acting  satisfactorily  otherwise  than 
with  the  free  and  spontaneous  feeling 
which  belongs  to  voluntary  sport  j  it 
is  for  older  minds  to  work.  And  by 
teaching  children  together  in  the 
Kindergarten  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  virtue  and  mo- 
rality in  their  conduct  to  each  other. 
Froebel's  "Family  Book"  is  the 
rudimentary  manual  for  teaching  by 
mothers.  It  contains  hand  exercises, 
and  songs  to  go  with  them.  There 
are  also  songs  to  be  sung  to  the  child 
while  it  eats,  "indicating  the  sources 
of  some  articles  of  its  food/7  &c. ; 
songs  for  explaining  the  family  rela- 
tions ;  for  the  beginning  of  arithme- 
tic, and  so  on. 


These  brief  extracts  and  summary 
sentences  sufficiently  indicate  the 
line  of  discussion  of  the  book.  We 
have  made  room  for  them,  firstly,  by 
reason  of  a  particular  request  from 
the  publisher,  who,  before  sending  the 
volume,  sent  a  circular  to  know 
whether,  if  he  sent  it,  we  should  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  of  real  impor- 
tance, and  there  are  good  ideas  in  the 
book.  And  yet  it  is  like  so  very 
many  of  the  works  on  pedagogy 
which  the  Germans  have  written, 
and  which  painstaking  people  have 
from  time  to  time  been  so  good  as  to 
translate  for  us,  with  that  "certain 
condescension  in  foreigners"  which 
Mr.  James  R.  Lowell  has  described 


so  well.  In  reading  it,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  constantly  to  distinguish 
between  mere  theory,  and  actual, 
practical  truth.  Nowhere  more  than 
in  educational  works,  —  especially 
theoretical  ones,  —  especially  the  Ger- 
man theoretical  ones, —  must  we  be  on 
our  guard  against  trestle-work.  By 
this,  we  mean  structures  put  in  to  fill 
out  parts  of  a  system  where  there  is 
no  firm  ground  to  stand  on.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  foundation  laid  down 
for  all  the  suggestions  of  this  manual 
is  the  distinct  assertion  that  society 
and  morals  are  in  a  very  bad  and 
dangerous  state.  But  it  is  a  healthier 
and  safer  and  truer,  as  well  as  pleas- 
anter  doctrine  to  begin  with,  that 
society  and  morals  are  in  a  very 
promising  state.  Hope  and  love  are 
much  better  working-materials  than 
terror  and  shame. 

The  implied  views  of  the  condition 
of  home  education  and  primary  edu- 
cation which  run  through  the  whole 
discussion  may  be  more  just  for  Ger- 
many than  for  this  country.  For  us, 
they  are  quite  too  gloomy, —  pessimist, 
almost  to  as  extreme  a  point  as  the 
views  of  society.  Still  less  satisfac- 
tory are  the  occasional  efforts  at  met- 
aphysical definitions,  which  must  be 
simply  thrown  away.  Only  imagine 
a  definition  of  thinking  as  being  the 
"  connection  of  contrasts  in  the  mind  "  ! 
And,  lastly,  the  method  of  exposition 
is  not  well  adapted  to  impress  Amer- 
ican readers.  It  is  diffuse,  dogmatic, 
and  confused,  so  as  to  be  painful 
reading  for  clear  heads,  and  a  fortiori 
for  the  muddled.  A  plain,  instruc- 
tive, and  very  useful  statement  of 
Froebel's  views  and  methods,  so  far 
as  they  are  applicable  to  a  state  of 
things  so  different  from  the  German 
as  ours  is,  could  be  drawn  up  in  half 
the  space,  and  might  do  much  good 
if  people  could  be  induced  to  read  it. 
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MIK&IO. 

MIREIO  is  a  sad  and  simple  love- 
story,  very  gracefully  and  tenderly 
told.  Mireio  was  the  only  child  of 
the  richest  farmer  in  La  Crau  :  she 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  wooed  by 
many  suitors;  but  she  turned  from 
them  all  to  give  her  love  to  handsome 
Vincen,  a  chance  laborer  on  her  fa- 
ther's farm,  and,  alas  for  her  !  the  son 
of  a  poor  basket-maker.  He  was 
proud,  daring,  passionate,  and  elo- 
quent: she  was  an  ardent,  impetuous, 
captivating  child,  with  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  religion  and  superstitions 
to  which  she  was  bred,  and  with  a 
heart  made  brave  by  its  great  love. 
She  fled  from  the  anger  of  her  father 
to  seek  aid  at  the  shrine  of  the  Three 
Maries  in  Camarque;  for  had  not 
Vincen  himself  said  to  her,  — 

"  If  ever  thou  dost  come  to  harm, 
betake  thyself  forthwith  to  the  most 
holy  saints,  who  cure  all  ills,  and 
hearken  all  complaints  "  ?  But  the 
weary  journey  across  the  desert,  with 
the  fierce  summer  heat  beating  piti- 
lessly on  the  poor  young  head  used 
only  to  shelter  and  caresses,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  reached 
the  shrine,  indeed ;  and  there,  loving, 
dying,  with  the  light  of  a  heavenly 
vision  resting  on  her,  and  her  eyes 
watching  the  "  bark  without  a  sail," 
in  which  the  saints,  softly  gliding 
over  the  sea,  were  coming  for  her,  her 
old  parents  found  her,  and  Vincen 
once  more  knelt  by  her  side.  Un- 
availing were  the  sorrow,  repentance, 
and  tears  of  the  father;  unavailing 
the  passion  of  Vincen,  and  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  broken-hearted  mother. 
Mireio  died.  This  is  the  merest  out- 
line of  the  story,  round  which  M. 
Mistral  has  gathered,  and  into  which 


he  has  wrought,  accurate  descriptions 
of  scenery,  graphic  sketches  of  char- 
acter, exquisitely-finished  pictures  of 
domestic  life,  —  all  the  customs,  super- 
stitions, traditions,  passionate  life,  and 
vivid  color,  of  Provence  ;  and  so  has 
made  a  poem  of  great  beauty.  Often 
his  style  has  a  vigor  and  grand  sim- 
plicity worthy  of  one  who, 
"  Would  fain  be  Homer's  humble  follower ;  " 
as  in  the  description  of  the  suitors, 
their  wealth,  and  the  gifts  they 
brought  for  their  wooing.  Here  are 
a  few  stanzas  :  — 

"  Soon  to  the  farm  came  suitor  number  two, 
A  keeper  of  wild  horses  from  Sambu,  — 
Veran  by  name.     About  his  island  home, 
In  the  great  prairies  where  the  asters  bloom, 
He  used   to    keep   a   hundred   milk-white 

steeds, 
Who  nipped  the  heads  of  all  the  lofty  reeds. 

A  hundred  steeds  !  their  long  manes  flowing 

free 

As  the  foam-crested  billows  of  the  sea. 
Wavy  and  thick  and  all  unshorn  were  they  ; 
And  when  the  horses  on  their  headlong  way 
Plunged  altogether,  their  dishevelled  hair 
Seemed  the  white  robes  of  creatures  of  the 


For  these  wild  steeds  are  with  the  sea  at 
home : 

Have  they  not  still  the  color  of  the  foam  ? 

Perchance  they  brake  from  old  King  Nep- 
tune's car; 

For  when  the  sea  turns  dark,  and  moans 
afar, 

And  the  ships  part  their  cables  in  the  bay, 

The  stallions  of  Camarque  rejoicing  neigh, 

Their  sweeping  tails  like  whip-cord  snap- 
ping loudly, 

Or  pawing  at  the  earth  all  fierce  and 
proudly, 

As  though  their  flanks  were  stung  as  with 
a  rod 

By  the  sharp  trident  of  the  angry  god 

Who  makes  the  rain  a  deluge,  and  the 
ocean 

Stirs  to  its  depths  in  uttermost  commotion/' 


i  Mireio:  a  Proven?al   Poem.    By  Frederic        And  again,  in  the  furious  battle  be- 

Mistral.     Translated  by    Harriet  W.    Preston. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
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rejected  Currias,  who  was  a  breaker 
and  brander  of  wild  cattle  :  — 

"  And  'so,  among  the  cattle  born  and  grown, 
Their  build,  their  cruel  heart,  became  his 
own." 

There  is  extraordinary  life,  and 
rapidity  of  movement,  in  the  canto 
devoted  to  the  muster  of  the  laborers, 
and  the  search  for  the  lost  Mireio. 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  poem  is 
in  the  exquisite  story  of  Mireio  her- 
self. Her  happy  life  at  Lotus  Farm, 
her  songs  and  jests  with  her  com- 
panions, her  innocent  love-making 
with  Vincen,  her  unhappiness  when 
they  are  separated,  her  preparations 
for  flight,  —  all  the  incidents  of  that 
terrible  day,  her  talk  with  the  little 
fisher-boy,  and,  last,  her  vision  of  The 
Maries,  and  her  death,  —  are  of  them- 
selves the  sweetest,  most  delicate, 
and  most  touching  of  poems. 

Then  this  book  has  an  interest 
quite  apart  from  its  story  and  its 
great  poetic  merit :  Frederic  Mistral 
is  the  most  famous  of»  the  group  of 
poets  who  have  created  a  new  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry.  The  old  Proven9al 
tongue,  beloved  of  knights  and  trou- 
badours, and  forever  associated  in  our 
minds  with  romance  and  chivalry, 
had  become  so  debased  by  low  singers 
of  tavern  songs,  that  its  poetry  was 
only  "  a  riot  of  coarse  speech,  which 
had  slain  modesty  in  the  ears  of  the 
young."  To  purify,  and  lift  up  to 
honor,  this  profaned  and  fallen  lan- 
guage became  the  ambition  and  the 
aim  of  Joseph  Roumanille,  a  Proven- 
9al  youth,  educated  in  France.  He 
inspired  others  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm, and  drew  around  him  a  class  of 
brilliant  pupils,  of  whom  Mistral  has 
become  the  most  famous.  His  com- 
panions, indeed  Rouinanille  himself, 


had  written  only  lyrics  in  this  beau- 
tiful, reborn  language  ;  but  Mistral 
sought  to  use  it  for  the  honor  of  Pro- 
vence itself  j  and  so  he  wrote  this  pasto- 
ral poem,  —  this  true  study  from  na- 
ture. It  is  his  native  land  which  he 
celebrates :  the  artist,  poet,  patriot,  in 
him  combine  for  this  work  ;  and  the 
only  marked  fault  in  his  poem  is  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  He  could  not 
leave  enough  unsaid  :  quaint  supersti- 
tions, picturesque  or  weird  local  tradi- 
tions, —  a  mass  of  rich'niaterial  crowd- 
ed so  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  set  it 
aside  :  'but  even  his  power  and  genius 
could  not  use  it  all  to  advantage  ;  and 
every  reader  wishes  that  the  witch- 
canto,  at  least,  had  been  omitted.  The 
first  appearance  of  "  Mireio  "  excited 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  in  France, 
especially  amongst  literary  men,  and 
the  natives  of  Provence.  Mistral  be- 
came a  hero  :  he  rendered  his  poem 
in  French,  and  dedicated  it  to  La- 
martine,  and  editions  multiplied. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
modern  literature  more  interesting 
than  this  Proven9al  revival,  and  the 
work  of  E-oumanille,  Mistral,  Au- 
banel,  Crousillat,  Tavan,  and  the  rest 
of  that  group. 

Miss  Preston's  translation  has  the 
nobleness,  the  simplicity,  the  variety, 
and  vivacity,  of  the  original,  which  it 
follows  with  all  the  accuracy  that 
English  verse  would  allow.  tA  great 
deal  of  the  music  of  the  Pro  verbal, 
and  the  grace  of  its  bewildering 
rhymes,  necessarily  escaped  in  the 
translation  ;  but  enough  remains  to 
make  the  English  poem  very  charm- 
ing. Both  author  and  translator 
have  done  their  work  so  well,  have 
left  in  it  so  few  blemishes,  that  criti- 
cism of  it  becomes  hearty  commen- 
dation. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE.i 

THE  two  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  death  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
have  given  time  for  numerous  critics 
to  try  their  skill  in  making  their 
portraits  litteraires  of  the  master- 
critic  who,  for  so  many  years, 
whether  he  praised  or  blamed,  knew 
how  to  give  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
subject  he  discussed  each  week. 
Who  was'  there  left  to  write  a  "  Cau- 
serie  de  Lundi "  about  Sainte-Beuve, 
since  he  was  no  longer  here  to  do  it 
himself  ? 

M.  Levallois,  in  his  book  upon 
Sainte-Beuve,1  does  not  attempt  to 
write  his  biography.  He  discusses, 
in  the  preface,  the  various  criticisms 
upon  Sainte-Beuve,  and  then  gives 
his  own  opinion,  as  a  friend,  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  work  as  poet  and  critic,  hav- 
ing been  himself,  for  three  years,  his 
private  secretary.  He  shows  that  the 
celebrated  critic  was  accustomed  to 
fling  himself  with  interest  into  the 
personality  of  his  subject;  and  Le- 
vallois is  inclined  to  reproach  him  for 
the  engouements  that  he  betrayed  for 
certain  personalities,  and  which  he  was 
ready  soon  to  pass  out  of.  M.  Leval- 
lois overlooks  the  fact,  that  it  is  this 
very  enthusiasm  that  gives  the  artis- 
tic interest  to  the  subjects  that  are 
discussed  by  the  critic,  and  that  this 
faculty  of  entering  into  the  person- 
ality of  another  may  be  one  secret  of 
his  success. 

"  The  author  of  the  «  Causeries '  ex- 
celled, as  his  master  Montaigne  would  not 
have  failed  to  say,  in  gulling  himself,  a 
se  piper  lui-meme.  He  flung  himself,  in- 
tellectually speaking,  at  the  head  of  those 
he  studied  ;  discovering  in  them  talents, 
virtues,  charms  of  every  kind,  he  made 
himself  bon  compagnon,  kindly,  preposses- 
sing, and,  without  soliciting  it,  by  his  nat- 

1  Sainte-Beuve  Par  Jules  Levallois.  Paris: 
Ordier  et  Cie.  Boston:  Schoenliof  &  Moeller. 
1872. 


ural  and  insinuating  unreserve,  won 
confidence.  No  one  posed  before  him : 
every  one  surrendered  himself,  appeared 
himself.  Then,  one  day,  this  first  glare 
passing  off,  no  longer  dazzled  by  it, 
he  would  perceive,  in  the  very  middle  of 
his  model's  face,  a  wart,  which  he  ought 
to  have  seen  the  first  minute  ;  but  which,  in 
the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  had  failed 
to  observe,  and,  consequently,  to  repro- 
duce. Furious  at  his  own  mistake,  but 
not  acknowledging  it  even  to  his  own 
conscience,  he  accused  the  model  of  hav- 
ing deceived  him,  and  made  himself 
amends  by  tracing  a  counter-portrait, 
where  the  wart,  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of 
soft  hair,  would  display  itself  in  all  its 
splendor. 

"  Sainte-Beuve's  severity  contained  a 
quality  that  was  peculiarly  wounding  to 
those  who  were  its  object :  he  almost 
necessarily  implied  that  they  had  passed 
through  some  ordeal,  had  met  with 
shameful  failure  or  well-known  indignity. 
Under  divers  forms,  and  with  courtesy  to 
suit  the  occasion,  his  articles  of  revision 
and  repentance  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  formula  :  '  I  loved  such  an 
one  because  he  had  talent :  I  praised  him 
in  all  sincerity.  ,  He  ceased  to  have  it,  or 
else  I  was  deceived  in  his  favor  in  attrib- 
uting it  to  him.  His  faults  have  impressed 
me :  I  now  dislike  him ;  and  as  you  all 
see,  spite  of  our  former  friendship,  1  make 
no  ceremony  of  proclaiming  my  new 
opinion  with  regard  to  him." 

The  infidelity  of  this  "method" 
certainly  cannot  be  admired  ;  yet  it  is 
more  attractive  than  the  manner  in 
which  M.  Levallois  signalizes  it  in 
his  "  portrait."  With  this  explana- 
tion of  Sainte-Beuve's  position  with 
regard  to  atheism  and  religion,  it 
shows  his  own  lack  of  that  enthusi- 
asm and  engouement  he  deprecates 
in  Sainte-Beuve.  Claiming  to  ap- 
pear impartial,  he  is  too  cool  in  his 
candor,  and  does  not  venture  to  warm 
himself  up  in  praise.  Sainte-Beuve 
would  have  every  right  to  exclaim, 
"  Save  me  from  my  friends  !  "  Yet 
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M.  Levallois  acknowledges  how 
much  the  French  writers  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  owed  to  the  kindly 
influence  of  Sainte-Beuve  :  — 

"  He  made  known  to  the  public,  MM. 
Feydeau,  Flaubert,  Taine,  Re  nan,  Sche- 
rer,  de  Goncourt,  and  excited  a  relish 
for  these  authors.  He  prevented  them 
from  suffering  from  the  slowness  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  literary  course.  Their  works, 
often  remarkable,  but  sometimes  so  com- 
plicated, conceived  after  peculiar  systems, 
executed  according  to  special  procedures, 
found  in  him  the  most  complaisant,  inde- 
fatigable, enlightened,  and  subtle  of  in- 
terpreters. We  need  not  be  astonished 
that  the  generation,  thus  welcomed  and 
guided  by  him,  should  be  still  grateful 
for  his  firm  and  decisive  support,  and 
should  give  back  to  him  in  popularity 
what  it  has  received  from  him  in  resonant 
notoriety." 

M.  Levallois  also  dwells  upon  the 
fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
Sainte-Beuve,  his  wide  extent  of  in- 
formation, and  his  industry, —  both  of 
which  qualities  so  essential  are  seri- 
ously lacking  in  our  critics.  He  says 
that  the  '•  Causeries  de  Lundi "  have 
often  been  spoken  of  as  improvisations. 

"  But  the  improvisation  was  true  only 
with  regard  to  the  form,  never  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  article.  I  have  been 
able  to  make  sure,  and  can  declare  without 
any  exaggeration,  that  there  was  no  sub- 
ject, literary,  philosophic,  or  religious, 
upon  which  he  was  not  prepared  and  ready 
to  speak,  not  only  with  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  but  in  its  full  extent,  and  in  detail, 
as  a  man  who  has  never  entirely  ceased 
to  occupy  himself  with  it.  This  aston- 
ishing accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  truly 
extraordinary  richness  of  information, 
permitted  him,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to 
enter  upon  the  most  arid  subject,  and 
spread  over  it  interest,  diversity,  and 
lite. 

"  Sainte-Beuve  possessed  fully,  not  only 
the  precise  knowledge  and  essential  in- 
formation on-  every  important  point  with 


regard  to  every  celebrated,  or  even  any 
simply  distinguished  man,  but  what  is 
more  rare,  he  knew  all  the  true  and  reli- 
able traditions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject." 

Yet  he  was  never  satisfied  with 
merely  drawing  from  this  fund,  to 
which  he  was  industriously  adding. 

"He  was  a  patient  collector  of  facts, 
expressions,  biographies,  and  ideas.  He 
brought  together,  and  laid  out  within  reach, 
the  greatest  number  possible  of  authentic 
documents ;  after  having  submitted  them  to 
a  severe  control,  an  implacable  analysis, 
but  not  till  then,  he  interpreted,  classified 
them,  and  gave  them  significance.  He  had 
a  horror  of  suppositions. 

"  Sainte-Beuve  had  a  scorn  and  hatred 
of  I'a-peu-plts  —  the  nearly  right.  He  was 
willing  to  advance  only  on  firm  ground, 
with  the  way  clear  enough  to  see  before 
him  for  a  certain  distance,  without  being 
obliged  to  refer  to  themes  that  might  be 
controverted  or  to  cloudy  hypotheses. 
He  desired  to  know  and  penetrate  every 
thing  with  regard  to  each  situation,  in- 
dividual, and  doctrine.  Never  drawing 
back  from  any  amount  of  research,  nor 
neglecting  any  suggestion,  he  seized, 
with  a  surprising  quickness  and  sagacity, 
all  the  relations,  affinities,  connections, 
filiations,  moral  and  social  influences,  of 
his  subject ;  or  he  gave  life  to  it,  not  only 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  details,  but  also 
by  his  truly  extraordinary  skill  in  dis- 
tributing and  classifying  them. 

"  An  immense  distance  separates  such 
a  thoughtful  historian  and  artist  from  the 
mere  compiler.  His  talent,  too,  is  never 
that  of  pure  ornament  or  parade.  He 
incorporates  body  with  method  :  he  mar- 
ries it,  and  makes  all  of  it  with  a  marvel- 
lous dexterity." 

We  wish  such  perseverance  and 
such  culture  could  be  the  portion  of 
some  of  our  own  critics. 

But  knowledge,  industry,  and  cul- 
tivation, alone,  could  not  make  up  the 
qualities  that  interest  in  the  pages  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  At  the  close  of  his 
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own    description    of    his   views    and 
principles,  lie  says,  — 

"  Even  though  a  science  of  intellect 
should  be  organized  beyond  what  we  can 
now  conceive,  it  would  always  be  so  deli- 
cate and  mobile  that  it  would  exist  only 
for  those  who  have  a  natural  vocation 
and  talent  for  observation  :  it  would  be 
always  an  art,  which  would  require  a  skil- 
ful artist,  as  medicine  exacts  a  medical 
tact  in  him  who  follows  it  as  a  professor,  as 
philosophy  ought  to  require  the  philoso- 
phic tact  from  those  who  pretend  to  be 
philosophers,  as  poetry  should  be  touched 
only  by  a  poet." 

Sainte-Beuve  was  surely  an  artist 
in  his  own  especial  vocation.  Open 
at  random  in  one  of  his  volumes,  and 
you  find  something  to  entertain  and 
interest  you.  And  in  the  long  series 
of  volumes  of  his  papers,  in  the  dif- 
ferent pictures  he  sketches  of  life,  he 
is  constantly,  giving  a  more  human 
representation  of  himself — with  cer- 
tain unconscious  apologies  for  his 
own  short-comings  —  than  that  given 
by  the  friend  and  critic.  We  copy 
two  of  these  mental  photographs, — 
the  first  quoted  by  M.  Levallois,  the 
other  taken  at  random  from  Sainte- 
Beuve's  notice  of  Joubert,  in  his 
*  Chateaubriand." 

"I  have  searched  so  far,  either  as  a 
secret  excuse  for  my  own  idleness,  or,  per- 
haps, from  a  deep  sentiment  of  the  princi- 
ple that  every  thing  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  —  I  have  come  so  far  as  to  consider 
that  whatever  I  do,  or  do  not  do,  work- 
ing in  my  closet  upon  any  consecutive  bit 
of  work,  or  frittering  myself  away  in  arti- 
cles; whether  dissipating  myself  in  the 
world,  allowing  my  hours  to  be  eaten  up 
by  tiresome  bores,  by  somebody  needing  ' 
something,  in  rendezvous  in  the  streets,  no 
matter  by  whom  or  what,  —  in  all  this  I 
am  always  doing  one  and  the  same  thing, 


1  am  reading  one  and  the  same  book.  It 
is  an  infinite,  a  perpetually  continuous 
book  of  the  world,  of  life,  that  no  one  fin- 
ishes, of  which  the  wisest  can  decipher 
but  a  few  pages.  I  read  it  at  any  page 
that  presents  itself,  by  fits  and  starts,  up- 
side down, —  no  matter  how !  J  never  stop. 
The  greater  the  medley  is,  the  more 
frequent  the  interruptions,  the  more 
persistently  I  keep  on  upon  this  book  in 
which  we  are  always  at  the  middle ;  but 
the  profit  of  it  all  is,  that  I  have  read  it 
open  in  all  sorts  of  different  places." 

And    again,   is   not    the    following 
passage  a  judgment  upon  himself? 

"  In  our  day,  it  is  given  to  a  very  small 
number,  even  of  the  most  refined,  and 
those  who  appreciate  such  the  most,  to 
concentrate  their  lives,  and  set  them  in 
order,  according  to  their  own  fancies  and 
tastes,  nobly  and  consecutively.  I  seek 
to  do  this  ;  but  who  can  boast  of  having 
remained  faithful  to  one's  self,  to  the  past 
of  his  earliest  or  his  fairest  days  ?  We 
were  born  under  thrall,  and  continue  so 
for  the  greatest  portion  of  our  time.  The 
ordinary  condition  of  human  life  is  but  a 
series  of  successive  yokes,  and  the  sole 
liberty  that  remains  to  us  is  the  power  of 
changing  them.  Work  presses,  necessity 
demands,  circumstances  invite.  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  contradict  and  belie 
one's  self,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on,  and 
to  begin  again.  It  is  necessary  to  accept 
these  different  employments,  these  occu- 
pations ;  but,  even  while  fulfilling  them 
with  the  greatest  conscience  and  zeal,  one 
raises  the  dust  along  one's  way,  obscuring 
the  images  of  former  days,  bringing  tar- 
nish, bringing  blame,  upon  one's  self. 
And  it  is  thus,  that,  before  having  quite 
reached  old  age,  we  have  passed  succes- 
sively through  so  many  lives  that  we 
scarcely  know,  in  dreaming  them  over 
again,  which  is  the  true,  which  is  that  for 
which  we  were  fitted,  for  which  we  are 
worthy,  which  we  should  have  chosen 
ourselves."  ("Chateaubriand,"  tome  2. 
pp.  140,  141.) 
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THE  ROSE-GARDEN.1  • 
THE  two  novels  named  in  this  one 
title  are  unpretending  and  quiet 
books,  written  in  a  genuinely  ladylike 
manner.  They  are  love-stories,  clear 
of  atmosphere,  and  healthy  in  tone, 
however,  and  receiving  their  further 
individuality  from  their  pictures  of 
French  society  and  manners.  The 
pictures  are  spirited,  easy,  and  human. 
We  confess  a  wicked  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing caught  that  great  man,  the  news- 
paper critic,  finding  fault  with  the 
"  translator  "  for  having  left  "  French 
idioms "  in  the  style.  They  were 
planted  on  purpose  in  the  English, 
because  appropriate  to  the  French 
interlocutors ;  and  they  lend  a  very 
pleasant  quaintness  to  the  dialogue. 
The  unknown  writer  is  in  degree, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  in  kind,  entitled 
to  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Sartoris  and 
Miss  Thackeray,  whose  delightful 
delineations  of  domestic  life  in  France 
have  preceded  her. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

HERMANN  AGHA  An  Eastern 
Narrative  By  W.  Gifford  Pal- 
grave  New  York  Holt  & 
Williams 

The  story  of  Hermann  Wolff,  a 
Saxon  by  birth,  who,  along  with  his 
sister,  was  kidnapped  in  childhood  by 
Turks.  She  became  the  wife,  and  he 
the  favorite,  of  an  enterprising  Turk- 
ish ruler  of  Egypt,  who  from  1768  to 
1773  was  in  successful  rebellion 
against  Turkey,  —  all  this,  that  is, 
in  the  form  of  a  novel.  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
an  extremely  interesting  book  of 
travels  in  Central  Arabia:  he  is  him- 
self of  Oriental  blood ;  and  the  story, 
besides  its  merits  as  a  novel,  is  an  in- 

1  The  Rose-Garden.  By  the  author  of  "  Una- 
wares."  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 


structive  picture  of  life  and  manners 
in  the  East. 

WILD  OATS,  SOWN  ABROA'D  ;  OR, 
ON  AND  OFF  SOUNDINGS.  Being 
leaves  from  a  private  journal.  By 
Theodore  B.  Witrner.  Phila  :  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Bros.  A  reprint. 

THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF  THE  GOSPELS  :  an  Argu- 
ment conducted  on  Historical  and 
Critical  Grounds.  By  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale,  A.M.,  President  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege. Cincinnati :  Bosworth,  Chase, 
&  Hall. 

A  compact  and  handy  manual. 
The  author's  account  of  his  purpose 
in  his  preface  is,  that  he  felt  it  sea- 
sonable to  revive  and  restate  the  ar- 
gument in  the  light  of  the  recent 
improved  methods  and  better  conclu- 
sions in  biblical  study:  that  he  has 
aimed  to  preserve  a  fresh  and  origi- 
nal method,  viz.,  of  reasoning  back- 
ward from  our  own  times  towards  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  earliest  part  of 
the  historical  evidence  first.  He  has 
used  good  recent  authorities,  and 
makes  no  pompous  nor  immoderate 
claims. 

NIAGARA  :  its  History  and  Geol- 
ogy, Incidents  and  Poetry,  with  Map 
and  Illustrations.  By  George  W. 
Holley.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

A  curious  and  interesting  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  information  about 
the  great  fall. 

THE  CHANDLER  ELEMENTS  OF 
DRAWING,  introductory  to  Drawing, 
Art,  and  Taste.  By  John  S.  Wood- 
man, Dartmouth  College.  Boston: 
Ginn  Bros. 

A  compend  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, very  compact  and  full,  very 
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practical  and  sensible,  with  some 
strikingly  original  and  excellent  fea- 
tures, and  well  illustrated.  We  know 
of  no  manual  so  hopeful  in  this'  neg- 
lected department  of  education. 

LATIN  LESSONS  adapted  to  Allen 
and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Prepared  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Master 
of  the  Melrose  High  School.  Boston  : 
Ginn  Bros. 

The  two  chief  points  aimed  at  in 
this  manual,  over  and  above  the  dili- 
gence used  throughout  it,  are,  to 
make  much  use  of  the  simpler  verb- 
forms  in  the  early  part  of  the  course, 
as  being  easier,  and  more  suggestive 
and  fruitful,  than  nouns ;  and  to  ac- 
custom the  pupil,  not  to  words  mere- 
ly, but  to  sentences,  from  the  begin- 
ning. Collateral  information  is  abun- 
dant, on  the  pedagogically  correct 
rule  that  children  will  not  usually 
look  it  up  for  themselves,  and  that 
the  instructor  had  better  make  sure 
that  they  have  it. 

LESSONS  FOB  CHILDREN  ABOUT 
THEMSELVES.  Part  I.  —  The  Body. 
Adapted  to  Children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  •  By  A.  E.  Newton,  late 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Illustrated.  Boston  : 
Newton  &  Co. 

A  little  primary  manual  of  physiol- 
ogy, arranged  so  as  to  allow  two 
grades  of  instruction ;  managed  fa- 
miliarly, with  cute,  and  diversified 
with  songs  and  other  supplementary 
matter,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  serving 
as  a  text-book  for  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises. 

THE  LENS  :  a  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopy  and  the  Allied  Natural 


Sciences ;  with  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  Microscopical  Society  of  Il- 
linois: Edited  by  S.  A.  Briggs.  Vol. 
I.  No.  III.  July,  1872.  Chicago  : 
The  State  Micr.  Soc.  of  Illinois. 
Subscriptions  received  by  Carpenter 
&  Sheldon,  958  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. For  sale  in  Boston  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  Per  year,  $3.00  in  ad- 
vance. 

Obviously  a  desirable  and  conve- 
nient medium  of  consultation  and  in- 
tercourse among  microscopists,  the 
importance  of  whose  work,  it  may  al- 
most be  said,  is  great  in  proportion  as 
its  "  fields "  are  small.  There  are 
sixty-eight  pages  in  the  number,  well 
and  clearly  printed,  on  good  paper  ; 
three  full-page  illustrations  ;  thirteen 
articles ;  and  an  Editor's  Table  with 
fifteen  miscellaneous  items.  Among 
the  articles  are  several  lists  of  spe- 
cies, families,  &c.,  always  most  useful 
to  the  specialist.  The  article  of  most 
general  interest  is  Mr.  Lane's  on 
"  Fungi  in  Cows'  Milk  ;  "  which  seems 
to  show  that  some  cows  are  liable  to 
develop  to  an  unhealthy  extent,  in 
their  blood  and  milk,  microscopic 
plant-germs  received  in  the  water 
they  drink.  There  is  an  answer  from 
Dr.  Beale  to  statements  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  which  is  marked  by  the 
same  quiet  good  temper  and  thorough 
scientific  equity  which  we  have  often 
admired  in  Dr.  Beale's  writings,  and 
which  remind  the  reader  of  the  per- 
fect manner  of  that  knight  of  science, 
Charles  Darwin.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  e,  strong  tendency  to  believe 
that  he  must  be  in  the  right  who 
reasons  with  such  perfect  ethical  feel- 
ing. We  wish  our  contemporary 
every  success. 


line  3Vrt0, 


RUBINSTEIN  AND  THE  SLAVONI- 
ANS. 

As  Rubinstein,  the  famous  compo- 
ser and  pianist,  is  soon  to  visit  us,  —  in 
fact,  is  already  announced  for  a  set  of 
concerts  in  Boston  and  New  York,  — 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  to  hear 
something  of  the  great  man's  early 
life,  and  of  his  music,  as  an  illustration 
of  an  art  Slavonic. 

The  idea  prevailing  in  Germany, 
that  the  Teutonic  element  is  neces- 
sary in  every  thing  where  success  is 
desired,  will  some  day  be  found  to  be 
a  most  cunningly-devised  fable. 

There  is  an  energy,  and  wealth  of 
originality,  a  great  undeveloped  genius, 
in  the  Slavonic  nature,  which  ere  long 
will  assert  itself  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  music. 

As  a  people,  they  have  been  de- 
spised by  their  more  fortunate  West- 
ern brethren  ;  the  term  lt  Bohemian  " 
always  being  used  to  express  utter 
lawlessness  and  gypsy  semi-barbarism. 

Langham,  in  his  descriptive  eth- 
nology, many  years  ago  prophesied  a 
glorious  future  for  the  Slavonic  race, 
notwithstanding  the  conquered  coun- 
tries of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  then 
held  down  by  Teutonic  despotism ;  and 
in  literature  he  promises,  by  ingeni- 
ous reasoning,  remarkable  discoveries. 
And  most  surely,  if  he  still  lives, 
must  his  heart  be  gladdened  to  hear 
the  name  of  Rubinstein  sounded 


abroad,  and  his  wonderful  works  per- 
formed. 

Anton  Rubinstein  was  born  in  the 
southern  part  of  Russia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bessarabia,  in  the  little  village 
of  Wechwotynetz,  very  near  the 
Moldavian  frontier,  in  November, 
1829.  His  father,  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church,  had  large  possessions -j 
and  Anton  and  his  brother  Nicholas 
passed  the  very  early  years  of  their 
lives  in  comparative  luxury.  Owing 
to  certain  political  changes,  the  prop- 
erty vanished ;  and  the  mother,  Clara, 
an  accomplished  young  lady,  with  an 
energy  unusual  in  one  so  delicately 
reared,  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Imperial 
educational  establishment  in  Mos- 
cow. Anton  showing  rare  musical 
gifts  at  the  age  of  six,  his  mother 
gave  him  and  his  little  brother  their 
first  instruction  in  music.  And  then, 
our  little  Anton  soon  outstripping 
his  brother  in  piano-forte  playing,  it 
became  necessary  to  procure  for  him 
a  teacher  more  advanced  than  the 
Frau  Clara. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
he  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Herr  Willowing,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years,  appearing  many 
times  in  concerts  as  an  infant  musi- 
cal prodigy.  He  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  Liszt,  after  hearing  him  play, 
took  him  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  him, 
and  said,  "  Der  wird  der  Erbe  meines 
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Spiels."  "  He  will  be  the  inheritor 
of  my  playing.'7  After  a  year  and  a 
half  of  study  with  Liszt,  he  made  an 
extensive  concert-tour,  lasting  three 
years,  in  England  (where  Mendels- 
sohn saw  him,  and  interested  himself 
greatly  in  his  behalf),  Holland,  Swe- 
den, and  Germany. 

Returning  to  Russia,  he  remained 
with  his  family  one  year,  gaining 
fresh  honor  and  praise  from  his  own 
countrymen,  until  his  mother  and 
brother  were  ready  to  accompany  him 
to  Berlin.  His  brother  was  placed 
under  Kallak,  and-  he  under  Dehn, 
for  the  study  of  counterpoint  and 
musical  composition. 

In  Berlin  he  played  many  times  at 
court,  in  various  concerts,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
very  many  prominent  musicians  and 
artists.  In  1846  his  father  died, 
bringing  great  sorrow  to  them  all, 
and  possibly,  as  some  one  has  sug- 
gested, accounting  for  the  real,  filial 
heart-aching  in  some  of  the  earlier 
compositions.  The  mother,  Clara,  un- 
able to  bear  so  long  a  separation  from 
her  friends  and  family,  now  that  the 
head  of  the  house  had  been  taken 
away,  returned  to  Russia,  leaving  An- 
ton quite  alone,  and  dependent  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  support,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  For  what,  to  many 
boys  at  that  age,  would  have  given  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  maternal  re- 
straint, brought  to  Anton  a  sense  of 
depression  and  helplessness,  little  ap- 
preciated by  the  many  who  have 
never  known  the  support  and  comfort 
of  a  mother's  loving  presence.  From 
all  that  is  known  of  the  Frau  Clara, 
she  must  have  been  a  most  charming, 
valiant  woman,  like  King  Solomon's 
queen  of  mothers,  who  rising  up 
early,  while  it  was  night,  gave  meat 
to  her  household,  made  herself  cover- 
ings of  tapestry,  and  clothed  herself 


with  silk  and  purple.  And,  having 
inherited  this  good  mother's  courage, 
Anton  started  for  Vienna,  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  teacher,  and  playing 
often  in  concerts.  Then,  in  company 
with  the  flutist  Heindl,  he  started 
for  a  Hungarian  concert-trip,  finally 
stopping  in  Pressburg,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1848.  He  then  started 
for  Russia,  taking  Vienna  and  Berlin 
on  the  way.  Arriving  at  the  fron- 
tier, he  was  considered  a  suspicious- 
looking  person,  and  was  arrested  by 
the  officer  in  command.  Upon  search- 
ing his  luggage,  a  manuscript  copy 
of  his  latest  work  was  found,  in  the 
notes  of  which  the  blundering  officer 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a 
revolutionary  secret  fatal  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  empire ;  and  as  all  spies 
were  to  be  dealt  with  summarily,  be- 
sides being  considered  "  great  game," 
instant  banishment  to  Siberia  was 
ordered  by  the  delighted  officer.  All 
protestations  were  useless;  and  he 
was  about  to  be  hurried  off,  when 
Count  Wielhorsky  appeared,  identi- 
fied our  hero,  ordered  his  release,  and 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  received  with 
great  marks  of  esteem  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helene,  and  by  her  made 
court  pianist  and  composer  to  her  Im- 
perial Highness  the  Empress.  All 
ending  most  properly,  and  delight- 
fully as  any  modern  novel,  with  this 
exception :  that  there  was  no  poor 
young  woman  whose  chains  were 
broken,  and  to  whom  our  adventurer 
was  united,  drinking  nectar  from  the 
queen's  own  cup,  and  sleeping  on  pil- 
lows sprinkled  with  diamonds,  and  for- 
ever sitting,  like  the  beautiful  king 
and  queen  in  "  Mother  Goose,"  with 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  ermine 
capes  on  their  shoulders. 

For   Rubinstein,   however,  crowns 
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of  laurel  were  in  store;  which  are 
much  better  than  crowns  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  not  half  so  heavy. 
As  the  old  ballad  has  it,  — 

"  For  the  king's  crown  of  gold  hath  all  ills  in 

store ; 

But  the  crown  of  oak-leaves  hath  happiness 
more." 

Rubinstein  again  travelled  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany;  and  in  1854, 
while  in  Paris,  brought  out  his  opera 
"  Die  Kinder  der  Heide,"  and  a  Jubel 
overture,  dedicated  to  the  emperor. 

On  his  return  he  was  made  kapell- 
meister, and  director  of  the  imperial 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  spirit 
of  unrest  was  upon  him,  and  again  we 
find  him  eager  for  fresh  victories,  and 
a  similar  trip  is  made. 

He  does  not  forget,  however,  his 
loyalty  to  his  czar;  to  whom  he  re- 
turns to  establish,  in  1861,  a  new  Phil- 
harmonic Sqciety,  before  accepting 
the  directorship  of  the  new  Conserva- 
tory in  Vienna. 

Since  1861  we  have  continually 
heard  of  Rubinstein,  in  the  various 
European  capitals,  conducting  musical 
festivals,  and  playing  at  special  con- 
certs ;  but  it  was  not  my  good  fortune, 
until  the  winter  of  1870,  to  hear  and 
see  him  myself  in  the  regular  sub- 
scription concert  of  the  Hof-Kapelle 
in  Dresden. 

His  figure  is  of  medium  height ;  and 
the  face,  other  than  for  its  strength, 
is  not  attractive.  The  forehead  is 
square,  and  the  hair,  thrown  back,  is 
not  unlike  Beethoven.  The  eyes  look 
out  from  under  this  forehead  up  over 
you.  and  beyond.  The  nose  medium, 
and  the  lips  thick  :  altogether  an  un- 
German  face.  One  feels  at  once  the 
Slave,  yet  is  quite  powerless  to  put  the 
finger  on  the  individual  feature.  How 
very  often  one  is  heard  to  say,  "  Will 
you  please  to  tell  me  why  that  face  is 


so  unmistakably  Irish?"  And  the 
intangibility  is  even  more  true  of  the 
Slavonic  cast.  At  all  events,  I  have 
not  described  a  handsome  man ;  and 
yet,  to  people  who  know  him,  Rubin- 
stein is  said  to  be  very  fascinating. 

The  playing,  I  remember,  did  not 
specially  interest.  There  was  a  fan- 
taisie  of  his  own  with  orchestra,  and 
a  sonata  of  Weber,  both  of  which  the 
audience  (a  large  one),  applauded  so 
enthusiastically  as  to  demand  a  repe- 
tition. But  a  few  weeks  later  I  heard 
his  "  Ocean  Symphony  "  in  Vienna,  at 
a  morning  rehearsal,  when  the  great, 
gorgeous,  yellow  opera-house  was 
lighted  only  from  a  sort  of  nimbus 
hovering  over  the  green-shaded  lamps 
of  the  orchestra,  —  a  light  so  dim 
that  it  made  the  darkness  more  in- 
tense. Where  one  was  in  just  the 
right  state  for  new  impressions,  under 
Dessoff's  baton,  the  delicate  pianis- 
simo of  violins  at  the  start  in  three- 
half  time,  and  the  fresh,  beautiful 
theme  in  triplets  in  eighth-notes,  my 
enthusiasm  and  delight  could  hardly 
be  contained. 

It  was  no  longer  a  theatre,  but  a 
warm  summer  morning,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  second 
theme,  coming  in  quarter-notes,  was 
the  long,  calm  ocean-swell;  and  then, 
with  the  first,  it  worked  itself  up  into  a 
state  of  high  happiness,  and  little  boats 
danced  by,  and  all  was  so  vaguely,  Ori- 
entally bright  and  gay.  Probably 
to  my  next  friend  it  meant  something 
different,  only  that  it  was  the  ocean 
to  all. 

The  adagio  is  even  more  suggestive 
than  the  allegro :  only  that  the  water 
is  deeper,  and  there  is  a  longer  swell, 
and  one  is  not  so  light-hearted. 

Its  eight  groups  of  sixteenth-notes 
in  triplets,  in  every  bar  for  the 'celli  and 
bassi,  suggest  uncertain  weather.  All 
apprehension  of  danger  is  quieted  by 
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the  comforting  sort  of  melody  moving 
along  in  its  grand  adagio. 

Descriptions  of  instrumental  music 
are  not  possible.  They  are  never  just. 
One  must  experience  every  thing 
in  music.  Sitting  later  in  the  same 
week,  one  evening  when  the  house 
had  a  sun  for  light,  and  was  thronged 
with  gay  Viennese,  the  impression 
was  different,  —  enjoyable,  but  not  the 
same.  And  yet  with  so  grand  a  com- 
position, familiarity  is  indispensable. 
So  that,  after  all,  the  first  impression 
means  little.  One  cannot  grasp 
Wagner's  "  Walkiire  "  at  one  sitting, 
nor  the  "  Tristan.'7 

This  "  Ocean  Symphony,"  completed 
in  two  more  movements,  —  an  allegro 
and  allegro  confuoco,  —  is  written,  of 
course,  after  certain  accepted  forms; 
yet  so  individual,  so  strangely  unlike 
the  usual  symphonies  upon  which  we 
have  all  been  brought  up,  that  instant- 
ly one  asks,  "Who  is  this  man  ?  "  Not 
German  certainly ;  not  Italian,  nor 
French.  Japanese,  perhaps,  or  Amer- 
ican ?  No.  Slavonic,  essentially  so. 
An  inexpressible  something,  not  to  be 
put  into -words,  nor  to  be  imitated  in 
music.  He  is  remote  and  strange, 
like  the  bird  Yustritsa  :  — 

KHOROVOD  POSEDYELKA  BUILINAS. 
In  the  Ocean-sea, 
On  the  island  Buyan, 
Sits  the  bird  Yustritsa. 
She  boasts  and  brags 
That  she  has  seen  all, 
Has  eaten  much  of  all. 
She  has  seen  the  Tsar  in  Moscow, 
The  King  in  Lithuania, 
The  elder  in  his  cell, 
The  babe  in  his  cradle  ; 
And  she  has  not  eaten  that 
Which  is  wanting  in  the  sea.1 

In  many  of  the  Rubinstein  songs 
does  one  feel  the  -Slavonian  element; 
and  in  the  trios  for  piano-forte,  violin, 
and  'cello.  The  third  op.  52,  in  B-flat 
major,  dedicated  "to  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
i  Sakharof. 


Adine  Apraxine,  nee  Princesse  Trou- 
betzkoi,  contains  a  choral  indicating 
its  nationality  which  one  could  never 
mistake  for  any  thing  but  Greek.  A 
whole  procession  of  purple  and  golden- 
robed  priests  parade  with  swinging 
censers  to  its  grand  harmony  ;  but  no 
Roman  ritual  is  suggested.  It  is  East- 
ern in  dress  and  form,  never  in  subjec- 
tion to  any  papal  infallibility,  grand, 
broad,  and  unfettered  as  its  great  cre- 
ator. It  was  most  beautifully  inter- 
preted in  Boston,  last  winter,  to  the  fa- 
vored few  who  heard  Mr.  Lang's  Globe 
Theatre  concerts.  With  real  appre- 
ciation and  grasp  of  the  subject,  he 
threw  himself  into  its  true  rendering, 
making  us  all  tingle  when  the  big  full 
chords  of  the  choral  came. 

This  same  artist  we  also  have  to 
thank  for  first  playing  to  us,  at  the 
Harvard  concerts  last  winter,  Ru- 
binstein's concert  in  G  major  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  presenting  great 
mechanical  difficulties,  but  so  quietly 
mastered  that  the  listeners  were  able 
to  enjoy  its  grand  sweep  and  swing, 
and  the  still  rests  of  its  adagio.  The 
two  sonatas  for  piano  and  'cello,  op. 
18  in  D  major,  and  op.  39  in  G  major, 
are  not  wanting  in  gorgeous  effects, 
with  the  same  ever-recurring  "  Slav- 
ishness." 

Rubinstein's  many  piano-forte  soli 
are  very  interesting  :  one  a  valse  ca- 
price, in  E  flat  major,  piquant  to  a  de- 
gree ;  and  several  dance-movements,  in 
a  set  called  "Le  Bal,"  suggesting  Hun- 
garian "Fiatal  Kedely,"  and  every 
sort  of  fresh  life.  One  could  go  on  writ- 
ing for  daj's  of  his  charming  eccen- 
tricities if  there  were  no  people  to 
read  ;  but  all  patience  hath  an  end. 

Rubinstein  has  written  several 
operas,  one  already  mentioned, 
"Dimitri  Donski,"  "The  Siberian 
Hunter,"  "The  Revenge,"  "Tom's 
the  Fool,"  "  Feramors  : "  all  of  which 
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have  Russian  libretti,  and  an  ora- 
torio, the  "  Lost  Paradise,"  produced 
this  last  spring  in  Vienna.  A  Vienna 
correspondent  speaks  of  it  as  finely 
performed  by  the  "  Gesellschaft  der 
Musik-Freunde,"  a  most  influential 
hody,  whose  concerts  Rubinstein  has 
directed  since  last  autumn.  The  ten- 
or, having  to  personate  the  Deity,  has 
a  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  the 
part  runs  very  high ;  but  Satan,  as  is 
usual  in  this  world,  has  a  most  grate- 
ful part,  which,  when  sung  in  Vienna, 
gained  him  great  applause. 

With  this  coming  of  Rubinstein  to 
America  comes  also  a  new  interest  in 
Slavonic  music,  manners,  habits  of 
living,  and  Slavonic  literature.  Mr. 
Ralston  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
some  time  ago  gave  us  "Krilof  and 
his  Fables,"  has  just  sent  over  a  most 
entertaining  book  of  "  Russian  Songs," 
illustrative  of  Slavonic  mythology 
and  social  life ;  and  I  only  regret  that 
I  have  not  space  to  give  one  of  its 
"Brigand's  Songs,"  as  wild  and 
strange  as  one  might  fancy. 

The  great  Panslavonic  union,  for 
which  so  many  noble  men  have  longed, 
may  never  come ;  but  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature,  there  will  one 
day  be  an  entire  coming  together  of 
the  great  Slavonic  race,  drawn  by  the 
strong  will,  and  love  for  music,  one  of 
whose  best  representatives  we  wel- 
come in  the  person  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein. 


THE  MUSIC  FROM  "LOHENGRIN." 

THE  story  of  "  Lohengrin,"  one  of 
Wagner's  earlier  operas,  is  of  interest 
not  only  in  its  original  form  as  a 
German  legend,  but  in  the  more  poet- 
ical embodiment  which  Wagner  has 
chosen  for  his  libretto  ;  a  poem  worthy 
to  form  part  of  that  perfect  whole, 
which,  in  his  view,  should  constitute 


an  opera,  —  music  and  words  insepar- 
able, each  essential  to  entire  com- 
prehension of  the  author's  thought. 

The  legend,  as  given  on  the  concert 
programme,  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  were 
permitted  to  return  to  earth  to  succor 
the  innocent  and  defenceless ;  even  to 
wed,  provided  the  mystery  of  their 
origin  was  not  revealed. 

Friederich  Von  Teleramund  has 
falsely  accused  Elsa,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Brabant,  of  the 
murder  of  her  brother.  Brought  be- 
fore the  king  and  court  to  answer  the 
charge,  she  relates  a  dream  in  which 
a  fair  knight  comes  to  espouse  her 
cause ;  and  she  then  begs  the  king 
to  call  that  knight.  The  herald, 
three  times  blowing  his  trumpet, 
no  one  appearing,  the  people  begin 
to  deride;  when,  afar  off  in  the 
distance,  a  swan  is  seen,  slowly  sail- 
ing down  the  river,  drawing  by  a 
golden  chain  a  boat,  in  ivhich  stands 
a  knight,  clad  in  glittering  armor, 
swan-crested,  swan-helmeted. 

Springing  to  the  shore,  and  first 
saying  good-by  to  his  dear  swan,  he 
salutes  the  king,  court,  and  Elsa,  and 
announces  the  object  of  his  visit,  — the 
defence  of  the  unjustly  accused:  he 
declares  to  Elsa  his  desire  to  pro- 
tect and  love  her,  and  always  to  re- 
main with  her,  provided  his  name  is 
never  asked.  Elsa  accepts,  promising 
never  to  question  him. 

He  then  challenges  the  false  Fried- 
erich. The  combat  begins ;  and 
Friederich,  wounded,  is  sentenced  to 
exile.  His  wife,  Ortrud,  filled  with 
revenge,  tries  to  weaken  Elsa's  faith 
in  her  lover,  but  in  vain.  On  the 
following  day  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  and  splendor. 

In  the  quiet  of  their  apartment,  after 
the  first  rapture  of  love  has  found  ex- 
pression, Elsa  is  haunted  by  a  dread- 
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ful  doubt,  and,  working  herself  into  a 
frenzy  of  excitement,  asks  the  fatal 
question.  At  that  moment  Frieder- 
ich,  with  two  conspirators,  rushes  in 
through  a  concealed  door,  thinking  to 
slay  the  brave  knight,  but  at  one 
blow  of  his  sword  falls  dead. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  king  and  court,  by  the 
same  river,  the  hero  declares  him- 
self to  be  Lohengrin.  The  swan  is 
called,  and  Lohengrin  prepares  to  de- 
part, when  the  dove  of  the  Grail 
appears,  restoring  the  swan,.Elsa's 
brother,  to  human  form.  Elsa  falls 
lifeless  in  Gottfried's  arms,  while  Lo- 
hengrin sails  away. 

In  New  York  this  charming  opera 
has  been  given  several  times  at  the 
German  Opera  House,  never  in  Bos- 
ton. The  expense  of  producing  any 
of  Wagner's  works  on  an  adequate 
scale  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  may 
sooner  go  to  Europe  to  hear  them,  than 
hope  for  the  privilege  here. 

It  was,  then,  with  great  pleasure  that 
the  disciples  and  lovers  of  "  th^  music 
of  the  future"  heard  it  whispered  that 
a  novel  and  interesting  entertainment 
was  preparing,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dixey,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  musical  circles  ;  to  consist  of 
well-connected  selections  from  every 
act  of  "  Lohengrin,"  with  the  principal 
solos  and  duets ;  to  be  sung  by  some  of 
the  best  amateur  talent  in  the  city,  as 
an  expression,  for  the  coming  Wagner 
Festival  at  Bayreuth,  of  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enthusiasm  felt  in  Boston  for 
the  master  genius  of  our  time. 

No  advertisement  or  public  notice 
of  this  concert  was  permitted ;  but,  with 
that  free-masonry  prevailing  in  all 
social  and  musical  circles,  the  knowl- 
edge spread  that  tickets  were  ob- 
tainable under  certain  conditions. 

A  fair  evening,  Wagner's  music, 
faithful  rehearsals,  a  sympathetic 


audience,  in  quantity  and  quality 
complimenting  the  young  artist  quite 
as  much  as  the  great  composer,  whose 
work  he  was  to  illustrate  :  given  these 
elements,  what  could  result  but  a  suc- 
cess so  gratifying,  so  absolute,  that  it 
is  rumored  nothing  less  will  con- 
tent our  musical  world  than  a  repeti- 
tion, at  an  early  period,  of  the  pleasant 
experience  ? 

The  experience  itself  was  a  surprise 
to  those,  who,  with  little  sympathy  for 
and  far  less  knowledge  of  Wagner's 
music,  prophesied  partial,  if  not  entire, 
failure  ;  convinced  that  to  expect  two 
or  three  hundred  to  sit  patiently 
through  such  an  extraordinary  musi- 
cal presentation  as  the  programme 
implied,  without  any  attempt  at  or- 
chestral, dramatic,  or  scenic  effect,  was 
to  anticipate  not  only  u  the  music  of 
the  future,"  but  that  "  audience  of  the 
future "  for  which  alone  the  modest 
prophet  of  eternal  harmonies  declares 
he  writes. 

If  the  initiated  found  so  much  to 
enjoy,  far  happier  were  the  elect ; 
who,  with  quiet  loyalty,  met  their 
young  leader  week  after  week  to  re- 
hearse the  wonderful,  enchanting 
music. 

Choruses,  taxing  even  the  well- 
drilled  "  Apollos  "  in  the  reading,  at 
first,  full  of  asperities,  formless,  vague, 
uncertain,  have  become  clear,  precise, 
thrilling;  the  wonderful  phrasing, 
strange  modulations;  abrupt  cadences, 
if  cadences  they  are  at  all,  seem 
almost  uncanny  in  their  weird  fasci- 
nation. 

Sanity  ever  trembles  on  the  verge 
of  madness.  Harmony  complete  as 
celestial  spheres  is  only  one  remove 
from  fiercest  discord. 

It  is  like  lotos-eating,  like  Isolde's 
fatal  cup :  the  fever  is  an  eternal 
one  ;  who  has  once  sung  Wagner's 
inusip,  with  heart  and  soul,  must  still 
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sing  on.  The  mighty,  the  infinite, 
overpowers  you.  Yield  to  the  potent 
spell ;  work  with  it,  not  against  it ; 
the  joy  of  abandonment,  the  refine- 
ment of  sensuousness,  entire,  pure, 
satisfying  to  every  esthetic  perception, 
is  yours.  It  is  so  natural,  so  human, 
so  much  of  life  is  interwoven,  so  many 
dumb,  voiceless  experiences,  hidden  in 
the  inner  life,  find  speecn  and  lan- 
guage, that  Greek,  Jew,  and  barbarian 
hear  every  one  a  tongue  intelligible 
to  him. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  man's 
power  ?  Not  ambition,  as  one  of  our 
critics  asserts.  The  love  of  fame, 
whether  for  to-day  or  for  all  time, 
could  never  create  such  deep,  soul-in- 
spiring harmonies,  filled  with  life's 
pain  and  sadness,  its  mysteries  and 
revealings,  its  joy  and  tenderness. 

Ambition  creates  the  false,  the  arti- 
ficial :  there  may  be  power  and 
splendor,  but  back  of  it  all  you  will 
see  the  machinery ;  it  is  not  inspira- 
tion. The  automaton  runs  its  de- 
creed pac.es,  its  given  time,  then  needs 
rewinding;  it  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  life  itself,  save  at.  a  first  cursory 
glance,  or  by  very  young  children. 

Who  judges  Wagner's  music  from 
the  surface  only,  as  a  thing  of  effects, 
is  on  a  par  with  the  critic  who  calls 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  an  "alle- 
gory ;  a  convenient  form  for  severest 
libel  on  his  personal  foes." 

What  Dante  saw  he  wrote  ;  brood- 
ing with  speechless  awe  on  life,  death, 
and  eternity  ;  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  power,  with  a  conscious  somewhat 
that  must  be  revealed,  —  at  last  burst 
forth  his  "  mystic,  unfathomable  song." 

Three  characteristics  of  the  word- 
poet  reveal  the  key-note  of  the  tone- 
poet  :  sympathy,  sincerity,  intensity. 
Who  possesses  "unendlichkeit,v  must 
neeols  communicate  it  to  whatever  he 
attempts  to  delineate. 


If  sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  are 
needful  for  the  poet,  who  must  use 
words,  with  all  their  weakness  and 
limitations,  to  express  the  infinite 
harmonies,  the  hidden  soul  of  Nature, 
which  is  ever  music  if  you  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  utter  a  true  musical 
thought,  he  must  have  lived  and  re- 
joiced, suffered  and  kept  silence,  that, 
when  he  speaks,  he  may  put  his  life, 
his  pain,  his  joy,  in  all  their  intensity, 
into  his  speech  ;  so  shall  he  reach  the 
hearts  of  men,  who,  partaking  in  like 
manner  of  the  universal,  feel  the  mag- 
netism of  sincere  sympathy. 

To  the  blind  I  speak  not  of  sight ; 
to  the  deaf  I  say  nothing  of  heaven's 
harmonies  ;  but  to  the  lover  of  Wag- 
ner, to  him  who  has  once  entered  the 
magic  circle,  who  knows  and  honors 
the  master  in  the  spirit,  though  he 
await  in  other  worlds  a  mutual  recog- 
nition, —  to  him  the  words  of  Carlyle, 
describing  the  effect  of  music,  will  be 
intelligible  :  — 

"  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathom- 
able speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  a  mo- 
ment gaze  into  that." 


THE  JUBILEE  CONCERTS. 
FROM     ONE     OF     THE     CHORUS. 

LETTERS  wise,  letters  musical,  letters 
praising,  letters  condemning,  very  safe 
and  non-committal  letters,  letters  of 
fine  discrimination  and  decided  opin- 
ions from  those  who  were  present,  let- 
ters more  decided,  more  critical,  from 
those  who  evidently  were  not  there  at 
all;  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
"  OLD  AND  NEW  "  from  one  of  the 
"  twenty  thousand." 

Do  you  guess  how  it  makes  my 
heart  beat,  my  lips  quiver,  my  pulse 
throb,  to  write  that  ?  With  the  mere 
recollection  of  the  surging  sea  of 
sound,  the  boundless  tide  of  harmony, 
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I  am  upborne  as  on  the  wings  of  a 
mighty  rushing  wind ! 

Twenty  thousand  did  I  say? 
Twenty  million ! 

Do  you  think  that  alone  was  the 
chorus  that  vibrated  the  air  within 
four  walls  ?  Have  you  counted  the 
dumb,  voiceless  chorus  within,  and 
that  vaster  multitude  without,  —  the 
host  that  no  man  can  number  ?  Do  you 
think  you  have  any  idea  how  far  the 
electric  current  touched  ? 

One  from  Minnesota  wrote,  "  We 
cannot  come  in  the  body ;  but,  so  far  as 
we  know  each  day's  programme,  we 
will  sing  and  play  just  what  you  sing 
and  play.  Don't  you  think  if  they  do 
it  all  along  the  line,  it  will  swell  the 
great  chorus  ?  " 

A  dear  friend  comes  from  Mississip- 
pi. In  the  exigencies  of  business,  he 
rides  day  and  night,  lest,  by  any  chance, 
he  should  miss  "just  once  singing 
1  Old  Hundred '  right  up  into  heaven." 
"  Why,  I  tell  you,  you  don't  know 
any  thing  about  the  Jubilee  here ! 
Every  darkey  on  the  plantations,  for 
miles  around,  has  his  banjo  of  a  gourd 
and  stick,  if  nothing  more,  and  sings 
the  Jubilee.  You  ought  to  hear  us 
come  out  on  '  Sleepers  awake  I '  You 
see,  I've  come  on  as  a  kind  of  con- 
densed delegation,  without  regard  to 
sex  or  color.  I've  looked  and  listened 
for  all  Mississippi :  when  I  get  back  I 
shall  have  to  give  it  out." 

A  pretty  girl  beside  me  (I  don't 
even  know  her  name.  I  hope  she  will 
forgive  me  for  repeating  her  remarks) 
said,  "  I  don't  know  which  is  the  nicest, 
to  be  here  myself,  or  to  think  how 
much  grandma  is  enjoying  the  thought 
of  my  being  here.  You  see,"  she 
added,  "we  had  two  chorus-classes  in 
Sandemania,  —  the  young  folks,  who 
came  rain  or  shine,  and  the  old  folks, 
who  came  when  it  was  pleasant  and 
they  didn't  have  the  rheumatism. 


Grandma  was  one  of  them,  and  she 
said,  '  Perhaps  the  young  ones  made 
most  noise ;  but,  if  the  heart-music 
counted  in,  the  old  folks  would  have  a 
chance  :  any  way,  they  meant  to  prac- 
tise all  they  could,  even  though  they 
couldn't  come  to  the  Jubilee ;  and 
when  we  stood  up  to  sing,  they  should 
all  do  just  the  same  ;  and  she  guessed 
it  would  all  go  straight  up  to  heaven, 
like  unspoken  prayers.' " 

I  think  it  did  :  don't  you  ? 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  was  very 
much  afraid  of  being  too  good,  and  be- 
coming an  angel  unawares.  I  had  an 
insuperable  dislike  to  beginning  pre- 
maturely an  eternity  of  hallelujahs, 
accompanying  myself  with  a  palm- 
branch  on  a  harp  of  seven  strings. 
The  dread  proved  effective,  and  I  never 
required  translation.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  I  dared  to  believe  that 
God's  rest  was  not  man's  laziness; 
that  heaven  meant  fulfilment,  which 
in  itself  implies  progress  and  action : 
yet  I  confess,  as  I  stood  in  the  centre 
of  that  throng,  swayed  by  one  impulse, 
filled  with  one  thought,  singing  one 
song ;  conscious  that  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  myriad 
hearts  and  voices  in  true  communion 
blended  with  ours  ;  singing,  as  I  never 
can  sing  again  on  earth,  without  one 
thought  of  self  or  of  effect ;  infolded  in 
the  vastn esses  of  sound  and  space, 
with  a  strange  doubt  whether  it  all 
came  from  my  lips,  or  whether  I  only 
was  silent,  —  I  thought  of  that  "  voice 
from  heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great 
thunder ;  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
with  their  harps  while  they  sung  as  it 
were  a  new  song  before  the  throne  ;  " 
and  I  said  to  myself,  If  this  it  is  to 
sing  "praises  forevermore,"  let  me 
at  least  spend  a  little  eternity  sing- 
ing hallelujahs,  even  with  the  harps 
and  the  palm-branches.  E.  G. 


Hecorb  of 


As  the  little  company  of  our  co-adjutors  reached  the  point  described 
on  page  380,  where  Mr.  Ingham  had  cited  his  favorite  Wadsworth  mot- 
toes, Mr.  Frye  and  Mr.  Olney,  two  of  the  neighbors,  came  in.  They 
were  tired  of  sitting  caged  up  in  the  rain,  and  had  put  on  their  storm- 
coats,  and  walked  over  to  the  New  Sybaris. 

Mr.  Frye  is  quite  a  distinguished  preacher  among  the  Friends  ;  and, 
at  Ingham's  questioning,  he  gave  them  an  interesting  account  of  the 
pleasant  gathering  the  New-England  Friends  have  lately  had  at  New 
Bedford,  which  has  resulted  in  renewing  social  sympathies  in  a  body 
of  people  who  have  always,  as  the  rest  of  us  have  thought,  been  knit 
together,  in  a  way  specially  satisfactory.  The  talk  then  ran  on  the 
general  subject  which  Hackmatack  had  started.  What  can  Christian 
people  do  to  keep  the  moral  and  social  advance  of  the  world  up  to 
the  standard  of  its  advance  in  material  matter,  or,  for  instance,  in 
labor-saving  machinery  ?  Olney,  who  is  a  manufacturer,  and  who  is 
just  now  fresh  from  London,  where  he  had  been  watching  the  English 
speculations  on  these  themes,  took  out  of  his  pocket  an  abridgment 
of  the  "  Boston  Board  of  Trade  Report "  just  now  issued.  It  showed 
that  in  Massachusetts,  in  ten  years,  while  the  number  of  laborers 
has  increased  twenty-two  per  cent,  or  about  on  the  ratio  of  popula- 
tion, the  amount  of  invested  capital  employed  has  increased  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  eighty-five  per  cent. 

"  Statistics  are  not  wprth  much,"  said  he ;  "but  the  statistics  for 
one  year  are  worth  as  much  as  those  for  another.  These  figures  look 
as  if  the  men  who  do  the  work  were  gaining  more  and  more  from  the 
.result  of  the  work.  If  you  will  notice  also,  the  annual  production  — 
what  you  would  call  the  subduing  of  the  world,  Ingham  —  has  in- 
creased from  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  millions,  if  you  will  look  at  my  pencil-marks :  it  has  more 
than  doubled.  If  you  see  how  much  the  increase  of  product  is 
ahead  of  the  increase  of  hands,  you  see  how  much  the  labor-saving 
has  been  by  machinery,  after  you  have  made  all  allowances  for  differ- 
ence of  valuation." 
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"  So  far  so  good,"  said  Mr.  Frye  ;  "  but  all  this  is  worthless,  unless 
your  education  keeps  pace  with  it.  The  real  question  is,  whether 
the  children  of  the  men  and  women,  who  are  here  rated  as  laborers, 
are  growing  up  better  fitted  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  to  lend  a 
hand,  or  whether  they  are  falling  back." 

Ingham  told  a  story  of  an  English  operative  in  Salem  who  was 
notified  by  the  school-committee  that  he  must  take  his  children  out 
of  the  cotton-mill  for  three  months  every  year,  and  send  them  to 
school.  He  said  he  would  be  damned  if  he  would  stay  in  a  place 
where  they  tyrannized  over  a  man  so.  And  he  moved  away  from 
Salem. 

"  But  where  did  he  go  to  ?  " 

"  He  went  to  Fall  River,  where  he  thought  they  would  let  him 
alone.  You  see,  you  cannot  rely  on  the  fathers  and  mothers  implicitly. 
Somebody  has  got  to  come  in,  working  in  the  interests  of  the  future,  — 
just  as  I  say  to  Hackmatack  that  he  owes  all  his  free  thought,  and 
independence  in  religion,  to  a  host  of  old  martyrs,  who  cared  more  for 
him  and  his  than  he  seems  to  care  for  posterity." 

"  It  will  never  do  to  give  up  education,"  said  Mr.  Frye,  "  and  we 
want  much  better  education  than  we  have  so  far." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Carter.  "  But  will  you  tell  me 
what  education  is  ?  Do  you  expect  to  break  up  Rings  by  teaching 
all  the  children  in  the  world  that  eleven  times  eleven  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  ?  I  rather  think  Judge  Barnard  knows  that  as  well 
as  Gen.  Barlow." 

"  No  :  we  do  not  mean  that.  We  mean  to  have  them  all  so  edu- 
cated that,  —  that  they  shall  not  be  a  prey  to  designing  men." 

"  And  so  you  all  say  '  education,'  "  said  Fausta  Carter,  "  because  you 
want  to  throw  on  some  poor  district  school-mistresses  the  work  that 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the,  land  are,  it  seems,  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  perform.  Now,  I  have  kept  school  all  through  the  Western 
Reserve ;  and  when  Sophy,  there,  is  a  woman,  she  shall  keep  school, 
too,  if  I  have  my  way.  What  shall  she  teach,  so  as  to  keep  the  fu- 
ture sovereigns  from  being  the  prey  of  designing  men  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  designing  men,"  said  Julia.  "  I  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them.  But  I  should  like  to  have  more  culture 
in  art.  These  children  ought  to  know  something  more  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music  than  they  do.  They  learn  the  air  of  '  Amer- 
ica '  and  4  John  Brown  '  now  ;  and  they  know  nothing  more." 

"  And  you  think  they  ought  to  understand  Wagner,  and  the  music 
of  the  future,  so  that  they  may  vote  right  on  election-day.  Well, 
what  do  you  say,  George?" 
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Haliburton  said  he  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  music  ;  indeed,  he 
intimated  gallantly  that  he  thought  it  was  rather  a  humbug.  But  he 
wished  his  boys  knew  oats  from  wheat  when  they  saw  those  grains  ; 
and  that  any  of  them  could  drive  a  nail  without  bending  it  on  its  way 
down. 

"  As  Dr.  Bartol  says,  you  wish  they  could  be  trained  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  own  fingers.  Now,  what  do  you  want 
most  ?  "  said  Julia,  turning  to  her  husband. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  want  a  good  many  things.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  if  you  talk  of  education,  you  really  mean  this :  that  the  person 
educated  should  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  a  tongue  to  speak. 
There  was  that  Miss  Okay,  the  governess  whom  Harrod.  took  from 
the  Wyoming  Normal  School.  I  suppose  she  is  the  perfect  product 
of  an  educational  system.  She  knew  the  genealogy  of  the  Herods, 
and  what  relation  Tiberius  Cassar  was  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths ; 
she  knew  oats  from  wheat,  and  could  extract  the  fourth  root  of 
an  asymptote  by  indeterminate  analysis,  in  her  head ;  she  knew  all 
about  the  music  of  the  future,  and  could  reproduce  the  harmonies  in 
any  overture  of  Wagner's  after  once  seeing  the  outside  of  the  book. 
But  when  I  took  the  children  to  drive  one  day,  and  pointed,  in  silent 
rapture,  at  the  piles  of  sunset  clouds  above  the  Petaquamscot,  she 
only  said,  '  What  multitudes  of  confervce  there  must  be  in  that  pool ! ' 
and  the  day  we  heard  Chadwick  preach,  all  she  had  to  say  about  it 
was  that  one  of  the  Thomas  children  had  left  its  handkerchief  at 
home.  I  never  heard  her  express  an  opinion  on  any  other  subjects  in 
a  month's  visit." 

"  Mr.  Hackmatack  thinks  the  education  of  the  women  in  small- 
talk  and  flirtation  is  defective.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Olney  ?  " 

"  I  will  risk  the  small-talk,"  said  he,  "  as  Haliburton  risks  the  mu- 
sic. And  I  don't  know  much  about  your  school-system.  It  certainly 
has  improved  on  what  it  was  in  WardwelPs  day.  He  says  he  never 
went  to  school  except  on  Sunday,  and  then  only  when  it  rained. 
My  factory-children  have  a  better  chance  than  that.  But  I  tell  you 
there  is  a  deal  of  ignorance  somewhere,  which  certainly  does  no  good 
to  anybody.  Look  here.  Here  is  a  well-meaning  farmer  who  fas- 
tens his  card  to  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool,  he  is  so  proud  of  it.  4  This 
fleece  : '  he  says, '  weighs  eighteen  pounds.  That's  a  very  heavy  fleece, 
Mrs.  Carter.'  Well,  the  man  who  uses  that  fleece  has  to  scour  out  of 
it  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  grease,  which  runs  down  on  the  top 
of  the  stream  to  the  sea,  before  he  can  make  cloth  of  it ;  and  he 
prints  in  the  paper  this  statement,  in  the  hope  that  the  farmer  may 
see  it,  and  know  what  folly  he  has  been  committing.  Of  course,  that 
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is  an  exceptional  case ;  but  I  want  you  to  see  that  that  farmer,  and 
many  other  farmers,  have  thought  they  were  doing  God  service  by 
making  a  breed  of  sheep  in  which  the  fat  or  grease  should  run  to 
wool  in  this  way,  so  as  to  make  the  fleece  heavy.  And  all  this  time 
they  have  been  making  a  fleece  of  which  three-quarters  is  perfectly 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  How  are  you  going  to  teach  those 
people  that  substance  is  more  than  show  ?  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
education." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  Col.  Ingham,  "  you  will  have  to  come  back  to 
an  old  institution  whose  business  is  to  make  people  do  justly,  and 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God." 

At  this  moment  Persephone  came  in,  and  whispered  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
who  was  housekeeper  that  week,  that  supper  was  ready.  The  gen- 
tlemen gave  their  arms  to  the  ladies,  and  they  all  went  out  to  tea. 


IRON-MAKING  IN  THE  WEST. 

MANY  intelligent  persons  have  but 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  industry  in  our  country ; 
for  it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  our 
people  to  underrate  our  industrial 
avocations,  and  to  think  lightly,  not 
only  of  their  material  and  financial  im- 
portance, but  of  that  mental  and  moral 
training,  that  development  of  power 
and  character  and  manhood,  which 
comes  from  contact  with  mechanical 
forces  and  inventions,  and  which,  with 
labor,  lifts  raw  material  from  the  earth, 
and  converts  it  to  higher  uses,  and  to 
nobler  and  finer  forms. 

Speak  of  iron-making,  and  the 
enormous  product  of  Great  Britain 
comes  up  in  the  mind ;  and,  possibly, 
the  vast  aggregate  of  6,500,000  tons 
of  pig-iron,  smelted  last  year  in  the 
fiery  heat  of  her  seven  hundred  fur- 
naces, may  be  remembered.  But  how 
few  realize  that  the  United  States 
produced  1,900,000  tons  of  pigs,  and 
775,733  tons  of  rails  during  the  same 
time ;  leading  France,  Germany,  and 
all  other  countries,  and  coming  next 


to  Great  Britain  in  this  "  struggle  of 
the  Titans  "  for  the  iron  sceptre  of 
the  world. 

Even  if  this  be  understood,  iron 
and  Pennsylvania  are  synonymes  with 
an  average  citizen  of  the  Eastern 
States;  and,  although  there  may  be 
rumors  of  a  few  mills  and  furnaces  in 
other  seaboard  States,  the  existence 
of  immense  establishments  beyond 
the  great  lakes  is  almost  unknown ; 
and  the  assertion  that  Illinois  comes 
next  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  product 
of  railroad-bars  is  heard  as  a  story 
that  has  grown  in  its  journey  from 
Chicago,  as  a  snowball  grows  bigger 
the  farther  it  rolls.  But  it  is  the 
sober  truth  ;  and  the  figures  given  to 
verify  this  and  other  statements  are 
taken  from  the  able  and  accurate 
reports  of  Henry  McAllister  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  and  from 
other  entirely  reliable  sources. 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies  are  ex- 
haustless  beds  of  the  best  iron  ores  of 
different  kinds,  well  adapted  for  mix- 
ture, and  equally  exhaustless  mines 
of  coal,  fit  for  smelting  and  manufac- 
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ture  ;  and  all  the  industrial  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  wherever  ore 
and  coal  are  contiguous  and  abun- 
dant, there  must  spring  up,  in  any 
civilized  community,  iron  manufac- 
ture on  a  large  scale.  Curiously 
enough,  too,  we  find  that  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  used,  per  capita,  increases 
with,  and  furnishes  a  gauge  of,  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  a  nation. 
Pennsylvania,  with  her  experience, 
industry,  natural  resources,  and  ex- 
cellent position,  still  holds,  honorably, 
the  lead  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
"  westward  the  iron  empire  holds  its 
way ; "  and  in  a  time,  sooner  than  we 
imagine,  the  greatest  seat  and  centre 
of  iron-making  in  our  country,  or  in 
the  world,  will  be  in  the  north  half 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  along 
the  great  lakes ;  only  to  be  possibly 
rivalled  when  the  vast,  undeveloped 
ore-beds  of  the  South  shall  be  opened. 
A  few  facts  may  verify  this  prophecy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  show  the  pres- 
ent state  of  iron-making  in  the  West. 
Since  1854,  the  iron-product  of 
Great  Britain  has  less  than  doubled; 
but  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
has  been  nearly  three-fold,  varying 
with  the  state  of  our  markets  and  with 
our  uncertain  legislation.  Missouri 
sent  but  2,000  tons  of  ore  from  her 
Iron  Mountain  in  1862 ;  but  last  year 
268,000  tons  were  shipped,  and  this 
year  the  product  will  reach  350,000 
tons ;  and  25,000  tons  will  be  sent 
from  Cuba,  west  of  St.  Louis.  A 
product  of  5,780  tons  of  pig-iron  in 
1854  has  grown  to  82,655  tons;  and 
the  great  Kingsland  furnaces  in  Ca- 
rondelet,  in  the  south  part  of  St. 
Louis,  have  their  stacks  seventy  feet 
high,  of  seventeen  feet  "  bosh,"  or 
diameter  of  flue,  at  bottom,  and  yield 
over  fifty  tons  of  pigs  each  per  day. 
Late  last  year  over  8,000  tons  of  rails 
were  turned  out  by  a  new  mill,  capa- 


ble of  making  50,000  tons  a  year.  A 
resident  of  St.  Louis  told  me  of  gping 
to  the  Iron  Mountain  with  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  noted  correspondent  of  "  The 
London  Times."  During  the  railroad 
ride  of  seventy  miles,  the  Londoner 
was  dilating  on  the  "manifest  des- 
tiny" of  the  West  to  be  "the  granary 
of  the  world,"  and  to  furnish  food  for 
England  to  use  up ;  and  seemed  full 
of  the  notion,  bred  in  the  bones  of  so 
many  Englishmen,  that  their  "  fast- 
anchored  isle"  must  be  the  world's 
workshop,  to  which  all  people  must 
pay  due  tribute.  Reaching  their  des- 
tination, he  was  taken  into  a  gap  cut 
into  the  ore,  where  a  wall,  apparently 
of  solid  iron,  reached  up  seventy  feet 
on  either  side,  and  the  mountain,  of 
^like  material,  towered  far  above.  In 
his  amazement  he  emphasized  the  h's 
more  than  usual ;  and,  holding  up  both 
hands  exclaimed,  "Ere's  hiron  enough 
to  last  hall  Hingland  ten  thousand 
years ! "  Had  he  gone  up  Lake  Su- 
perior, he  could  have  more  than 
doubled  the  time. 

Illinois  began  making  railroad  iron 
in  1858 ;  and  last  year  91,178  tons  of 
new  and  re-rolled  rails  were  rolled  out 
from  mills  in  Chicago,  and  seven  fur- 
naces produced  65,000  tons  of  pigs. 
In  and  near  that  city,  before  the  year 
ends,  there  will  be  in  operation  three 
large  Bessemer-steel  mills  for  steel 
rails,  six  furnaces,  and  four  rolling- 
mills. 

Wisconsin  smelted  the  first  ore  in 
1856;  and  last  year  the  great  Mil- 
waukie  furnaces  yielded  28,249  tons 
of  pigs,  and  the  mills,  close  beside 
them,  rolled  28,774  tons  of  rails.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  fossiliferous  brown 
hematite  ore  have  been  opened  fifty 
miles  west  of  Milwaukie,  making  a 
hard,  coarse  iron,  that  mixes  well 
with  the  finer  and  ductile  iron  of 
Lake  Superior.  These  beds  have 
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been  bought  by  tbe  Milwaukie  and 
North  Chicago  companies ;  and  thus 
they  have  control  of  millions  of  tons 
of  ore,  which  works  to  great  advantage 
in  making  rails  with  a  hard  surface. 

Indiana  has  rich  mines  of  excellent 
coal,  and  furnaces,  just  built,  can  pro- 
duce 50,000  tons  of  pigs  a  year ;  while 
mills  at  Indianapolis,  New  Albany, 
Greencastle,  and  Terre  Haute  pro- 
duced 13,000  tons  of  rails  in  the  past 
year. 

Michigan  began  by  a  rolling-mill 
at  Wyandotte,  below  Detroit,  erected 
by  E.  B.  Wood  in  1854,  and  the  only 
mill,  save  perhaps  one  at  Cincinnati, 
beyond  Pittsburgh  at  that  time,  and 
last  year  produced  100,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  14,000  tons  of  rails,  and  6,000 
tons  of  plate-iron.  In  1854  the  Lake 
Superior  ore-beds,  in  Michigan,  yield- 
ed but  7,800  tons;  but  last  year 
a  million  tons  were  shipped  from  the 
immense  piers  at  Marquette  and 
Escanaba,  or  worked  up  at  furnaces 
near  by,  which  produced  57,000  tons. 
This  ore  goes  to  points  on  the  lakes, 
from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  reaches  Cin- 
cinnati and  Pittsburgh,  and  furnishes 
raw  material  for  a  third  of  all  the  iron 
produced  in  this  country.  Its  average 
yield  is  sixty-six  per  cent,  that  of  the 
Missouri  ore  a  little  less,  and  the  Mil- 
waukie ore  about  forty-two  per  cent. 

Ohio  started  a  furnace  in  1808,  on 
the  Mahoning,  in  the  south-east  part 
of  the  State,  which  yielded  over  a  ton 
a  day,  and  was  the  wonder  of  its  time  ; 
but  it  has  multiplied  to  scores  twenty- 
fold  its  size,  along  that  river,  and 
among  the  hills  and  coal-beds  to  the 
famed  "Hanging  Rock"  region  on 
the  Ohio,  producing  309,000  tons  of 
pig-iron  in  1871 ;  and  over  400,000 
tons  of  ore  were  brought  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Cleveland,  and  4,000,000 
tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  State  in  the 
same  year.  Cincinnati  employs  three 


thousand  men  in  iron-making  and 
machinery.  Cleveland,  from  a  start 
but  fifteen  years  ago,  turns  out  45,- 
000  tons  iron  rails,  12,000  tons  Bes- 
semer-steel rails,  and  50,000  tons  of 
plates,  bars,  bolts,  and  spikes,  employ- 
ing over  3000  men,  and  paying  yearly 
wages  of  $1,600,000. 

West  Virginia  is  rich  in  ore  and 
coal,  and  Kentucky  is  near  them ;  and 
last  year  these  two  States  turned  out 
11,000  tons  of  rails,  besides  the 
product  of  the  great  nail-works  at 
Wheeling ;  and  Tennessee  added  30,- 
000  tons  of  rails,  and  a  fair  yield  of 
pigs  and  bars. 

Already  is  this  Western  field  produ- 
cing over  thirty  per  cent  of  our  pi  g-iron 
and  rails ;  and  this  has  been  almost 
wholly  accomplished  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  view  of  this  great  progress, 
and  of  the  inexhaustible  abundance  and 
the  excellence  of  ore  and  coal,  is  the 
prophecy  as  to  the  future  seat  of  the 
iron  empire  too  sanguine  ?  Surely 
not,  especially  since  ore-beds  of  great 
extent  are  found  in  Wisconsin,  north- 
west of  Green  Bay,  and  in  Montana, 
and  other  far  western  territories,  to 
emphasize  and  give  overplus  to  these 
statements.  Bessemer-steel-making 
is  yet  in  the  midst  of  experiments  to 
find  and  combine  the  best  ores,  which 
is  not  easy ;  but  trials  so  far  promise 
fairly  with  Lake  Superior,  Missouri, 
and  other  ores.  A.  B.  Stone  of 
Cleveland,  with  his  able  co-adjutors, 
has  made  large  beginnings  there,  and 
in  Chicago.  E.  B.  Wood  will  soon 
have  a  large  steel-mill  operating  in 
Chicago ;  and  A.  B.  Meeker  of  that 
city  is  erecting  a  fine  mill  at  Joliet, 
all  to  meet  the  new  demand  for  steel 
rails. 

Closely  following  the  making  of 
iron,  when  well  established,  come 
other  industries  using  it  as  their  mate- 
rial ;  and  it  would  be  matter  of  great 
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interest  to  show  the  variety,  extent, 
skill,  wondrous  mechanism,  and  liber- 
al wages,  in  these  shops  and  manufac- 
tories. The  iron-mill  is  the  fruitful 
and  kindly  parent  of  many  industries 
that  can  only  thrive  near  it ;  for  in- 
stance, the  great  revolution  in  ship- 
building, which  is  substituting  iron 
for  wooden  ships  on  the  ocean,  has 
reached  our  coasts,  and  penetrated  to 
the  West.  Three  or  four  fine 
iron  propellers  of  1,200  tons  burthen, 
built  at  Buffalo,  are  running  to 
Duluth,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  linking  in  with  the  North 
Pacific  Railroad  as  it  reaches 
toward  the  distant  ocean.  In  July, 
two  iron  steamers  were  finished  at 
Wyandotte,  the  first  built  west  of  Erie : 
all  these  were  put  together  near  iron- 
mills,  where  plates  could  be  made  and 
shaped  to  order,  —  a  tedious,  almost 
impossible,  and  practically  absurd,  pro- 
cess, where  ship-yard  and  mill  are  far 
apart,  especially  if  the  mill  be  on  the 
English  side  of  the  ocean.  These 
vessels  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  great 
industry,  which  should  place  on  these 
lakes  two  thousand  iron  vessels,  built 
near  these  mills. 

A  few  words  touching  three  large 
establishments,  owned  by  different 
companies,  but  with  the  same  persons 
interested  in  all,  and  the  whole  started, 
and  more  or  less  controlled,  by  E.  B. 
Wood  of  Detroit,  will  give  some 
idea  of  western  iron-making. 

The  Milwaukie  Iron  Company  have 
their  rail-mill  and  furnaces  on  the 
lake,  just  on  the  south  verge  of  the 
city,  with  liquor  prohibited,  and  its 
sale  excluded  from  their  premises  of 
sixty  acres :  the  North  Chicago"  rail- 
mills  and  furnaces  are  on  the  river, 
in  what  were  the  city's  suburbs;  and 
the  Wyandotte  and  Eureka  mills  for 
rails,  plates,  and  bars,  and  the  fur- 
naces, are  on  Detroit  River.  At  Mil- 


waukie seven  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed, at  Chicago  thirteen  hundred, 
at  Wyandotte  five  hundred,  and  in  the 
mines  of  ore  and  coal,  and  on  ship- 
board, nearly  as  many  more,  —  say 
some  four  thousand  five  hundred  or 
more  in  all.  A  fleet  of  forty  vessels 
is  kept  laden  with  ore  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  coal  from  Pennsylvania, 
besides  coal  carried  by  cars  from  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  and  ore  from  the 
beds  back  of  Milwaukie,  all  to  feed  the 
fierce  fires  of  these  furnaces,  to  give 
motive  power  to  the  immense  machin- 
ery, and  to  be  hammered  and  rolled 
beneath  the  broad  roofs  of  the  mills. 
A  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
each  day,  and  three  thousand  tons  of 
dead  weight  are  daily  lifted  and 
moved.  The  daily  cost  of  running 
these  mills  is  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  of 
the  iron-maker  (not  counting  miners, 
&c.)  'is  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  wages  for  the  same  work 
being  double  those  paid  in  England. 

There  are  two  furnaces  at  Milwau- 
kie and  two  at  Chicago,  lately  built, 
of  like  size,  and  with  the  best  and 
last  improvements  ;  for  no  sluggard  or 
blind  conservative  can  be  an  iron- 
maker,  but  only  a  man  wise  enough  to 
utilize  all  new  decrees  of  value,  vigi- 
lant enough  to  know  what  they  are, 
and  sagacious  enough  to  know  reality 
from  sham  or  blunder.  Close  beside 
these  are  the  rolling  and  puddling 
mills,  their  roofs  covering  a  space  of 
six  hundred  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  or  over  two  acres  in  each  estab- 
lishment, where  two  thousand  men 
are  working  watchfully  as  guiders  of 
powerful  machinery,  and  the  hot  bars 
are  twisted  out  through  the  rollers, 
flexible  as  great  red  snakes. 

The  stack  or  flue  of  each  furnace  is 
sixty-five  feet  high,  and  seventeen 
feet  "  bosh,"  or  diameter  of  flue  at  bot- 
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torn ;  and  of  course  they  are  massive 
enough  to  sustain  a  great  weight,  and 
bear  an  intense  heat.  All  the  mate- 
rial used  is  lifted  perpendicularly  to 
the  top ;  and  each  day  a  hundred  tons 
of  ore,  sixty  tons  of  coal  and  coke, 
and  twenty-five  tons  of  limestone,  — 
a  hundred  and  eighty-five  tons  in  all, 
are  thus  lifted,  and  poured  into  each 
great  flue,  to  be  melted  in  a  white 
heat,  and  over  fifty  tons  of  liquid 
iron  drawn  off  from  the  base  as  the 
result.  Each  day  the  united  and  to- 
tal product  of  all  these  mills  and  fur- 
naces is  225  tons  of  pig-iron,  300 
tons  of  rails,  and  20  tons  of  plates 
and  bars. 

It  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  to 
count  the  yearly  product  of  iron  in 
the  West  as  worth  fifty  million  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  millions  paid  out  in 
wages  are  largely  spent  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories,  vary- 
ing our  industry,  and  thus  helping  to 
elevate  and  enrich  our  lives. 

The  simple  and  sober  truths  by 
which  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  a  great  industry  surpass 
in  wonder  and  interest  the  tales  of  ro- 
mance ;  and  no  knights  or  barons  of 
the  days  of  sword  and  armor  of  proof 
ever  wrought  such  victories  as  have 
these  Western  iron-workers.  Surely 
they  never  conferred  such  benefits ; 
for  to  them  life  was  a  battle-field, 
whereon  the  people's  blood  was  shed 
for  their  benefit ;  and  their  rude  gen- 
erosity and  humanity  were  but  an  oc- 
casional lull  and  lighting-up  of  the 
din  and  dust  of  the  battle.  To-day, 
although  wealth,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  success,  may  be  leading  ideas  and 
motives,  there  is  dawning  a  glad  rec- 
ognition of  the  benefits  of  varied  in- 
dustry to  the  people,  a  new  respect 
and  esteem  for  the  worker,  a  feeling, 
indeed,  that  all  are  fellow- workers, 
with  hand  or  brain,  a  high  pleasure 


in  the  ability  to  pay  wages  that  can 
give  life  and  hope,  means  of  culture, 
and  independent  co-operation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  and 
success  of  this  and  other  industries 
are  great  helps  to  a  higher  manhood 
and  a  diviner  womanhood,  and  to 
shaping  and  vitalizing  with  nobler 
ideas  a  better  civilization,  and  a  richer 
and  larger  spiritual  life  yet  to  come. 

G.  B.  S. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  COL- 
LEGE AT  WASHINGTON. 

PERHAPS  in  no  respect  have  the 
methods  of  philanthropic  effort  shown 
greater  improvement  than  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  workshop  and  the 
school  for  the  asylum  and  the  alms- 
house  ;  providing  work  instead  of  be- 
stowing charity,  teaching  and  enabling 
men  to  earn  their  own  living,  instead 
of  doling  out  to  them  the  scanty  alms 
which  destroyed  their  self-respect  and 
removed  one  divinely-appointed  incen- 
tive to  labor,  nullifying  the  Scripture 
precept,  that,  "  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat." 

Thus,  not  merely  is  the  public  wel- 
fare secured,  as  men  become  produ- 
cers instead  of  consumers,  contributors 
to,  instead  of  pensioners  upon,  the 
commonwealth ;  but,  what  is  even  more 
important,  their  manhood  and  self-re- 
liance are  assured,  and  they  feel  them- 
selves men  among  men,  instead  of  beg- 
gars and  paupers. 

Especially  is  this  seen  in  the  change 
of  feeling  toward,  and  treatment  of, 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
deaf-mutes  found  in  this  country  and 
Eurtfpe. 

For  centuries  this  class  of  human 
beings  were  neglected,  shut  out  from 
the  pale  of  common  humanity,  not 
only  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  cruelty  of  the  un- 
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feeling,  but  by  the  common  consent 
even  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  phi- 
lanthropists. 

Aristotle  denied  that  mutes  possess 
intellect.  The  Justinian  Code  de- 
clared them  incapable  of  civil  acts. 
St.  Augustine  asserted  that  "deafness 
from  birth  makes  faith  impossible, 
since  '  faith  cometh  by  hearing;'  and 
he  who  is  born  deaf  can  neither  hear 
the  Word  nor  learn  to  read  it."  Such 
was  the  status  of  the  deaf-mute,  —  un- 
able to  enter  a  protest  in  his  own 
name,  without  an  advocate  to  plead  in 
his  behalf.  The  State  did  not  regard 
him  as  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship ;  even  the  Church  considered 
him  as  unworthy  to  enter  within  her 
pale. 

Within  the  last  century,  all  this 
has  changed.  First  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  then  the  statesman, 
has  discovered  that  he  has  capabili- 
ties, and  therefore  rights  and  duties ; 
and  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  one 
and  the  performance  of  the  other,  the 
necessary  preparation  should  be  sup- 
plied, both  by  Church  and  State. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  deaf- 
mute  is  not  a  poor  imbecile ;  is  not 
even  necessarily  inferior  in  any  re- 
spect, in  mental  capacity,  to  his  hear- 
ing and  speaking  brother.  He  does 
labor  under  the  disability  of  having 
one  avenue  for  receiving  impressions 
from  the  outer  world  closed  ;  and  hence 
the  instructions  ordinarily  given,  the 
education  ordinarily  obtained  through 
the  ear,  must  be  supplied  in  some  oth- 
er way.  Hence,  what  he  needs  is 
just  what  every  child  requires ;  not 
protection,  but  education  ;  not  the  asy- 
lum, but  the  school,  the  academy,  the 
college.  Only  a  means  must  be  de- 
vised by  which  he  can  come  into  rapid, 
easy,  exact  communication  with  both 
books  and  teachers. 

In  every  civilized  nation,  such  pro- 


vision is  now  made.  Especially  in 
our  own  country,  where  universal  suf- 
frage renders  universal  education  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  where  we 
have  listened  to  the  teachings  of  that 
political  economy  which  declares  it 
true  wisdom  to  fit  every  citizen  for 
the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable, 
has  this  been  done ;  so  that  now  every 
State  in  the  Union  makes  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
as  having  the  same  claim  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  "free  schools"  as  any 
other  citizens. 

Nor  should  these  institutions  be  re- 
garded as  any  longer  "  asylums,"  nor 
their  pupils  as  "  inmates,"  but  as  sim- 
ply one  department  of  our  common- 
school  system ;  the  very  object  of  which 
is,'  by  providing  for  the  deaf-mute 
that  special  instruction  which  he  re- 
quires to  prevent  his  needing  any 
asylum,  and  to  send  him  out  into  the 
world,  a  man  able  to  do  good,  honest, 
useful  work,  and  asking  only  that 
work  and  its  wages. 

For  here  yet  lingers  the  influence 
of  the  old  idea  in  the  community ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Hartford  in- 
stitution still  bears  the  name  "  Amer- 
ican Asylum,"  thus  giving  currency 
to  the  prevalent  misconception. 

Probably,  three-quarters  of  those 
who  speak  of  the  college,  call  it "  The 
Asylum ; "  and  we  very  often  hear  the 
query,  "How  many  patients  have 
you?"  perhaps  showing  as  indefinite 
notions  respecting  our  work  as  the 
other  not  infrequent  query,  "  You  give 
great  attention  to  music,  do  you 
not  ?  "  evidently  confounding  this 
with  institutions  for  the  blind. 

During  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  isolated  at- 
tempts were  made  in  Europe  to  in- 
struct deaf-mutes,  and  with  consid- 
erable success. 

But  it  was  not  until  1760,  that  the 
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Abbe  de  1'  Epee,  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  France,  and  Heinecke  in  Germany, 
simultaneously  but  independently, 
became  interested  in  deaf-mutes,  es- 
tablished the  first  institutions  for  their 
benefit  at  Paris  and  at  Leipsic,  and 
may  therefore  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  two  systems, 
known  respectively  as  the  French  and 
the  German  schools. 

Heinecke  relied  almost  exclusively 
upon  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and 
was  followed,  a  little  later,  by  Braid- 
wood  in  Edinburgh,  employing  the 
same  method. 

But  both  these  instructors,  for  a 
long  time,  kept  their  methods  as  a  se- 
cret, not  to  be  divulged  except  for 
valuable  consideration. 

De  P  Epee,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  two  deaf-mute 
sisters,  and  desiring  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  them,  was  led  to 
study  their  modes  of  communicating 
with  each  other.  He  soon  found  that 
their  signs  were  not  idiotic  or  un- 
meaning contortions,  but  the  success- 
ful attempts  of  two  rational  beings  to 
interchange  thought,  when  deprived 
of  the  medium  of  speech.  He  stud- 
ied them,  that  he  might  first  of  all 
understand  them,  before  trying  to 
make  them  understand  him ;  and  he 
soon  found  that  thought  was  not  con- 
fined to  words. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations, 
he,  with  the  Abbe  Sicard,  his  pupil 
and  successor,  developed  and  perfected 
what  is  now  known  as  the  sign  lan- 
guage ;  which  to-day  comes  nearer 
solving  the  problem  of  a  universal 
language  than  any  other. 

It  is  readily  understood  by  educated 
deaf-mutes,  in  America,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Italy  ;  and  is  so  nearly  the  same  in  all, 
that  an  American  deaf-mute  would  be 


at  once  able  to  converse  with  pupils 
in  any  of  those  countries. 

Moreover,  it  is  found  of  great  prac- 
tical use  in  communicating  with  sav- 
age nations.  Last  year,  an  Indian 
delegation  in  Washington  addressed 
a  public  meeting  in  Lincoln  Hall,  em- 
ploying their  usual  mixture  of  words 
and  pantomime ;  and  it  was  noticed 
that  most  of  their  signs  were  similar 
to  those  in  use  in  our  institutions. 

A  member  of  the  Indian  Commis- 
sion, some  months  ago,  seeing  a  com- 
pany of  our  students  journeying  along 
very  merrily  in  the  carsj  expressed  to 
the  writer  his  wish  that  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  for  the 
aid  it  would  give  him  in  his  philan- 
thropic work. 

So  that  the  sign  language,  instead 
of  being  an  arbitrary,  irrational, 
clumsy  substitute  for  vocal  communi- 
cation, is  a  true  language  ;  not  only 
the  "mother-tongue'7  of  the  deaf- 
mute,  but  having  its  origin  in,  and 
closely  related  to,  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  humanity,  and  coming  very 
near  to  the  Demosthenic  inculcation 
of  "  Action,  action,  ACTION." 

Few  are  the  public  speakers  who 
might  not  with  profit  copy  from  this 
system  ;  and  several  of  our  most  pop- 
ular clergymen  owe  much  of  their 
power  over  an  audience  to  early  prac- 
tice as  instructors  of  deaf-mutes. 

It  possesses  great  grace,  clearness, 
and  power ;  and  in  every  sort  of  de- 
scriptive relation,  easily  surpasses  all 
others.  In  1817,  Dr.  T.  H.  Gallau- 
det,  having  visited  Europe  for  that 
purpose,  acquiring  the  sign  language 
from  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  associating 
with  himself  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
deaf-mute  pupil  of  the  abbe,  estab- 
lished in  Hartford  the  first  American 
Institution. 

Here  he  sought  to  combine  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Heinecke,  "  first 
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ideas,  then  words,"  with  that  of  De 
1'  Epee,  that  "the  natural  language 
of  signs  must  he  elevated  to  as  high  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  possible,  in 
order  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  giving 
the  ideas  clearly,  and  explaining  them 
accurately." 

This  is  now  known  as  the  American 
system  ;  which  aims  to  borrow  what- 
ever is  of  worth  from  any  source,  and 
which,  in  accordance  with  its  original 
principles,  is  now  placing  within  the 
reach  of  its  pupils  instruction  in  ar- 
ticulation, to  such  extent  as  seems 
practically  useful  in  securing  the 
surest  and  most  rapid  advancement  of 
the  pupil ;  having  regard  to  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  mental  discipline,  and 
facility  of  communication  with  others. 

From  this  beginning,  the  system  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  has  extended 
over  our  country ;  till  now  there  are 
thirty  institutions  and  five  day-schools 
(including  those  in  which  articulation 
is  made  the  basis  of  instruction),  with 
over  two  hundred  teachers,  and  more 
than  four  thousand  pupils. 

In  most  of  these  institutions,  the 
course  of  seven  years  covers  the  ground 
usually  passed  over  in  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  besides  provid- 
ing that  instruction  in  moral  and 
religious  truth,  which  their  parents 
have  necessarily  been  unable  to  supply, 
and  for  which  the  sign  language  is 
specially  adapted. 

Each  pupil  has  also  the  opportunity 
of  learning  some  remunerative  trade. 

Many  institutions  have  in  addition 
a  "  high  class,"  passing  over  in  three 
years  the  ordinary  high-school  course 
of  study. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
thought  we  should  be  content  to  rest ; 
and,  having  brought  the  deaf-mute 
thus  far  on  his  way,  we  should  leave 
him  to  the  work  of  life  and  the 
competitions  of  life. 


But  our  nation  has,  from  the  first, 
listened  to  suggestions  other  than  the 
mere  "bread-and-butter  argument,'' 
and  has  early  and  cheerfully  made 
provision  for  the  higher  education  of 
those  desiring  it.  Why  not  for  the 
deaf-mutes  ? 

The  generally  received  estimate  of 
their  number  in  the  United  States 
has  been  one  for  every  two  thousand ; 
and  the  last  census  gives  the  sum  total 
of  deaf-mutes  at  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand ;  but  more  careful  enumeration  in 
several  districts  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  this  estimate  is  too  low,  and  that 
the  actual  number  is  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  thousand. 

Among  these  are  many  capable  of 
profiting  by  a  higher  education,  many 
who  are  worthy  to  receive  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  are  conferred  upon 
others. 

Thus  had  argued  for  several  years 
many  instructors  who  had  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  capabilities  of  their 
pupils.  They  had  felt,  that,  to  complete 
the  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  a  college  was  needed :  no  one 
State,  however,  could  be  expected  to 
assume  the  expense  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, nor  could  private  munificence  be 
relied  upon  to  the  needful  extent. 
.  Meantime,  mainly  through  the  ef- 
forts and  the  gifts  of  Hon.  Amos  Ken- 
dall, an  institution  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Kendall  Green,  near  the 
city  of  Washington,  for  the  benefit 
of  deaf-mutes  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  supported  principally 
by  appropriations  from  Congress,  and 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  of  which  he  was  president. 

To  the  charge  of  this,  was  called 
Mr.  E.  Mi  Gallaudet  (now  deservedly 
LL.D.),  the  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  the  father  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  in  the  United  States  j 
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young,  enthusiastic,  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar from  the  cradle  with  the  sign 
language,  and  speedily  giving  proof 
of  great  executive  ability. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  man,  were 
thus  brought  together.  At  the  nation's 
capital  was  the  place,  the  general 
government  the  agent,  for  establish- 
ing a  National  Deaf-mute  College, 
whose  doors  should  be  open  to  every 
deaf-mute  in  the  country  prepared  to 
profit  by  its  advantages. 

Congress,  to  its  credit  be  it  said, 
responded  favorably  to  judicious  ap- 
plication, and,  by  successive  appro- 
priations, has  given  our  deaf-mutes 
this  privilege,  and  to  our  country  the 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  and 
only  deaf-mute  college  in  the  world. 

It  has  ever  found  warm  friends, 
and  received  generous  and  hearty  sup- 
port in  Congress,  among  the  best  men 
of  both  parties  ;  while  it  has  met  with 
bitter  opposition  from  some  few,  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  others, 
arising,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  out  of  the  reach  of  political 
partisanship. 

Itself  and  its  work  have  ever  been 
its  best  advocates.  It  is  believed 
that  no  member  of  Congress  has  ever 
visited  it  and  seen  its  workings  with- 
out becoming  its  fast  friend,  ready 
to  vote  all  needful  appropriations  for 
its  support. 

The  college  began  its  work  in 
September,  1864,  and  has  graduated 
two  classes. 

Besides  Pres.  Gallaudet,  it  has 
four  professors  and  one  tutor,  six  in 
all,  with  fifty  students,  coming  from 
twenty-three  different  States,  and  one 
from  England.  The  senior  class, 
graduating  this  summer,  numbers 
eight. 

The  course  of  study  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  all  our  respect- 
able colleges,  with  opportunity  for 


optional  courses  ;  and  the  examination 
papers  show,  perhaps,  as  fair  an  aver- 
age as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  students  are  continually 
taught  self-reliance  ;  not  to  feel  that 
they  are  "poor  unfortunates,"  to  go 
through  life  ever  craving  help  and 
pity,  "  trading  in  misfortune  ;  "  but 
that,  through  their  education,  they 
are  in  good  degree  relieved  from  their 
former  disabilities,  and  placed  upon  an 
equality  with  other  men,  able  to  do 
good,  honest  service  for  society,  and 
asking  only  their  well-earned  wages. 

As  an  indication  of  the  successful 
realization  of  this  theory,  it  may  be 
stated  that  our  nine  graduates  are 
now  receiving,  as  annual  salaries,  an 
aggregate  of  nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  an  average  of  over  one 
thousand  dollars  each;  perhaps  as 
well  as  graduates  of  '69  and  '70  from 
other  colleges  will  average. 

Some  are  in  the  departments  in 
Washington,  one  is  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey, one  is  tutor,  some  are  teaching; 
and  one  holds  the  position  of  assist- 
ant examiner  in  the  patent  office, 
a  place  which  he  won  in  competitive 
examination  with  seventeen  hearing 
and  speaking  competitors. 

The  college  is  delightfully  located 
about  a  mile  from  the  Capitol,  on 
what  has  long  been  known  as  Ken- 
dall Green,  and  is  in  full  view  upon 
the  right  of  the  traveller  entering 
Washington  from  the  north  by  rail. 

The  main  central  building  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
architectural  taste  around  the  city, 
built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  medi- 
aeval Gothic  style.  The  grounds  em- 
brace the  old  Kendall  estate  of -about 
one  hundred  acres,  beautifully  diver- 
sified, in  part  heavily  wooded,  and 
admirably  meeting  the  demands  of 
convenience,  health,  and  taste. 

Life  here  goes  on  very  much  as  at 
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other  colleges.  No  one  would  for  an 
instant  suppose,  as  he  sees  our  students 
assembled  at  chapel  service,  at  their 
recitations,  in  groups  around  the  col- 
lege buildings,  eager  in  a  match  game 
of  base-ball  or  quietly  knocking 
through  croquet,  that  they  felt  the 
deprivation  of  any  sense.  And  yet 
all  goes  on  in  silence,  save  an  occa- 
sional shout  on  the  ball-ground,  a 
hearty  peal  of  laughter  at  some 
mishap,  or  some  astounding  explosion 
in  an  upper  room,  from  some  zealous 
student  of  articulation. 

But  action  is  incessant  and  vivid. 
The  ludicrous  story,  the  merry  jest, 
the  ready  repartee,  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Their  debating- 
club  is  well  sustained  with  discus- 
sions, essays,  papers,  declamations,  as 
in  any  college ;  a  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  is  kept  up  by  the  students; 
the  reading-room  is  well-furnished, 
and  well-patronized;  and  they  are  in- 
terested in  every  thing  which  per- 
tains to  humanity.  A  newspaper, 
"The  Silent  World,"  is  also  pub- 
lished, fortnightly,  by  the  graduates 
and  students,  and  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  typography,  as  well  as 
highly  creditable  to  their  editorial 
ability. 

The  text-books  used  are  the  same 
as  those  in  other  colleges.  The  me- 
dium of  communication  between 
teachers  and  pupils  is  the  sign  lan- 
guage, with  the  manual  alphabet, 
conveying  thought  with  a  rapidity, 
accuracy,  clearness,  and  grace  very 
surprising  to  those  who  witness  it  for 
the  first  time.  The  blackboard  is  of 
course  in  constant  use. 

Lectures  on  any  subject,  delivered 
orally,  can  be  translated,  pari  passu 
into  the  sign  language,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  about  as  rapidly  as  a  good 
speaker  would  talk.  Sabbath  services 
are  held,  in  which  all  the  services 


are  in  the  deaf-mute  language.  Ar- 
ticulation is,  however,  taught  to 
those  who  desire  it,  and  who  give 
promise  of  ability  to  profit  by  such 
instruction. 

Several  of  the  present  undergradu- 
ates will  probably  be  able  to  deliver 
their  commencement  orations  viva 
voce. 

Lessons  are  learned  by  spelling  on 
the  fingers,  just  as  other  students  say 
over  their  lessons  aloud ;  and  often,  if 
at  a  loss  in  recitation,  the  student 
will  be  seen  running  over  on  his 
fingers  the  preceding  words. 

Such  is  college  life ;  such  is  the 
work  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College.  Its  doors  are  always  open 
to  those  interested  in  its  work ;  and 
many  visitors  come  from  all  parts  of 
our  own  country,  from  Europe,  and 
occasionally  from  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Few  go  away  without  becoming  its 
firm  friends ;  many  have  their  life- 
long ideas  of  deaf-mutes,  their  capa- 
bilities, and  their  capacity  for  educa- 
tion, happiness,  usefulness,  radically 
changed. 

Should  this  article  lead  others  to 
visit  us,  and  thus  become  acquainted 
with  and  interested  in  our  work,  it 
will  have  accomplished  its  mission ; 
for,  like  every  other  institution,  it 
greatly  needs  money,  —  to  finish  the 
college  building,  now  over  crowded ;  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  library,  cabinets, 
apparatus  ;  and  in  various  ways  to  in- 
crease its  usefulness.  And,  while  the 
friends  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are  gen- 
erously contributing  their  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  those 
institutions,  a  similar  remembrance 
of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College 
by  some  friend  to  his  country  and  his 
race  would  call  down  upon  his  head 
blessings  not  the  less  fervent  because 
unspoken. 
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LONDON  ELEMENTS. 

WE  take  from  Mr.  Philbrick's  ex- 
cellent Twenty-second  Semi-Annual 
Report  on  the  Boston  Schools,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  First  Report 
of  the  special  committee  of  fifteen 
members.  Prof.  Huxley  chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  the  School  Board  of  Lon- 
don, a  body  constituted  under  the 
English  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
Aug.  9, 1870  ;  exhibiting  the  commit- 
tee's scheme  of  elementary  education 
for  London.  Note  that  a  Huxley  rec- 
ommends teaching  religion  to  infants. 
Friends  of  education  will  be  glad  to 
see  this  sketch ;  and  it  is  a  good 
thought  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  to  reprint 
it. 

"INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

a.  Morality  and  religion. 

b.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. 

c.  Object  lessons,  of  a  simple  charac- 
ter,  with    some  such  exercise  of  the 
hands    and    eyes  as  is  given  in  the 
( Kindergarten '  system. 

In  addition,  the  general  recommen- 
dations respecting  music  and  drill  ap- 
ply to  Infant  Schools,  in  which  sing- 
ing and  physical  exercises,  adapted  to 
the  tender  years  of  the  children,  are 
of  paramount  importance. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  SCHOOLS* 

We  recommend  that  certain  kinds 
of  instruction  shall  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  teaching  of  every  elemen- 
tary school ;  while  others  may  or  may 
not  be  added  to  them,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  managers  of  individual 
schools,  or  by  the  special  direction  of 
the  Board. 


A.  Essential  subjects. 

a.  Morality  and  religion. 

b.  Reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic;   English  grammar  in    Senior 
Schools  ;  with  mensuration  in  Senior 
Boys'  Schools. 

c.  Systematized  object  lessons, 
embracing,  in  the  six  school-years,  a 
course  of   elementary  instruction  in 
physical  science,  and  serving  as  an  in- 
troduction  to   the     science-examina- 
tions  which    are   conducted   by   the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

d.  The  History  of  Britain. 

e.  Elementary  geography. 

f.  Elementary  social  economy. 

g.  Elementary    drawing,    lead- 
ing up  to  the  examinations  in   me- 
chanical   drawing,    and    to    the    art 
teaching  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

h.     In  girls'  schools,  plain  nee- 
dlework and  cutting  out. 

B.  Discretionary  subjects,  which 
may  be  taught  to  advanced  scholars. 

a.  Algebra  and  geometry. 

b.  Latin,    or    a    modern    lan- 
guage." 

Mr.  Philbrick  adds,  — 

"The  noticeable  features  of  this 
schedule  are  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  elementary  instruction  in 
physical  science,  placing  it  before  his- 
tory and  geography  in  the  order  of 
precedence,  and  the  admission  of  Lat- 
in, or  a  modern  language,  as  optional 
branches,  since  the  course  is  intended 
only  for  pupils  ranging  from  seven  to 
thirteen  years  of  age.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Board 
about  some  of  the  discretionary  stud- 
ies, and  I  have  not  learned  the  final 
result  of  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  report  affords  the  strong- 
est possible  indorsement  of  our  own 
course  of  elementary  instruction. 


$0rticulture, 


WORKS  AND  DAYS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

THE  days  are  without,  the  works 
within.  October  days  have  been  sung. 
Small  need  of  sounding  my  kettle- 
drum in  their  praise.  The  purple 
mists,  the  glowing  trees,  the  nut-drop- 
ping woods,  the  gathered  harvests,  — 
all  have  been  sung  by  the  poets.  It  is 
for  me  to  sing  the  works, — floral, 
practical,  and  commonplace.  The 
beautiful  is  built  on  the  commonplace. 
Common  canvas  sustains  the  picture  ; 
and  soil,  crockery,  and  much  dirt  on 
the  hands,  must  precede  the  color  and 
and  fragrance  we  hope  to  see  live  with 
us,  now  that  the  summer-garden  sleeps. 

The  house-garden  demands  our  at- 
tention. What  plants  to  choose,  and 
how  to  treat  them,  are  the  working- 
questions  of  the  month.  What  to 
have  is  partly  a  question  of  taste,  and 
partly  a  matter  of  necessity.  Certain 
plants  will  not  grow  in  the  house. 
Knowing  these  makes  it  easy  to  se- 
lect ;  and  selection  is  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual taste.  For  instance,  the 
violet  and  tea-rose  will  not  grow  in 
the  window  :  the  heliotrope  and  camel- 
lia will.  Take  which  you  please  :  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 

Every  thing  that  grows  has  a  law  of 
existence  and  growth.  If  it  knows 
nothing  else,  it  knows  that ;  and  so 
long  as  it  can  fulfil  its  law,  it  will 
flourish.  When  it  cannot,  it  dies,  in 
spite  of  all  the  coaxing,  assiduous  care 
and  watchful  affection  that  may  be 


bestowed  upon  it.  Some  sentimental 
people  imagine  that  plants  grow  be- 
cause their  owners  or  tenders  love 
them.  It  is  really  a  pretty  idea,  and 
partly  true ;  but  let  the  plant-lovers 
set  the  laws  of  its  growth  at  defiance, 
and  their  love  will  be  as  vanity. 
That  such  an  one  succeeds  with  her 
window-plants  is  not  because  of  her 
love  of  them,  but  because  her  heart 
has  compelled  her  head  to  learn  the 
way,  and  her  head  has  compelled  her 
heart  to  keep  in  the  way.  Greater 
love  than  this  there  is  not.  "  Young 
man,"  said  a  retiring  merchant  to 
his  son,  "  fall  in  love  with  your  busi- 
ness, and  you  will  succeed." 

Let  us,  then,  learn  the  law  of  each 
plant ;  and  by  obeying  we  may  find 
success.  We  wish  flowers  in  win- 
ter :  we  want  the  plants  near  us, 
where  we  can  see  them  grow.  We 
choose  a  plant  in  a  pot,  and  place  it 
in  the  window  without  a  thought. 
We  have  learned  that  law  well  enough. 

Next,  we  know  it  must  have  water. 
This  law  we  know  only  in  part.  In 
the  garden,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  dew 
condensed,  and  we  gave  it  no  heed. 
We  did  not  even  know  how  many 
inches  of  rain  fell.  And  now  we  are 
suddenly  called  upon  to  regulate  the 
rain-fall,  and  adjust  the  dew-point  for 
this  plant.  The  mere  thought  of  such 
a  perplexing  question  is  enough  to 
frighten  any  thing  save  love.  Not 
being  masters  of  nature,  we  can  only 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  a  system  of 
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balancing  one  thing  against  another. 
In  taking  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of 
rain-giving,  we  use  drainage  to  correct 
our  own  blunders.  The  plant  will 
soon  tell  us  if  we  give  too  little  water, 
and  the  drainage  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  will  avert  a  dangerous  excess. 
Hence  the  bits  of  broken  pottery,  and 
the  hole,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
The  drainage  corrects  our  mistakes  ; 
and  in  a  certain  rude  fashion  we  obey 
this  law  of  the  plant's  growth.  Like 
every  thing  human,  this  is  not  infalli- 
ble. It  is  possible  to  break  the  fixed  but 
unrecorded  law  of  theplant's  existence 
by  giving  more  water  than  even  the 
drainage  can  dispose  of.  Here  ex- 
perience comes  to  our  aid,  and  tells  us 
that  watering  once  every  sunny  day, 
and  when  dry  on  cloudy  days,  will  be 
sufficient. 

We  have  made  this  plain  to  show 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  the 
culture  of  house-plants.  If  Mrs. 
Flarity,  ironer  and  clear-starch  er, 
has  a  wonderful  geranium  in  her  win- 
dow, you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  her 
blind  love  for  it  that  has  made  it 
break  into  such  scarlet  double  glory, 
but  because  she,  in  her  dim  way, 
learned  the  law  of  its  growth,  and 
fulfilled  it. 

Certain  general  laws  govern  all 
plants.  The  necessity  of  sunlight, 
and  the  supply  of  moisture,  we  have 
considered.  Both  have  exceptions ; 
but,  concerning  these,  more  another 
time.  Next,  we  may  lay  it  down 
that  all  plants  must  have  fresh  air. 
Out  of  doors,  the  winds  attended  to  it. 
In  October  we  enclose  our  plants  in 
the  four  walls  of  our  rooms;  and,  were 
they  tight,  the  plants  and  inmates 
would  soon  die.  That  both  may  live, 
open  the  windows,  and  let  the  wind 
sweep  the  room.  But  it  is  cold  without, 
and  the  frost  will  destroy  the  plants. 
For  all  that,  we  must  have  the  fresh 


air,  and  we  must  regulate  it  so  as  to 
avoid  the  chill.  This  is  not  easy. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  amount  of  fresh  air  required : 
but  this  we  do  know ;  there  cannot  be 
too  much,  provided  it  is  warm.  We 
have  never  yet  heard  of  a  room  that 
was  too  well  ventilated. 

We  once  heard  a  physician  say  in 
the  cars  that  it  was  better  to  endure  a 
little  bad  air  than  to  sit  in  a  draught 
of  cold  air  from  an  open  window.  Of 
the  two  evils,  the  bad  air  is  the  least. 
For  plants,  air  saturated  with  poison- 
ous gas,  and  air  nearly  chilled  to 
freezing,  are  both  bad  ;  and  our  only 
course  is  to  steer  between  the  two. 
Have  the  fresh  air  at  all  costs  save  a 
lowered  temperature.  If  the  window 
open  an  inch  at  the  top,  chills  the 
room,  use  more  fuel,  but  keep  the  win- 
dow open.  To  open  the  windows  wide 
once  a  day  is  an  effectual  but  danger- 
ous way.  The  slight  crack  at  the  top 
is  far  better.  This  may  cost  an  extra 
ton  of  coal  per  winter,  which  is  of 
small  consequence.  It  will  save  many 
a  headache,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
flowers,  and  be  every  way  a  good  in- 
vestment. But  the  draught  blowing 
down  on  our  heads  ?  That  is  easily 
corrected  by  a  strip  of  board  placed  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  before 
the  opening.  A  current  of  air  is  not 
like  a  ball.  It  has  no  bounce  ;  and, 
when  directed  by  the  board  against 
the  ceiling,  it  will  spread  over  it  with- 
out striking  downward  in  disagreeable 
draughts. 

Lastly  is  the  law  of  cleanliness. 
No  plant  will  long  survive  dust  and 
dirt.  Water  will  correct  this;  and 
there  is  small  danger  that  the  plants 
will  be  too  clean.  This,  and  the  tem- 
perature, make  the  whole  matter. 

In  a  general  way,  these  are  the  laws 
of  plant-growth  when  in  a  flower-pot. 
It  must  have  sunlight,  water,  fresh 
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air,  an  even  temperature,  and  be  at  all 
times  clean.  There  is  no  mystery,  no 
science,  nor  deep  art,  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  common  folks.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  fixed  laws.  The  skilful 
gardener  is  the  one  who  knows  the  laws 
best,  and  is  the  most  ready  to  follow 
them. 

So  far,  we  have  supposed  the  house- 
garden  to  be  a  mere  row  of  plants  at 
an  ordinary  window  in  a  common  room. 
In  such  a  place  we  have  every  thing 
to  contend  with.  The  windows  are 
small,  the  gas  kills  the  air,  and  the 
dust  is  enough  to  choke  any  well-reg- 
ulated plant,  while  the  stove  or  fur- 
nace bakes  the  impure  atmosphere  to 
death.  In  the  greenhouse,  the  very 
roof  is  of  glass,  the  air  is  changed  oft- 
en, and  is  free  from  dust,  the  heat  is 
steady,  soft,  and  moist.  On  compar- 
ing the  two,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  plants  succeed  at  all  in 
our  houses. 

We  may  use  every  means  in  reach 
to  correct  these  things,  and  not  wholly 
succeed.  It  seems  to  us  a  far  better 
way  to  build  a  double  window.  The 
danger  to  the  plants  comes  from  with- 
out and  within.  If,  now,  there  is  glass 
on  both  sides,  we  escape  all  evils  save 
one,  and  imitate  the  greenhouse. 
Put  the  plants  in  the  space  between 
a  double  window,  and  have  some 
means  of  warming  it,  and  we  shall 
solve  the  whole  problem,  and  have  a 
real  house-garden.  This  idea  has 
already  been  adopted  extensively,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment. 
The  space  between  the  windows  may 
be  six  inches  or  six  feet.  The  wider 
the  better,  up  to  about  six  feet.  Be- 
yond this  size,  it  would  expand  into 
a  greenhouse  ;  and  that  is  too  expen- 
sive. We  are  now  in  search  of  suc- 
cess and  economy. 

Clustered    around  the   watch    fac- 
tory inWaltham,  Mass.,  is  a  village  of 


new  houses.  All  are  small,  and  main- 
ly occupied  by  the  factory  operatives, 
not  people  of  very  great  wealth.  In 
walking  though  the  painfully  new 
streets,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
great  number  of  such  window-conser- 
vatories, hanging  house-gardens,  at- 
tached to  the  dwellings.  Each  ap- 
pears to  be  well  filled  with  healthy, 
growing  plants;  and  together  they 
make  one  of  the  pleasantest  features 
of  this  somewhat  remarkable  village. 
In  the  new  parts  of  London,  and  other 
English  towns,  whole  blocks  of  houses 
may  be  seen  going  up,  each  provided 
with  iron-framed  projections  set  with 
glass,  before  one  or  more  windows. 
They  are  usually  about  two  feet  deep, 
with  a  curved  or  sloping  glass  roof, 
though  they  are  often  large  enough 
to  include  two  windows,  and  of  a 
variety  of  patterns.  It  is  plain  that 
the  ordinary  window  shuts  out  the 
dust,  and  a  moist,  clean  atmosphere 
can  be  always  maintained.  In  Eng- 
land there  seems  to  be  no  provision 
for  ventilation  beyond  opening  one  of 
the  squares  of  glass.  But  perhaps 
English  plants  are  like  English  people, 
and  "  wonder  why  the  Americans 
make  such  a  fuss  about  close  rooms." 
In  this  climate,  some  means  of  top 
ventilation  has  been  found  essential. 
Here  we  also  have  to  contend  against 
the  cold.  This  enclosed  garden  must 
be  warmed  by  a  register  from  the  fur- 
nace, a  gas-stove,  or  even  a  lamp  (both 
provided  with  suitable  chimneys),  or  a 
small  stove.  All  have  been  tried,  and 
found  to  answer.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  place  are  too  easily  seen  to  need 
pointing  out.  Here  almost  any  green- 
house plant  can  be  cultivated  with 
one-tenth  the  trouble,  and  certainly 
one  hundred  per  cent  increase  in 
flowers. 

CHARLES  BARNARD. 
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WILD  PLANTS  FOR  WINDOW-GAR- 
DENING. 

THERE  are  persons  who  always  suc- 
ceed in  having  their  windows  bright 
with  flowers  from  November  till  May. 
Some  of  these  belong  to  the  wonder- 
ful few  who  have  a  "  knack "  with 
plants.  Wherever  they  are,  they  sur- 
round themselves  with  plants  and 
flowers,  which  will  be  fresh  and  pros- 
perous in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

Some  others  succeed  because  the 
circumstances  are  favorable.  Their 
houses  are  not  heated  by  the  dry  heat 
of  a  furnace,  nor  lighted  by  gas, 
which  is  so  often  the  secret  enemy  of 
house-plants. 

And  others  yet,  who  have  money 
and  experience,  or  money  without  it, 
as  it  chances,  will  have  their  flourish- 
ing winter-garden. 

But  there  is  a  large  army  of  knack- 
less  and  inexperienced  ones,  who 
never  have  any  success.  They  fill  up 
their  windows,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  with  healthy  plants,  bought 
at  the  greenhouse,  or  potted  from 
the  garden.  They  love  the  plants, 
and  toil  for  them  with  an  energy 
that  deserves  success ;  but  their  gera- 
niums drop  their  leaves,  and  do  not 
bloom ;  the  heliotropes  blacken  and 
freeze ;  the  rose-bushes  become  spi- 
dery ;  the  bulbs  grow  all  to  leaves,  or 
else  bloom  "squatty,"  close  to  the 
ground ;  and  spring  finds  on  their 
window-seat  only  a  row  of  straggly 
invalids. 

Such  people  will  find  great  comfort 
if  they  can  have  courage  enough  to 
give  up  the  attempt  with  the  common 
line  of  window-plants,  and  try  wild 
plants.  Or  if,  with  the  unfading 
hope  which  belongs  to  their  class, 
they  do  not  quite  like  to  do  that,  let 
them  add  a  box  of  wild  plants  to  their 
collection.  It  will  not  give  the  bright 
bloom  of  the  successful  winter  flower- 


ing plants ;  but  it  will  give  healthy 
foliage,  and  some  flowers ;  and  there 
will  be  a  daily  interest  in  searching 
for  the  little  young  plants  which  will 
constantly  appear. 

Any  one  who  lives  within  reach  of 
woods  or  fields  can,  with  little  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  fit  up  their  win- 
dows with  fern  boxes  and  baskets, 
which  are  almost  certain  to  be  green 
and  healthy  the  winter  through. 
The  earlier  such  boxes  are  started 
the  better;  but  it  will  not  be  too  late 
even  if  delayed  till  the  middle  of 
November. 

Among  the  simplest  of  these  win- 
dow decorations  is  the  wooden  bowl. 
Buy  at  any  house-furnishing  shop,  or 
at  the  grocer's,  a  common  wooden 
butter-bowl.  They  come  in  nests  :  so 
that  you  can  choose  the  size  you  like. 
Put  the  bowl  in  soak  for  some  hours, 
so  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  water ;  and  then  let  it  dry 
slowly.  This  is  to  prevent  its  crack- 
ing during  the  winter.  If  you  like, 
you  can  paint  the  outside  of  the  bowl. 
Green  is  not  a  good  color  to  choose, 
as  it  makes  the  foliage  look  dull  and 
rusty  in  contrast.  Some  gray  or 
brown  color  is  better. 

Lichens  make  a  very  pretty  cover- 
ing for  the  bowl.  Old  wooden  fences 
furnish  the  best  lichens,  though  they 
can  often  be  got  from  rocks.  Cover 
the  bowl  with  a  thick  coating  of  glue, 
and  then  stick  the  lichens  on.  The 
work  is  a  little  fussy,  and,  through  the 
winter,  the  lichens  are  apt  to  peel  off, 
as  the  water  will  penetrate  the  wood, 
and  soften  the  glue.  But  the  bowl 
will  look  very  pretty,  and,  perhaps, 
repay  the  trouble.  Other  ways  of 
ornamenting  the  bowl  will  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  ;  or  it  may  be 
left  as  it  is :  the  plants  will  somewhat 
cover  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  shows 
but  little. 
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When  the  bowl  is  dried  after  its 
soaking,  bore  two  or  three  gimlet 
holes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and 
it  is  ready  for  the  earth.  The  earth 
can  be  bought  at  a  florist's,  —  such 
earth  as  they  use  for  ferns,  mixed 
with  a  little  good  garden-soil.  The 
florist  will  mix  it  for  you,  and  sell 
you  the  few  quarts  that  you  need. 
Better  than  this,  when  you  go  to  the 
fields  or  woods  for  your  plants,  you 
can  dig  enough  of  the  native  earth  to 
fill  the  bowl,  though  it  will  be  a 
heavy  load  to  bring  home.  Before 
putting  the  earth  into  the  bowl,  you 
must  put  into  the  bottom  two  or 
three  pieces  of  broken  flower-pot. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  earth  from  set- 
tling down,  and  covering  up  the 
drainage -holes.  Now  fill  the  bowl 
with  the  earth  ;  and  there  only  re- 
mains the  pleasant  toil  of  getting  the 
plants. 

For  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  wild  plants  by  name,  this  gen- 
eral direction  may  be  given :  Take 
basket  and  trowel,  and  go  into  the 
fields  or  woods,  and  search  round  for 
any  of  the  small  plants  and  ferns 

at  look  pretty  to  you.  Dig  them 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  their  own 
earth  around  them,  getting  as  many 
different  kinds  as  possible.  Carry 
these  home,  and  set  them  out  in  the 
bowl.  Set  the  tallest  ones  in  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  ones  around 
the  edge.  Fill  the  bowl  as  full  as 
you  can,  setting  the  plants  so  close 
together,  if  possible,  as  to  hide  all 
the  earth,  and  give  the  appearance 
of  one  large  sod  of  various  plants. 
After  the  plants  are  set  out,  give 
them  a  thorough  watering,  and  keep 
the  bowl  for  a  week  or  so  where  the 
sun  will  not  strike  it,  watering  it 
daily.  If  you  have  brought  home 
more  plants  than  enough  to  fill  -the 
bowl,  it  will  be  well  to  set  them  out 


in  some  old  box,  or  in  some  shady 
part  of  the  garden,  if  the  weather  is 
not  very  cold.  They  will  be  useful 
to  replace  any  that  may  die  in  the 
bowl.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  two, 
replace  any  that  do  not  look  fresh 
in  the  bowl;  and  it  may  then  be 
set  where  it  will  get  a  few  hours  of 
sun.  In  another  week,  it  may  be 
put  where  you  choose. 

The  plants,  if  well  watered,  will 
do  well  in  any  window,  sunny  or 
shady ;  and  they  will  bear  almost  any 
degree  of  heat  or  cold.  The  earth  in 
such  a  box  has  frozen  without  injur- 
ing the  plants ;  and  the}7  have  also 
stood  the  furnace-heat  of  a  parlor. 
They  will  grow  most  freely  in  a  win- 
dow where  they  have  four  or  five 
hours'  sun.  They  must  be  watered 
thoroughly,  every  day,  from  a  sprink- 
ling watering-pot,  the  earth  never  be- 
ing allowed  to  get  dry.  A  fountain 
syringe  is  excellent  for  watering 
them,  as  well  as  other  plants.  The 
bowl  should  be  turned  every  day,  so 
that  all  sides  of  it  may  get  the  light 
and  sun  equally. 

If  you  wish  for  something  more 
ornamental  than  a  bowl,  you  can  buy 
any  of  the  fancy  boxes  or  baskets 
that  are  sold  for  plants.  Bulb-tables, 
also,  are  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
A  common  pine  box  fitted  to  your 
window,  lined  with  zinc,  arid  orna- 
mented with  rustic  woodwork,  or  sim- 
ply painted,  is  pretty  when  well  filled 
with  plants. 

The  choice  of  plants  for  such  a  box 
will  vary  with  one's  locality.  Most 
of  the  native  ferns  would  probably  do 
well.  The  smaller  or  larger  kinds 
must  be  chosen  according  to  the  size 
of  the  box  or  basket.  The  common 
polypodium  is  a  good  fern  for  such 
boxes  on  account  of  its  evergreen 
leaves,  though  it  is  not  so  graceful  as 
some  of  the  others.  The  ferns  should 
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be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  box, 
so  that  the  plants  which  need  more 
sun  can  have  the  edges.  Houstonia 
is  a  perfect  little  plant  to  edge  the 
box  with.  If  care  is  taken  to  select 
budded  plants,  they  will  soon  begin 
to  bloom,  and  continue  in  bloom  all 
winter.  Wild  strawberry  also,  and 
five-finger,  are  good  plants  for  the 
front  of  the  box.  Herb  Robert,  with 
its  pretty  foliage  and  its  pink  blos- 
soms, is  a  very  profuse  bloomer. 
Wild  •  columbine  will  bloom  towards 
the  end  of  the  winter.  Tiarella  and 
mitella,  if  one  can  get  them,  are  good 
winter  bloomers.  Krigia,  with  orange- 
colored  flowers,  like  little  dandelions, 
will  bloom,  but  is  not  very  desirable, 
as  the  flowers  shut  up  when  the  sun 
is  not  on  them.  The  pedate  violet  is 
to  be  chosen  for  its  foliage  ;  also 
cleavers,  and  a  kind  of  cress  which  is 
green  as  late  as  November,  found  in 
wet  places,  spreading  its  leaves  close 
to  the  ground.  Gold-thread  has  a 
bright,  shining  leaf,  which  gives 


variety  to  the  foliage ;  and  one  of  the 
low  speedwells  is  very  useful  for  cov- 
ering the  ground.  Linnsea  will  do 
pretty  well ;  but  it  does  not  like  to  be 
crowded,  and  it  will  do  better  in  a 
box  by  itself. 

These  are  only  a  few  common 
plants  which  have  been  tried  with 
success ;  but  probably  there  are  many 
others  which  will  do  equally  well.  A 
great  charm  in  this  wild-plant  gar- 
dening is  the  chance  it  gives  for  ex- 
periment and  discovery.  Plants  put 
in  for  trial  will  often  prove  of  great 
value,  either  for  foliage  or  blossoms ; 
and  little  seeds  which  were  hidden  in 
the  sods  will  start  up,  and  grow  with 
the  fresh  green  of  spring. 

When  summer  comes,  the  plants 
can  be  taken  from  the  box,  and  set 
out  on  a  "  rockery  "  in  the  garden  or 
in  some  shady  corner ;  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  take  up  again  in  the 
fall.  T. 

BOSTON,  Sept.  2, 1872. 


[NOTE.—  Careless  critics  have  asserted  that  Mr.  Hale  is  the  author  of  the  important  paper  entitled 
"  Person  and  President  "  in  the  September  number,  which  has  attracted  such  wide  attention.  Mr. 
Hale  cannot  assume  such  credit,  —  and  it  is  proper  that  we  should  state  that  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  paper.] 
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"  The  Old  was  a  system  in  which  men  remembered,  and  the  New  is  a  system  in  which  they  aspire." 

H.  W.  BELCHER. 

"  I  HAVE  a  letter  from  our.friend  A.  expressing  his  grief  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  presidential  election  as  we  do.  In 
September  we  had  another  from  B.,  whom  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  heard  of  two  other  people  who  had  the  same  regret ;  and  I  saw 
the  two  letters  where  you  left  them  for  me.  Curiously  enough,  all 
four  of  these  critics  held  conclusions  opposite  to  ours  on  the  presi- 
dential question.  I  have  not  yet  learned  that  any  of  the  persons 
who  agreed  with  us  in  that,  thought  the  discussion  of  it  was  out  of 
place." 

44  No,  no :  I  never  thought  that  they  would  disapprove  these  arti- 
cles. To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  expected  that  they  would  be  much 
liked  by  people  on  the  other  side.  When  they  were  prepared  and 
printed,  there  were  a  good  many  people  on  neither  side  who  needed 
instruction  ;  and  I  printed  the  papers  for  them." 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Blaine,  Senator 
Patterson  and  Senator  Wilson,  were  too  much  occupied  to  send  us 
their  articles  also,  as  we  hoped.  We  would  have  strained  a  point  in 
postage,  and  ordered  in  an  extra  sheet  or  two  for  them." 

"  Well,  why  in  the  world  should  anybody  have  thought  that  '  OLD 
AND  NEW  '  would  not  express  an  opinion  in  the  canvass  ?  Pray,  is 
there  any  other  subject  on  which  we  have  not  expressed  opinions,  or 
permitted  our  correspondents  to  express  them  ?  " 

44  Certainly :  there  are  many  subjects.     We  never  expressed  our 

•         Entered  according  to  Act  ot  Congress,  in  the  year  1872.  by  tl»j  I'KOPKIKTOKS  OF  OLO  AMD  NBW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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opinion  as  between  polonaises  and  overskirts,  or  between  paletots  and 
dolmars." 

"  Fudge  !  Was  there  ever  a  subject  of  one-tenth  the  importance 
of  this  on  which  our  pages  have  not  expressed  a  judicial  opin- 
ion ?  " 

"  Now  your  question  is  sensible.  I  trust  there  is  not :  I  should 
expect  to  be  impeached  at  the  next  proprietors'  meeting  if  there 
were.  The  magazine  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  discussing, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  training,  all  Life  in  America,  and  of  accus- 
toming our  readers  to  look  at  all  subjects  under  the  light  of  princi- 
ples, or,  if  you  please,  of  ideas." 

"  It  was  to  be,  as  I  always  say,  '  a  magazine  with  a  purpose.'  I 
wish  you  would  take  that  for  its  second  title." 

"  You  have  told  us  so  before.  But  we  never  chose  to  take  that 
title,  because  it  sounds  presumptuous.  When  we  call  4  OLD  AND 
NEW  '  '  The  People's  Magazine,'  we  call  it  so  because  it  is  open  to 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects  which  affect  the  People's  Life." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  who  sat  by  knitting  on 
that  eternal  blue  stocking.  "  But  you  all  know  that  people  expect  no 
such  thing  in  a  monthly  magazine  ;  and  that,  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  there  were  hundreds  of  nice  people  who  groaned  when  they 
saw  twelve  good  pages  taken  up  with  4  nothing  but  politics.' ' 

"  That  was  because  Mr. would  not  let  us  use  his  name.     If  I 

could  have  said, 4  By  the  author  of ,'  when  I  made  up  the  cover, 

these  unknown  hundreds  would  have  bitten  quick  and  hard.  Still, 
I  grant  what  you  say.  The  monthly  magazine  generally  does  attempt 
to  amuse  or  entertain,  and  does  all  it  professes  when  it  amuses  or 
entertains.  But  we,  from  the  first  prospectus  which  we  published 
till  now,  have  declared,  that  besides  amusing,  and  besides  entertain- 
ing, we  meant,  if  we  could,  to  improve  the  personal,  the  social,  and 
the  national  Life  of  America.  We  knew  we  had  not  much  power 
that  way ;  but  what  we  had  we  meant  to  use." 

"  Still,  you  see,  there  are  four  people  (and  you  admit  that  one  of 
them  is  a  man  of  sense)  who  think  you  could  have  done  this  without 
what  people  call  a  political  article.  I  don't  doubt  there  are  many 
other  people  who  tliink  so." 

"  Nor  do  I.  But  that  makes  no  difference  so  long  as  we  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  all  such  misconceptions,  like 
the  kindred  notion  that  the  pulpit  can  get  along  without  discussing 
politics,  belong  to  Old- World  habits, — to  the  system,  as  Beecher 
says,  where  men  remember.  Now,  ours  is  the  system  where  they 
aspire.  This  notion  comes  from  the  Old- World  idea  that  politics  is 
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the  trade  of  one  class,  preaching  the  trade  of  another,  literature  of 
another,  and  criticism  of  another ;  and  that  each  class  should,  as  the 
catechism  says,  do  its  duty  '  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  them.'  Granting  this,  it  was  as  impertinent  in 
the  old  country  for  men  of  letters  to  interfere  with  politics  as  it  was 
for  a  bishop  to  vote  against  the  ministers." 

"  Or,  as  the  Dutch  governor  said,  for  a  cobbler  to  mend  watches." 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  that  heresy  lingers  in  America  to  this  hour. 
What  is  worse,  the  rule,  or  the  prejudice,  is  made  to  work  the  other 
way.  I  remember  a  distinguished  New- York  politician  who  said  in 
talk  that  the  clergy  were  bound  to  be  silent  about  political  affairs 
they  do  not  like,  because,  as  he  said,  they  expected  the  laymen  to  be 
silent  on  matters  of  religion  they  do  not  understand.  4 1  am  expected, 
you  see,  to  hold  my  tongue  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  I 
do :  let  him  do  his  part,  and  hold  his  tongue  about  the  Nebraska 
bill.'  For  this  was  in  those  days.  But  all  this  belongs  to  antedilu- 
vian times.  Such  men  do  not,  in  the  least,  know  what  country  they 
are  living  in." 

"  No,  indeed.  And  I  suppose  that  our  journal  has  no  more  impor- 
tant business  than  to  teach  them  ;  to  show  that  each  child  of  God  is 
king  and  priest,  —  king  as  much  as  he  is  priest.  In  other  words,  each 
man  has  a  vital  and  organic  connection  with  the  government  into 
which  he  was  born,  and  must  lend  a  hand  in  it,  speak  his  word  in  it, 
and  give  his  vote  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  in  vital  and  organic 
connection  with  the  Christian  Church  into  which,  also,  he  is  born. 
At  his  peril,  he  must  lend  a  hand  in  it,  speak  his  word  in  it,  and  give 
his  vote  in  it.  For  him  to  refuse  to  act  in  the  Church  because  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  State,  or  for  him  to  refuse  to  act  in  the 
State  because  he  has  duties  in  the  Church,  is  as  if  Max  there  should 
refuse  to  eat  his  bread  because  he  had  drunk  his  water,  or  refu&e  to' 
drink  his  water  because  he  had  eaten  his  bread." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  more  absurd  and  more  wicked." 

44  What  is  that?" 

*'  It  is  Fitz-Altamont's  indifference,  or  Flora  MacFlimsey's  igno- 
rance. '  Ah,  dear,  no  !  ah,  dear  !  Ye  don't  s'pose  I  care  for  this  dirty 
politics,  do  ye  ?  Ah,  no  !  I've  taken  my  passage  for  Havre,  ah  ! 
"  Ville  de  Leon,"  ye  know.  Ah  !  I  can't  stand  all  this  dirty  stuff,  ye 
know.'  And  so  he  sneaks  off  to  drink  French  wines  instead  of  Ken- 
tucky whiskey,  and  to  leave  you  and  me  to  earn  the  rents  and  divi- 
dends which  Cisco  and  Cooke  will  remit  to  him." 

"  Two  men  I  loathe,  and  no  third.  First,  the  huckstering  trades- 
man who  unites  in  naming  a  ticket  with  the  men  whose  principles  he 
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despises,  so  that  he  may  obtain  a  clerkship,  or  may  plunder  the 
treasury. 

"  A  second  man  I  loathe,  and  with  disgust  more  Stygian.  It  is  the 
man-parasite,  who  eats  the  bread  which  others  have  planted,  and 
drinks  the  wine  from  other  men's  vintages.  He  adorns  himself  with 
garments  which  other  men  wore,  and  lifts  himself  from  his  native 
mud  in  shoes  which  other  men  made.  He  speaks  in  other  men's 
words  ;  for  he  never  knew  the  luxury  of  a  conviction.  He  sneers  at 
other  men's  energy  ;  for  he  does  not  know  what  a  purpose  is,  or  am- 
bition. When  his  country  needs  a  soldier,  he  is  looking  at  a  ballet- 
dancer  in  Vienna  ;  and,  when  she  needs  a  vote,  it  proves  that  politics 
are  exercise  too  rugged  for  such  a  popinjay. 

"  I  loathe  no  third  as  I  loathe  these  two. 

"  And  to  come  back  to  the  magazine.  If  it  is  to  lead  American  life 
even  by  a  hair's-breadth,  nay,  if  it  is  even  to  reflect  it  so  that  any- 
body knows  the  reflection,  each  essay,  each  poem,  each  story,  each 
narrative,  and  each  criticism,  must  show  or  hint  that  each  reader  is 
not  alone,  and  cannot  be  alone.  Each  reader  is  linked  in  with  the 
rest,  and  must  live  for  them,  work  with  them,  enjoy  with  them,  and 
suffer  with  them,  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  Church  and  a  free 
State." 
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BY  EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JABEZ  urged  again  his  suggestion 
that  the  wind  would  die  away  as  the 
sun  went  down.  And  then,  speaking 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  Oscar  an- 
swered, "  I  think  it  will ;  and  you  had 
better  take  the  boat  back  now.  I 
shall  not  go  with  you.  Mr.  Rising 
wants  me  to  buy  some  spokes  and 
some  seasoned  ash ;  and  I  shall  see  if 
I  cannot  find  it  here."  And  he 
turned  to  Ruth,  as  innocently  as  if 
she  had  been  a  lumber-merchant 
sticking  planks  in  his  yard,  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  any  of  the  people 
on  the  island  had  ever  cut  and  shaved 
spokes  for  carriage-builders. 

That  will  do,  Oscar.  With  that 
decision  and  readiness  your  chances 
for  this  world's  successes  are  not  bad. 
Jabez,  you  may  go.  The  reader  may 
imagine  Jabez  departing,  and  will  not 
be  troubled  to  attend  to  him  again. 

Ruth  was  not  uninformed  about 
spokes  or  ash-timber.  At  Manitowoc, 
which  is  a  settlement  on  the  main- 
land, her  uncles  had  once  and  again 
taken  orders  for  seasoned  wood  for 
wheelwrights  and  carriage-builders. 
And  Ruth  simply  launched  out  into 
details  of  what  the  island  could  and 
could  not  do;  as  to  which  the  reader 
of  these  lines  need  not  be  instructed. 
For  the  more  important  detail,  it  was 
evident  that  Oscar  must  wait  until 
her  cousin  came  home. 

And  he  waited.  And,  from  spokes 
and  ashen  whiffle-trees,  the  conversa- 
tion drifted  round  again  not  unnatu- 
rally to  his  little  voyage  in  the  boat; 
to  his  bigger  voyage  in  "  The  Susan ; " 
to  bigger  voyages  yet  in  one  and 


another  steamer ;  and  to  the  biggest 
voyage  of  all,  from  Hamburg  to  New 
York,  when  he  was  only  a  boy.  And 
so  he  came  to  tell  of  fiords  and  moun- 
tain-climbing in  his  own  home;  of 
wild,  exciting  skat  ing-parties  in  win- 
ter, which  he  could  just  remember; 
and,  again,  how  once,  when  he  first 
went  away  from  his  own  home,  his 
uncle  took  him  up,  far  up,  on  the 
northern  coast,  and,  night  and  morn- 
ing, they  saw  sunrise  and  sunset  at 
the  same  time.  How  he  made  friends 
with  the  little  troops  of  Laplanders, 
he  told ;  and  how  one  of  them  gave 
him  a  reindeer  for  his  own,  and  how 
wretched  he  was  with  the  present. 
He  made  Ruth  and  the  listening  chil- 
dren, who  had  quite  outstaid  their 
bed-time,  laugh  heartily  with  this 
misadventure. 

Not  that  all  this  narrative  of  the 
lively  boy  was  one  steady  lecture  or 
unbroken  yarn.  Quick  and  almost 
dramatic  as  he  was  in  the  vigor  and 
animation  with  which  he  presented  to 
her  again  the  scenes  he  had  passed 
through,  he  startled  Ruth,  who  was 
sometimes  so  shy  and  quiet,  into  an 
animation  and  freedom  which  after- 
wards surprised  herself;  and,  without 
knowing  it,  she  was  capping  stories- 
with  him,  and  trumping  the  leading- 
tales  in  his  narratives.  For  a  demurs 
little  Schoolmistress  on  a  Manito  she 
had  had  her  share  of  adventure  too. 
Poor  child !  she  remembered  neither 
father  nor  mother;  and  when  Oscar 
once,  without  pausing,  hurried  by  an 
allusion  to  his  mother's  death,  as  if  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of  it, 
her  great  eyes  brimmed  full  of  tears, 
without  her  saying  one  word,  but  not 
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without  his  knowing  the  sympathy. 
Her  voyages  had  been  lake-voyages 
and  canal-voyages,  and  one  long  voy- 
age on  the  Mississippi.     But  she  had, 
with  one  and  another  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  as  she  was  forwarded  by  one  aunt 
and   another  to  some  third   aunt  or 
fourth  uncle,  made  many  weird  and 
}ueer  expeditions  through  the  forest. 
She  had  slept  in  wagons,  and  under 
wagons,  and  under  tents,  and  at  open 
camp-fires.     And  Oscar  soon    noted, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  her  undisguised 
curiosity  as  to  the  manner  of  life  in 
detail  which  people  led  at  such  great 
centres  as  Milwaukie  and  Detroit,  to 
her  the  cabin  in  which  they  were  at 
the  Little  Manito,  which,  even  to  him, 
was  primitive  in  its  simplicity,  seemed 
an  advance  in  comfort  on  much  of  the 
home-life  that  she  had  been  used  to. 
She  understood  its  full  capacities,  and 
knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
And   tales   of    camp -life,    and   of 
slow  emigrant  journeys  over  corduroy- 
roads,  or  mere  lumber-roads,  over  on 
the  mainland,  led  to  talk  about   the 
forests    and   forest   growth,  and   the 
prairies  and  prairie  wonders.     Each 
of    these   two   had   been   thrown   in 
childhood    much    on   themselves    for 
their  childish    amusements.     And  it 
would   be  hard  to  tell  which  of  the 
two  knew  most,  or  talked  with   most 
glee,  of  the  way  in  which  they  had 
hunted  bird,  beast,  and  butterfly ;  of 
the  tramps  they  had  made  for  berries 
and  nuts,  and  varieties  of  barks  and 
roots  savory  to  the  tooth  of  childhood, 
and  of  other  triumphs  of  a  gypsy  ca- 
reer.    And  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  that  either  had  done  which 
the  other  had  not  done.     When  Os- 
car, with  infinite  detail  and  infinite 
fun,  told  of  a  certain  trap,  which,  day 
by  day,  he  had  watched  in  his  deter- 
mination to  catch  a  particular  flying- 
squirrel  when   he  was  only  a   child, 


Ruth  Cottam  fairly  started,  and  she 
said,  "  Are  you  a  witch  ?  That  is  ex- 
actly the  story  I  was  going  to  tell  to 
you." 

It  was  then  that  she  noticed  how 
late  it  was ;  and  that,  under  the  pre- 
text of  amusing  the  children  by  tell- 
ing them  stories,  they  had  been  really 
rehearsing,  each  to  other,  their  own 
biographies.  Short  exhortations  and 
short  farewells  sent  the  children  up 
the  ladder  by  which  they  climbed  to 
bed ;  and  once  more  Oscar  alluded  to 
his  remaining  business  on  the  island, 
and  they  wondered  when  her  cousin 
would  return. 

At  the  moment,  his  tall,  stout  figure 
darkened  the  light  space  left  in  the 
sky  between  the  trees ;  and  in  a  mi- 
nute more  he  had  joined  them.  He 
gave  Oscar  a  cordial  welcome;  whis- 
pered a  minute  with  Euth  as  to  the 
best  way  to  find  the  young  man  lodg- 
ing for  the  night;  and,  having  solved 
this  question,  proposed  to  him  that 
they  should  go  together  to  the  next 
cabin,  where  he  knew  the  Widow 
Mulligan  would  be  glad  to  entertain 
him.  "  We  are  rough  folks  here,"  he 
said ;  "  but  we  will  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can.  You'd  better 
come  over  here  for  your  breakfast, 
and  then  we  can  talk  about  the 
spokes.  Did  you  say  you  wanted  ash 
for  fills?"  And  so  Oscar  left  ro- 
mance and  beauty  and  youth,  and  re- 
tired, talking  of  the  strength  "and 
seasoning  which  time  gives  to  timber. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  this  story  to 
go  into  the  detail  of  the  market  for 
hard-wood  in  the  forests  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  We  may  pass  by 
the  success  and  the  failure  of  Oscar's 
negotiations  for  spokes  and  for  thills, 
only  remarking  that  they  were  not 
futile. 

The  Widow  Mulligan  gave  Oscar  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  a  shake-down  ou 
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the  floor,  and  a  heavy  comforter  with 
which  to  keep  himself  warm.  Youth, 
and  the  fatigue  and  adventure  of  his 
varied  day,  did  the  rest;  and  an  unbro- 
ken sleep  of  eight  hours  parted  Oscar's 
first  and  second  visits  to  Shadrach 
Turner's  cabin.  No  !  not  one  dream. 
Not  one  vision  of  pretty  Ruth  Cot- 
tarn.  It  was  as  if  she  had  no  brown 
hair,  no  long  eye-lashes,  no  dark-blue 
eyes  deep  set,  no  puzzled  smile,  no 
rounded  cheek,  at  once  pink  and 
brown  :  it  was  as  if  Oscar  had  not 
thought  her  face,  as  she  listened  to 


just  as  she  happened  to  be  after  she 
had  cleaned  up  after  dinner,  and  then 
taken  the  Jittle  children,  as  by  prom- 
ise long  before  exacted,  througli  the 
Burkes'  wood-road  to  the  shore.  For 
my  part,  then  or  now,  I  would  as  glad- 
ly see  Ruth  at  any  moment  just  as  she 
was,  as  with  any  decorations  which  her 
little  trunk  then,  or  her  upper  bureau- 
drawer  now,  might  provide.  But 
Ruth  was  not  quite  of  my  mind  ;  nay, 
perhaps  is  not  at  this  moment.  And 
when  the  Widow  Mulligan's  bird  of 
morning  cried  cockalooliloo,  and  so 


him,  the  most  charming  revelation  of  challenged  Shadrach  Turner's  to  cry 
possible  beauty.  Recovered  himself  cockadoodledoo,  they  had  not  wakened 
with  the  coverlet  that  was  given  him. 
In  his  mother's  language  he  said 


the  prayer  his   mother  taught  him, 


Ruth.  They  had  found  her  just  tying 
up  her  bonny  brown  hair  with  her 
bonny  blue-  ribbon;  just  turning  to 


Vor  Fader,"  to  the  end :  and  then    judge  the  work  of  Hiram  and  'Lonzo, 


m  a  moment  the  gates  were  closed 
on  him,  till,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  Widow 
Mulligan's  cock-a-loo-loo  welcomed 
the  day,  and  Oscar  sprang  up  to 
consciousness  ;  to  the  cold  water 
which  he  drew  for  himself  by  her 
long  well-sweep  from  her  well ;  to  life, 
and  to  the  joy  of  life.  For  Oscar  was 
young  and  brave  and  true,  and  knew 
how  to  live  his  utmost  in  to-day. 

.Shadrach  Turner  had  bidden  him 
come  to  breakfast;  and,  to  break- 
fast where  IJuth  presided,  I  am  afraid 
Oscar  would  have  gone  even  had  he 
not  been  bidden.  And  Ruth  gave 
him  a  welcome  so  pretty  !  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  contrast  it  with  his 
experience  of  the  morning  before  at 
Abner  Good's.  I  think  Ruth  had 
slept  well  too.  She  never  told  me. 
But  they  were  all  young  and  all  happy, 
and  the  log-cabins  gave  little  chance 
for  carbonic  acid.  So  I  think  Ruth 
slept  well.  And  how  was  she  dressed  ? 
Dear  Lily,  I  shall  not  tell  you.  Only 
this  I  know,  —  that,  on  the  beach,  the 
young  men  had  caught  her  the  day 


who  had  been  starting  her  fire,  and  of 
Cecilia  Susan,  who  was  setting  the 
table,  this  time  in-doors.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  Ruth  was  in  full  line  of 
battle,  as  with  these  unsubsidized  al- 
lies, her  faithful  liegemen  and  damsel, 
she  "  got  breakfast  :  "  and,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  mistress  of  the  position, 
she  was  wholly  at  ease  when  Master 
Oscar  appeared  ;  though  she  blushed, 
as  I  believe  she  always  did  when  she 
spoke  to  anybody,  and  wondered 
whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to 
give  him  her  hand. 

"  The  boys  are  too  early  for  me," 
said  Oscar.  "Mrs.  Mulligan  let  me 
draw  her  water,  and  I  brought  Mrs. 
Good  one  of  her  buckets  full  yester- 
day; but  I  see  you  want  no  extra 
water-men  here." 

No  :  the  boys  declared  that  all  that 
Ruth  wanted  done  they  could  and 
would  do.  Titus,  in  an  aside  which 
was  at  once  sheepish  and  proud,  told 
Oscar  that  they  washed  the  dishes. 

"  They  are  real  good  boys,"  said 
Ruth  proudly  ;  "  and  they  have  got  a 


before  just  as  she  was;  which  means    real  good  sister  too,"  she  added  careful- 
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ly,  in  her  determination  that  Cecilia 
should  not  be  pained.  "  There  never 
was  a  home  where  there  was.  less  .quar- 
relling and  more  work,  and  more  good 
times  too,  I  believe,  Hiram." 

And  Hiram  said  rather  clumsily 
that  it  was  so ;  and  could  not  be  re- 
pressed when  he  chose  to  add  that  it 
was  all  because  Ruth  had  come  to 
take  care  of  them.  All  this  time  he 
went  on  in  the  preparations,  which 
she  supervised  rather  than  conducted, 
for  breakfast.  And  to  this  mutual 
admiration  Shadrach  Turner  entered, 
coming  in  with  Kreuzer  from  the 
humble  slab'-barn  where  they  had  been 
pitching  down  the  breakfast  for  the 
cattle,  and  preparing  for  them  their 
substitute  for  hot  coffee.  Turner 
with  his  voice,  a^id  Kreuzer  silently, 
bade  the  young  man  good-morning : 
and  they  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and 
to  the  renewed  discussion  of  whiffle- 
trees,  thills,  and  spokes,  of  ash  and 
hickory  ;  and  not  only  of  the  qualities 
•  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  qualities  of 
the  men,  who,  it  was  supposed,  could 
furnish  it.  Once  and  again  Turner 
appealed  to  Ruth  in  this  talk,  as  if, 
in  her  dealings  with  school-committee- 
men  and  fathers,  she  might  have 
taken  the  measure  of  some  of  the  new- 
comers on  the  South  Point,  as  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  do;  and  Oscar 
found,  that,  in  her  rambles  with  the 
children,  Ruth  knew  the  various  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  the  island  quite 
as  well  as  her  cousin  did. 

Oscar  was  not  new  to  log-cabin 
life.  But  he  had,  in  person,  seen  it 
only  in  the  old  Norwegian  forms,  as 
his  father,  and  his  father's  friends, 
transferred  them  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.  The  Norwegian  at  home 
lives  in  wooden  houses  as  does  the 
American  settler.  His  log-cabin  in 
Norway  looks,  to  the  eye  unaccus- 
tomed to  it.  exactly  like  the  log-cabin 


of  a  Western  pioneer.  Once  and  again, 
in  the  broken  life  of  his  boyhood,  Os- 
car had  made  his  home  in  such  a 
cabin.  But  there  are  details  that 
were  new  to  Oscar.  As  he  turned  to 
Ruth  to  hear  some  story  by  which  she 
illustrated  the  character  of  an  old 
fisherman  at  the  South  Point,  he  saw 
that  Master  Titus's  eyes  were  grow- 
ing round  with  satisfaction ;  and  in 
a  moment  more  he  saw  the  reason, 
which  had  been  screened  from  him 
till  now.  He  knew  that  Cecilia  was 
busy  at  the  fire  behind  him ;  but  he 
had  not  heeded  the  sound  there.  The 
enlargement  of  Titus's  eyes  was  some 
signal  that  her  preparations  were 
ended.  In  a  moment  more,  there  fell 
before  Oscar's  astonished  gaze  some- 
thing upon  the  empty  platter  before 
him,  which  he  saw  was  what  in  De- 
troit they  called  a  flapjack.  With  a 
ready  and  skilful  hand,  Cecilia  had 
whirled  this  from  her  griddle  with 
such  precision  that  it  flew  through 
the  air,  over  his  head,  upon  the  dish 
which  lay  ready  for  it.  With  all  Os- 
car's savoir  faire,  which  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  come  naturally  to  him,  he 
found  it  difficult  not  to  start  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  fall.  The  children, 
and  the  rest,  however,  all  took  it  as 
matter  of  course.  Another  followed, 
and  another.  They  were  removed  to 
one  and  another  plate  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  they  fell.  A  rapid  consump- 
tion of  this  manna  from  heaven,  as, 
when  it  fell,  it  seemed  to  Oscar,  re-en- 
forced by  the  presence  of  wild  rasp- 
berry, which  is  one  of  the  native 
dishes  of  these  regions,  and  the  ma'ple- 
sugar,  which  takes  the  place  of  all 
other  sugar,  closed  the  morning  meal. 
Then  followed  a  day  which  Oscar 
always  looked  back  upon  as  a  day  of 
singular  and  blessed  good  fortune. 
Turner  gave  him  all  the  information 
he  could  about  men  with  whom  it  was 
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well  to  discuss  hard-wood.  But  Turner 
himself  could  give  nothing  more. 
He  must  use  every  hour  of  the  day 
with  a  party  of  men  who  were  at 
work  in  repairs  on  the  steamboat- 
wharf;  and  the  boat  down  the  lake 
from  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  was  due 
that  afternoon.  Before  she  came,  the 
wharf  must  be  ready.  The  boats,  as 
has  been  already  said,  were  then 
accustomed  to  stop  for  wood  at  the 
'island.  But  Turner  intimated  to 
Ruth,  very  readily,  that  all  Oscar 
would  need  was  guidance  to  one  and 
another  of  the  outlying  points  of  the 
island,  where  he  could  see  one  and 
another  of  those  men  of  whom  he  had 
been  telling.  For  means  of  commu- 
nication, the  island  had  little  to  boast ; 
but  such  as  there  was  was  placed  at 
Oscar's  disposal :  and  so  it  was  that 
he  spen<-  most  of  that  September  day 
threading  the  woodlands  of  the  Little 
Manito,  with  this  young  girl  for  a 
guide,  yesterday  such  a  stranger,  and 
to-day  one  of  the  oldest  and  nearest 
of  his  friends.  ' 

There  was  resemblance  enough  in 
their  history  to  compel  each  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  other,  as,  indeed, 
each  understood  the  other  when  words 
were  only  half  spoken.  Each  of  them, 
though  each  was  so  young,  had  'seen 
a  mother  die,  and  a  father.  Each  of 
them,  almost -from  childhood,  had  been 
without  a  fixed  home.  Each  of  them 
had  known  what  it  was  to  gnaw  very 
close  to  the  bone.  And,  again,  each 
of  them  was  now  in  comparative  com- 
fort, in  what  each  thought  luxury, 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  a 
loyal,  manly  friend.  And  then  ap- 
peared the  inevitable  distinction.  Os- 
car's ambition,  though  it  hardly 
expressed  itself  in  words,  was  the 
wish,  if  only  he  might  work  it  out, 
that  he  might  be  independent  in 
fortune  and  position,  so  that  he  could 


take   care   of  Mr.  Jasper,  and  keep 
Mr.  Jasper  from    anxiety,   and   save 
Mr.  Jasper  from  the  necessity  of  work 
which  he  thought  wore  on  him.     The 
boy  had  found  out  already  that  Jas- 
per had  not  the  native  instinct  for 
money-making.      But    Ruth,    though 
she  hardly  dropped   a  word   of  this, 
was,  as  clearly,  glad  to  be  under  Sha- 
drach  Turner's  wing ;  glad  she  could 
help  his  children ;   glad  she  had  him 
to  turn  to  when  the  Committee  was 
unreasonable;  glad  she  was  not  what 
Oscar  called  independent  in  the  world. 
Of    these    similarities    and    contrasts 
they    said  next     to    nothing ;     nay, 
they  thought  nothing  at  all.     They 
talked  about  what  was  round  them,  — 
about  the  men  Oscar  dealt   with,  or 
their  children  ;  about  the  varieties  in 
the  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  forest ;  for 
both  of  them  were  pure  Aryans,  and 
as  keen  as  Indians  in  their  quest  of 
leaf,  berry,  and  lichen.    Oscar  paraded 
before  Ruth  some  of  the  marvels  of 
Jasper's   botanical   lore.     Ruth   told 
Oscar  of  mysteries  in  fibre  and  cell 
which  she  had  learned  from  Sacs  and 
Foxes     and    Chippewas,  —  mysteries 
which  had  never  got  themselves  writ- 
ten   down  in  Master  Jasper's  learn- 
ing.    Ah  me !  what  a  happy  day  it 
was !      How   soon  —  all   too   soon  — 
did  the   long   shadows   come   again ! 
The  spokes  were  ordered;  the  whif- 
fle-trees  were  ordered :    but    he   had 
found  nothing  fit  for  thills.     The  last 
excuse  for  staying  had  been  pumped 
dry :  and  poor  Oscar  stood  on  the  fin- 
ished wharf  with   the    faithful   little 
valise,  and  the  umbrella  which  Ruth 
had   mended;   with   a    group   of  the 
children  and  their  friends ;  with  Sha- 
drach   Turner   and   little   Ruth  her- 
self. 

The  steamboat  rounded  into  the 
little  cove ;  and  hands  only  too  quick, 
from  island  and  from  boat,  here 
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wheeled,  and  there  threw,  the  wood 
upon  her  decks.  It  was  all  done  too 
soon.  The  boys  scrambled  on  board 
with  Oscar's  modest  luggage,  and  he 
bade  his  friends  good-by. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you,  if  you  will 
let  me,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  certainly !  "  said  Ruth  ;  and 
the  long  eyelashes  fell  on  her  cheek 
again  as  she  looked  down.  This  was 
the  last  word.  "  All  aboard  !  "  said 
Capt.  Peleg ;  and  Oscar  hurried  across 
the  gang-plank,  which  was  with- 
drawn in  a  moment,  and  the  boat 
swung  off  from  shore.  He  kissed  his 
hand :  Ruth  waved  hers ;  and  this  was 
all.  . 

Jasper  was  sorry  to  see  Oscar  back 
so  soon  :  but  he  could  not  but  see  that 
his  little  voyages,  his  adventures,  such 
as  they  were,  his  success  in  all  he  had 
attempted,  had  done  the  boy  good; 
had  lifted  him  out  of  the  rut,  the  rou- 
tine, of  convalescence  ;  and  had  given 
to  him  the  start  which  the  careful  and 
wise  doctor  had  sought  for.  Oscar 
"  told  his  times,'"'  —  told  them  in  detail 
sufficiently  precise  to  satisfy  even 
Jasper's  demands.  Jasper  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  of  dear  old  Capt. 
Zadock,  and  that  Oscar  had  arranged 
that  he  should  come  and  see  them  at 
the  factory.  The  name,  and  the  sto- 
ries tied  to  it,  waked  up  slumbering 
wishes  of  his  that  they  might  both 
go  back  to  Duquesne,  and  start  again 
the  enterprises  which  had  given  way 
before  the  ruthless  fire,  and  the  more 
ruthless  smart  "  man  of  business." 

But  Jasper  had  other  ravages  to 
repair  besides  those  of  Duquesne. 
The  carriage-shop  had  been  closed 
now  for  nearly  three  months.  Both 
his  partners  were  dead,  — the  two  men 
whose  knowledge  of  the  business  had 
given  to  their  work  much  of  its  repu- 
tation. Every  workman  whom  they 
had  employed  had  left  Detroit.  Ac- 


tually, as  Oscar  stood  with  him  in  the 
counting-room,  he  and  Jasper  were 
the  only  two  representatives  left  in 
that  city  of  that  busy  throng,  who  so 
little  while  ago  had  been  at  work, 
within  sight  or  sound.  In  this  wreck 
what  was  Jasper  to  do?  Was  he  to 
build  up  another  carriage-factory  out 
nothing  ?  That  reminded  him  too 
much  of  Theo  Brown's  old  bon-mot, 
about  women's  beginning  of  stock- 
ings. Theo  said,  "  They  made  believe 
once  round,  and  then  knit  into  that." 
Even  the  rent  of  the  premises  expired 
in  October.  Such  orders  as  they  had, 
fewer  it  seemed  than  usual,  they 
had  had  to  turn  over  to  firms  in  other 
cities,  because  they  could  not  pretend 
to  execute  them.  Fortunately  there 
were  almost  no  debts,  —  nothing  but 
what  would  be  paid  at  maturity  by 
the  funds  which  Jasper  was  daily  col- 
lecting from  their  own  customers  as 
they  settled  their  accounts  with  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
smart  men  of  business,  who  were 
looking  out  for  Mrs.  Dundas's  rights 
and  Mrs.  Buffum's,  were  asking  what 
arrangements  he  was  making  for  pay- 
ing over  their  shares  in  the  firm, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  but 
just  entered  on  its  existence.  Not  a 
very  simple  nor  a  very  agreeable  out- 
look for  Jasper. 

He  did  what  in  such  a  crash  it  is 
wise  to  do  :  he  reverted  to  first  prin- 
ciples. How  came  he  to  be  a  car- 
riage-builder at  all  ?  Answer  :  He 
had  had  this  opportunity  to  train 
Oscar  to  independence ;  and  he  had 
used  it.  He  had  found,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  and  Buffum  and  Dun- 
das  could  each  of  them  lend  a  hand 
to  the  other ;  and  he  had  taken  that 
opportunity.  It  was  clear  enough  to 
him,  that  by  honest  work,  and  loyal 
following-up  of  opportunities,  he  and 
they  had  made  a  business,  which,  if 
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he  could  hold  to  it  five  years  more 
with  the  same  advantages,  would  open 
before  him  every  thing  he  wanted. 
He  would  be  subduing  the  world  in 
an  honorable  place.  That  is  the  first 
thing  a  man  should  ask.  He  would 
see  Oscar  succeeding;  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  support  a  family,  if, 
alas  !  he  had  one  to  support,  which 
was  now  impossible ;  and  he  could 
do  by  the  Public,  by- the  State  and 
Church,  by  the  People,  what  to 
State  and  Church,  which  is  to  say,  to 
the  People,  each  man  owes.  All  this 
the  young  man  saw.  But  the  five 
years  had  not  passed,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone. 

Jasper's  decision  was  probably 
wise.  Wise  or  foolish,  it  was  this  : 
He  would  not  attempt  single-handed 
to  carry  the  enterprise  forward  which 
had  needed  the  best  work  of  all  three 
of  them.  Ordinarily  he  hated  part- 
nerships with  that  aversion  with 
which  most  men  of  strong  individu- 
ality regard  them.  But  he  deter- 
mined, that  if  he  could  find,  with  rea- 
sonable inquiry,  some  man  who  would 
replace  Dundas  in  his  constructive 
ability,  and  should  have  some  meas- 
ure of  the  admirable  good  sense  of 
that  man,  —  some  man,  that  is,  who 
would  not  be  afraid  to  work,  and  to 
lead  other  workmen,  and  who  knew 
enough  to  command  their  respect  as 
he  did  so,  —  if  he  could  find  such  a 
man  who  would  be  his  partner,  he 
would  go  on.  Or  if  he  could  find 
any  man  who  wanted  to  trust  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  a  partner- 
ship with  Jasper,  himself  being  a 
sleeping  partner,  so  that  Jasper  might 
with  some  confidence  re-organize 
his  own  establishment,  with  a  respon- 
sible foreman  at  the  head  of  each 
department,  —  with  such  a  partner 
he  would  go  on.  But  if  neither  of 
these  men  appeared,  on  reasonable 


inquiry,  he  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  decision  of  a  wise  Providence 
was  against  his  going  farther  in  the 
art,  craft,  and  mystery  of  carriage- 
building.  This  decision  of  Jasper's 
was  probably  wise.  Wise  or  foolish, 
as  has  been  said,  it  was  that  on  which 
he  acted ;  and,  when  Oscar  returned, 
he  found  Jasper  awaiting  the  results 
of  his  first  efforts  in  carrying  it  for- 
ward. 

Jasper  had  written  first  to  a  man 
named  Croifat,  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Cleveland,  who  was,  in  a  small  way, 
carrying  on  the  carriage-building 
business  there.  He  had  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  remove  his  little 
establishment  to  Detroit,  and  that  they 
should  form  a  new  firm  together,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  well-established 
reputation  of  Buffum,  Rising,  and 
Dundas.  He  was  awaiting  Croffut's 
decision  as  to  this  proposal.  He  was 
also  awaiting  a  letter  from  Asaph 
Ferguson,  his  old  class-mate  and 
crony.  Jasper  believed  in  friendship : 
he  was  right  there.  He  believed  in 
the  advice  of  friends,  whether  it  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved three  men  could  pull  out  from  a 
hole  in  the  ice  better  than  one:  he 
was  right  there  again.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Ferguson,  in 
which  he  told  the  story  of  the  success 
of  his  carriage-building,  and  of  its  cri- 
sis in  tire  cholera ;  showed  him  how  he 
must  begin  all  over  again ;  and  told 
him  of  his  two  plans.  In  one  of  the 
plans,  he  said  he  had  made  this  propo- 
sal to  Croffut.  Suppose  this  failed,  did 
Asaph  think  that  any  of  the  old  set 
would  like  to  enter  into  carriage-build- 
ing in  the  West  to  the  tune  of  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  if  he,  Jasper, 
took  the  enterprise  in  charge  ? 

To  these  letters  Jasper  was  await- 
ing answers  when  Oscar  came  home 
with  his  tidings.  Oscar  and  he  daily 
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opened  the  shops.  Jasper  hired  one 
or  two  workmen,  and  mended  a 
smashed  buggy  when  one  was  brought 
in,  and  took  care  of  other  job-work. 
He  confirmed  Oscar's  Maiiito  bar- 
gains ;  but  he  made  no  other  contracts 
for  stock. 

Ferguson's  letter  had  ten  times  as 
far  to  go  as  Croffut's.  That  was  not 
the  reason  it  came  sooner;  but  it  did 
come  sooner.  The  reason  it  came 
sooner  was,  that  Ferguson,  having 
fifty  letters  to  write  every  day,  wrote 
them  ;  while  Croffut,  having  one  to 
write  every  month,  put  it  off.  Fer- 
guson's letter  savored  of  the  old 
times. 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  29. 

DEAR  BOY,  —  I  have  your  letter; 
have  read  it  carefulty,  and  understand 
it.  The  thing  seems  reasonable.  I 
cannot  help  you ;  but  I  think  I  know 
who  can. 

Still,  it  requires  lots  of  talk  and  ar- 
rangement; and  it  would  be  worth 
every  thing  if  you  could  meet  my 
man.  Can  you  not  come  on  here  at 
once,  and  see  me  and  him  ?  I  say 
at  once,  because  I  sail  for  Europe  on 
or  about  the  fifteenth  in  this  tangled 
affair  about  the  hemp  invoices.  Un- 
less you  can  come,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  do  any  thing. 

Come  ! 

As  always,  yours, 

ASAPH  FERGUSON. 

This  looked  well.  Of  course  it  was 
not  certain.  But  Jasper  told  Oscar 
that  he  thought  he  should  go.  He 
waited  a  day  or  two  for  Croffut's  an- 
swer still.  If  Croffut  were  willing  to 
go  on,  he  had  rather  have  a  working 
partner  thin  a  sleeping  one;  but,  if 
Croffut  were  not  willing  to  go  on,  he 
should  go  and  see  Ferguson.  Jasper 
explained  every  thing  to  Oscar  in  all 
their  affairs.  It  did  him  good,  indeed, 


to  see  if  his  notions  on  any  subject 
were  definite  enough  to  be  stated  in 
sentences,  with  nominative  cases, 
governing  verbs,  and  verbs  obey- 
ing submissively. 

Three  days  he  waited,  and  no  an- 
swer came.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
went  as  far  as  Cleveland,  and  saw 
Croffut.  Croffut  had  written  his  let- 
ter that  morning,  and  was  going  to 
take  it  to  the  .post-office  as  he  went 
home  that  night.  He  had  written  to 
say  that  he  could  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  move  to  Detroit;  and  Jas- 
per found  that  his  opinions  were  defi- 
nite, and  he  could  not  move  him. 

The  same  night  there  arrived  at 
Detroit  this  letter  from  Asaph  :  — 


YORK,  Oct.  2. 
DEAR  JASPER,  —  Come    at    once, 
if  at  all.     I   sail    on    the  tenth.     I 
have  seen  the  Chinaman,  and  I  think 
it  will  go  well  ;  but  he  wants  to  see 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  see  him. 
In  haste,  always  yours, 

ASAPH  FERGUSON. 

This  letter  Oscar  opened.  In 
those  days,  however,  the  telegraph 
was  not  working  'between  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  ;  and  Oscar  could  only 
hope  Jasper  would  go  on. 

Jasper  did  go  on  ;  not  as  he  would 
have  gone  now,  —  leaving  Cleveland 
one  day,  to  be  in  New  York  the  next, 
—  but  by  a  system  which  men  then 
thought  rapid,  but  which  we  think 
slow  and  cumbrous,  —  steamboat 
here,  trains  there,  no  very  close  con- 
nections anywhere.  None  the  less, 
travelling  night  and  day,  did  Jasper 
arrive  in  New  York  in  time  to  find 
that  Asaph  had  left  that  morning  for 
Boston.  He  had  left  word  that  Mr. 
Rising  was  to  be  told  that  he  would 
be  back  on  the  eighth,  and  could  at- 
tend to  their  business  before  sailing. 
And  so  Jasper,  at  the  critical  moment 
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of  his  life,  when  time  was  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  him,  or  seemed  so 
to  him,  was  left  to  kick  his  heels, 
wholly  without  occupation,  and  almost 
without  friends,  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  He  did  find  up 
a  few  of  the  old  class  ;  or,  rather,  he 
found  where  their  offices  were  when 
the  last  directory  was  issued.  But 
they  had  all  moved  since,  and  no  one 
knew  where  they  had  moved  to.  He 
called  on  Mrs.  Van  Braam,  whom  he 
remembered  as  Rose  Cornell  at  Cam- 
bridge :  she  was  in  the  country.  He 
went  to  the  theatre  every  night,  and 
tried  to  be  amused.  But  never  did 
Jasper  know  as  he  knew  now  that  a 
day  is  made  up  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  each  hour  is  made  of  sixty 
very  slow  minutes. 

At  last,  Asaph  Ferguson  came 
home.  The  hemp  business  was  in- 
volved, —  terribly  involved.  Would 
Jasper  go  to  Russia  with  him  ? 
There  was  quite  enough  for  both  of 
them  to  do.  Ah  me  !  when  Jasper 
remembered  who  was  in  Hamburg,  or 
as  near  it  as  Lauenberg,  here  was  a 
strain.  But  he  said  No.  And,  in  all 
the  anxiety  and  worry  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  departure  which  might 
cover  3rears,  Asaph  never  one  mo- 
ment forgot.  He  saw  the  rather  sen- 
sitive friend  whom  he  had  sounded 
about  the  investment  in  carriage- 
building.  He  went  with  Jasper  to 
see  him  by  appointment;  but,  when 
they  arrived,  Mr.  Williams  was  en- 
gaged, —  was  very  much  engaged. 
Would  Mr.  Rising  name  a  time  when 
Mr.  Williams  could  see  him  the  next 
day?  Of  course  Jasper  said  one 
time  was  like  another  for  him.  Mr. 
Williams  was  sensitive,  and  was  par- 
ticular. He  would  not  put  Mr. 
Rising  to  any  trouble :  he  would 
call  on  him  at  his  lodgings.  And 
Jasper,  seeing  that  he  was  in  earnest 


in  his  punctilio,  named  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  as  the 
time  when  he  would  receive  him  at 
the  hotel. 

"That  is  settled,"  said  Asaph  as 
they  left.  "  He  is  fussy ;  but  he  likes 
you:  I  could  see  that  in  a  moment. 
He  will  give  you  the  capital.  Pay 
him  ten  per  cent  a  year  on  it  when 
you  are  prospered,  and  tell  him  the 
truth  when  you  not  prospered,  and 
he  will  ask  nothing  more.  A  queer 
man,  but  true." 

Still,  when  nine  o'clock  approached 
the  next  day,  Jasper  was  a  little  more 
nervous  than  he  liked  to  be.  Just  be- 
fore nine  he  went  to  the  office  of  his 
hotel  to  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Williams 
called  to  see  him,  he  should  be  found 
in  the  smaller  sitting-room. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  indifferent  po- 
tentate, who  seemed  to  have  left  an 
old  Russian  barony  that  day  to  amuse 
himself  for  half  an  hour  with  plajdng 
at  clerk  in  an  inn. 

Jasper  was  not  wholly  pleased  with 
the  indifference  displayed,  and  loi- 
tered a  moment.  "  Mr.  Williams  is 
an  elderly  man,  —  gray -haired,  —  not 
very  strong.  Let  one  of  the  boys  show 
him  into  the  small  sitting-room." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  as  before,  with  such 
indifference  as  I  believe  barons  do 
not  show. 

And  Jasper  retired  to  his  small  par- 
lor. 

Precisely  at  nine,  Mr.  Williams's 
carriage  stopped  at  the  hotel  en- 
trance; and,  with  his  rather  halt- 
ing step,  he  came  up  the  hall,  his 
card  in  hand. 

"  Will  you  send  this  to  Mr.  Rising 
of  Detroit,  —  Mr.  Jasper  Rising  ?  " 

The  disguised  baron  looked  his  un- 
concealed amazement  that  any  such 
proposal  should  be  made  to  him. 
He  turned  to  an  array  of  strips  of 
paper  at  his  side,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
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Rising  is  not  here  :  he  left  at  dawn 
this  morning." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
the  courtly  invalid.  "  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Rising  at  nine." 

"No  mistake,  sir;  no  mistake  of 
ours.  John,  take  that  basket  up  to 
134.  Patrick,  say  that  77's  carriage 
is  waiting.  Michael,  take  these  cards 
to  410." 

Mr.  Will  iams  waited.  "  Please  send 
to  Mr.  Rising's  room.  I  think  he  is 
expecting  me." 

"  I  tell  you  Mr.  Rising  has  left  the 
house,"  said  the  baron  in  anger,  before 
hich  even  Mr.  Williams  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  stand.  He  walked  through 
the  reading-room,  looked  into  the  lar- 
ger parlors,  did  not  know  of  the  smaller 
room  where  Jasper  was  sitting  nervous, 
and  went  back  to  his  carriage,  annoyed, 
and  gradually  provoked,  by  the  young 
man's  inattention  to  business. 

Jasper  waited  a  full  hour.  He  knew 
Mr.  Williams's  health  was  delicate, 
and  he  kept  saying  to  himself  that 
beggars  should  not  be  choosers.  The 
last  half  of  this  hour  he  spent  in  the 
great  hull  of  the  hotel,  where,  if  he 
had  been  wise,  he  would  have  spent 
the  whole  of  it.  Once  and  again  he 
asked  if  no  one  had  inquired  for  him. 
But  by  this  time  another  nobleman 


was  behind  the  counter,  who  told  him 
that  no  one  had  called.  At  ten,  Jas- 
per left  word  in  writing  that  he  had 
gone  to  Mr.  Williams's  office.  Ar- 
rived there,  he  found  he  had  come 
and  gone :  in  fact,  he  had  gone  to 
the  steamship  to  bid  Asaph  farewell, 
—  where  Jasper  did  not  dare  follow 
him.  Jasper  rushed  back  to  the 
hotel.  A  gentleman  had  called,  and 
had  left  no  name.  "Was  he  gray- 
haired  and  delicate  ?"  No:  he  had 
red  hair,  and  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds.  Jasper  again  waited  till 
one,  not  daring  to  desert  his  post. 
He  went  down  again  to  Mr.  Williams's 
office;  but  that  gentleman  had  re- 
turned to  his  country-seat  in  Jersey, 
not  quite  well. 

Jasper  called  at  that  office  for  some 
successive  days  in  vain.  Finally  he 
wrote  a  short  note,  explaining  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  missing  any  meet- 
ing, and  asking  for  another  interview. 
But  some  cloud  had  come  over  the  in- 
valid's mind.  This  was  the  answer :  — 

"  Mr.  Nathan  Williams  has  Mr. 
Rising's  note  of  the  13th.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams will  not  trouble  Mr.  Rising  far- 
ther. He  has  determined  not  to  make 
any  investments  in  the  West  at  pres- 
ent." 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOD  IN  HUMANITY. 


BY   REV.    JAMES   MAKTINEAU. 


IF,  in  the  preceding  paper  of  this 
series,  a  true  account  has  been  given 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  our  moral 
psychology,  they  cannot  be  left  stand- 
ing as  independent  and  perfect  in 
themselves.  They  do  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  a  self-sufficing  system, 
but,  like  a  truncated  geometrical 


solid,  compel  us  to  look  for  a  comple- 
tion beyond  their  own  boundary,  — 
to  ask,  what  would  their  form  be  if 
their  idea  were  visibly  carried  out,  and 
to  what  constitution  of  the  world  they 
are  intrinsically  fitted.  Hitherto  we 
have  examined  them,  simply  or  chiefly, 
as  parts  of  our  inner  experience.  But 
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one  element  is  comprised  in  them 
which  seems  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
feeling  in  ourselves,  and  to  constitute 
a  link  attaching  us  to  a  scheme  of 
things  beyond  :  I  mean  the  author- 
ity belonging  to  every  better  impulse 
of  our  nature  as  against  the  worse. 
For,  wherever  authority  is  exercised 
or  felt,  a  relation  subsists  which  it 
takes  two  members  to  constitute. 
Submission  demanded  from  one  implies 
rule  imposed  by  another:  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  teacher  and 
taught,  lawgiver  and  subject,  exem- 
plify the  pairs  formed  under  such 
relation,  in  which  a  higher  directs  a 
lower,  and  a  lower  looks  up  to  a  high- 
er. Now,  we  have  seen  that  the 
moral  structure  of  the  human  mind 
carries  in  it,  as  its  deepest  essence, 
the  consciousness  of  a  binding  author- 
ity, claiming  our  preference  for  the 
better  incentive  over  the  worse.  It 
is  based,  therefore,  on  just  such  a  dual 
relation,  and  compels  us  to  ask, 
Where  are  the  two  required  terms  ? 
One  of  them,  it  is  plain,  is  our  own 
will,  on  which  the  demand  for  right 
choice  is  made,  which,  conscious  of 
the  appeal,  is  ennobled  by  yielding  to 
it,  and  degraded  by  defying  it;  and 
which,  in  proportion  to  its  fidelity,  is 
admitted  to  a  more  elevated  discipline. 
But  where  is  the  other,  which  prefers 
the  demand,  and  administers  the  dis- 
cipline ?  How  are  we  to  find  and 
name  this  power,  felt  within,  invisible 
without,  which  plays  the  part  of  a 
superior,  and,  in  speaking  to  our  will 
as  bound  to  serve,  wins  assent  from 
our  heart  of  hearts?  To  this  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  ultimate  author- 
ity which  commands  us  ?  there  are 
several  possible  answers.  These  we 
may  pass  under  a  brief  review. 

1.  This  authority  is  often  resolved 
into  the  persuasive  power  of  superior 
pleasure,  or  exemption  from  pain. 


Ko  one  incentive,  it  is  said,  can  claim 
any  advantage  over  another,  except 
on  the  score  of  happier  effects. 
"  Xature,"  says  Bentham,  "  has  placed 
mankind  under  the  governance  of  two 
sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleasure. 
It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what 
we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine what  we  shall  do.  On  the  one 
hand  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
on  the  other  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  are  fastened  to  their  throne."  * 
"  There  is  in  reality,"  says  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill,  "  nothing  desired  except  happi- 
ness. Whatever  is  desired  otherwise 
than  as  a  means  to  some  end  beyond 
itself,  and  ultimately  to  happiness,  is 
desired  as  itself  a  part  of  happiness, 
and  is  not  desired  for  itself  until  it 
has  become  so.  Those  who  desire 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  desire  it 
either  because  the  consciousness  of 
it  is  a  pleasure,  or  because  the 
consciousness  of  being  without  it 
is  a  pain,  or  for  both  reasons 
united ;  as  in  truth  the  pleasure 
and  pain  seldom  exist  separately,  but 
almost  always  together,  the  same  per- 
son feeling  pleasure  in  the  degree  of 
virtue  attained,  and  pain  in  not  hav- 
ing attained  more."  "  Happiness  is 
the  sole  end  of  human  action,  and  the 
promotion  of  it  the  test  by  which  to 
judge  of  all  human  conduct."2  The 
ethical  adequacy  of  this  doctrine  will 
be  considered  hereafter.  Psychologi- 
cally, it  seems  to  me  incorrect  in  as- 
suming that  we  never  act  but  for 
pleasure  as  an  end ;  for  this  descrip- 
tion misses  the  whole  of  the  instinc- 
tive life,  during  which  we  are  pro- 
pelled by  blind  impulse,  and  have 
to  choose  between  our  incentives, 
without  as  yet  knowing  what  they 
will  do  to  us.  Pleasure  is,  in  fact,  the 

1  Bentham's  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  ctiap.  i.  §  i.  p.  1. 
8  Utilitarianism,  chap.  iv.  pp.  50,  57. 
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fruit,  and  not  the  germ,  of  the  several 
types  of  natural  activity  :  it  is  simply 
the  satisfaction  of  reaching  their  va- 
rious ends,  and,  but  for  their  existence 
first,  could  never  itself  arise  after- 
wards. No  one,  for  instance,  exer- 
cises resentment  because  he  enjoys 
the  pain  of  others  :  he  enjoys  that 
pain  only  because  he  is  resentful. 
And,  if  you  pity  suffering,  it  is  not  in 
order  to  win  the  pleasures  of  relief: 
to  your  compassion  you  are  indebted 
for  its  bringing  a  pleasure  to  you  at 
all. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  true,"  says 
Aristotle,  "  that  the  virtues  have  uni- 
versally any  other  pleasure  in  their 
action  than  that  which  is  incident 
to  the  attainments  of  their  proper 
ends."  l  If  your  nature  is  the  seat 
of  twenty  primitive  affections,  each  in 
love  with  its  own  distinct  object,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  will  not  be 
happy  in  its  success  :  but  shall  we  say, 
on  that  account,  that  they  are  not 
twenty,  but  only  one  ?  and  that  happi- 
ness is  your  only  aim,,  and  absolute 
ruler?  You  will  justly  protest  that 
it  is  not  the  happiness  that  supplies 
the  aim,  but  the  aim  that  supplies 
the  happiness.  When  some  propen- 
sion  in  us,  and  some  external  thing 
which  suits  it,  find  each  other  out,  a 
satisfaction  arises.  But  this  pleasure 
which  results  from  the  completed 
relation,  and  is  previously  undis- 
covered, cannot  be  the  source  of  the 
initial  activity.  To  call  it  so  is  to 
make  condition  and  consequent 
change  places. 

As.  we  emerge,  however,  from  the 
conflicts  of  impulse,  and,  having 
learned  theiu  lesson,  begin  to  look 
forward,  and  compute  our  way,  a 
balance  of  pleasure,  or  of  exemption 
from  pain,  certainly  becomes  a  just 
object  of  preference,  and  often  de- 

1  Etli.  Nicom.  III.  ix.  5. 


cides  our  course.  But,  where  it  does 
so,  it  produces  simply  an  act  of  pru- 
dence, such  as  might  appear  in  a 
merely  rational  world  able  to  econo- 
mize its  resources  wisely,  without  any 
sense  of  moral  distinctions  at  all. 
This  is  the  impassable  limit,  beyond 
which  the  motive  said  to  be  omnipo- 
tent can  never  be  carried  ;  and  unless 
all  human  excellence  is  resolved  into 
prudence,  worldly  or  other-worldly, 
unless  character  is  really  without  any 
higher  region  where  self-regards  can 
breathe  no  more,  the  sceptre  of  pleas- 
ure meets  here  the  frontier  of  its  sway, 
and  carries  no  prerogative  into  the 
proper  territory  of  duty.  In  order 
to  explain  away  the  felt  authority  of 
right,  it  has  always  been  found  neces- 
sary practically  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction between  prudential  and 
moral  action ;  leaving  them  no  other 
difference  than  that  of  the  narrower 
and  nearer,  from  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  far-sighted,  economy  of  hap- 
piness. Both  Bentham  and  Paley 
identify  "  authority  "  with  the  power 
of  fear.  With  the  former  it  is  the 
fear  of  other  men :  with  the  latter  it 
is  the  fear  of  hell.  And,  apart  from 
these,  there  is,  we  are  assured,  no 
awful  ground  of  choice  between  the 
possibilities  before  us.  When  you 
want  to  thrust  your  likings  upon  me, 
says  Bentharn,  and  to  tyrannize  over 
me  with  your  tastes  and  fancies,  you 
dress  them  up  as  a  moral  faculty, 
which  advances  upon  me  with  a  grand 
air,  and  pretends  to  have  rights  over 
me  too  royal  for  your  private  impu- 
dence to  assume  ;  and,  if  I  am  as  im- 
pressible by  hobgoblins  as  the  major- 
ity of  men,  your  device  may  easily 
secure  my  obedience.1  Were  this 

1  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  :  Intro- 
duction. Writing  at  a  distance  from  my  books, 
I  am  obliged  to  condense  by  memory,  and  to  emit 
reference  to  the  page  where  the  well-known  hu- 
morous note  on  the  "  Moral-seuse  Men  "  is  found. 
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account  correct,  and  were  the  procla- 
mation of  right  no  more  than  an  arro- 
gant "  ipse-dixitism,"  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  I  might  manage  to  brow- 
beat another  man,  and  frighten  him 
into  submission  to  my  sentiment. 
But  how  could  I  do  so  to  myself? 
How  could  I  make  one  desire  threaten 
another  with  the  police  ?  for  the 
police,  being  also  my  own,  and  over- 
hearing the  whole  game,  will  be  apt 
to  wink  at  both  parties  to  the  sham, 
and  "make  things  pleasant"  all 
round.  At  all  events,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  if  this  history  were  true,  the 
personal  sentiments  of  conscience 
would  be  an  ulterior  superstition,  by 
which,  having  imposed  on  others,  we 
at  last  imposed  upon  ourselves  :  they 
would  be  an  illusion  of  the  second  de- 
gree, impossible  till  the  first  had  an 
integral  and  definite  existence.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  the  inverse  order 
is  a  fundamental  fact  in  our  moral 
nature,  and  that  self-judgment  is  the 
prior  condition  of  all  judgment  of 
others.  To  this  prior  stage  Ben- 
tham's  analysis  is  ludicrously  inappli- 
cable. 

Nor  is  Paley's  account,  though  in 
the  spirit  of  a  sermon  rather  than  a 
satire,  one  whit  more  satisfactory.  It 
is  given  in  answer  to  a  different  ques- 
tion :  not,  "  Why  should  I  care  for 
your  moral  sense?"  but,  "Why 
should  I  care  for  my  own  ?  " —  "  Only," 
he  replies,  "because  heaven  and 
hell  lie  behind  it."  Take  away  the 
assurance  of  reward  and  punishment 
hereafter,  and  with  these  sanctions 
its  authority  vanishes  :  I  may  do  as  I 
like,  and  put  up  with  the  sentimental 
discomfort  of  my  own  remorse.1  A 
more  thorough-going  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  elements  of  "  authority  "  it 

1  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;  chapter  on 
the  Moral  Sense,  last  paragraphs. 


is  impossible  to  imagine,  —  dispensing 
with  its  essence,  and  insisting  on  its 
appendages.  Are  we,  then,  to  say, 
that  if  there  were  no  pains  of  hell, 
and  joys  of  heaven,  there  would  be  no 
duty  binding  upon  men  ?  and  that, 
while  the  call  and  the  compunctions 
of  conscience  remain,  duty  can  cease 
to  be  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ex- 
ternal sufferings,  wherever  placed  in 
time,  which  it  rests  with  us,  in  sim- 
ple prudence  or  imprudence,  to  meet 
or  to  decline,  and  the  internal  appeal 
for  preference,  and  remorse  for  rejec- 
tion, which  it  may  be  in  our  power, 
but  is  never  in  our  right,  to  tamper 
with  by  likings  of  our  own.  What- 
ever impressiveness  there  is  in  the 
prospective  retribution  belongs  to  it, 
not  as  a  sentient  expectation,  but  as 
a  moral  award.  Strip  it  of  its  ethical 
significance,  and  reduce  it  to  a  naked 
affection  of  the  sensitive  nature  ;  turn 
it  from  an  emblem  of  justice  to  an 
arbitrary,  though  calculable,  physical 
experience,  —  and  all  its  solemnity  is 
gone  :  if  it  commands  our  will,  it  is  of 
power,  and  not  of  right ;  and,  if  its 
strength  is  tested  side  by  side  with 
any  deep  conviction  of  right,  its 
emptiness  of  all  authority  will  instant- 
ly appear.  Bring  Paley  face  to  face 
with  a  congregation  of  the  Cornish 
miners  of  his  time  to  try  his  ultimate 
appeal ;  let  him  urge,  with  his  tersest 
good  sense,  his  plea  of  long-visioned 
prudence,  "  You  had  better  take  care, 
or  you  will  go  to  hell ;  "  and,  if  this 
were  his  last  word  (and  he  confesses 
that  he  has  "  no  more  to  say  "),  is 
there  a  passion  which  his  message 
would  quell,  or  a  heart  which  it 
would  subdue  ?  Or  would  the  list- 
less hearers  stroll  into  to-morrow,  un- 
altered from  to-day?  But  let  a 
Wesley  stand  up  before  them,  and 
press  home  upon  them  the  "con vie- 
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tion  of  sin/'  dwelling  not  so  much  on 
the  future  anguish  as  on  the  present 
ruin  of  the  soul,  interpreting  the  se- 
cret shame  and  self-contempt  of  its 
daily  recklessness,  recalling  its  mem- 
ory of  better  life,  appealing  to  its 
inward  longing  for  higher  things, 
and  ineffaceable  kindred  with  a  holy 
God,  and  we  know  by  experience 
into  what  deeps  such  a  voice  may 
penetrate ;  how  it  reaches  the  dryest 
fountain  of  tears ;  how  it  casts  the 
strong  man  to  the  ground  ;  how  it 
bends  the  stiff  neck  of  pride,  and 
makes  the  frozen  heart  flow  down ; 
how  it  may  shake  and  convulse  the 
habits  of  a  life,  and,  driving  their  evil 
spirit  out,  bring  them  to  a  composed 
arid  wakeful  order  under  the  heaven- 
ly eye. 

No  such  conquests  are  possible  to 
the  mere  estimate  of  happiness,  —  to 
any  prudence,  temporal  or  eternal. 
Having  no  executive  but  the  police 
of  self-interest,  it  cannot  pass  into  a 
province  where  interest  has  to  be 
summoned,  not  to  parley,  but  to  sur- 
render without  terms.  It  may  in- 
duce, but  cannot  command :  it  is  in- 
vested with  no  authority  ;  it .  is  the 
source  of  no  obligation.  It  may  warn 
us  against  a  blunder :  it  cannot  awe 
us  out  of  any  sin.  It  has  no  voices 
to  tell  its  bidding  that  can  speak  to 
us  from  above  :  they  come  to  us  on 
our  own  level,  and  bargain  with  us  in 
oar  own  coin.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
lift  us  out  of  our  own  disposal  to 
serve  a  higher  law;  for,  say  what 
you  will,  we  shall  never  cease  to  feel, 
that,  with  our  own  pleasures  and 
pains,  if  these  be  your  ultimate  re- 
source, we  may  do  as  we  like,  and  you 
can  establish  no  right  in  them  against 
us;  and  shall  still  applaud  the  noble 
inconsistency  of  our  great  utilitarian 
in  declaring  that  "to  hell  he  will  go," 
rather  than  pay  a  lying  worship  to  a 


tyrant  God.1  If  he  is  right,  as  assur- 
edly he  is,  then  there  is  a  claim  upon 
us  in  veracity,  an  appeal  to  us  in 
righteousness,  which  no  extremity  of 
consequences  can  cancel,  but  which 
will  stand  fast  in  the  face  of  an  infin- 
itude of  agony  taken  in  place  of  a 
forfeited  infinitude  of  joy.  In  the 
presence  of  that  solemn  claim  we  lose 
our  personal  rights,  and  have  no  lib- 
erty to  twist  the  lips  to  falsehood,  and 
bend  the  knee  in  hypocrisy :  the  re- 
morse for  such  baseness  is  more  than 
suffering,  and  has  in  it  that  which  we 
are  not  free  to  incur.  Though  you 
show  us  the  happy  slopes  of  paradise 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  take  us 
through  boundless  torture-halls,  the 
walls  hung  round  with  excruciating 
instruments,  and  the  pavement 
thronged  with  fiends,  none  can  chal- 
lenge our  title  to  defy  the  difference, 
and  take  the  lot  of  proffered  misery. 
It  is  not,  then,  in  this  sentient  ele- 
ment that  we  meet  with  the  authority 
beyond  us. 

2.  Can  we  find  it,  then,  by  dividing 
our  own  nature  into  two,  and  -saying 
that  there  is  a  certain  better  part  of 
self  which  has  right  of  command 
over  the  rest  ?  In  one  sense,  such  a 
statement  is  no  doubt  true.  It  is 

1  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamilton,  ch.  vii.  pp. 
102-3. 

"  If,  instead  of  the  '  glad  tidHngs  >  that  there 
exists  a  Being  in  whom  all  the  excellences  which 
the  highest  human  mind  'can  conceive  exist  in  a 
degree  inconceivable  to  us,  I  am  informed  that  the 
world  is  ruled  by  a  Being  whose  attributes  are  in- 
finite, but  what  they  are  we  cannot  learn,  nor 
what  are  the  principles  of  his  government,  except 
that  '  the  highest  human  morality  which  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving  '  does  not  sanction  them,  — 
convince  me  of  it,  and  I  will  bear  my  fate  as  I 
may.  But  when  I  am  told  that  I  must  believe  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  call  this  Being  by  the  names 
which  express  and  affirm  the  highest  human  mo- 
rality, I  say  in  plain  terms  that  I  will  not.  What- 
ever power  such  a  Being  may  have  over  me,  there 
is  one  thing  which  he  shall  not  do,  —  he  shall  not 
compel  me  to  worship  him.  I  will  call  no  Being 
good  who  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that 
epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures  ;  and,  if  such  a  Be- 
ing can  sentence  me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him, 
to  hell  I  will  go." 
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within  the  arena  of  our  conscious 
mind  that  both  sides  of  the  moral 
fact  —  the  announcement  of  the 
claim  upon  us,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  claim  by  us  —  present  them- 
selves :  both  are  known  to  us  by  our 
own  feeling,  and  form  part  of  our  own 
inner  history.  But,  though  the  au- 
thority of  the  higher  incentive  is  self- 
known,  it  cannot  be  self-created ;  for, 
while  it  is  in  me,  it  is  above  me.  Its 
tones  thrill  through  my  chamber 
where  I  sit  alone :  but  it  was  not  my 
voice  that  uttered  them  ;  they  came 
to  me,  but  not  from  me.  They  find 
me  out  in  my  sin  when  I  would  fain 
be  let  alone  ;  they  reproach  me  till  I 
go  out  to  hide  my  tears,  though  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  mirth  and  song ; 
they  make  a  coward  of  me,  and  shake 
me  in  my  shoes,  though.  I  arti  for  set- 
ting my  face  as  flint,  and  hardening 
my  joints  as  iron.  I  resist  the  claims 
of  the  right ;  I  wrestle  with  them  ;  I 
am  beaten  by  them  :  or  I  surrender 
to  them  ;  I  follow  them  ;  I  triumph 
with  them  :  and  how,  then,  can  you 
say  that  they  are  but  the  shadow  of 
myself?  The  authority  which  I  set 
up  I  am  able  also  to  take  down ;  yet, 
do  what  I  may,  I  cannot  discharge 
my  compunctions,  and  shut  the  door 
on  them  as  on  troublesome  creditors 
who  have  nothing  to  show  against 
me,  and  depend  upon  my  will  for  any 
claim  they  have.  No  act  of  repeal 
on  my  part  avails  to  release  me  from 
the  obligations  which  turn  up  within 
my  consciousness  ;  nor,  by  any  edict 
of  clemency  to  my  own  moral  bank- 
ruptcy, can  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  for- 
give thee  all  that  debt."  Nay,  the 
very  effort  at  oblivion  only  darkens 
the  shade  of  guilt ;  and  he  who  stifles 
his  self-upbraidings,  and  drowns  his 
remorse,  and  tries  to  treat  his  trans- 
gressions as  all  his  own  affair,  sinks 
doubly  deep  in  immediate  offence, 


and  prepares  the  seed-plot  for  every 
future  sin.  Besides,  if  there  is  to  be 
partition  of  the  human  self  between 
the  functions  of  command  and  of 
obedience,  what  will  our  analysis 
give  us  for  subject,  and  what  for 
Lord  ?  The  former  we  know ;  but 
where  is  the  latter  ?  It  is  we  our- 
selves, our  will,  our  personality,  the 
wJiole  of  our  voluntary  nature,  that 
must  be  owned  as  under  higher  or- 
ders; that  is,  precisely  our  supreme 
characteristics,  —  those  which  distin- 
guish us  from  mere  creatures,  and  set 
us  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.'7 
And,  if  these  constitute  the  subject- 
term  within  us,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
seat  of  lordship  —  if  it  is,  indeed,  but 
an  element  of  ourselves  —  except  the 
impersonal,  the  involuntary,  the  un- 
reasoning affections  which  surround 
the  will,  and  beset  it  with  importuni- 
ties they  neither  hear  nor  overhear. 
To  a  responsible  will,  nothing  that  is 
less  than  will  can  issue  orders,  and 
commit  a  trust ;  and,  if  we  are  really 
taught  the  lessons  of  conscience,  as- 
suredly we  are  not  self-taught. 

Moreover,  if  the  authority  which 
claims  us  were  of  this  merely  subjec- 
tive nature,  if  it  were  the  aspect  which 
one  part  of  self  bore  towards  another, 
it  would  lie  within  the  interior  rela- 
tions of  the  individual:  and  so  it 
would  belong  to  him,  thougli  he  were 
in  solitude;  and,  though  he  were  in 
society,  it  would  be  valid  for  him  alone. 
But  neither  of  these  things  is  true. 
Though  the  essence  of  our  nature,  as 
responsible  and  religious  beings,  is  in 
the  shrine  of  its  self-conscious  and  re- 
flective powers,  it  does  not  wake  up 
there  spontaneously  to  pay  its  secret 
worship ;  but,  if  left  alone  in  silence, 
will  fall  back  into  the  sleep  of  animal 
existence.  It  needs  the  school  of 
sympathy  and  society,  the  appeal  of 
objective  character,  the  play  of  the 
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like  and  the  different,  to  fling  into  the 
soul  the  sweeping  winds  at  which  its 
chords  speak  out.  We  learn  ourselves 
and  others  together:  it  is  the  reci- 
procities of  life  that  deepen  and  enrich 
its  solitudes;  and  in  every  age  the 
ferment  of  the,  city  has  rolled  around 
the  closet  of  sublimest  prayer.  The 
acted  drama  of  life,  unless  witnessed 
with  mere  callous  criticism,  reaches 
the  springs  of  secret  poetry  in  the 
heart,  and  the  real  startles  the  ideal 
from  its  repose.  The  moment  we  see 
a  nobleness  which  is  above  us,  we  re- 
cognize it  and  own  its  claim,  and  are 
fired  with  possibilities  we  never 
guessed  before.  What  does  this  be- 
speak,—  this  flashing  of  conscience 
from  mind  to  mind,  this  consent  of 
each  to  the  moral  life  of  all,  this 
answering  look  of  the  outward  and 
the  inward,  —  but  that  the  authority 
which  claims  us,  whatever  it  be,  is 
something  far  beyond  the  personal 
nature,  wide  as  the  compass  of  hu- 
manity, embracing  us  all  in  one  moral 
organism,  —  a  universal  righteousness 
which  reaches  through  time,  and  suf- 
fers no  individual  to  escape  ?  Surely 
it  is  a  fantastic  scepticism  or  a  super- 
fluous modesty  which  would  treat  all 
moral  authority  as  a  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  decline  to  apply  it  to  others: 
saying,  for  instance,  "  It  may  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  die  for  your  country 
than  to  betray  it  and  escape ;  but  how 
can  you  tell  that  it  is  so  for  your  com- 
rades ?  it  may  be  a  peculiarity  of  your 
mental  constitution  not  extending  to 
theirs."  If  such  a  limitation  is  good 
in  morals,  it  is  equally  justified  in  re- 
gard to  intellectual  truth  which  my 
nature  constrains  me  to  accept;  and 
it  would  be  only  a  proper  self-restraint 
to  say,  "  For  my  part,  I  think  of  space 
as  having  three  dimensions;  and  I 
cannot  think  of  two  times  as  being 
together :  but  I  speak  only  for  myself, 


and  have  no  right  to  expect  assent 
from  any  one  else."  A  late  distin- 
guished mathematician  and  logician 
(Prof.  De  Morgan)  actually  carried  his 
intellectual  modesty  to  this  extreme  ;. 
asserting  that,  of  the  infinite  extension 
between  the  directions  of  two  diver- 
gent straight  lines,  he  certainly  had  a 
positive  idea :  but  that  other  people 
might  very  possibly  be  without  it ;  for 
that  there  was  no  telling  whether  all 
minds  were  made  alike.  But,  of  the 
two,  which  is  the  more  legitimate 
postulate,  —  to  assume  a  universal  di- 
versity of  reason  in  different  persons 
until  concurrence  is  proved,  and  so 
far  forth  as  it  remains  unproved?  or  to 
assume  a  universal  sameness  of  men- 
tal constitution  in  mankind  until  we 
are  obliged  to  allow  for  a  certain 
range  of  difference  ?.  On  the  latter, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  all  language  is 
founded,  all  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling,  all  permanent  literature, 
all  progressive  science ;  and  were  each 
mind  that  appeared  upon  the  scene 
treated  as  a  nature  new  and  strange 
till  it  had  made  good  its  similarities, 
one  by  one,  there  could  be  no  social 
organism,  no  spiritual  culture,  no  his- 
torical life. 

Moreover,  the  differential  authority 
of  one  inward  spring  of  action  as 
against  another  we  cannot  believe  at 
all,  without  believing  it  to  attach  to 
these  principles  themselves  in  their 
mutual  relation,  and  to  cling  to  them, 
wherever  and  whatever  the  mind  be 
in  which  they  appear.  It  is  owned 
as  a  function  inherent  in  them  on 
every  field  which  gives  them  scope  to 
act,  and  not  appended  to  them  by  the 
variable  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
agent.  Accordingly,  we  make  it  the 
foundation  of  an  undoubting  claim 
upon  others:  nor,  on  behalf  of  any 
sane  wrong-doer,  should  we  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  the  plea  that  he  has  a 
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moral  constitution  special  to  himself, 
for  which  ours  is  no  rule ;  though  we 
are  quite  familiar  with  just  such  ex- 
ceptional conditions  in  the  case  of 
tolor-blindness  and  similar  infirmi- 
ties of  perception.  Far  from  being 
valid  for  you,  and  not  for  me,  this 
moral  authority  invariably  gives  the 
ideas  of  duties  and  of  rights  together ; 
duties  for  me  which  are  rights  to  you, 
duties  for  you  which  are  rights  to  me. 
And  the  reciprocal  claim  is  readily 
responded  to  :  it  takes  no  man  by 
surprise:  each  one  owns  the  title  of 
our  expectations  from  him,  and,  under 
the  magic  name  of  Justice)  falls  under 
the  obligations  we  impose  upon  him. 
Unsupported  by  this  inward  acknowl- 
edgment ever  ready  in  the  mind, 
we  should  be  unable,  by  the  mere 
grinding  of  coercion,  to  command  the 
sacrifices  and  abstinences  which  are 
no\v  spontaneously  submitted  to. 

The  common  sentiment  of  con- 
science is  the  very  ground  of  public 
law,  the  assumption  of  private  honor ; 
and  weaves  us  all  into  one  texture  of 
moral  relations,  which  has  neither 
continuous  strength,  nor  pattern  of 
beauty,  till  the  single  threads  dis- 
appear in  the  whole,  and  take  the 
order  of  the  disposing  will. 

3.  Though,  however,  authority  can- 
not be  administered  by  one  part  of 
self  over  the  rest,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  relation  of  person 
to  person  complete,  still,  since  we  are  so 
dependent  for  our  consciousness  of  it 
upon  society,  is  it,  perhaps,  a  thing  im- 
posed upon  us  by  our  fellow-men  ?  May 
it  not  be  the  dominating  influence  of 
the  whole  over  the  part,  like  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  camp  over  the  conduct 
of  the  private  soldier  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  free  these  questions  from  ambiguity: 
but  in  no  sense  do  they  seem  to  me  to 
suggest  more  than  very  partial  truth  ; 
and,  in  any  sense  which  substitutes 


social  power  for  the  personal  conscious- 
ness of  moral  differences,  they  sug- 
gest nothing  that  is  true  at*  all.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  "  whole  "  which 
environs  the  individual?  How  do 
you  think  of  the  throng  of  his  "  fellow- 
men,"  of  the  "  society  "  around  him  ? 
With  what  sort  of  nature  do  you 
charge  it?  with  what  faculties  and 
affections  endow  it?  Is  it  conceived 
of  by  you  as  an  aggregate  of  separate 
persons,  each -taken  one  by  one,  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, and  combined  simply  for  the 
greater  strength  of  associated  will, 
and  intent  only  on  voting  into  exist- 
ence convenient  rules  which  the  reluc- 
tant shall  be  constrained  to  obey? 
If  so,  then,  in  your  dominance  of  the 
"  whole  over  the  part/'  you  give  me 
only  the  relation  of  force  to  weakness, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  relation  of  right  to  wrong. 
Mere  magnitude  of  scale  carries  no 
moral  quality ;  nor  could  a  whole  pop- 
ulation of  devils,  by  unanimous  ballot, 
confer  righteousness  upon  their  will, 
and  make  it  binding  on  a  single  Ab- 
diel.  Such  as  the  natures  are,  sepa- 
rately taken,  such  will  be  the  collective 
sum :  no  crowd  of  pigmies  can  add 
themselves  up  into  a  God ;  and  self- 
love  multiplied  by  self-love  will  only 
become  self-love  of  higher  power. 
Nor  will  accumulation  in  time  serve 
you  any  better  than  aggregation  in 
mass.  The  highest  capital  of  human 
wishes,  paid  up  through  all' the  ages, 
although  it  may  ruin  the  small  dealer 
in  such  wares,  and  drive  his  ven- 
ture from  the  field,  can  make  noth- 
ing just  that  was  not  just  before. 
At  best,  it  can  only  enforce  obligations 
already  there,  —  obligations  which 
it  cannot  cancel,  and  did  not  create. 
If,  however,  you  will  take  "socie- 
ty" to  mean  the  affiliated  multi- 
tude of  consciences,  the  common  coun- 
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cil  of  responsible  men,  then  it  is 
most  true  that  the  moral  authority 
which  we  acknowledge  is  brought  to 
an  intense  focus  in  our  minds  by 
the  reflected  lights  of  theirs;  and  we 
should  but  dimly  own  it,  did  they  not 
own  it  too.  But  how  is  it  that  they 
thus  work  upon  us,  and  mould  us  to  a 
new  docility?  Is  it  that  they  are 
principals  in  command,  and  we  sub- 
ordinates in  service,  that,  accepting 
their  will  as  sovereign,  we  are  content 
to  do  their  bidding  ?  No  :  their  func- 
tion in  this  matter  is,  not  to  fill  the 
post  of  authority,  but  to  join  us  on  the 
steps  of  submission  below  it ;  to  con- 
fess their  fellow-feeling  with  us,  and 
accept  their  partnership  under  the 
same  law.  Instead  of  being  our  mas- 
ters, they  are  but  bondsmen,  with  us, 
of  a  higher  righteousness,  which  opens 
its  oracles  and  seeks  its  organs  in  us 
all.  And  so,  following  out  the  moral 
authority  from  my  solitary  nature  to 
human-kind,  I  only  widen,  and  do  not 
elevate,  my  position ;  I  gain  a  larger 
view  of  its  range,  but  no  higher  insight 
into  its  source:  I  still  am  at  the  lower 
term  of  this  mysterious  relation;  and 
must  yet  look  up,  if  perchance  from 
the  form  of  the  other  the  cloud  may 
pass  away. 

4.  And  may  we  not  say  that  the 
cloud  already  grows  transparent,  and 
gives  promise  of  clearing  away  ?  The 
authority  to  which  conscience  intro- 
duces me  has  its  station,  we  have  seen, 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  person- 
ality; with  equal  certainty,  beyond 
that  of  my  neighbor,  in  whom  my  ex- 
perience is  simply  repeated ;  and,  sim- 
ilarly, beyond  that  of  any  and  every 
man.  Though  emerging  in  conscious- 
ness, often  with  the  sharpest  surprise 
of  feeling,  it  is  objective  to  us  all ;  and 
is  necessarily  referred  by  us  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  irrespective  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  our  mental  constitution. 


It  is  with  us  as  a  holy  presence,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  us  by  all  the  marks 
which  distinguish  existence  from  illu- 
sion. It  is  not  dependent  on  us,  as 
an  invention  or  a  dream,  but  independ- 
ent, as  a  thing  given  us  to  apprehend. 
Like  any  other  reality  open  to  our 
cognizance,  it  dominates  as  known 
over  our  faculty  as  knowing ;  and,  by 
its  persistency,  baffles  the  subtleties 
and  survives  the  mutabilities  of  our 
subjective  conditions.  If  we  pretend 
not  to  see  it,  it  still  makes  itself  felt, 
like  the  sunshine,  through  the  closed 
lids ;  and  we  know  that  the  blaze  is 
there  without  a  cloud.  If  we  set  our- 
selves to  contend  against  it,  and  pass 
on  without  giving  it  heed,  it  soon 
brings  to  us  its  legitimate  mastery, 
and  spoils  our  usurped  freedom  by 
timely  prohibition  and  late  reproach. 
If  we  try  to  silence  it,  it  must  be,  not 
by  refuting,  but  by  insulting  it ;  and 
the  sense  of  shame  it  leaves  as  it  turns 
away  carries  a  constant  echo  of  the 
very  sound  we  would  fain  escape. 
Should  we  be  resolutely  intent  on 
breaking  the  spell,  and  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  haunting  voice,  the  only 
possible  way  is  to  act,  not  upon  it,  but 
upon  ourselves;  to  render  our  own 
organ  of  perception  too  callous  to  hear 
it.  But  not  even  then  is  the  witness 
securely  dead.  Some  shock  of  self- 
knowledge,  some  pathetic  breath  of 
sorrow,  some  returning  wave  of  re- 
treating affection,  may  visit  us  with 
recovery,  be  it  only  for  an  hour  or 
a  day,  from  our  moral  deafness  ;  and 
instantly  the  forgotten  tones  flow  in 
again,  bringing  a  contrition  all  the 
more  passionate  for  its  arrears,  and 
so  giving  evidence  that  it  is  not  they 
which  have  ever  perished  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  we  who  have  been 
asleep  to  music  such  as  theirs.  These 
are  the  characteristic  notes  of  perma- 
nent objective  existence,  —  the  same 
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that  assure  us  of  a  world  perceived 
beyond  the  range  of  our  percipient 
nature ;  arid  from  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  point  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate escape.  All  minds  born  into 
the  universe  are  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  a  reed  righteousness  as 
surely  as  into  a  scene  of  actual  space. 
And  whatever  certainty  we  feel  that 
that  space  is  unoriginated  and  infinite, 
and  that,  wherever  a  circle  is,  its  in- 
tersecting chords  supply  equal  rect- 
angles, the  same  certainty  must  we 
feel,  that,  wherever  character  is,  there 
must  pity  be  rightful  superior  to  self- 
ishness, and  honor  to  perfidy ;  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  our  own  stage  of 
ethical  attainment,  we  look  into  un- 
measured heights  beyond. 

5.  But  in  what  kind  of  world  must 
we  be,  if  this  apparent  certainty  is 
not  to  be  completely  illusory  ?  Sup- 
pose a  human  being  to  be  standing, 
amid  the  tribes  of  natural  history, 
and  with  a  companion  or  two  of  his  own 
race,  in  an  atheistic  universe,  —  dead 
space  around  him,  blind  matter  before 
him,  and  a  few  equals  near  him, 
forming,  with  himself,  the  supreme 
term  of  the  whole.  Suppose  fur- 
ther, — that  we  may  begrudge  noth- 
ing to  the  unconscious  genius  of  "  Na- 
ture,"—  that,  through  some  happy 
correspondences  in  the  organic  chem- 
istry which  set  him  up  and  made  him 
what  he  is,  his  faculties  and  apprehen- 
sions have  got  correctly  adjusted  to 
the  theatre  on  which  he  is  planted, 
and  bring  to  him  only  faithful  reports 
of  what  is  there.  How,  on  such  a 
stage,  can  he  possibly  have  cognizance 
of  an  objective  authority  of  righteous- 
ness higher  than  himself?  For,  ac- 
tually, no  higher  would  be  there. 
His  fellows  are  on  his  level,  known  to 
him  only  as  himself  over  again. 
Other  forms  of  life  are  below  him,  as 
his  servants  or  his  foes.  The  earth 


is  his  bed,  and  the  sky  his  roof. 
Often  enough,  no  doubt,  may  these 
surroundings  press  severely  upon  him, 
and  extort  the  cry  of  conscious  weak- 
ness. But,  whatever  his  physical 
dependence,  he  is  without  spiritual 
superior  to  give  law  to  him :  there  is 
no  one  who  has  any  title  to  dictate  to 
his  will :  he  is  himself  the  supreme 
being  in  the  known  universe.  If, 
therefore,  he  feels,  as  we  do,  a  real 
and  rightful  authority  over  him;  if, 
face  to  face  with  him,  there  seems  to 
stand  a  justice  and  sanctity  that 
claims  him,  —  his  feeling  is  adjusted  to 
the  wrong  world,  and  is  out  of  place 
among  things  as  they  are.  How 
should  he  recognize  a  better,  and  as- 
spire  ?  It  is  only  the  uneasy  dream- 
er, who,  stationed  on  the  highest 
peak,  still  strains  to  climb,  and  finds 
no  foot-hold  on  the  yielding  air. 
Why  should  he  look  up,  when  all  is 
blank  above,  — darkness,  and  no  stars? 
why  kneel  before  nothing,  fling  out 
imploring  arms  into  a  vacancy,  and 
sob  forth  his  contrition  into  a  silence 
deaf  and  dumb  ?  A  being  placed 
amid  such  conditions  must  either  be 
without  moral  intuition,  and  therefore 
something  less  than  human,  or,  in 
having  it,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  bril- 
liant but  hopeless  deception  ;  as  if,  by 
a  strange  mistake,  there  had  strayed 
into  him  an  apprehension  visionary 
here,  but  proper  to  some  divine  realm, 
where  a  real  government  prevailed, 
of  Spirit  over  spirits,  and  One  perfect- 
ly holy  communicated  himself  to 
minor  natures,  and  empowered  their 
answering  consciousness  to  report  back 
of  him. 

No  suspicion  of  illusion,  however, 
against  our  primary  faculties,  can  be 
entertained ;  for  we  have  access  to  no 
world  but  that  which  they  present  to 
us,  and  the  account  we  cannot  check 
it  is  our  wisdom  to  take  on  trust. 
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The  moral  intuition  exists;  and  the 
atheistic  universe  vanishes  before  its 
face.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  living 
under  command,  and  with  freedom  to 
give  or  withhold  obedience ;  and  this 
lifts  us  at  once  into  divine  relations, 
and  connects  us  with  One  supreme  in 
the  distinguishing  glories  of  personal 
existence,  wisdom,  justice,  holiness. 
We  have  only  to  open  and  read  the 
credentials  of  conscience,  and  this  dis- 
covery bursts  upon  us  at  once.  That 
sense  of  authority  which  pervades  our 
moral  nature,  and  tempers  it  with  a 
silent  reverence,  places  us  under  that 
which  is  higher  than  we,  which  has 
claims  on  our  personality,  and  hovers 
over  it,  and  keeps  near  its  problems 
with  transcendent  presence.  But  the 
world  of  nature  and  outward  phenom- 
ena has  in  it  nothing  that  is  thus 
superhuman ;  nor  can  matter  and 
force,  with  their  linear  necessities 
and  predetermined  tracks  of  succes- 
sive effects,  give  the  free  spirit  its  al- 
ternative law.  And  the  world  of  hu- 
manity, however  rich  in  saints  and 
heroes  who  are  above  you  and  me, 
and  may  well  discipline  our  hearts  to 
homage,  is  here  all  in  the  same  case 
with  us,  and  bends  low  before  the  same 
vision.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  im- 
personal cannot  morally  rule  the 
personal,  and  that  over  living  spirit 
nothing  short  of  living  spirit  greater 
in  elevation,  can  wield  authority,  what 
remains  but  that  we  recognize  the 
communion  of  a  divine  Visitant, 
and  accept  the  light  of  conscience  as 
no  longer  an  unmeaning  phosphores- 
cence of  our  own  nature,  but  as  the 
revealing  and  appealing  look  of  God  ? 
The  wise  and  good  of  every  age  have 
variously  struggled  to  express  in  ade- 
quate terms  the  solemnity  of  human 
obligation;  but  all  the  strivings  of 
their  thought  have  culminated  in  this  : 
"  The  word  of  conscience  is  the  voice 


of  God."  To  this,  indeed,  all  the  in- 
dications lead.  The  law  that  is  over 
us,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  is  a  selec- 
tive law  :  it  looks,  as  we  have  shown, 
at  the  springs  of  action  together,  an- 
nounces a  comparison  between  them, 
and  tells  the  result :  "  This  is  worthier 
than  that."  Such  a-  selective  law  can 
issue  from  nothing  but  a  preferential 
will.  In  the  realm  of  nature  and 
necessity  the  forces  move  right  on 
to  their  determinate  end ;  compare 
nothing,  and  prefer  nothing ;  and 
turn  up,  without  pause  or  scruple,  the 
sole  possibility  given  them  to  execute. 
And  this  selective  law  speaks  direct  to 
a  selective  power  in  us  :  exalting  this 
above  that,  it  requires  that  we  should 
do  so  too.  It  is  the  appeal  of  will  to 
will :  "  This  is  my  choice  :  be  it  yours 
also."  And  so  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  bending  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness to  train  the  human  ;  the  over- 
flowing sanctity  of  the  Supreme  Mind, 
shed  forth  to  elicit  by  free  sympathy 
the  secret  possibilities  of  ours.  But 
for  this  objective  contact  between  his 
Spirit  and  ours,  —  between  the  divine 
life  reporting  itself  to  an  apprehensive 
faculty  in  us,  —  it  would  be  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  the  human 
mind  can  rapidly  pass  to  moral  levels 
unreached  before  ;  and  that,  at  some 
epochs  of  its  history,  it  seems  to  seize 
at  a  bound  heights  never  sought,  be- 
cause never  imagined.  The  philoso- 
phers who  undertake  to  expound  the 
dynamics  of  society  are  fond  of  telling 
us  that  the  character  of  each  period  is 
the  inevitable  result  and  vital  develop- 
ment of  its  predecessor,  and  might  be 
predicted  from  an  adequate  survey  of 
the  prior  phenomena.  Apd  doubtless 
vast  lines  of  historical  causation  may 
be  successfully  traced  through  some 
of  the  levels  of  human  life,  linking 
differing  centuries  into  a  continuous 
system.  But,  in  the  spiritual  experi- 
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ence  of  nations  and  of  races,  there 
are  mighty  paroxysms  which  break 
through  the  restraints  of  this  law, 
when,  as  at  the  Christian  era,  a  new 
type  of  mind  and  character,  a  fresh 
creation  of  moral  beauty,  bursts  into 
blossom  in  an  ungenial  time,  like  a 
delicate  flower  from  a  rotting  soil ; 
or  when,  as  in  the  seventh  century, 
a  people  scarcely  reckoned  in  the 
statistics  of  civilization  starts  into  or- 
ganized existence,  and  with  fiery 
magnanimity  sweeps  over  half  the 
world  as  the  missionary  of  a  perishing 
truth;  or  when,  as  at  the  minor  crises 
which  have  given  birth  to  Protestant 
sects,  whole  populations  have  been 
carried  off  their  feet  by  affections 
never  felt  before,  and  as  truly  remod- 
elled, in  habit,  thought,  and  aspect,  as 
if  they  had  risen  from  the  dead.  No 
study  of  the  antecedent  aggregate  of 
conditions  enables  you  to  give  account 
of  these  leaps  of  transformation ;  else 
why  are  they  not  foreseen  by  some 
philosopher's  appreciative  eye  ?  The 
utmost  that  your  scrutiny  can  effect  is 
to  point  to  some  predisposing  influ- 
ences which  might  affect  the  temper  of 
the  time,  and  warm  many  a  mind  into 
the  ready  fuel  of  re-action.  This, 
however,  goes  but  a  very  little  way  to 
meet  the  facts  before  us.  lie-action 
is  a  swing  back  into  the  old  ;  and  here 
we  have  a  seizure  of  the  new,  —  a 
spring  to  loftier  levels  of  original 
character,  where  speech  has  tones,  and 
action,  attitudes,  and  art,  varieties  of 
form,  quite  strange  before.  And 
whence  the  kindling  power,  the  light- 
ning flash  of  genius  or  inspiration,  to 
pierce  the  passive  fuel,  and  compel  it 
into  a  blaze  ?  Is  this,  too,  —  this 
living  force  without  which  a  world 
ever  so  "  predisposed  "  lies  dead,  and 
refuses  to  "  re-act,"  —  the  necessary 
product  of  the  preceding  age  ?  and 
will  you  father  the  new  ideals  upon 


old,  worn-out  deformities?  Is  it  from 
the  Jewish  rigor  and  self-assertion  that 
you  deduce  the  meekness  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  from  the  Pa- 
gan dissoluteness  that  you  explain  the 
Christian  purity  ?  If  so,  why  does 
not  every  odious  form  of  character 
bring  its  own  redemption,  and  cor- 
ruption arrest  itself,  instead  of  spread  ? 
Thus  to  treat  the  contagion  of  vice 
as  the  seed-plot  of  holiness  is  indeed 
to  seek  "  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs 
from  thistles."  It  must  needs  be  that 
the  redeemers  of  mankind  arise  in 
times  which  require  redemption ;  but 
to  assign  this  concurrence  as  an  ade- 
quate account  of  their  existence  and 
characteristics  is  to  overlook  the  living 
cause  in  the  circumstantial  condition. 
It  is  not  merely  with  a  stand  against 
declension,  with  a  tenacity  of  right 
habit  in  resistance  to  decay,  with  a 
protest  of  unspoiled  feeling  against 
sinking  life,  that  we  have  here  to 
deal ;  this,  perhaps,  the  inertia  of 
lingering  goodness  already  there 
might  sufficiently  explain  :  but  it  is 
the  positive  creation  of  fresh  images 
of  perfection,  a  recoil  from  the  lower 
which  already  carries  in  it  dreams  of 
the  higher,  an  expostulation  with 
the  present,  which,  not  content  with 
seeing  the  better  past,  presses  into  a 
previously  utiimagined  future.  This 
dawning  of  unsuspected  lights  within 
rare  and  exceptional  natures  is  no 
mere  human  phenomenon,  explicable 
by  our  reciprocal  mental  action  :  it  be- 
trays the  overarching  presence  of 
brighter  skies.  Among  the  societies 
of  men,  it  is  ever  the  greater  spirits 
that  morally  sustain  the  less ;  and,  as 
the  scale  of  realized  excellence  ascends, 
the  conscience  of  us  all  is  ashamed  to 
linger,  and  eventually  rises  too.  We 
are  lifted  by  the  souls  of  mightier 
wing,  and  are  set  where  otherwise 
our  feet  would  not  have  climbed :  and, 
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were  we  without  this  hierarchy  of 
moral  ranks,  there  would  be  nothing 
ennobling  in  our  interdependence ; 
and  no  healing  would  flow  down,  no 
reverence  pass  up,  from  link  to  link. 
Once  upon  the  flat,  upon  the  flat  we 
stay.  But  what,  then,  is  it  that  sus- 
tains the  summit-minds  ?  that  kindles 
them  with  light  they  cannot  borrow, 
and  fires  them  with  strength  that  no 
man  can  lend  ?  Have  they  escaped 
the  law  of  dependence,  and  become 

k  original  springs,  first  inventors,  of 
a  non-existent  righteousness  ?  Go  to 
them,  and  judge  from  the  manner  of 
their  life  and  the  temper  of  their  af- 
fections whether  it  be  so.  Do  they 
stand  upon  the  earth  as  creative  gods, 
with  lordly  mien,  and  will  that  is  all 
their  own  ?  Do  they  know  their 
height  to  be  supreme,  and  stoop  with 
the  pity  of  a  superior  to  the  subject 
crowd  beneath  ?  Or  do  you  see  them 
with  still  uplifted  face,  and  bending 
low  before  a  Holiest  of  all  ?  nay,  with 
the  very  light  that  most  transfigures 
them  glistening  through  the  stream- 
ing tears  of  a  tender  penitence  ?  Is 
not  their  calm,  their  strength,  their 
fearlessness,  more  than  any  man's,  free 
from  self-assertion,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  pure  dependence  and  perfect 
trust  ?  And  the  tender  mercy  which 
flows  from  voice  and  hand  as  they 
mingle  with  mankind  — is  it  theirs 
alone,  without  a  partner  in  it,  and 
with  only  autocratic  look  towards  the 
sorrows  it  relieves  ?  Or  is  it  rather 
a  divine  compassion,  that  moves 
through  them  as  its  organ,  and  glorifies 
with  sympathy  a  created  spirit  as  it 
goes  ?  No :  they  feel,  not  less,  but 
far  more,  than  others,  the  law  of  ob- 
jective contact  with  higher  mind  as 
the  condition  of  moral  insight  and 
spiritual  power ;  and  unless  we  charge 
our  highest  witnesses  with  illusions 
in.  that  which  is  especially  their  own, 


and  so  reject  whatever  we  have  that  is 
supremely  trustworthy,  we  must  carry 
that  law  beyond  our  mutual  relations, 
and  recognize  the  fires  of  God  in  the 
glow  which  kindles  the  summits  of 
this  world. 

This  new  and  spiritual  function 
ascribed  to  God  is  but  the  just  sequel, 
as  we  ascend  the  gradations  of  being, 
to  his  prior  indwelling  in  the  world. 
As  the  forces  of  Nature  are  his  cau- 
sality, and  the  instincts  of  the  creature 
his  seeing  guidance  of  the  blind ;  so 
the  alternative  apprehensions  of  con- 
science are  the  preferential  lights  of 
his  moral  nature,  the  first  reporting 
his  power,  the  second  his  wisdom,  the 
third  his  righteousness.  That  it  is 
the  same  one  life  which  is  the  ground 
of  all  is  plain  from  the  intertexture  of 
the  whole :  for  it  is  amongst  the  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  the  animated 
world  that  the  problems  of  ethical  ex- 
perience first  arise ;  and  it  is  through 
the  physical  constitution  of  nature,  and 
of  our  own  organism  in  particular, 
that  many  of  the  penalties  of  the 
moral  law  make  themselves  felt.  The 
causality  of  the  world,  therefore,  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  all-holy  Will ;  and 
whether  within  us  or  without  us, 
in  the  distant  stellar  spaces  or  in  the 
self-conscious  life  of  the  tempted  or 
aspiring  mind,  we  are  in  one  divine 
embrace,  —  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever." 

Here,  too,  we  reach  the  precise  point 
of  transition  from  morals  to  religion, 
and  step  across  the  boundary  from 
Pagan  nobleness  to  Christian  sanc- 
tity. Divine  guidance  has  never  and 
nowhere  failed  to  men;  nor  has  it 
ever,  in  the  most  essential  things, 
largely  differed  amongst  them :  but 
it  has  not  always  been  recognized  as 
divine,  much  less  as  the  living  con- 
tact of  Spirit  with  spirit, —  the  com- 
munion of  affection  between  God  and 
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man.  While  conscience  remained  an 
impersonal  laiv,  stern  and  silent,  with 
only  a  jealous  Nemesis  behind,  man 
had  to  stand  up  alone,  and  work  out 
for  himself  his  independent  mag- 
nanimity; and  he  could  only  be  the 
pagan  hero.  When  conscience  was 
found  to  be  inseparably  blended  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  speak  in 
tones  immediately  divine,  it  became 
the  very  sbrine  of  worship  :  its  strife, 
its  repentance,  its  aspirations,  passed 


into  the  incidents  of  a  living  drama, 
with  its  crises  of  alienation  and  recon- 
cilement; and  the  cold  obedience  to 
a  mysterious  necessity  was  ex- 
changed for  the  allegiance  of  person- 
al affection.  And  this  is  the  true 
emergence  from  the  darkness  of  ethi- 
cal law  to  the  tender  light  of  the  life 
divine.  The  veil  falls  from  the 
shadowed  face  of  moral  authority, 
and  the  directing  love  of  the  all-holy 
God  shines  forth. 


THE   GESTA  ROMANORUM. 


THE  "  Acts  of  the  Romans  "  is  the 
name  of  a  mediaeval  monkish  collec- 
tion of  legends  with  "  morals "  or 
applications.  Mr.  Bouton  of  New 
York,  well  known  as  an  enterprising 
collector  of  and  dealer  in  rare  and  fine 
books,  has  recently  brought  out  a  very 
agreeable,  two-volume  edition  of  these 
curious  old  parables,  reproduced 
from  Mr.  Swan's  edition,  and  with 
editorial  aid  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright.1  The  "  Gesta  Romanorum  " 
appear  to  have  been  first  collected  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Pierre  Bercheure,  prior  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Eloi  at 
Paris,  who  died  A.D.  1362.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  originated  the 
tales,  but  to  have  written  down  such 
as  he  found  already  current.  During 
that  century  and  the  next,  the  collec- 
tion of  Bercheure  was  very  popular, 
especially  in  England,  among  the 

1  Gesta  Romanorum;  or.  Entertaining  Moral 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Prelim- 
inary Observations  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.  New  edition,  with  Introduction  by  Tl'om.is 
Wright.  Two  vol*.  16mo.  New  York:  J.  W. 
Bouton.  7W  Broadway.  Cloth,  uncut.  $5.00;  large 
paper  edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  uncut,  $  10.00; 
five  copies  only,  on  Whatman's  drawing-paper, 
demy  8vo,  $25.00. 
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clergy,  who  used  its  stories  in  their 
preaching.  Manuscript  copies  of  it 
multiplied,  and  were  much  varied  by 
additions,  omissions,  and  alterations. 
From  a  MS.  of  what  may  be  called  the 
English  recension,  Wynkynde  Worde 
printed,  about  1510  or  1515,  the  first 
English  translation.  Many  editions 
appeared  during  two  centuries  more, 
both  in  English  and  in  the  Continen- 
tal languages.  During  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  how- 
ever, it  fell  into  obscurity,  and  was 
known  only  to  scholars.  Warton,  in 
his  "  History  of  English  Poetry  "  (first 
published  in  1774-8),  recalled  atten- 
tion to  it.  Mr.  Swan's  edition  appeared 
in  1824.  A  volume  of  selections  was 
included  in  a  capital  series  of  most 
readable  books  published  by  Wiley 
and  Putnam  almost  a  generation  ago, 
but  which  richly  deserve  reprinting 
to-day,  almost  without  exception.  Mr. 
Bouton's  edition  is,  however,  not  selec- 
tions merely,  but  a  reprint  of  Mr. 
Swan's;  and  therefore  contains  the 
whole  work,  except  that  most  of  the 
moralizations  are  greatly  abridged. 
Enough  of  the  first  ones  are  given  in 
full,  however,  to  show,  that,  as  in  other 
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cases,  the  "  haec  fabula  docet "  is 
altogether  the  most  tedious  part  of  the 
business. 

These  old  legends  contain  many 
illustrations  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
compiled  ;  viz.,  the  middle  ages.  As 
to  the  "  Romans,"  whose  "  Acts  "  they 
purport  to  be,  the  makers  of  the  sto- 
ries manufactured  whatever  emperors, 
queens,  philosophers,  knights,  &c., 
they  wanted,  and  conferred  upon  them 
whatever  names  they  thought  fit :  so 
that,  as  real  history  and  biography,  the 
work  is  just  as  authentic  as  Mr. 
Robinson  Crusoe's  or  Mr.  Lemuel 
Gulliver's  accounts  of  their  very  re- 
spectable families,  and  experiences  in 
life.  But  this  does  not  injure  the 
quaint  old  stories  at  all.  We  add  a 
selection  of  them,  supposing  that  some 
of  our  readers  will  find  amusement, 
and  perhaps  profit,  in  observing  what 
sort  of  lessons  were  taught  by  the 
popular  preachers  of  half  a  millenni- 
um ago,  and  in  what  form  they  taught 
them. 

OF    THE    POISOX    OF    SIX. 

Alexander  was  a  prince  of  great 
power,  arid  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who 
instructed  him  in  every  branch  of 
polite  learning.  The  Queen  of  the 
North,  having  heard  of  his  proficiency, 
nourished  her  daughter  from  the  cra- 
dle upon  a  certain  kind  of  deadly  poi- 
son ;  and,  when  she  grew  up,  she  was 
considered  so  beautiful,  that  the  sight 
of  her  alone  affected  many  with  mad- 
ness. 

The  queen  sent  her  to  Alexander 
to  espouse.  He  had  no  sooner  beheld 
her  than  he  became  violently  enam- 
oured, and  with  much  eagerness  de- 
sired to  possess  her:  but  Aristotle, 
observing  his  weakness,  said,  "  Do 
not  touch  her ;  for,  if  you  do,  you  will 
certainly  perish.  She  has  been  nur- 


tured upon  the  most  deleterious  food, 
which  I  will  prove  to  you  immediately. 
Here  is  a  malefactor,  who  is  already 
condemned  to  death.  He  shall  be 
united  to  her ;  and  you  will  soon  see 
the  truth  of  what  I  advance." 

Accordingly  the  culprit  was  brought 
without  delay  to  the  girl ;  arid  scarcely 
had  he  touched  her  lips  before  his 
whole  frame  was  impregnated  with 
poison,  and  he  expired  in  the  greatest 
agony.  Alexander,  glad  at  his  escape 
from  such  imminent  destruction,  be- 
stowed all  thanks  on  his  instructor, 
and  returned  the  girl  to  her  mother. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  any  good  Christian, 
strong  and  powerful  in  virtues  com- 
municated at  his  baptism,  may  be 
called  Alexander.  He  is  strong  and 
powerful  as  long  as  he  preserves  his 
purity  from  the  contamination  of  the 
Devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.  The 
Queen  of  the  North  is  a  superfluity 
of  the  things  of  life,  which  sometimes 
destroys  the  spirit,  and  generally  the 
body.  The  envenomed  beauty  is 
Luxury  and  Gluttony,  which  feed 
men  with  delicacies  that  are  poison 
to  the  soul.  Aristotle  is  thy  con- 
science, or  reason,  which  reproves  and 
opposes  the  union  that  would  undo 
the  soul. 

The  malefactor  is  a  perverse  man, 
disobedient  to  his  God,  and  more  dili- 
gent in  pursuing  his  own  carnal  de- 
lights than  the  divine  commands. 
He  infolds  his  sins  in  a  close  embrace, 
by  whose  deadly  touch  he  is  spiritually 
destroyed.  So  the  Book  of  Wisdom  : 
"  He  who  touches  pitch  shall  be  de- 
filed by  it." 

Let  us,  then,  study  to  live  honestly 
and  uprightly,  in  order  that  we  may 
attain  to  everlasting  life. 

OF    BAD    EXAMPLE. 

In  the  reign  of  Otho,  there  was  a 
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certain  slippery  priest,  who  created 
much  disturbance  among  his  parish- 
ioners, and  many  were  extremely 
scandalized.  •  One  of  them,  in  partic- 
ular, always  absented  himself  from 
mass  when  it  fell  to  the  priest's  turn 
to  celebrate  it.  Now,  it  happened  on 
a  festival-day,  during  the  time  of 
mass,  that,  as  this  person  was  walking 
alone  through  a  meadow,  a  sudden 
thirst  came  upon  him,  insomuch  that 
he  was  persuaded,  unless  present  re- 
lief could  be  obtained,  he  should  die. 
In  this  extremity,  continuing  his  walk, 
he  discovered  a  rivulet  of  the  purest 
water,  of  which  he  copiously  drank. 
But  the  more  he  drank,  the  more 
violent  became  his  thirst.  Surprised 
at  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  will  find  out  the  source  of 
this  rivulet,  and  then  satisfy  my  thirst." 
As  he  proceeded,  an  old  man  of  majes- 
tic appearance  met  him,  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 
The  other  answered,  "  I  am  oppressed 
by  an  excessive  drought,  surpassing 
even  belief.  I  discovered  a  little 
stream  of  water,  and  drank  of  it  plenti- 
fully ;  but  the  more  I  drank,  the  more 
I  thirsted.  So  I  am  endeavoring  to 
find  its  source,  that  I  may  drink  there, 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  deliver  myself 
from  the  torment."  The  old  man  point- 
ed with  his  finger.  "  There,"  said  he, 
"is  the  spring-head  of  the  rivulet. 
But  tell  me,  mine  honest  friend,  why 
are  you  not  at  church,  and.  with  other 
good  Christians,  hearing  mass  ?  " 

The  man  answered, "  Truly,  master, 
our  priest  leads  such  an  execrable  life, 
that  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  he 
should  celebrate  it  so  as  to  please 
God."  To  which  the  old  man  re- 
turned, "  Suppose  what  you  say  is 
true.  Observe  this  fountain,  from 
which  so  much  excellent  water  issues, 
and  from  which  you  have  lately 
drunk."  He  looked  in  the  direction 


pointed  out,  and  beheld  a  putrid  dog, 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  its 
teeth  black  and  decayed,  through 
which  the  whole  fountain  gushed  in 
a  surprising  manner.  The  man  re- 
garded the  stream  with  great  terror 
and  confusion  of  mind,  ardently  desir- 
ous of  quenching  his  thirst,  but  ap- 
prehensive of  poison  from  the  fetid 
and  loathsome  carcass,  with  which,  to 
all  appearance,  the  water  was  imbued. 
"  Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  old  man,  ob- 
serving his  repugnance.  "  Thou  hast 
already  drank  of  the  rivulet :  drink 
again ;  it  will  not  harm  thee."  En- 
couraged by  these  assurances,  and 
impelled  by  the  intensity  of  his  thirst, 
he  partook  of  it  once  more,  and  in- 
stantly recovered  from  the  drought. 
"  0  master ! "  cried  he  :  "  never  man 
drank  of  such  delicious  water."  The 
old  man  answered,  "  See,  now :  as  this 
water,  gushing  through  the  mouth  of 
a  putrid  dog,  is  neither  polluted,  nor 
loses  aught  of  its  natural  taste  or  col- 
or ;  so  is  the  celebration  of  mass  by 
a  worthless  minister;  and  therefore, 
though  the  vices  of  such  men  may 
displease  and  disgust,  yet  should  you 
not  forsake  the  duties  of  which  they 
are  the  appointed  organ."  Saying 
these  words,  the  old  man  disappeared; 
and  what  the  other  had  seen  he  com- 
municated to  his  neighbors,  and  ever 
after  punctually  attended  mass.  He 
brought  this  unstable  and  transitory 
life  to  a  good  end,  and  passed  from 
that  which  is  corruptible  to  inherit 
incorruption ;  which  may  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  grant 
to  all ! 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  emperor  is  God, 
in  whose  kingdom,  that  is,  in  the 
world,  there  is  an  evil  priest;  name- 
ly, every  perverse  Christian.  For  as 
the  priest  provides  for  the  spiritual 
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welfare   of    his  parishioners,  so   the 
Christian  is  required  to  watch  over 
and  preserve  the  spiritual  gifts  com- 
municated   in    baptism.      The    bad 
priest,  through  the  influence  of  a  bad 
example,  causes    many    to    separate 
from   the  community;  and  therefore 
St.  Gregory  well  says,  that,  "  as  often 
as  he  does  an  ill  action,  he  loses  a 
soul."      In    like    manner,     the    bad 
Christian  occasions  the  condemnation 
of  multitudes    by  the   attraction   of 
wicked  examples  and  enticing  words. 
If  any  of  you  to  whom  I  now  speak 
have   been  so  deluded,  act  like  the 
parishioner  in  our  story.   Walk  across 
the   meadows,   that   is,   through   the 
world,  until  you  find  one  whom  your 
soul  esteems  and  loves ;  to  wit,  that 
old  man,  who  is   Christ,  revealed  by 
actions   of    benevolence    and   mercy. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  drink  of  the 
rivulet,  although  it  would  not  imme- 
diately extinguish  your  thirst.     That 
rivulet    is   baptism,    which    alone    is 
able  to  quench  the  drought  occasioned 
by  original  sin.     Yet,  should  the  evil 
nature  of  that  origin  prevail,  and  you 
fall   again  into  error,  then   seek  out 
the  fountain,  and  there  drink.     For 
that     fountain    is    our   Lord    Jesus 
Christ,   as    he   witnesses   of  himself: 
"I    am   a  fountain    of  living  water, 
springing  up  into  eternal  life"  (John 
iv.).     The   streams  or  veins  of  that 
fountain  are  the  words  of  Scripture, 
which  too  frequently  issue  from   the 
mouth  of  a  putrid  dog  ;  that  is,  of  an 
evil  preacher.     If  it  should  be  asked 
why  the  spring  of  pure  water  is  made 
to  flow  through  the  rank  jaws  of*  a 
dog,  rather  than  through  those  of  any 
other   animal,    it    is    answered,    that 
Scripture    more    usually  compares    it 
with  a  priest    than  with   any  thing 
else :  and  as  in  a  dog  there  are  four 
excellent  qualities,  described  in  the 
.  following  couplet,  — 


"In  cane  bis  bina  sunt;  ct  lingua  mcdicina, 
Naris  odoratus,  amor  integer,  atque  latra- 
tus,"  — 

("In  a  dog  there  are  four  things, — 
a  medicinal  tongue,  a  distinguishing 
nose,  an  unshaken  faith,  and  unremit- 
ting watchfulness ; ")  so  priests,  who 
would  be  useful  in  their  station,  ought 
diligently  to  cultivate  these  four  prop- 
erties :  Firstly,  that  their  tongue  pos- 
sess the  power  of  a  physician  in  heal- 
ing the  sick  in  heart,  and  probing  the 
wounds  of  sin;  being  careful,  at  the 
same  time,  that  too  rough  a  treatment 
does  not  exacerbate,  rather  than  cure  ; 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  dogs  to  lick  the 
body's  wounds.  Secondly,  as  a  dog,  by 
keenness  of  scent,  distinguishes  a  fox 
from  a  hare;  so  a  priest,  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  perception  in  auricular 
disclosures,  should  discover  what  por- 
tion of  them  appertains  to  the  cun- 
ning of  the  fox,  —  that  is,  to  heretical 
and  sophistical  perverseness ;  what 
to  internal  struggles  and  timorous 
apprehensions,  arising  from  the  det- 
estation of  evil,  or  hopelessness  of 
pardon ;  and  what  to  the  unbroken 
ferocity  of  the  wolf  or  lion,  originat- 
ing in  a  haughty  contempt  of  conse- 
quences, with  other  gradations  of  a 
like  character.  Thirdly,  as  the  dog 
is  of  all  animals  the  most  faithful 
and  ready  in  defence  of  his  master  or 
his  family;  so  priests,  also,  should 
show  themselves  stanch  advocates  for 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  zealous  for  the 
everlasting  salvation,  not  of  their 
parishioners  alone,  but  of  every  de- 
nomination of  true  Christians,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  our  Lord  (John 
x.),  "A  good  shepherd  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  sheep ; "  also  (John  i.), 
"  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  us." 
And  we,  in  humble  imitation  of  our 
divine  Master,  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  our  brethren.  Fourthly,  as 
a  dog,  by  barking,  betrays  the  ap- 
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proach  of  thieves,  and  permits  not 
the  property  of  his  master  to  be  in- 
vaded ;  so  the  faithful  priest  is  the 
watch-dog  of  the  great  King;  one 
who,  by  diligence  in  his  calling,  pre- 
vents the  machinations  of  the  Devil 
from  taking  effect,  — from  drawing  the 
soul  out  of  that  high  treasury  com- 
posed of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
and  where  alone  the  amazing  price  of 
our  redemption  is  eternally  reposited. 

OF   JUST    RECOMPENSE. 

A  very  rich  and   powerful  emperor 
had   an  only  daughter  of  uncommon 
beauty.      She  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  five   soldiers,  who  were   com- 
manded   to  be    constantly   in    arms ; 
and  every  day  a  stated  sum  was  paid 
them    out    of    the    king's    treasury. 
This  emperor  had  a  seneschal  whom 
he    greatly  favored,   and    a  valuable 
but     ferocious     dog,    which    it   was 
necessary     to     confine     with     triple 
chains.      It   happened,  that,  as   the 
emperor  lay  in  bed,  he  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  in  the  morning,  when  he  arose, 
sent  for  the  seneschal,  and  said,  "I 
am  about  to  undertake  an  expedition 
to  Palestine.   To  your  vigilance  I  com- 
mit my  only  daughter,  with   the  sol- 
diers of  her  guard.     The  dog    like- 
wise,   which    I    specially   value,    I 
intrust  to  your  care.     And,  on  pain  of 
instant  death,  let  there  be  no  defi- 
ciency in  attendance  upon  my  daugh- 
ter.    You   shall   supply  the    soldiers 
with  all  that  they  require ;    but  ob- 
serve that  the  dog  is  securely  chained, 
and  fed  sparingly,  so  that  his  ferocity 
may  abate."     The  seneschal  approved 
of  all  the   emperor's  injunctions,  and 
promised   faithfully  to    comply  with 
them ;  instead  of  which  he  acted  in 
direct  opposition.     The  dog  was  fed 
with   the  most  unsuitable  food,  and 
not   guarded   as    he    ought   to    have 


been.  He  diminished  the  comforts, 
and  even  denied  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  lady.  He  robbed  the  sol- 
diers of  their  pay,  who,  being  needy 
and  unemployed,  roamed  over  the 
country  in  great  distress.  As  for  the 
poor  girl,  forsaken  and  destitute,  she 
passed  from  her  chamber  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  hall  which  she  occu- 
pied, and,  seating  herself  upon  the 
pavement,  gave  free  course  to  her  sor- 
rows. Now,  the  dog,  whose  savage 
nature  improper  aliment  had  aug- 
mented, burst,  by  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent movement,  from  the  bonds  that 
enchained  him,  and  tore  her  limb 
from  limb.  When  this  affecting  cir- 
cumstance was  known  in  the  king- 
dom, it  excited  universal  regret. 
Messengers  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  emperor,  who  hastened 
his  return  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. The  seneschal  was  summoned 
before  him,  and  asked  categorically 
why  the  lady  was  unprovided  for,  the 
soldiers  unpaid,  and  the  dog  improp- 
erly fed,  contrary  to  his  express  com- 
mand. But  the  man  was  unable  to 
answer,  and  offered  not  the  least  ex- 
cuse. The  torturers,  therefore,  were 
called  in :  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  thrown  into  a  red-hot  fur- 
nace. The  emperor's  decree  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  empire. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  emperor  is  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  fair  daughter 
is  the  human  soul ;  the  five  soldiers 
are  the  five  senses;  and  the  dog  is 
carnal  affections,  which  disturb  and 
slay  the  spirit. 

The  triple  chain  is  love  to  God, 
the  fear  of  offending  him,  and  shame 
when  we  have  done  so.  The  senes- 
chal is  any  man  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  senses  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  soul  is  committed. 
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OF    HANGING. 

Valerius  tells  us  that  a  man  named 
Paletinus  one  day  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and,  calling  his  son  and  his 
neighbors  around  him,  said,  "Alas, 
alas !  I  have  no\v  growing  in  my  gar- 
den a  fatal  tree,  on  which  my  first 
poor  wife  hung  herself,  then  my  sec- 
ond, and  after  that  my  third.  Have 
I  not,  therefore,  cause  for  the  wretch- 
edness I  exhibit?"  —  "  Truly,"  said 
one  who  was  called  Arrius,  "  I  mar- 
vel that  you  should  weep  at  such  an 
unusual  instance  of  good  fortune ! 
Give  me,  I  pray  you,  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  that  gentle  tree,  which  I 
will  divide  with  my  neighbors,  and 
thereby  afford  every  man  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  the  laudable  wishes 
of  his  spouse."  Paletinus  complied 
with  his  friend's  request,  and  ever 
after  found  this  remarkable  tree  the 
most  productive  part  of  his  estate. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  tree  is  the  cross 
of  Christ.  The  man's  three  wives 
are  pride,  lusts  of  the  heart,  and  lusts 
of  the  eyes,  which  ought  to  be  thus 
suspended  and  destroyed.  He  who 
solicited  a  part  of  the  tree  is  any 
good  Christian. 

OF    CONSIDERATION    OF    LIFE. 

We  read  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  from 
whose  instructions  he  derived  the 
greatest  advantage.  Amongst  other 
important  matters,  he  inquired  of  his 
master  what  would  profit  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  serviceable 
to  others.  Aristotle  answered,  "  My 
son,  hear  with  attention  ;  and,  if  you 
retain  rny  counsel,  you  will  arrive  at 
the  greatest  honors.  Xhere  are  seven 
distinct  points  to  be  regarded.  Firstly, 
that  you  do  not  overcharge  the  bal- 
ance. Secondly,  that  you  do  not 
feed  a  fire  with  the  sword.  Thirdly, 


carp  not  at  the  crown ;  nor,  Fourthly, 
eat  the  heart  of  a  little  bird.  Fifth- 
ly, when  you  have  once  commenced 
a  proper  undertaking,  never  turn 
from  it.  Sixthly,  walk  not  in  the 
high-road ;  and,  Seventhly,  do  not  al- 
low a  prating  swallow  to  possess  your 
eaves."  The  king  carefully  consid- 
ered the  meaning  of  these  enigmati- 
cal directions,  and,  observing  them, 
experienced  their  utility  in  his  subse- 
quent life. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  balance  is  human 
life :  do  not  overcharge  it,  but  weigh 
every  thing  accurately,  and  deliberate 
upon  what  you  do,  —  as  in  the  fable 
of  the  vulture.  A  vulture,  swooping 
upon  her  prey,  struck  it  with  her 
talons.  After  it  was  killed,  she  first 
endeavored  to  carry  off  the  whole ; 
but,  finding  this  beyond  her  power, 
she  tore  oif  as  much  as  she  could  fly 
away  with,  and  left  the  remainder  be- 
hind. "  Do  not  feed  a  fire  with  the 
sword ; "  that  is,  provoke  not  anger 
with  sharp  words.  "  Carp  not  at  the 
crown  ; "  that  is,  respect  the  estab- 
lished laws.  "  Eat  not  the  heart  of  a 
little  bird,"  which,  being  weak  and 
timid,  becomes  not  the  condition  of  a 
Christian  man.  "When  you  have 
commenced  a  befitting  design,  do  not 
turn  from  it ;  "  and  especially,  having 
begun  repentance,  persevere  to  the 
end.  A  viper,  wishing  to  espouse  a 
kind  of  eel  called  the  lamprey,  was 
rejected  by  the  latter  because  of  the 
poison  it  conveyed.  The  viper,  deter- 
mining to  carry  its  object,  retired  to 
a  secret  place,  and  cast  up  the  venom, 
but,  after  the  nuptials  were  solem- 
nized, went  back  to  the  place  where 
the  virus  was  deposited,  and  resumed 
the  whole.  In  like  manner  do  all 
sinners:  they  are  a  while  penitent, 
but  soon  return  to  their  vomit ;  that 
is,  to  their  sins.  "  Walk  not  by  the 
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high-road,"  which  is  the  road  of  death. 
"Permit  not  a  prating  swallow  to 
possess  your  eaves ; "  that  is,  suffer 
not  sin  to  dwell  upon  thy  heart. 

OF    PERFECT   LIFE. 

When  Titus  was  emperor  of 
Home,  he  made  a  decree  that  the  na- 
tal day  of  his  first-born  son  should  be 
held  sacred ;  and  that  whosoever 
violated  it  by  any  kind  of  labor 
should  be  put  to  death. 

This  edict  being  promulgated,  he 
called  Virgil  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Good  friend,  I  have  established  a 
certain  law  ;  but,  as  offences  may  fre- 
quently be  committed  without  being 
discovered  by  the  ministers  of  justice, 
we  desire  you  to  frame  some  curious 
piece  of  art  which  may  reveal  to  us 
every  transgressor  of  the  law."  Vir- 
gil acquiesced,  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  operations.  He  con- 
structed a  magic  statue,  and  caused 
it  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
city.  By  virtue  of  the  secret  powers 
with  which  it  was  invested,  it  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  whatever 
was  done  alniss. 

And  thus,  by  the  accusation  of  the 
statue,  an  infinite  number  of  persons 
were  convicted  and  punished. 

Now,  there  was  a  certain  carpenter, 
called  Focus,  who  pursued  his  occupa- 
tions every  day  alike.  Once,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  his  thoughts  turned  upon 
the  accusations  of  the  statue,  and  the 
multitudes  which  it  had  caused  to 
perish.  In  the  morning  he  clothed 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  the  statue, 
which  he  addressed  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

"  0  statue,  statue  !  because  of  thy 
informations,  many  of  our  citizens 
have  been  apprehended  and  slain.  I 
vow  to  my  God,  that,  if  thou  accusest 
me,  I  will  break  thy  head."  Having 
so  said,  he  returned  home.  About 
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the  first  hour,  the  emperor,  as  he  was 
wont,  despatched  sundry  messengers 
to  the  statue  to  inquire  if  the  edict 
had  been  strictly  complied  with. 
After  they  had  arrived,  and  delivered 
the  emperor's  pleasure,  the  statue 
exclaimed,  "  Friends,  look  up :  what 
see  ye  written  upon  my  forehead  ?  " 
They  looked,  and  beheld  three  sen- 
tences, which  ran  thus :  "  Times  are 
altered.  Men  grow  worse.  He  who 
speaks  truth  has  his  head  broken." 
"  Go,"  said  the  statue,  "  declare  to 
his  Majesty  what  you  have  seen  and 
read."  The  messengers  obeyed,  and 
detailed  the  circumstances  as  they  had 
happened. 

The  emperor,  therefore,  commanded 
his  guard  to  arm,  and  march  to  the 
place  on  which  the  statue  was  erected ; 
and  he  further  ordered,  that,  if  any  one 
presumed  to  molest  it,  they  should 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  drag  him 
into  his  presence.  The  soldiers  ap- 
proached the  statue,  and  said,  "  Our 
emperor  wills  you  to  declare  the  name 
of  the  scoundrel  who  threatens  you." 
The  statue  made  answer,  "  It  is  Focus 
the  carpenter.  Every  day  he  violates 
the  law,  and,  moreover,  menaces  me 
with  a  broken  head  if  I  expose  him." 
Immediately  Focus  was  apprehended, 
and  conducted  to  the  emperor,  who 
said,  "  Friend,  what  do  I  hear  of  thee  ? 
Why  hast  thou  broken  my  law  ?  "  — 
"  My  lord,"  answered  Focus,  "  I  can- 
not keep  it ;  for  I  am  obliged  to  obtain 
every  day  eight  pennies,  which,  with- 
out incessant  labor,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  acquiring."  —  "  And  why 
eight  pennies  ? "  said  the  emperor. 
"Every  day  through  the  year,"  re- 
turned the  carpenter,  "  I  am  bound 
to  repay  two  pennies  which  I  borrowed 
in  my  youth :  two  I  lend,  two  I  lose, 
and  two  I  spend."  —  "  For  what  reason 
do  you  do  this  ?  "  asked  the  emperor. 
"  My  lord,"  he  replied,  "  listen  to  me. 
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I  am  bound,  each  day,  to  repay  two 
pennies  to  my  father  ;  for,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  my  father  expended  upon  me, 
daily,  the  like  sum.  Now  he  is  poor, 
and  needs  my  assistance;  and  there- 
fore I  return  what  I  borrowed  former- 
ly. Two  other  pennies  I  lend  to  my 
son,  who  is  pursuing  his  studies,  in 
order  that,  if  by  any  chance  I  should 
fall  into  poverty,  he  may  restore  the 
loan,  just  as  I  have  done  to  his  grand- 
father. Again :  I  lose  two  pennies 
every  day  on  my  wife;  for  she  is 
contradictious,  wilful,  and  passionate. 
Now,  because  of  this  disposition,  I 
account  whatsoever  is  given  to  her 
entirely  lost.  Lastly,  two  other  pen- 
nies I  expend  upon  myself  in  meat 
and  drink.  I  cannot  do  with  less ;  nor 
can  I  obtain  them  without  unremit- 
ting labor.  You  now  know  the  truth  ; 
and,  I  pray  you,  judge  dispassionately 


and  truly."  —  "  Friend,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "thou  hast  answered  well. 
Go,  and  labor  earnestly  in  thy  calling." 
Soon  after  this  the  emperor  died ; 
and  Focus  the  carpenter,  on  account 
of  his  singular  wisdom,  was  elected  in 
his  stead  by  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  whole  nation.  He  governed  as 
wisely  as  he  had  lived ;  and,  at  his 
death,  his  picture,  bearing  on  the 
head  eight  pennies,  was  reposited 
among  the  effigies  of  the  deceased 
emperors. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  emperor  is  God, 
who  appointed  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest.  By  Virgil  is  typified  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  ordains  a  preacher  to 
declare  men's  virtues  and  vices.  Fo- 
cus is  any  good  Christian  who  labors 
diligently  in  his  vocation,  and  per- 
forms faithfully  every  relative  duty. 


EPHESUS    OF  THE  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


BY   JOSHUA   YOUNG. 


THERE  was  no  finer  night  east  or 
west,  in  all  the  beautiful  month,  than 
that  of  the  14th  of  May,  18 — ,  when, 
over  a  calm  sea,  and  under  a  brilliant 
moon,  the  Austrian  steamship  "  Juno  " 
was  gliding  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  winding  her  way  among 
the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  from 
Beirut  to  Constantinople.  The  im- 
portant ports  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
we  had  already  visited  and  left  behind; 
and  to-night,  at  the  hour  of  twelve, 
the  captain  had  told  us  we  should 
pass  the  Island  of  Patmos. 

In  this  island,  —  so  tradition  has  it, 
—  to  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  an 
exile  for  conscience'  sake,  banished 
from  home  and  country  because  he 
would  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and 
adhere  still  to  the  call  of  his  Master 


to  the  ministry  of  grace  and  truth, 
were  granted  those  remarkable  visions, 
prophetical  of  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
and  occupy  not  unfitly  the  closing 
pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Under  the  awning  over  the  deck  of 
the  ship,  screening  us  by  day  from  the 
burning  sun,  and  sheltering  us  by  night 
from  the  falling  damps,  I  sat  with  a  sin- 
gle companion,  his  thoughts  running 
with  mine  in  the  direction  suggested 
by  the  object  of  our  vigils,  until  we 
neared  the  island,  and  our  eyes  rested 
on  the  broken  surface  of  a  dark  oblong 
hill  that  rose  abruptly  from  the  water 
at  either  end.  And  this  was  Patmos, 
described,  by  those  who  have  seen  it 
nearer,  as  a  remarkably  desolate  place. 
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showing  hardly  any  thing  but  bare 
rocks,  on  which  a  few  poor  inhabitants 
make  but  a  wretched  subsistence. 

It  is  one  of  the  nineteen  islands  in 
the  archipelago  to  which,  as  a  cluster, 
is  given  the  name  Sporades,  in  in- 
dication of  the  scattered  position  of 
the  islands,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Asian  coast,  arid 
thirty  or  forty  south-east  from  the  site 
of  ancient  Ephesus.  On  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  highest  hills  stands  the 
town.  A  grotto  near  by,  converted 
into  a  chapel  by  the  Greek  monks 
who  established  a  monastery  there, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,'  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  is  shown  to  the  visitor 
as  the  room  in  which  the  Apocalypse 
was  written. 

"  I  Joh n,"  —  thus  the  record,  —  "  who 
also  am  your  brother,  and  companion 
in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in 
the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard 
behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trum- 
pet, saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last :  and,  What  thou 
seest  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  unto 
the  seven  churches  which  are  in 
Asia  ;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyr- 
na, and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thy- 
atiru,  and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Phila- 
delphia, and  unto  Laodicea." 

Two  of  these  churches,  or  rather 
the  cities  in  which  they  were  estab- 
lished, it  was  the  writer's  very  great 
privilege  to  visit,  on  a  recent  trip 
through  the  east,  —  one  a  heap  of 
ruins,  deserted  and  solitary,  where  the 
accumulations  of  soil  have  obliterated 
walls  and  streets,  and  market-place 
and  temple,  and  the  grass  grows  rank 
over  the  grave  of  a  once  great  metrop- 
olis ;  the  other  a  busy  and  growing 
city  still,  rising  from  repeated  disas- 


ter by  war  and  earthquake  like  the 
phoanix  from  its  ashes,  ever  fresh  and 
young  again,  —  Ephesus  and  Smyrna. 

To  the  first  of  these  the  reader's 
attention  is  invited  in  this  paper. 

The  "  Asia  "  of  the  New  Testament 
is  not  that  great  continent  which 
stretches  into  the  remote  east  from 
Europe  and  Africa,  nor,  indeed,  the 
whole  peninsula  which  we  call  Asia 
Minor,  but  simply  the  western  por- 
tion of  that  peninsula,  —  a  territory 
of  no  great  extent,  not  larger  than 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  ;  a  Roman 
province  subdivided  into  the  three  dis- 
tricts or  kingdoms,  of  Lydia,  Mysia, 
and  Ionia.  Of  this  province  Ephesus 
was  the  capital.  With  this  illustri- 
ous city  of  antiquity,  called  by  Pliny 
Alterum  lumen  Asice,  the  early 
chronicles  of  the  Church's  expansion 
have  somehow  intimately  connected 
the  name  of  St.  John ;  but "  they  have 
blended  together,  without  much  re- 
gard to  harmonyj  things  probable  and 
improbable." 

Shipwrecked  off  Ephesus,  he  reaches 
the  city  just  in  time  to  save  the 
church  there  from  the  corruption  of 
heresy  and  fatal  division. 

In  the  persecution  under  Domitian, 
taken  to  Eome,  he  gains  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  by  his  boldness,  though 
not  by  death.  The  boiling  oil  he  is 
thrown  into  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him. 

Sent  thence  to  labor  on  the  mines, 
Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile.  -The 
accession  of  Nerva  stays  the  slaughter 
of  the  Christians ;  and,  free  from  dan- 
ger, John  returns'  to  Ephesus. 

And  there  this  favorite  of  the  Mas- 
ter among  the  twelve  spent  hjs  last 
days ;  and  there  dying  a  peaceful  death, 
unlike  in  this  to  all  the  rest,  went  to 
his  grave  in  a  full  age. 

According  to  a  beautiful  tradition, 
his  body  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side 
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of  Mary's,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whom 
the  beloved  disciple,  from  the  memo- 
rable hour  they  were  standing  togeth- 
er "  the  cross  beside,'7  had  taken,  not 
only  to  his  own  home,  but  into  his 
warm  and  loving  heart.  Whither  he 
went,  she  went :  where  she  died,  he 
died  ;  and  there  he  was  buried. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  walking  in 
the  twilight  of  myth  and  legend.  We 
reach  now  the  clear  and  sunlit  path 
of  authentic  history,  and  see  another 
man  on  the  streets  and  in  the  busy 
marts  of  the  city,  whose  figure,  in  the 
records  of  our  religion,  casts  no  less  a 
shadow  than  the  disciple  we  have 
been  speaking  of. 

In  Ephesus,  for  three  consecutive 
years,  St.  Paul  lived  and  labored, 
making  tents  with  his  hands,  preach- 
ing Christ  with  his  lips,  —  lived  and 
labored  for  the  faith  he  first  despised, 
then  took  to  his  heart  of  hearts ;  a 
great  reverential  soul,  that  could  not 
be  allowed  long  to  remain  in  error ;  a 
great  heroic  soul,  that  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  first  hard  struggles  of 
a  world-redeeming  truth. 

And  it  was  while  he  was  there  in 
Ephesus  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  his 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  one  sin- 
gle chapter  of  which  has  been  such  an 
unspeakable  comfort  to  a  dying  world. 
Surviving  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the 
passing-away  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration, through  almost  two  thousand 
years,  across  the  ages  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  healing  how  many  stricken 
hearts  all  along  the  way !  and  as  read 
to-day,  and  every  hour  of  every  day, 
on  land  or  sea,  in  quiet  country-town 
and  in  busy  city,  by  the  private  hearth- 
stone and  in  the  public  temple,  its 
words  of  assurance  and  immortal  hope 
are,  to  the  believing,  the  very  tones, 
echoing  softly  from  afar,  of  that  "  last 
trump  "  it  speaks  of,  when  "  the  trum- 
pet shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 


raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed." 

And  there,  over  the  church  his 
hands  had  planted,  and  his  tears  had 
watered,  and  his  prayers  had  conse- 
crated, Paul  saw,  ere  he  departed  to 
other  fields  of  labor,  installed  as  the 
guardian  of  its  immortal  interests,  the 
man  of  his  choice  ;  and  the  youthful 
disciple,  whom  he  used  to  address  as 
"  Timothy,  my  dearly-beloved  son," 
became  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus. 

And  in  Ephesus,  it  is  said,  Timothy 
died,  —  died  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
losing  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
save  the  lives  of  others. 

While  the  licentious  city  was  cel- 
ebrating a  kind  of  bacchanalian  fes- 
tival, Timothy  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  oppose  his  presence  to  the 
cruel  deeds  of  the  fierce  and  fanatical 
crowd.  Three  days  after,  he  died  of 
wounds  then  received,  and  was  buried 
on  Mt.  Prion. 

Such  associations  belong  to  the 
city  we  are  going  to  see. 

We  are  to  think  of  it  as  being,  in 
the  .  time  of  St.  Paul,  the  greatest 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
It  was  the  chief  emporium  of  trade 
for  all  the  region  within  the  Taurus  ; 
and,  as  it  rose  in  importance,  it  took 
on  also  a  magnificence  which  kept 
pace  with  its  increasing  wealth,  un- 
til Ephesus,  and  its  Temple  of  Diana, 
became  to  the  world  that  then  was 
what  Rome  and  St.  Peter's  have  been 
in  more  recent  times. 

Paul,  coming  from  the  upper  coasts, 
passed  into  Ephesus  through  the 
Sardian  Gate  on  the  land-side.  We 
will  approach  it  from  the  water,  com- 
ing to  it  by  sail,  as  did  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  across  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and, 
as  we  enter  the  harbor,  will  view  the 
city  from  the  deck  of  the  ship. 

Imagine,  then,  a  bay  or  arm  of  the 
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sea,  facing  the  west.  On  the  left, 
the  shore  is  low :  on  the  right  it  is 
broken  into  a  succession  of  hills, 
from  the  interior  base  of  which 
stretches  back  a  marshy  plain,  until, 
in  the  distance,  it  meets  the  rising 
ground  a  mile  or  so  beyond,  winding 
through  which  is  seen  the  silver 
thread  of  a  narrow  stream  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean,  — the  River  Cayster. 

The  first  hill,  a  circular  eminence, 
taking  the  name  of  Mt.  Prion,  stands 
quite  apart  from  its  fellows.  Around 
the  base  of  it  are  the  principal 
public  buildings,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  a  great  amphitheatre,  whose 
marble  seats,  all  exposed  to  view,  ris- 
ing tier  after  tier  until  you  count 
thirty-four,  cover  the  larger  part  of  the 
western  side  of  the  hill,  'and  reach 
almost  to  the  summit. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  next  to  it, 
Mt.  Coressus,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  ravine  which  art  and  labor 
have  converted  into  a  scene  of  beauty, 
stand  the  princely  mansions  of  its 
wealthy  citizens. 

Between  these  heights  and  the 
water  you  look  into  the  enclosure  of 
the  stadium,  where  wrestling  and 
beast-fighting  amuse  the  people  ;  and 
near  by  see  the  agora,  both  market- 
place and  forum,  with  fountains  and 
monuments  and  shady  avenues,  "the 
scene  of  a  glorious  public  life,  the 
common  meeting-place  of  philosophy, 
of  idleness,  of  conversation,  and  of 
business." 

Surrounding  and  crowning  the 
scene,  the  eye  follows  the  long  walls 
of  the  city,  with  battlements,  and 
towers  of  watch  and  ward,  stretching 
along  the  plain,  and  up  and  down  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  mountain-slope; 
and  away  beyond,  on  the  east  and 
north-east,  along  the  great  highways 
connecting  with  the  interior  provinces, 
aro  seen  the  stately  caravans  of  mer- 


chants, the  heavy-laden  camels,  the 
prancing  horse,  and  all  the  motley 
crowd  of  petty  traffickers  of  petty 
towns  and  village,  passing  and  repass- 
ing  to  and  from  the  city  gates. 

We  mark  the  crowded  streets,  the 
hurrying  throng,  —  these  on  business, 
those  on  pleasure.  Crowds  look  down 
upon  us  from  the  heights  of  Mt. 
Prion  ;  and  boats,  putting  oif  from  the 
shore,  gather  about  our  vessel  like 
eagles  to  their  prey. 

Hundreds  of  ships,  from  all  the 
ports  of  Europe,  crowd  the  harbor; 
and  at  the  head  of  it,  glittering  in 
brilliant  beauty,  and  surpassing  all 
else  we  have  seen  in  magnitude  and 
magnificence,  looms  up  the  great 
Temple  of  Diana. 

How  shall  I  describe  it?  The 
Parthenon  of  Athens  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  very  perfection  of  Grecian 
art.  The  Temple  at  Ephesus  was 
four  times  larger,  and  so  graceful  in 
its  style  of  architecture  that  "  the 
colonnades  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
art."  The  sun,  it  was  said,  saw  noth- 
ing in  all  its  course  more  magnificent. 
Alexander  the  Great  would  give  all 
the  spoils  of  his  triumphant  Eastern 
'campaign  if  he  might  but  inscribe 
his  name  on  its  walls. 

The  temples  of  the  ancients,  un- 
like our  churches  and  cathedrals, 
were  not  roofed  over  so  as  to  receive 
an  assembly  of  worshippers  under 
cover,  but  consisted  of  several  colon- 
nades round  the  cell  or  chamber 
which  contained  the  idol,  and  were, 
through  a  great  part  of  their  space, 
open  to  the  sky.  So,  here,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order,  of  Parian  marble,  each 
a  single  shaft,  and  sixty  feet  hi«jh, 
thirty-six  of  which  were  enriched 
with  ornament  and  color,  enclosed,  by 
double  rows  of  fifteen  columns  on 
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either  side,  a  .space  two  or  three 
times  larger  than  the  largest  church- 
es of  our  cities.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  was  the  length 
of  the  building,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  its  breadth.  The  fold- 
ing-doors were  of  cyprus-wood,  and 
were  highly  polished;  and  the  roof 
which  covered  the  shrine  was  made 

of  cedar. 

"  The  interior  ornament  will  in- 
crease our  admiration.  It  was  the 
repository  in  which  the  great  artists 
of  antiquity  dedicated  their  most 
perfect  works  to  posterity. 

"  Praxiteles  adorned  the  shrine  ; 
Scopas  contributed  a  statue  ;  and  Par- 
rhasius  and  Apelles,  both  natives  of 
Ephesus,  employed  their  skill  to  em- 
bellish the  walls.  The  excellence  of 
these  performances  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  proportionate  to  their 
price ;  and  a  picture  of  Alexander 
grasping  a  thunder-bolt,  by  the  lat- 
ter, was  added  to  the  superb  collec- 
tion at  the  expense  of  twenty  talents 
of  gold,"  estimated  by  Chandler  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Of  the  image  which  the  temple  en- 
shrined there  is  little  to  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  in  no  respect  worthy 
of  its  sumptous  enclosure.  To  Diana, 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city,  the 
temple  was  dedicated.  But  the  image 
of  the  goddess  there  set  up  bore  no 
resemblance  to  our  conception  of  this 
sylvan  deity.  It  was  a  rude  figure 
carved  from  wood,  ."resembling  more 
the  ugly  idols  of  India  than  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  Greece,  —  a  woman's 
form  above,  terminated  below  in  a 
shapeless  block.'7  In  each  hand  was 
a  bar  of  metal,  for  the  purpose,  it  has 
been  supposed,  of  supporting  the  im- 
age. The  dress  was  covered  with 
mystic  symbols ;  and  the  small  cham- 


ber where  it  stood  was  concealed  by  a 
curtain  in  front. 

This  was  the  edifice,  and  this  the 
idol,  which  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Paul's  opponents  (Acts  xix.),  and 
in  connection  with  which  occurred  the 
riot,  the  details  of  which  are  given 
in  the  history  of  that  apostle's  life  as 
given  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  main  facts  are  as  follows : 
Every  natural  spot  that  acquires  re- 
nown, and  every  marvellous  work  of 
human  hands,  is  apt  to  collect  p3rsons 
around  it  who  are  maintained  in  some 
degree  by  the  curiosity  of  strangers. 
They  are  guides  to  it,  or  they  fur- 
nish the  visitor  with  something  by 
which  to  remember  it.  It  was  so  in 
the  present  case.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  artificers  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  making  little  silver  models 
of  Diana's  shrine,  perhaps  of  the 
whole  temple,  perhaps  of  that  part 
where  her  image  was  set  up.  These 
persons  were  alarmed  for  their  gains. 
They  were  told  that  "  this  Paul  had 
turned  away  much  people  "  by  repre- 
senting "  that  they  were  no  gods  which 
were  made  with  hands." 

They  therefore  proceeded  to  excite 
the  populace  against  him.  Covering 
their  worldly  interest  under  the 
garb  of  religious  zeal,  which  has 
been  very  common  always,  they  cried 
out  that  the  temple  of  their  god- 
dess was  likely  to  be  despised,  and  her 
magnificence  to  be  destroyed,  whom 
all  Asia  and  the  world  worshipped. 
Then  arose  the  shout,  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  and  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion ; 
and  "  having  caught  Gaius  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  Paul's  companions  in  travel, 
they  rushed  with  them  with  one  ac- 
cord into  the  theatre."  And  when 
Paul,  in  order  to  rescue  his  friends, 
or  to  have  part  with  them  in  what- 
ever might  befall  them  in  the  hands 
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of  the  angry  mob,  "would  have  en- 
tered in  unto  the  people,  his  disciples 
suffered  him  not,  beseeching  him  not 
to  adventure  into  the  theatre."  Had 
he  done  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  lived  to  tell  afterwards 
how  he  "  fought  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus." 

Leaving  here  the  past,  we  turn 
from  ancient  to  modern  Ephesus. 

Modern  Ephesus  —  where  is  it? 
Echo  answers,  Where  ?  It  is  now 
a  name,  and  no  place.  I  have  been 
where  it  stood,  and  it  was  not  there  : 
I  found  only  a  ruin  and  a  solitude. 
"Even  the  sea  has  retired  from  the 
scene  of  desolation  ;  and  a  pestilential 
morass,  covered  with  mud  and  rushes, 
has  succeeded  to  the  waters  which 
brought  up  the  ships  laden  with  mer- 
chandise from  every  country." 

The  great  and- opulent  city  has  been 
smitten  to  the  dust.  The  tens  of 
thousands  that  once  thronged  her  busy 
streets  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
own  creations.  The  vast  temple  which 
once  echoed  with  the  paeans  of  pagan- 
ism, "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  ! "  has  actually  no  remains  to  be 
recognized.  The  only  relic  of  the 
ancient  days  that  can  be  identified, 
perhaps,  beyond  a  question,  is  the  great 
theatre,  before  referred  to  as  the  scene 
of  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius,  —  a 
wreck  of  immense  grandeur,  —  pillars, 
capitols,  cornices,  statues,  defaced  and 
broken,  lying  in  a  promiscuous  heap, 
as  if  the  vast  structure  had  been 
shaken  down  by  an  earthquake. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sabbath-day  I 
spent  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus; 
and  when  we  came  to  the  theatre, 
arrested  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ruin, 
and  the  interesting  associations  that 
connected  it  with  the  early  records  of 
our  religion,  we  could  but  pause  and 
reflect. 

But   I   cannot   tell   you   what   we 


thought;  only  what  we  did.  Seeking 
the  shade  afforded  by  a  portion  of  the 
basement  wall  (for  the  sun  was  shed- 
ding a  summer  heat),  I  opened  the 
Testament,  and  read  aloud  to  the  com- 
pany, at  their  request,  all  that  the 
historian  has  there  to  tell  us  of  the 
place  we  were  in. 

Elsewhere  on  that  day  there  were 
larger  congregations,  but  none,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  more  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  God's  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

Did  we  think  of  the  folly  of  human 
pride,  and  the  vanity  of  human  de- 
signs? No  doubt.  But  this  was 
more  in  our  minds,  —  how  the  de- 
stroyed city  we  had  come  to  look  upon 
"  is  still  made  perpetual  mention  of 
under  the  roofs  of  innumerable  church- 
es of  Christ,  while  everywhere  else  it 
is  only  pored  over  by  the  student  of 
things  that  lie  almost  forgotten  under 
the  ruins  of  the  ages.  After  almost 
every  vestige  of  visible  pomp  has 
become  effaced,  the  memory  of  Paul 
hallows  the  spot.  The  ever-living 
gospel  makes  the  waste  where  the 
mother  of  cities  once  stood  blossom 
again  with  holy  traditions.  It  sets 
up  the  pillars  of  its  testimony,  more 
lasting  than  the  Ephesian  marbles  or 
the  great  globe  itself,  telling  us  that 
every  thing  but  God's  truth  passes 
away." 

The  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  known  of  any  that 
have  remained  to  us  from  antiquity. 
Enough  can  be  seen  to  give  the  be- 
holder an  impressive  idea  of  its  size 
and  grandeur. 

Built  on,  or  rather  into,  the  side  of 
Mt.  Prion,  a  succession  of  furrows,  par- 
allel with  the  base  of  the  hill,  and 
extending  one  above  the  other  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  up  the  slope,  giving 
to  the  hill  a  stair-like  appearance, 
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perfectly  marks  out  the  entire  semi- 
circle of  seats ;  although  the  marble 
is  all  removed  on  which  I  know  not 
how  many  thousands  could  sit  and 
witness  the  spectacle  below. 

The  proscenium,  or  front,  is  a  mass 
of  hewn,  polished,  and  chiselled  mar- 
bles, —  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
solidity,  magnificence,  and  beauty  of 
a  once  magnificent  structure.  To- 
day it  is  a  hill  of  rocks,  and  the  goats 
climb  over  it. 

Of  another  smaller  theatre,  built 
on  another  side  of  the  same  mountain, 
called  the  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  the 
seats  are  all  perfect ;  the  beautifully 
sculptured  marble  of  which  they  are 
made  as  white  as  on  the  first  day  it 
was  quarried ;  and  the  ornamentation, 
both  graceful  and  elaborate,  as  distinct 
and  sharp  as  though  the  sculptor's 
chisel  had  just  finished  its  work  of 
beauty. 

One  might  almost  suppose  the  edifice 
was  in  the  process  of  erection  rather 
than  an  ancient  ruin.  It  was  like  a 
flower  blooming  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  waste. 

Towards  the  sea,  on  a  spur  of  Mt. 
Coressus,  stands  a  square  tower,  which 
tradition  has  named  St.  Paul's  Prison. 

Thick  walls  enclose  a  single  room 
about  ten  feet  square ;  its  only  inter- 
est, the  association  that  is  claimed  for 
it  with  the  distinguished  apostle.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  ancient 
wall.  The  story  of  his  imprisonment 
there  cannot  be  verified ;  but  it  was 
pleasant  to  think,  that  many  a  time, 
after  some  scene  of  excitement  in  the 
city,  St.  Paul  may  have  strolled  up 
that  hill,  and  bared  his  heated  brow  to 
the  cool  breezes  of  the  ocean.  In  one 
direction  he  saw  the  Cayster  winding 
towards  him,  with  a  small,  full  stream, 
in  which  trailed  the  long  grass  of  its 
luxuriant  border;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection the  broad  archipelago,  stud- 


ded with  islands,  and  spreading  sails 
like  the  white  wings  of  sea-birds; 
and  there  was  an  hour  of  calm  in  his 
stormy  life. 

Other  ruins  of  interest  which  we  vis- 
ited were  the  Gymnasium,  the  Custom- 
House,  the  Labyrinth,  so  called,  which 
must  have  been  an  imposing  building, 
a  colonnade,  and  a  fine  large  gateway, 
or  arch  of  triumph,  almost  entire. 

We  also  examined  with  interest  a 
long  row  of  ancient  tombs  recently 
excavated,  bordering  on  one  of  the 
streets,  —  doubtless"  after  the  ancient 
custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pompeii 
and  on  the  "  Appian  Way,"  —  some 
of  which  were  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  rams'  heads  on  the  corners, 
and  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruits  on  the 
sides.  We  were  told,  that,  in  some  of 
the  sarcophagi  which  had  been  opened, 
candlesticks  and  other  articles  had 
been  found. 

Over  these  relics  of  a  once  great 
city  we  wandered  for  several  hours, 
and  then  returned  to  the  village  of 
Ayasaluk,  where,  towards  the  close  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  days  in  a 
whole  lifetime,  we  took  cars  again  to 
return  whence  we  came,  forty-eight 
miles  to  Smyrna ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  were  on  ship-board 
again. 

But  we  had  not  found  the  great 
Temple  of  Diana.  Strange  to  say, 
no  trace  of.  it  has  yet  been  identified 
in  the  city  of  which  it  was  the  glory. 
The  very  site  of  this  once  stupendous 
and  celebrated  edifice  is  undetermined ; 
indeed,  no  historian  has  ever  told  the 
story  of  its  destruction.  We  know  it 
followed  the  triumph  of  Christianity ; 
and  we  know,  that,  where  Christian 
churches  were  erected,  pagan  temples 
were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments, 
and  that  their  material  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  other  buildings. 

In  Pisa,  if  one  may  believe  what 
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the  traveller  is  told,  I  saw  in  the  great 
cathedral  there  two  pillars  which 
came  from  Diana's  Temple.  And, 
undoubtedly,  the  six  columns  of  green 
jasper  which  now  support  the  immense 
dome  of  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
which,  but  a  few  days  after  the  visit 
to  Ephesus  I  have  been  telling  of,  I 
looked  at,  and  felt  of,  and  put  my 
hands  on,  again  and  again,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  emotions  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe,  were  also  an  original  part 
of  the  same  edifice. 

This  paper  began  with  an  allusion 
to  St.  John.  It  may  appropriately 
close  with  mentioning  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  small  Turkish  village  of 
about  one  hundred  souls,  which  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  modern 
representative  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
which,  from  what  had  already  been 
developed  by  the  excavations  that 
were  going  on  at  the  time  of  this  visit, 
there  is  reason  to  think  covers  a  part 
of  the  site  of  the  great  temple,  is  be- 
lieved to  preserve  in  its  name  some 
reminiscence  of  the  evangelist.  "Aya~ 
saluk  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Acjios  2Jheoloyos,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  famous  church  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  having  once  stood  near  the 
spot." 

A  few  shanties  in  the  midst  of  the 
tall  grass  and  weeds  of  a  luxuriant 
meadow  constitute  the  dirty  little 
town.  May  not  this  fertile  plain, 
where  the  antiquarian  is  now  at  work, 
prove  to  be  the  "  marsh  "  improved  by 
time,  drained  and  filled  up,  on  which 
we  know,  from  authentic  history,  the 
vast  structure  was  built,  resting  on 
a  "foundation  made  with  charcoal 
rammed,  and  with  fleeces"? 

On  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage are  some  more  modern  ruins  of 
an  old  Genoese  castle  ;  and,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  village  from  the  station, 


we  passed  between  two  of  several  high 
brick  columns  which  must  once  have 
supported  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
for  bringing  water,  doubtless,  to  the 
castle.  On  the  top  of  each  column 
was  a  crane's  nest ;  and  by  the  side 
of  the  nest  was  the  watchful  bird, 
standing  on  one  leg  as  on  a  pole, 
and  lifting  its  head  aloft  on  its  long 
neck,  as  if  it  had  taken  its  station 
there  to  observe  our  movements,  and 
warn  the  village  of  danger.  It  oc- 
curred to  some  of  the  party  that  these 
sentinels  would  be  about  as  reliable 
and  efficient  in  peril  as  the  guard  of 
three  or  four  men  in  petticoats,  with 
their  girdles  stuck  full  of  old  horse- 
pistols  and  rusty  blades,  which,  by  the 
advice  of  the  American  consul,  we  had 
taken  with  us  for  protection,  in  case 
of  being  attacked  by  the  brigands  that 
infest  this  wretched  country. 

And  these  huts  of  broken-down 
stone-walls,  and  shelters  of  bushes  and 
wild  grass,  measure  the  decline  of  the 
once  splendid  city  of  marble  palaces 
and  theatres  and  temples ;  these  mis- 
erable, ignorant,  .filthy  natives,  half 
Turk,  half  Arab,  are  the  successors 
of  the  philosophers,  the  scholars,  the 
princely  merchants,  and  the  solid  men, 
of  the  once  proudest,  most  cultivated, 
and  most  opulent  metropolis  of  all 
Asia.  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! " 

"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! " 
Thus  the  multitude  shouted,  all  with 
one  voice,  for  the  space  of  two  hours ; 
and  Paul,  the  preacher  of  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  was  in  mortal  peril. 

Then  her  temple  was  renowned  as 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  : 
now  none  can  tell  where  it  stood. 
Then  the  image  of  the  goddess  set 
up  within  the  shrine  received  gifts 
from  kings,  and  the  homage  of  adoring 
men:  now  images  of  her  are  seen 
only  in  museums  of  antiquity,  and  the 
visitor  turns  away  from  their  ugliness. 
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B ut  the  new  religion,  which  her  wor-  Its  triumphs  in   the   past   declare 

shippers  despised,  and  whose  teachers  it  to  be,  unto  all  generations  still  to 

they  persecuted  and  put  to  death,  is  come,  the    "  wisdom  of  God  and  the 

become  the  living  and  inspiring  faith  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  —  "the 

of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  pow-  same,  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for- 

erful  nations  on  the  globe.  ever." 


HOW   TO   SLEEP. 
No.   II. 

BY    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


YES,  madam,  yes,  sir,  I  have,  your 
notes ;  and  I  have  many  sugges- 
tions from  those  whom  I  meet  on  one 
piazza  and  another,  and  in  one  or 
another  railway-car,  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. 

Substantially  you  all  tell  me  that 
my  advice  thus  far  is,  that  people 
shall  get  their  blood  out  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  as  well  as  they  can, 
but  that  I  do  not  tell  them  how.  I 
have  told  them  what  is  the  matter; 
but  I  have  not  given  them  the  cure. 

This  is  quite  true.  Let  me  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  my  dear  sir  and 
my  dear  madam,  that,  before  you 
made  the  remark,  I  made  it  myself  in 
paper  No.  I.,  in  words  which  will  be 
found,  as  we  say  in  the  pulpit,  on 
pages  307  and  311  of  this  volume  of 
"  OLD  AND  NEW."  No.  I.  was  writ- 
ten to  warn  you  against  the  blunders 
which  keep  your  head  on  fire,  and 
your  brain  in  a  whirl,  for  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  night.  No.  II.  has- 
been  written  to  show  you  what  to  do 
when  you  have  committed  those  blun- 
ders. 

But  I  do  not  pretend,  dear  sir  or 
dear  madam,  to  be  a  wizard  of  such 
skill,  that  you  may  steadily  go  on 
disobeying  every  rule  in  No.  I.,  and 
then  curing  yourself  by  taking  all 


the  prescriptions  in  No.  II.  Poor  No. 
II.  is,  at  best,  but  a  string  of  pallia- 
tives ;  and  it  supposes  that  you  are 
sorry  at  heart  that  you  have  been 
disobedient  to  No.  I.  If  you  want 
to  sail  so  close  to  the  wind  as  to  work 
out  sums  in  the  binomial  theorem  till 
after  midnight,  and  then  take  a 
Welsh  rarebit,  and  then  go  to  bed 
with  all  the  windows  shut,  only  be- 
cause you  have  got  No.  II.  to  carry 
you  through,  I  say  you  are  unfair 
to  your  doctor,  and  that  he  throws  up 
your  case.  He  takes  for  granted  a 
willing  patient ;  and,  as  he  has  said 
before,  a  patient  who  can  bring  his 
will  to  bear. 

To  you,  my  dear  Aglae,  I  can  speak 
much  more  good-naturedly.  You  tell 
me,  that,  with  you,  this  sleeplessness 
came  on  thirty  years  ago,  —  stimu- 
lated, indeed,  when  you  were  a  school- 
girl, by  the  villanous  habit  of  even- 
ing lessons  which  has  now  got  the  hold 
of  almost  every  public  school  in  this 
country.  You  tell  me,  that,  since  you 
knew  what  sleep  was,  you  have  been 
wiser.  You  have  spent  your  even- 
ings with  music,  or  with  friends. 
You  take  your  evening  walk  when 
there  is  not  too  fell  a  storm  beneath 
the  dear  stars.  You  know  just  how 
large  a  soda-biscuit  to  carry  up  stairs 
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in  your  candlestick.  You  take  the 
precautions ;  but  you  do  not  always 
win  the  prize.  Aglae  is  bringing  up 
her  grandchildren  to  win  it.  That 
blooming  Fanchon  and  that  Mary 
Rose  never  bring  home  a  lesson  from 
Miss  Merriman.  They  did  once,  and 
grandmamma  saw  their  books  and  their 
slates.  While  the  girls  were  dressing 
for  dinner,  grandmamma  tied  them  up 
in  parcels,  and  threw  them  off  the  land- 
ing pier  into  Wedge  Tarn,  the  little 
lake  they  lived  by.  When  it  came  time 
for  Evening  lessons,  grandmamma  told 
what  she  had  done,  and  they  had  a 
game  of  everlasting  instead ;  and  Miss 
Merriman  never  proposed  any  even- 
ing lessons  for  that  house  again. 

But,  for  herself,  grandmamma  writes 
me  that  she  cannot  conquer  her  own 
sleeplessness. 

Perhaps,  dear  Aglae,  you  would 
feel  better  if  we  called  it  "insomnia." 
That  is  one  of  the  happy  discoveries 
of  science,  —  to  state  our  evils  in  an- 
other language.  "My  patient  comes 
to  me,"  said  dear  old  Nestor,  "and 
says,  '  I  have  a  pain  in  my  nerves : 
what  is  the  matter  ? '  —  'I  really  do 
not  know,'  I  say  to  her,  i  unless  it  is 
neuralgia.'  She  feels  a  little  better 
to  have  the  name  translated  into 
Greek."  I  think,  Aglae,  that  you  are 
troubled  with  insomnia. 

You  may  be  conscious  at'bed-time 
that  the  chances  are  against  you : 
your  steward  has  to  sail  for  England 
the  next  morning;  and  you  have  had 
to  spend  the  hours  from  six  to  twelve 
in  going  over  with  him  the  accounts 
of  your  estate,  examining  the  vouchers, 
and  giving  him  a  receipt  for  $456,- 
723.11.  This  has  never  been  a 
trouble  of  mine ;  but  it  pleases  me  to 
think  that  you  may  have  been  har- 
assed so.  You  may  have  had  to  plead 
for  two  hours  before  bed-time  with  the 


independent  voters  of  North  New  Cov- 
entry, to  induce  them  to  vote  for  Gree- 
ley  and  Brown.  You  may  have  had 
to  read  all  the  manuscripts  submitted 
for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Su- 
pralapsarian  Board  on  the  Necessita- 
rian paradox.  They  never  would  have 
kept  me  awake  ;  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  you.  Anyway,  it  is  bed-time,  and 
you  know  that  the  chances  are  against 
you  ;  that,  after  an  hour  or  two's  sleep 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  you  will 
waken  to  the  consciousness  of  hot 
head  and  hot  pillow,  or,  at  the  best, 
sleepless  hours. 

1.  Remember  the  old  farmer,  — how 
he  toasted  his  feet  at  his  open  fire. 
Do  that,  if  you  can.  No  :  it  does  not 
do  as  well  to  sit  with  your  feet  on  the 
draft  of  the  furnace  register.  Sit 
where  you  can  almost  burn  your  feet 
and  legs,  and  warm  them  through 
and  through  :  just  in  proportion  as  you 
quicken  circulation  there  will  the 
blood  leave  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

A  hot  foot-bath  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  Put  in  mustard,  if  you 
need  to  quicken  it.  Dr.  Hammond 
records  a  case  of  excessive  sleepless- 
ness where  his  first  prescription  was  a 
hot  bath  just  before  the  patient  went 
to  bed.  The  'water  was  kept  at  95°, 
and  the  bath  lasted,  for  half  an  hour. 
The  patient  got  several  hours'  refresh- 
ing sleep,  —  the  first  for  many  nights 
and  days.  A  hair-mitten  or  flesh- 
brush  vigorously  applied  over  the 
whole  body  will  quicken  circulation, 
and,  so  far,  help  the  poor  brain.  The 
English,  who  are  careful  about  all 
such  things,  have  invented  an  admi- 
rable towel  made  of  twisted  linen  tape, 
whose  edges  are  almost  as  hard  as 
flint,  and  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  admirable  exercises 
of  arms  and  legs  will  start  the  blood 
where  it  needs  to  be  started.  A  heavy 
blanket  or  quilt  over  the  feet,  besides 
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what  you  have  over  the  rest  of  the  body, 
may  help.  A  hot-water  bottle  at  the 
feet  acts,  of  course,  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Franklin,  who,  like  all  the 
older  physiologists,  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  what  the  state  of  the  brain 
was  in  sleep,  gives  these  directions 
in  the  midst  of  some  very  absurd 
physiology.  The  directions  are  prac- 
tical ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they 
serve  the  purpose. 

"  When  you  are  awakened  by  this 
uneasiness,  and  find  you  cannot  easi- 
ly sleep  again,  get  out  of  bed,  beat 
up  and  turn  your  pillow,  shake  the 
bed-clothes  well  with  at  least  twenty 
shakes ;  then  throw  the  bed  open,  and 
leave  it  to  cool.  In  the  mean  while, 
continuing  undressed,  walk  about  your 
chamber  till  your  skin  has  had  time 
to  discharge  its  load ;  which  it  will  do 
sooner  as  the  air  may  be  dryer  and 
colder.  When  you  begin  to  feel  the 
cold  air  unpleasant,  then  return  to 
your  bed ;  and  you  will  soon  fall  asleep, 
and  your  sleep  will  be  sweet  and 
pleasant.  All  the  scenes  presented 
to  your  fancy  will  be,  too,  of  the 
pleasing  kind.  I  am  often  as  agree- 
ably entertained  with  them  as  by  the 
scenery  of  an  opera.  If  you  happen 
to  be  too  indolent  to  get  out  of  bed, 
you  may,  instead  of  it,  lift  up  your  bed- 
clothes with  one  arm  and  leg  so  as  to 
draw  in  a  good  deal  of  fresh  air,  and,  by 
letting  them  fall,  force  it  out  again. 
This,  repeated  twenty  times,  will  so 
clear  them  of  the  perspirable  matter 
they  have  imbibed  as  to  permit  your 
sleeping  well  for  some  time  afterwards. 
But  this  latter  method  is  not  equal  to 
the  former. 

"Those  who  do  not  love  trouble, 
and  can  afford  to  have  two  beds,  will 
find  great  luxury  in  rising,  when 
they  wake  in  a  hot  bed,  and  going 
into  the  cool  one.  Such  shifting  of 
beds  would  also  be  of  great  service 


to  persons  ill  of  a  fever,  as  it  refreshes, 
and  frequently  procures  sleep.  A 
very  large  bed,  that  will  admit  a  re- 
moval so  distant  from  the  first  situa- 
tion as  to  be  cool  and  sweet,  may,  in  a 
degree,  answer  the  same  end." 

All  this  about  the  skin's  dischar- 
ging its  load  is  very  nearly  absurd ; 
but  the  advice  given  is  good.  What 
follows  it  is  too  quaint  and  dry  to  be 
omitted :  — 

"  One  or  two  observations  more 
will  conclude  this  little  piece.  Care 
must  be  taken,  when  you  lie  down,  to 
dispose  your  pillow  so  as  to  suit  your 
manner  of  placing  your  head,  and  to 
be  perfectly  easy :  then  place  your 
limbs  so  as  not  to  bear  inconveniently 
hard  upon  one  another,  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  joints  of  your  ankles ; 
for  though  a  bad  position  may  at 
first  give  but  little  pain,  and  be  hardly 
noticed,  yet  a  continuance  will  render 
it  less  tolerable  ;  and  the  uneasiness 
may  come  on  while  you  are  asleep, 
and  disturb  your  imagination.'' 

2.  As  I  have  intimated,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  you  get,  under  almost 
any  circumstances,  two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
and  that  the  sleeplessness  comes  on 
after  the  body  has  received  some 
refreshment.  It  seems  like  a  sort 
of  re-action  or  revenge  after  these  two 
or  three  luxurious  hours.  In  that 
difficulty  of  wakefulness  after  the  first 
sleep,  the  usual  recipes  for  quieting 
the  brain  itself  amount  to  rules  for 
working  it  in  a  certain  monotonous 
way.  I  think  Dr.  Hammond  says 
that  this  is  like  setting  fire  to  half 
the  village  so  that  the  conflagration 
in  the  other  half  may  find  the  fuel  is 
gone  when  it  comes  there.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  advice  of  this  cast.  Such 
is  the  direction  to  imagine  a  flock  of 
sheep  following  each  other  over  a  wall ; 
to  count  backwards  j  to  repeat  the 
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multiplication-table;  and  so  on.  Wal- 
ter Scott,  who  was  an  excellent  ob- 
server, says  of  mathematics,  that 
persons  of  weak  mental  powers  are 
apt  to  be  put  to  sleep  by  mathemati- 
cal combinations :  and  sends  one  of  his 
characters  to  sleep  accordingly.  Even 
good  mathematicians  tell  me  that 
they  cannot  carry  on  elaborate  calcu- 
lations more  than  an  hour  or  two  in 
their  heads  in  bed  without  sleep's 
taking  its  revenge.  This  seems  to 
me  terrible.  It  is  working  the  poor 
brain  almost  to  death  to  insure  the 
inevitable  re-action. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  per- 
son of  reasonable  strength  of  will 
may  have  a  set  of  agreeable  and  com- 
posing subjects  to  think  upon,  with 
which  he  shall,  coolly  and  by  determi- 
nation, replace  disagreeable  and  excit- 
ing ones.  I  knew  a  man,  who  always, 
when  he  found  himself  awake,  set  to 
work  on  the  arrangement  of  some 
beds  of  pansies  according  to  pat- 
terns which  pleased  him.  In  a  pri- 
vate communication  which  Greyford 
luis  made  to  me,  he  states  the  theory 
with  all  his  own  accuracy.  "  The 
mind,"  he  says,  "  will  have  its  own 
habit.  One  mind  is  discursive :  one 
loves  concentration.  To  insure  rest, 
let  the  mind  take  an  easy  subject : 
that  will,  at  least,  keep  out  a  difficult 
one.  My  mind  is  discursive.  Easy 
thought  with  me  is  discursive  thought. 
I  formed  the  habit,  therefore,  of  in- 
ducing sleep  by  selecting  a  topic,  and 
bidding  the  mind  range  from  it  as 
easily  as  it  would.  Say  the  subject 
was  turnips.  I  let  it  suggest  what  it 
would,  —  cattle  ;  let  cattle  suggest 
yokes,  ploughs,  agriculture,  *  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,'  Orange  Judd, 
'  Hearth  and  Home,'  Hawthorne's 
picture  in 'Hearth  and  Home,'  ' The 
Seven  Gables,'  'The  Salem  Witch- 
craft,' and  so  on.  That  is,  if  your 


mind  loves  to  wander,  set  it  on  what 
it  ,likes,  and  sleep  will  come  soon.  I 
tired  of  this  after  a  while  ;  and  now  I 
try  alphabetical  discursiveness.  I  say 
to  myself,  'I  will  name  three  mon- 
archs,  beginning  with  each  letter  in 
the  alphabet:  — 

"  '  Alexander,  Anne,  Augustus  ; 

"  '  Busiris,  Bonaparte,  Boadicea ; ' 
and  so  on.     I  have  never  gone  so  far 
as  K  without  falling  asleep. 

"  But,  if  my  mind  were  concentra- 
tive,  these  things  would  waken  me. 
I  can  keep  myself  awake  by  concen- 
trating my  attention." 

I  would  not  dare  say  how  many 
ministers  practise  on  themselves  what 
they  will  one  day  practise  on  their 
congregations,  and  put  themselves 
to  sleep  by  setting  their  sermons  in 
order. 

Southey  describes  all  these  pro- 
cesses admirably  in  "  The  Doctor :  "  — 

"  I  put  my  arms  out  of  bed.  I 
turned  the  pillow,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
plying the  cold  surface  to  my  cheek. 
I  slipped  my  feet  into  the  cold  cor- 
ner. I  listened  to  the  river  and  to 
the  ticking  of  my  watch.  I  thought 
of  all  sleepy  sounds,  and  of  all  sopor- 
ific things,  —  the  flow  of  water,  the 
humming  of  bees,  the  motion  of  a 
boat,  the  waving  of  a  field  of  corn,  the 
nodding  of  a  mandarin's  head  on 
the  chimney-piece,  a  horse  in  a  mill, 
the  opera,  Mr.  Humdrum's  conversa- 
tions, Mr.  Proser's  poems,  Mr.  Laxa- 
tive's speeches,  Mr.  Lengthy's  ser- 
mons. I  tried  the  device  of  my  own 
childhood,  and  fancied  that  the  bed 
rushed  with  me  round  and  round. 
At  length,  Morpheus  reminded  me 
of  Dr.  Torpedo's  Divinity  Lectures, 
where  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  mat- 
ter, even  the  very  atmosphere  and  the 
dreamy  candlelight,  were  alike  spm- 
nific;  and  he  who  by  strong  effort 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  forced  open 
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the  reluctant  eyes,  never  failed  to  see 
all  around  him  asleep.  Lettuces,  cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-sirup,  mandragora, 
hop-pillows,  spider's-web  pills,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  narcotics,  up  to 
bang  and  the  black-drop,  would  have 
failed ;  but  this  was  irresistible  :  and 
thus,  twenty  years  after  date,  I  found 
benefit  from  having  attended  the 
course." 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  a 
person  of  reasonable  strength  of  will 
may  give  good  help  in  the  process  of 
drawing  blood  from  the  brain  by  em- 
ploying the  brain  on  an  unexciting 
subject.  Greyford's  remark  confirms 
mine.  And  I  suspect  that  it  is  here 
that  we  are  to  place  a  series  of  exper- 
iments which  used  to  be  tried  under 
the  fanciful  name  of  "  biology."  A 
person  was  put  into  some  sort  of  mes- 
meric trance  by  looking  with  terrible 
fixedness,  and  concentration-  of  atten- 
tion, on  a  nail  in  the  wall.  "  Think 
the  nail."  You  can't  think  much 
about  a  naii  when  you  are  forced  to. 
You  see  the  nail.  "You  wish  you  could 
think  it  ;  but  you  cannot  think  it. 
And  perception  being  the  simplest  of 
the  mental  faculties,  the  brain  be- 
ing held  down  to  that  bravely,  rests 
so  far  forth :  the  circulation  is  re- 
duced 5  and  there  is  a  chance  that 
sleep  may  come  on. 

However  this  may  stand  as  matter 
of  physiology,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the  only  practical  suggestion  I 
ever  received  in  this  matter  which 
did  me  much  good  was  made  to  me 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Collins,  the  gen- 
tleman whose  exploration  and  surveys 
of  the  Amoor  River  and  of  Siberia 
have  been  of  such  value.  He  gave 
me  the  advice  just  on  the  eve  of  his 
sailing  on  one  of  his  expeditions: 
"  Open  the  eyes,"  he  said,  "  as  you  lie 
in  bed,  and  look  steadily,  without  once 
winking,  on  whatever  is  before  them." 


If  my  sleepless  patient  will  try 
this,  he  will  find  that  the  eye  but 
just  now  so  disposed  to  wakefulness 
is  at  once  penitent,  and  begs  to  be 
permitted  to  close  just  for  one  instant. 
But  you  .must  be  resolute:  "It  is  my 
turn  now.  When  I  wanted  to  sleep, 
you  wanted  to  be  awake.  Now  keep 
open,  and  look  at  that  crossing  of  the 
window-sash  against  the  sky."  — 
"Please  let  me  wink  just  once :  I 
am  very  sorry."  —  "  No  !  look  at  the 
crossing  of  the  window-sash."  The 
eye  is  held  to  as  insignificant  an  ob- 
ject as  the  window-sash.  The  brain 
is  held  to  window-sash,  and  nothing 
more  important  than  window-sash. 
Toujours  window-sash !  Meanwhile, 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  the  hot  water 
at  the  feet,  'is  calling  blood  away  j  and 
I  seldom  find  that  I  think  window- 
sash  long,  or  any  thing  else.  Per- 
haps it  is  pitch-dark,  and  there  is  no 
window-sash.  None  the  less  does 
this  theory  bid  you  hold  the  eye  open 
till  sleep  closes  it.  More  than  once 
I  have  held  my  eyes  open  in  such  a 
strait ;  and,  failing  any  window-sash, 
have  bidden  them  look  at  Mr.  Col- 
lins's  home  on  the  Amoor  River. 
"  And  what  sort  of  houses  are  there 
on  the  Amoor  River  ?  "  —  "  Why,  I 
suppose  log-cabins."  —  "  And  do  you 
think  there  is  bark  on  the  logs  ?  "  — 
"  Why,  yes :  there  must  be  bark  on  the 
logs."  —  "And  do  you  think  there  is 
a  board-walk  in  front  of  the  house  ?  "  — 
"  Board-walk  ?  —  board-walk  —  bark- 
board  —  board-bark  —  bark  —  bark- 
board."  It  is  at  about  this  stage 
that  I  have  a  hundred  times  left  Mr. 
Collins  and  the  Amoor  River,  and 
gone  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

Failing  relief  from  any  of  these  ex- 
periments, you  had  better  give  up 
the  bed,  take  Dr.  Franklin's  walk  as 
he  bids  you,  and  then  pass  a  sponge 
of  cold  water  freely  over  the  whole 
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head,  forehead,  hind-head,  scalp,  and 
all,  till,  for  the  moment,  it-  is  well 
cooled  down.  Take  to  bed  with  you 
a  wet  towel,  and  lay  it  folded  thick 
over  your  forehead.  This  secures 
sleep  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and,  though 
a  re-action  may  follow,  if  worst  comes 
to  worst  you  may  do  it  again. 

3.  I  intentionally  omit  all  reference 
to  opiates  or  other  sedatives,  taken  as 
medicines  :   not  that  I  disbelieve   in 
them ;    but  they  are  for  the    physi- 
cians to  advise  you    in.     The   East- 
Indian  surgeon  said  that  opium  was 
the   greatest  blessing  God*  had   con- 
ferred on  man.     I  do  not  agree  with 
him.     I  hope  you  may  never  have  to 
try  :  if  you  do,  let  the  doctor  judge 
when  and  how.     To  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  now  used  so  largely  as  a 
sedative,  few,  if  any,  of  the  evils  gen- 
erally dreaded  seem  to  belong. 

4.  And  here  I-  may  as  well  bring 
these    suggestions    to    a    close.     To 
good  sleep,  and  enough  of  it,  I  owe  the 
happiness  of  a  happy  and  ah  active 
life.     I  shall  be  glad  if  I    can    help 
any  one  else  to  the  same  enjoyment. 
I  confess  I  have  been  distressed,  since 
I  began  to  make  these  simple  sugges- 
tions public,  to  learn  from   personal 
information  how  many  people  in  our 
over  -  working,    over  -  thinking    land 
suffer  from   sleeplessness.     I 'wish   I 
could  tell  them  all  how  much  better 
prevention  is  than  cure.     I  have  spo- 
ken all  along  as  if  we  had  full  mas- 
tery over  the  faculties  of  mind  and 


body  which  are  involved,  when  I  say 
what  we  should  do  with  our  thoughts, 
and  what  we  should  do  with  our  appe- 
tites. Of  course,  dear  reader,  I  know 
that  you  may  have  lost  that  power : 
I  know  you  may  have  never  gained 
it.  But  let  us  speak  seriously  now. 
I  know  as  well  that  God  means  that 
you  shall  have  it,  and  that  he  gives 
it  to  you  if  you  rightly  seek  it  at 
his  hands. 

Who  is  this  "  I  myself,"  which  di- 
rects your  hands,  directs  your  brain, 
bids  the  blood  leave  those  heated 
channels,  and  commands  those  eyes 
to  open  or  to  close  ?  Who  is  it  but 
the  child  of  God,  the  almighty  child 
of  a  creating  God  when  it  acts  with 
God,  and,  for  his  weakness,  takes 
God's  infinite  assistance  ?  Do  not  be 
deceived  by  the  convenient  pretence 
that  the  body  is  a  worthless  rag 
which  this  immortal  soul  may  despise  : 
the  body  is  the  working-tool  of  the 
soul's  power.  Do  not  be  deceived  by 
the  convenient  sneer  at  the  mind  as 
being  under  the  control  of  physical 
appetite,  bodily  health,  or  bodily  weak- 
ness:  the  mind,  also,  is  a  tool  of  the 
immortal  soul,  and  obeys  it  when  the 
soul  demands  ;  and  that  soul  immor- 
tal, child  of  God,  and  alive  with  God, 
is  promised  the  help  of  God,  and  may 
work  with  God's  own  omnipotence, 
therefore,  in  the  control  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  mind,  or  the  appetites 
of  the  body,  if  it  will. 

If  it  will ! 
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LOU'S   BALLOON. 


BY    H.    E.    H. 


I  WAS  sitting  quietly  in  my  room 
one  morning,  when  a  note  from  my 
old  friend,  Lou  Livermore,  was  brought 
in.     I  am  very  fond  of  Lou,  as,  indeed, 
all  her  friends  are ;  though  she  still 
remains,  like  Holmes's  aunt,  — 
"  The  sole  ungatheral  rose 
On  her  ancestral  tree." 

She  lives  far  up  in  the  country,  but 
occasionally  comes  to  Boston  on  a 
visit.  Her  note  was  as  follows  :  — 

DEAR  HEPSY,  —  Here  I  am  in  the 
Hub,  at  the  west  end  of  it :  is  that 
the  hubbiest  part,  I  wonder?  I  am 
coming  over  to  see  you  on  Thursday. 
I  meant  to  go  to-day ;  but  I  can't :  I'm 
all  used  up,  —  "  clear  tuckered  out," 
as  Aunt  Polly  used  to  say.  "  What 
has  done  it?  "  Why,  my  new  dress  ; 
and  such  a  dress !  It  will  give  you 
fits  to  see  how  my  back  is  hutched  up 
and  puffed  out.  I'm  a  regular  bal- 
loon ;  a  fashion-plate ;  a  anything  that 
is  huge  and  hideous,  —  a  camel  or 
dromedary,  for  example :  only  they, 
poor  things !  were  born  with  humps 
on  their  backs,  and  I  wasn't.  "  How 
came  I  so  deformed?"  In  an  evil 
hour  I  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  and  put  myself  into  the  hands 
of  a  city  dressmaker. 

'•She's  very  stylish,"  quoth  the 
tempter. 

Little  recked  I  in  my  ignorance 
what  that  meant ;  and  I  went  to  her 
rooms  in  sweet,  confiding  simplicity, 
bearing  an  innocent-looking  dress- 
pattern  under  my  arm.  I  had  three 
seances  with  Mrs.  Cuttit,  a  most  im- 
posing personage,  of  wHom  I  stood  in 
mortal  terror ;  and  at  length  emerged, 
transformed.  I  went  in  slim ;  I  came 
out  stout :  I  went  in  erect ;  I  came  out 
hump-backed :  I  went  in  plain ;  I  came 


out  bedizened  :  I  went  in  with  forty 
dollars  in  my  purse  ;  I  came  out  with 
just  enough  to  pay  my  fare  home  on 
the  street-car,  —the  collapse  having 
been  transferred  from  my  person  to  my 
purse  with  incredible  celerity  and  ease. 

Verily,  fashion  "doth  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all ;  "  yea,  and  puff-balls 
also  !  I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to 
go  through  the  world  in  a  gored  gown 
without  a  pinch  or  puff  or  pucker  in  it ; 
but  I  haven't :  so  I  am  a  balloon,  that 
by  some  incomprehensible  machinery 
is  raised  into  mountainous  ridges. 
Surmounting  these  ridges,  at  right  an- 
gles to  my  body,  —  if  there  be  a  body 
inside  this  corrugated  globe,  of  which 
I  am  in  serious  doubt,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  immortal  soul, — projects  a 
fan-shaped,  be-fringed,  be-puckered» 
basque,  looking,  for  all  the  world,  like 
a  spread  turkey-tail.  On  top  of  this 
projection  a  good-sized  trunk  could 
be  comfortably  seated ;  only  it  might 
fall  in !  I  wonder  if  a  pappoose  couldn't 
be  inserted  somewhere  :  I  do  so  long  to 
blend  the  useful  with  the  ornamental ! 

Now,  Hepsibah,  you  are  a  sensible 
married  woman,  competent  to  give 
good  advice  ;  and  I  ask  you,  what  am 
I  to  do?  Go  round  the  world  in  this 
harlequin  guise,  or  give  the  whole 
thing  a  great  smash  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  preserve  a  modicum  of  self- 
respect  ;  but  how  can  I,  inside  of  a 
balloon  ? 

I  shall  appear  in  full  spread  on 
Thursday  to  spend  the  day.  I  can't 
sit  down ;  but  I  should  like  the  loan 
of  a  bed-post  and  a  cord  :  I  might  go 
up,  you  know.  Till  then,  in  every  fibre 
of  my  stiffening, 

Yours  truly, 

THE  GREAT  EXPANDED. 
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I  sat  laughing  over  this  ;  when  in 
walked  Hester  Graywood,  another  old 
friend.  After  the  first  salutation, 
she  slowly  twirled  herself  round,  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,  — 

"  Behold  the  woman  who  dares  ! " 

Ah  !  I  saw  :  she,  too,  had  on  a  new 
dress.  It  was  of  silvery-gray  silk, 
made  with  one  skirt,  without  a  parti- 
cal  of  trimming  on  it,  and  a  sacque 
just  bound  with  a  bias  fold  of  the 
same.  Yes,  she  had  dared.  It  was 
really  a  refreshing  sight;  and  she 
looked  perfectly  bewitching  in  the 
Quaker-like  costume.  But,  then,  Hes- 
ter G-raywood  is  such  a  pretty  little 
creature,  she  can't  help  looking  lovely 
in  any  thing ;  and  she  knows  it :  so  it 
does  not  require  so  great  courage  in 
her  to  dare.  Yes,  she  looked  charm- 
ing. Yet,  on  a  second  glance,  there 
seemed  a  kind  of  bareness  about  her, 
as  if  something  were  wanting.  Was 
this  because  I  had  looked  so  long  on 
mountains  of  frippery  that  my  eye  and 
taste  had  both  become  corrupted  ?  Ten 
years  ago  we  all  wore  such  plain,  sin- 
gle skirts,  and  considered  ourselves 
elegantly  dressed :  why  should  they 
look  mean  and  skimpy  now.  ? 

I  read  Lou's  note  to  Hester,  and 
she  promised  to  join  us  at  dinner  on 
Thursday. 

"  Extremes  should  meet,"  she  said. 

She  staid  on  a  while,  and  we  had  a 
little  talk  on  dress,  and  the  bondage 
fashion  imposes ;  or  how  the  taste  of 
the  community  is  corrupted  by  the 
overloaded,  ungraceful  styles  in  vogue 
now,  and  on  many  other  things,  such 
as  sensible  women  do  talk  about  when 
they  get  together. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this 
absurd  overloading,"  said  Hester,  "  is 
that  it  so  fearfully  overworks  women. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  hard- 
ships of  the  poor  shirt-makers  in  our 
cities  j  and  they  are  to  be  pitied,  I 
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know.  But  there  are  other  women  to 
be  pitied  too.  Look,  for  example,  at 
my  neighbor,  Mrs.  T.  She  is  a  fair 
representative  of  a  large  class,  and  not 
an  exaggerated  case.  Her  husband 
is  a  hard-working  mechanic,  who  earns 
a  good  living,  and  ought  to  lay  up 
something  for  a  wet  day  ;  but  he  can't 
support  a  wife  and  six  children  in 
luxury,  especially  as  four  of  them  are 
girls.  Mrs.  T.  is  an  ambitious  woman, 
and  says  she  will  have  her  children 
"decently dressed:"  that  means  fash- 
ionably dressed.  She  can't  afford  to 
hire  her  sewing  done  :  so,  in  addition 
to  all  her  housework,  she  makes  their 
dresses ;  and  if  you  have  seen  Gracie, 
the  eldest  one,  you  can  judge  what 
that  implies." 

"  She's  a  very  stylish-looking  girl," 
I  said. 

"  Yes ;  and  her  mother  is  very  proud 
of  her,  as  is  natural.  She  is  just 
seventeen  ;  and  what  wonderful  cos- 
tumes she  does  bloom  out  in  !  They 
are  all  afloat  with  puffs  and  ruffles, 
quills  and  frills,  till  there's  scarce  an 
inch  of  untrimmed  space  about  her ; 
and  Cara  and  Nellie  go  by  to  school 
every  morning,  each  with  another  set 
of  furbelowed  upper  skirts  and  under 
skirts,  basques  and  sacks  ;  while  baby 
Belle  —  bless  her  dear  little  heart !  — 
is  all '  afloat,  too,  with  tiny  ruffles  on 
her  tiny  skirt." 

"  Isn't  she  a  darling  ?  "  I  cried. 

"Yes,  lovely,  with  her  blue  eyes, 
and  apple  -  blossom  cheeks  ;  but 
wouldn't  she  be  just  as  pretty  in  a 
plain  white  dress  with  a  bit  of  edging 
round  the  neck  and  sleeves,  if  it  were 
the  fashion  ?  And  the  pretty  Gracie  — 
is  the  charm  in  her,  her  lovely  com- 
plexion and  fine  expression,  or  in  her 
furbelows  and  fringes  ?  " 

"  In  her,  of  course,"  I  said.  "  Chil- 
dren and  young  girls  are  never  so 
pleasing  as  when  simply  dressed." 
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"  Certainly ;  and  our  taste  is  cor- 
rupted when  we  do  not  see  this.  But 
there's  poor  Mrs.  T.  thinks  it's  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  follow  the  last 
fashion-plate :  so  she  works  like  a  slave 
from  morning  till  night,  and  her  sew- 
ing-machine is  often  going  till  after 
midnight.  No  wonder  she  looks  bro- 
ken down,  and  has  neuralgia  and  a  dis- 
eased spine.  She  has  done  the  work 
of  two  women,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  too.  Every  inch  of  all 
those  interminable  yards  of  hemming 
and  binding,  gathering  and  fastening, 
passes  through  her  fingers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  contriving  and  fitting, 
and  basting  and  ripping.  I  wonder  the 
woman  is  alive.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  sewing-woman  in  this  city  harder 
worked." 

"  But  why  don't  the  daughters  help 
her?" 

"  Those  in  school  haven't  any  time. 
Gracie  does  all  she  can  ;  but  with  her 
calls  and  callers,  practising  and  pic- 
nicking, croquetting  and  coquetting, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  expect  her  to  do 
more  than  make  the  plainest  portion 
of  her  under-clothes." 

"  But  it's  absurd,"  I  said,  "  for  a 
mechanic's  wife  to  go  into  such  ex- 
travagances." 

"I  don't  know  as  a  mechanic's  wife 
can  be  expected  to  be  more  sensible 
than  other  women,"  said  Hester  dryly. 
"  A  reform  must  begin  somewhere  else, 
I  fancy." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  said  with  a  sigh ; 
"  but  the  whole  subject  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties." 

"  All  of  which  might  be  overcome  if 
women  had  a  spark  of  independence. 
Here  is  a  tangible  evil  for  them  to 
grapple  with,  now  they  have  waked 
up  to  a  sense  of  their  strength  and 
capabilities." 

"  Yes :  they  may  as  well  begin  a  re- 
form here,  as  of  the  nation  at  the 


ballot-box,"  I  said,  laughing.  "But 
how  to  do  it  is  the  question.  Is  there 
any  standard  by  which  dress  can  be 
judged  and  regulated  ?  " 

"  Not  now,"  said  Hester ;  "  but  I 
believe  the  principles  of  art,  true  art, 
might  be  applied  to  dress  as  to  other 
things ;  that  there  is  an  essential,  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  ugliness  in  our  gar- 
ments, entirely  irrespective  of  fash- 
ion :  in  other  words,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  well  dressed,  and  anothei 
to  be  fashionably  dressed." 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  but  what  is  it  tv, 
be  well  dressed  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  it  isn't,"  said 
Hester.  "  It  isn't  to  wear  a  huge  pro- 
tuberance on  your  head  or  your  back, 
which,  if  you  had  been  born  with  it, 
would  have  been  considered  a  shocking 
deformity.  It  isn't  to  conceal  all  the 
lines  of  the  human  figure,  or  to  make 
it  one  mountain  of  trimming,  when 
trimming  should  always  be  subservi- 
ent, ad.ding  grace,  and  defining  out- 
lines. And  then,  too,  it  must  be  some- 
thing permanent.  It  can't  be  the 
changing  thing  fashionable  dressing 
is.  Art  wouldn't  make  a  balloon  of  us 
this  month,  and  a  scantily-draped 
statue  the  next :  she  wouldn't  tilt  us 
up  on  heels  that  agonize  our  toes,  and 
pitch  us  down  stairs  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow set  us  on  the  ground  like  so 
many  flat-footed  Indians." 

"  That  would  be  comfort,"  I  said. 
"  If,  when  a  dress  was  made,  it  would 
stay  made,  and  look  well  till  it  was 
worn  out,  it  would  lessen  half  our 
labors." 

"  Well,  Hepsy,  I  believe  the  good 
time  is  coming,  —  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  a  higher  civilization,  and 
break  the  chains  fashion  fetters  us 
with  now.  Then  we  shall  distinguish 
between  true  beauty  and  deformity ; 
and  our  milliners  and  dressmakers 
will  be  artistes,  and  not  modistes;  and, 
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instead  of  lopping  and  stretching  us 
all  on  one  iron  bed,  they  will  study 
adaptation  to  age,  complexion,  and 
character,  till  we  corne  out  of  their 
hands  individual,  as  well  as  comforta- 
ble and  attractive.  When  we  think 
of  it,  isn't  it  strange  how  it  ever  came 
about  that  we  let  ourselves  all  be 
worried  into  exactly  the  same  shaped 
garments,  no  matter  how  different  we 
are  in  size  and  figure  ?  " 

"  Very  strange  and  absurd,"  I  said ; 
and  Hester  went  away. 

Exactly  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday 
the  Great  Expanded  arrived.  She 
was  a  good  deal  puffed  out  truly,  and 
made  all  manner  of  fun  of  herself. 
When  Hester  Graywood  came  in, 
wearing  her  untrimmed  gray  silk, 
she  made  a  low  obeisance. 

"  I  do  thee  homage,  thou  most  he- 
roic of  womankind ! "  she  cried.  "  I 
cast  myself  in  the  dust  at  thy  feet,  I 
envy,  I  adore  thee,  thou  woman  who 
darest ! " 

Finally  we  got  a  little  quieted ; 
though,  naturally  enough,  our  thoughts 
still  ran  on  dress. 

"  I  am  disgusted  with  myself,"  said 
Lou :  "  I  really  am.  I  don't  want  to 
be  fashionable ;  I  couldn't  afford  it 
if  I  did :  but  my  tastes  are  all  plain 
and  simple.  I  consider  such  an  over- 
loaded, puffed-out  concern  as  this  not 
only  ridiculous,  but  vulgar :  yet  here 
I  am  wearing  it ;  and  I  lose  my  self- 
respect  in  consequence.  But  how 
could  I  help  myself?  How  in  the 
world  did  you  manage,  Hester,  to  get 
a  sensible  dress  made  ?  " 

"  Just  by  my  horribly  obstinate  tem- 
per," said  Hester,  laughing.  "  First 
I  had  a  pitched  battle  with  Mrs.  Cut- 
tit,  and  came  off  victorious :  then  I 
ran  the  gantlet  of  her  twenty  sew- 
ing-girls, who  opened  all  their  forty 
eyes  in  holy  horror  at  'the  trying- 
on.' " 


"  I  should  as  soon  think  of  fighting 
Hercules,"  said  Lou.  "  There's  no 
place  where  I  am  so  thoroughly  cowed 
as  in  dressmakers'  rooms.  I  don't 
dare  to  peep  or  mutter." 

"Yes:  amiable  people  like  you 
rather  submit  than  make  a  fuss." 

"  But  they  ought  to  make  a  fuss," 
said  Lou :  "it's  sheer  cowardice  in  my 
case,  not  amiability.  Every  lady's 
dress  should  be  an  expression  of  her 
own  individual  taste  and  character : 
but  look  at  us !  we  are  all  turned  out 
just  alike,  like  so  many  ninepins." 

"Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about 
it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why  not  form  an  anti-fashion 
society,"  said  Hester,  "  and  get  all 
sensible  women  to  pledge  themselves 
to  dress  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  propriety,  without  regard  to  fash- 
ion ?  '  Union  is  strength,'  and  organ- 
ized effort  the  order  of  the  day." 

"  Capital ! "  cried  Lou :  "  we'll  draft 
and  sign  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ;  and  you,  Hester,  shall  put 
down  your  name  with  a  great  dash, 
John  Hancock-like." 

"  I'll  make  out  the  list  of  griev- 
ances," said  I. 

"Easy  enough  to  do  that,"  said 
Lou  :  "  worn-out  mothers,  bankrupted 
fathers,  neglected  babies,  disgusted 
husbands  "  — 

"Hold  there!''  I  cried.  "Hus- 
bands are  as  fond  of  dress  as  wives,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes." 

"  Why  do  they  keep  up  such  an 
everlasting  fault-finding  with  our  ex- 
travagance, then  ?  n 

"  Well,  my  dear,  men  are  not  al- 
ways severely  consistent :  they  are 
eloquent  on  that  theme,  I  know  ;  but 
put  a  plainly-dressed  girl  on  one  side 
of  a  man,  and  a  fluttering  piece  of 
millinery  on  the  other,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  be  enchanted  with  the  latter. 
John  Seymour  is  not  the  only  vie- 
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tim  of  'pink  and  white  tyran- 
ny.' » 

"  Then  men  are  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  evil,'7  said  Hester. 

"  So  I  tell  Tom,"  I  said.  « Let 
every  man  who  approves  of  simplicity 
and  economy  devote  himself  to  the 
plainest-dressed  girl  in  the  room, 
turning  a  cold  shoulder  on  those  who 
wear  diamonds  and  such  like  sinful 
things,  and  he  will  do  more  to  effect 
a  reformation  than  by  years  of  preach- 
ing. Girls  like  to  please  nice  young 
men,  and  no  harm  done  either,  just 
as  young  men  like  to  please  nice 
young  girls.  The  influence  is  mu- 
tual and  wholesome.  Let  young  men 
frown  on  extravagantly-dressed  young 
women,  and  young  women  scorn  all 
dissipated,  fast  young  men,  and  a  vital 
change  in  manners  and  morals  would 
soon  follow." 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion  I 
heard  Tom's  step  in  the  hall ;  and  with 
him  came  Prof.  Downing,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  whom  we  had  asked  to 
dine  with  us.  The  professor  is  a  fine- 
looking  man,  besides  being  learned, 
agreeable,  and  a  bachelor.  Now,  Torn 
and  I  never  make  matches ;  but,  hav- 
ing had  such  a  good  time  together 
ourselves,  we  do  sometimes  wish  cer- 
tain of  our  friends  would  take  a  fancy 
to  each  other  :  and  the  night  before  we 
had  spoken  of  the  professor  and  Hes- 
ter, saying  how  nice  it  was  he  should 
happen  to  be  in  the  city  just  then  to 
meet  her ! 


Moreover,  knowing  his  refined,  al- 
most severe  taste,  and  his  dislike  of  all 
display,  I  had  all  the  morning  in- 
wardly chuckled  over  Hester's  un- 
trimmed  dress :  it  was  so  exactly  the 
thing  to  suit  his  fastidious  taste.  How 
lucky  it  was  she  wore  it ! 

The  dinner  passed  off  delightfully. 
Tom  was  in  his  most  hospitable  mood  ; 
Lou  and  Hester  brilliant;  the  pro- 
fessor genial ;  and,  the  soups,  salmon, 
and  roast  lamb,  all  being  done  to  a 
turn,  the  hostess  serene.  The  learned 
professor  and  the  pretty  Hester  could 
not  have  come  together  under  more  aus- 
picious influences ;  and  Tom  and  I  had 
great  complacency  in  our  little  plan. 

A  few  days  after,  Tom  told  me  he 
had  been  drawing  the  professor  out  a 
little  on  our  guests. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  of  Hester  ?  " 
I  asked  eagerly. 

"  He  said  this  :  l  Miss  Graywood 
is  certainly  quite  pretty ;  but  what  a 
pity  it  is  she  doesn't  dress  better! 
Your  friend,  Miss  Livermore,  sets  her 
a  good  example  there.'  " 

"  The  horrid  man  !  and  he  pretend- 
ing to  have  classic  tastes ! "  I  cried. 
And  (will  you  believe  it  ?)  Tom  and  I 
are  now  both  quite  sure  that  the  pro- 
fessor, who  detests  fashion  and  frip- 
pery, who  admires  only  "  chaste  de- 
signs "  and  "  classic  outlines,"  is  ac- 
tually in  love  with  Lou.  And  the 
balloon  did  it !  —  yes,  the  balloon  did 
it! 

Oh  the  consistency  of  men ! 
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BY   MRS.   R.    S.    GREEXOUGH. 


I. 


IT  was  the  first  week  of  July. 
Paris  was  besieged  by  heat.  Not  a 
cool  breeze  was  allowed  to  enter  its 
beleaguered  walls,  not  a  cloud  to  float 
over  the  lavender-colored  sky  which 
stretched  quivering  above  the  gasping 
city.  Every  thing  was  panting,  parch- 
ing, with  the  intolerable  fervor  of  that 
remorseless  sunshine.  It  made  one 
giddy  to  look  down  the  glaring  desert 
of  the  great  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  with  its  infrequent  carriages 
crawling  up  and  down  like  flies  on  a 
white-washed  wall.  I  determined  to 
escape. 

"Children,  to-morrow  morning  at 
eight  we  shall  leave  for  Fontaine- 
bleau,"  I  said. 

Amy  raised  her  blonde  head  from 
the  blue  sofa-cushion  on  which  ft  was 
reposing,  and  smiled  languidly ;  Char- 
ley let  fall  the  "  G-alignani "  over  which 
he  had  been  dozing,  and  gave  a  long 
whistle  of  satisfaction ;  and  then  we 
set  to  work  making  the  few  arrange- 
ments necessary. 

The  next  morning  was,  if  possible, 
hotter  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
Luckily  our  only  fellow-passengers  in 
the  railway-compartment  we  entered 
were  a  prefect  of  one  of  the  southern 
departments,  —  a  fat,  dark  man,  who 
would  have  been  handsome  had  not 
the  lower  part  of  the  lobes  of  his  ears 
stood  out  at  right  angles  from  his 
face,  giving  him  the  transform ed-pig 
look  so  often  seen  in  Paris ;  his  wife, 
who  was  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
grande  dame,  slender,  faded,  elegant, 
and  very  quiet.  But  the  interesting 
one  of  the  party  was  the  daughter,  a 
girl  of  about  fifteen,  with  a  singularly 
open  and  sweet  expression  on  her 


high-bred  young  face.  "That  girl 
has  had  a  good  English  governess,"  I 
thought  to  myself  as  she  seated  her- 
self opposite  me  ;  and  the  supposition 
was  verified  to  my  mind  when  I  saw 
her  take  from  her  travelling-bag  Miss 
Edgeworth's  "Helen,"  which  she  read 
the  whole  way  down,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  occasional  moments  she 
devoted  to  a  shy  examination  of  Amy. 

At  length  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, and  found  ourselves  gasping  for 
air  in  the  breathless  heat  of  the  hotel. 
We  ordered  an  early  dinner.  A  white- 
faced,  parboiled-looking  waiter  pre- 
ceded us  through  *a  gravelled  court- 
yard, lined  with  oleanders,  to  the  pa- 
vilion in  which  our  meal  was  served. 
The  heat  of  that  court-yard  beggared 
that  of  Paris  at  its  hottest. 

"Children,  this  will  never  do/'  I 
said,  as  we  sank  back  on  our  chairs, 
and  waited  for  our  soup-plates  to  cool. 
"If  the  sun  ever  goes  down  in  this 
place,  I  will  order  a  carriage,  and  we 
will  drive  round  and  find  apartments." 

So  by  and  by  we  got  into  an  open 
carriage  with  a  driver  who  seemed  to 
have  known  and  loved  us  ever  since 
we  were  born,  and  set  out  on  our 
quest.  But  it  was  the  quest  of  the 
bird  in  the  story  who  flitted  from  tree 
to  tree.  Every  house  was  full :  not 
a  single  suite  of  rooms  was  to  be  had. 
As  to  staying  at  the  hotel  with  that 
torrid  zone  of  a  court-yard,  it  was 
simply  impossible.  In  despair,  we  at 
length  turned  toward  the  forest,  to 
refresh  ourselves  in  its  long,  leafy 
avenues,  after  our  fruitless  search. 
As  we  neared  it,  passing  through  a  nar- 
row, secluded  street,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  some  white  rose-trees  which  hung 
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their  snowy  clusters  over  a  high  stone 
wall.  A  second  glance  showed  me  a 
narrow  gate  in  the  wall,  and  on  the 
gate  a  yellow  placard  :  "  Apartments 
to  let." 

"  Driver,  stop ! "  I  said. 

Amy  and  Charley  raised  their  voices 
deprecatingly. 

"  0  mamma !  you  don't  think  of 
going  into  such  a  little  bit  of  an 
apartment  as  that  must  be !" 

"  I  think  it  looks  charming,"  I  re- 
plied, gazing  up  at  the  rose-trees,  till 
the  little  gate  opened  in  answer  to 
the  shrill  jingle  of  the  bell,  and 
showed  something  more  interesting 
than  roses  to  look  at.  In  the  narrow 
gateway  stood  a  young  woman  of 
about  twenty-six,  slender,  dark-haired, 
ladylike  in  appearance,  and  with  such 
eyes  !  I  never  saw*  such  pathetic  eyes 
before,  —  large,  soft,  dreamy,  not  in 
the  least  like  French  eyes.  We  told 
our  errand,  and  she  asked  us  to  come 
in.  Along  the  narrow,  gravelled  path, 
between  the  great  rose-trees  and 
almond- trees  and  orange-trees  that 
filled  the  court-yard,  we  passed  towards 
the  low  stone  house  which  formed  the 
fourth  side  of  the  little  enclosed  square. 

At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  there 
appeared  at  the  door  a  figure  so  pecu- 
liar, so  quaint,  so  almost  uncanny, 
that  Amy  slipped  behind  me ;  and  I 
myself  was  somewhat  startled.  It 
was  the  figure  of  a  little  old  gentle- 
woman, bent,  bowed,  nearly  hunch- 
backed, and  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
a  dwarf.  But  on  her  diminutive  and 
wrinkled  visage  there  played  a  smile 
of  exquisite  courtesy ;  and  the  tone 
and  phrase  with  which  she  welcomed 
us  belonged  to  the  best  traditions  of 
ancient  courtly  breeding.  At  her  bid- 
ding we  entered  the  low,  dark  sit- 
ting-room. On  one  side  a  half-open 
door  showed  a  bedroom,  richly  cur- 
tained and  handsomely  furnished ; 


and  through  the  passage  facing  us 
I  saw  the  tall  trees  and  trellised 
grape-vines  of  a  large  garden  behind 
the  house.  Then  I  took  my  resolu- 
tion ;  and,  having  mentally  decided  to 
engage  the  rooms  above,  requested  to 
look  at  them.  They  were  very  old, 
very  odd,  entirely  unlike  any  thing  I 
had  ever  seen  before  ;  and  I  gazed 
about  me  with  growing  content, 
whilst  Amy  and  Charley  exchanged 
glances  of  alarm. 

A  narrow  and  dark  stairway  led 
to  a  small,  red-tiled  parlor,  with  an- 
tiquated chairs  and  tables,  and  im- 
mense closets  with  papered  doors. 
Next  came  a  bedroom,  also  red-tiled  ; 
as  was  the  whole  house,  in  fact. 
This  was  evidently  the  principal  room. 
It  was  quite  grand,  with  its  alcoved 
bed,  its  rich  old  furniture,  marble 
slabs,  and  gilt  bronze  ornaments,  all 
of  the  time  of  the  first  empire. 
Its  windows  looked  out  on  the  verdu- 
rous sea  of  the  tree-tops  of  the  great 
forest.  With  ever-increasing  satisfac- 
tion, I  proceeded  on  my  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  little 
parlor  we  found  a  small,  den-like  bed- 
closet;  and  still  farther  on  a  good- 
sized  bedroom,  very  incongruously 
furnished  with  wooden  chairs  and 
tables,  a  wretched  flock-bed,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cabinets  of 
drawers  I  have  ever  seen,  entirely 
covered  with  inlaid  work  in  various 
colored  woods,  and  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. The  windows  looked  out  over 
the  delightful  wilderness  of  a  garden, 
and  were  shaded  by  two  magnificent 
linden-trees.  This  I  at  once  took  to 
myself.  Amy  was  ensconced  in  the 
best  bedroom,  and  Charley  was  con- 
demned to  the  den.  A  brisk,  smiling, 
chattering  maid  was  engaged ;  a  cir- 
culating-library subscribed  to ;  and 
the  next  day  we  were  fairly  settled 
for  our  stay  at  Fontainebleau. 
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Amy  and  Charley  speedily  reconciled 
themselves  to  their  quarters  ;  pro- 
nounced the  strawberries  the  most  de- 
licious they  had  ever  tasted  in  their 
lives,  and  saved  me  all  anxiety  about 
their  daily  menu  by  living  upon 
them ;  declared  the  air  the  sweetest 
and  the  purest  they  had  ever  breathed, 
and  proved  their  sincerity  by  spending 
all  their  time  out  of  doors :  so  that  I 
was  freed  from  all  concern  about  their 
content,  and  could  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
sweet  quiet  of  my  quaint  little  abode 
and  the  rich  interest  of  the  place. 

But  bright  and  sunny  as  was  our 
life,  pleasant  as  were  the  long  can- 
ters or  sedater  drives  through  the  for- 
est, the  visits  to  the  ghost-haunted 
palace,  the  saunters  through  the  un- 
ending beauty  of  the  park,  I  was 
beset  by  the  feeling  of  a  mystery  in 
that  quiet  household  down-stairs. 
Mademoiselle  Zoe's  eyes  were  like  ma- 
gic mirrors,  in  which  I  fancied  I  saw 
all  sorts  of  shadowy  things ;  and  her 
noiseless  way  of  gliding  about,  and, 
most  of  all,  her  habitual  silence,  had 
a  singular  effect  upon  my  nerves. 
The  little  old  lady  spent  all  her  time 
in  a  large  easy-chair,  reading  ;  while 
her  great  black-and-white  cat  slept 
perpetually  by  her  side.  I  never 
heard  any  talking  below ;  and  a  laugh 
coming  from  those  still  rooms  would 
have  startled  me  like  a  pistol-shot. 

One  room  seemed  the  headquarters 
of  this  mystery.  It  was  the  little 
salon  below.  Through  its  windows, 
which  opened  on  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  I  had  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  faded  but  once  elegant 
furniture,  of  Dresden  china  of  rare 
design,  and  of  an  inlaid  cabinet  that 
might  have  been  made  by  the  great 
Buhl  himself.  But  into  this  room,  ap- 
parently, no  one  ever  went ;  and  it 
gave  me  a  singular  sensation  to  pass 
that  eternally-closed  door,  with  all 


the  relics  of  wealth  and  refinement 
that  it  enclosed. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  on  the 
walls  of  Amy's  bedroom  hung  several 
framed  sketches,  some  of  them  signed 
by  names  well  known  in  the  world  of 
art.  Evidently  some  of  the  artists  of 
Paris  were  in  the  habit  of  running 
down  to  the  little  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Lille  for  a  holiday.  There  was, 
for  the  most  part,  little  to  attract  in 
these  sketches,  and  I  had  passed 
them  by  with  only  a  cursory  glance ; 
but  one  morning  the  sunlight  hap- 
pened to  strike  full  upon  a  little  frame 
containing  four  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings, which  I  had  previously  seen 
only  hidden  in  shadow.  My  atten- 
tion was  at  once  attracted.  I  ex- 
amined them  closely.  They  were  full 
of  spirit  and  talent ;  the  touch  firm, 
yet  delicate  ;  the  composition  bold  and 
harmonious  ;  the  whole  treatment  ad- 
mirable. The  drawings  were,  in  fact, 
of  extraordinary  excellence.  The  more 
I  studied  them,  the  more  astonished 
I  grew.  They  were  signed ;  but  the 
signature  only  added  to  my  per- 
plexity :  "  Zoe  Mirodet."  I  recalled 
my  many  visits  of  successive  years 
to  the  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris; 
but  no  artist  of  that  name  exhibited 
there.  "  Mirodet !  "  I  stood  repeat- 
ing, "Mirodet!  Who  can  it  be?" 
Suddenly  an  idea  struck  me.  I  had 
only  thought  of  my  hostesses  as  the 
little  old  lady  and  Mademoiselle  Zoe  ; 
but,  had  I  not  heard  some  one  call 
the  old  lady  Madame  Mirodet?  I 
ran  precipitately  down  the  narrow, 
break-neck  staircase,  and  entered  the 
little  old  lady's  sitting-room.  There 
she  sat,  reading;  and  by  her  side 
slept  the  invariable  cat. 

"  Good-morning,  madame !  I  hope 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
good  health.  By  whom  are  the  beau- 
tiful pen-and-ink  drawings  in  the 
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bedroom  of  my  daughter?  "  I  said,  all 
in  a  breath. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  lady,"  responded 
my  hostess,  while  a  smile  lighted  up 
her  little  wrinkled  face,  "those  are 
by  my  grand-daughter:  they  were 
drawn  by  Zoe." 

"  Is  it  possible  ? "  I  ejaculated. 
"Why,  madame,  they  are(  admirable: 
they  are  full  of  talent  and  originality. 
Mademoiselle  Zoe  is  an  accomplished 
artist." 

The  little  old  lady's  face  changed 
and  saddened. 

"Ah!  no,  madame.  Once  we 
hoped ;  but  "  —  and  she  shook  her 
little  head  slowly,  and  locked  up 
again  the  information  she  had  for  a 
moment  appeared  ready  to  impart. 
Then  she  seemed  struck  in  her  turn 
by  an  idea ;  and  saying,  "  If  madame 
cares  for  such  things,  she  might  like 
to  see  something  more,"  she  de- 
scended from  her  great  easy-chair, 
hobbled  towards  the  closed  door,  and 
opened  it. 

"  Enter,  I  beg  you,  madame,"  she* 
said  with  the  air  of  an  empress  re- 
ceiving an  ambassadress;  and  I  en- 
tered the  faded  twilight  of  her  salon. 
Old  tapestried  sofa  and  chairs ;  curi- 
ous, crooked-legged  ornamental  tables ; 
the  rare  old  cabinet,  sculptured  with 
surpassing  skill;  tiny  boxes  and  vases 
of  painted  enamel,  such  as  people  in 
Paris  were  paying  fabulous  sums  for, 
—  all  these  things  I  glanced  at  with 
wondering  eyes,  whilst  my  fairy  god- 
mother-looking hostess  opened  the 
windows  and  unclosed  the  blinds,  let- 
ting in  a  flood  of  sunlight,  which 
made  the  room  look  sadder  than  be- 
fore, but  which  brought  into  view  a 
remarkable  water-color  copy  of  Mig- 
nard's  celebrated  portrait  of  his  beau- 
tiful daughter.  It  was  truly  admi- 
rable for  its  breadth,  richness,  and 
force. 


"  Why,  madame,  this  is  a  superb 
thing  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  adding,  in  my 
surprise,  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  painted  it  when  I  was  a  pupil 
at  St.  Denis,"  replied  the  little  old 
lady  in  a  tone  of  perfect  courtesy, 
but  of  such  reserve  as  to  take  away 
all  desire  to  question  her  further. 

So  I  stood  in  silence  before  this 
copy  of  the  renowned  picture  until  I 
had  convinced  myself  that  my  first 
impressions'were  well  founded.  Then, 
with  many  thanks,  I  took  my  leave  ; 
and,  as  I  went  up  stairs,  I  heard  the 
windows  again  closed,  and  the  door 
again  shut,  upon  that  ghostly  room. 

The  next  morning,  while  Amy  and 
Roger  were  gon»  for  their  accustomed 
ride  in  the  forest,  and  I  was  sitting 
idly  watching  the  sun-flecked  shad- 
ows of  the  trees  and  enjoying  the 
sweet  peace  brooding  over  the  gar- 
den, a  gentle  knock  sounded  at  my 
door ;  and  Mademoiselle  Zoe  timidly 
entered,  holding  in  her  hand  two 
little  portfolios.  There  was  a  slight 
flush  on  her  usually-pale  cheeks,  and 
her  wonderful  eyes  had  in  them  a 
brighter  gleam  than  I  had  seen  there 
before.  The  blush  deepened  as  I 
welcomed  her,  and  expressed  my  ad- 
miration of  the  pen-and-ink  drawings 
in  Amy's  bedroom.  She  answered 
hesitatingly ;  but  said  nothing  about 
the  little  portfolios  in  her  hand  until 
I  referred  to  them. 

"  It  was  grandmamma,  madame, 
who  insisted  I  should  bring  them." 
And  she  looked  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
crime. 

They  were  full  of  lovely  miniature 
drawings,  principally  illustrations  of 
stories.  I  learned  that  she  was  em- 
ployed by  an  eminent  publisher  in 
Paris,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
paying  her  about  one-quarter  of  what 
her  work  was  worth.  Such  enchant- 
ing little  poems  as  those  drawings 
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were  !  One  I  especially  remember,  — 
a  little  fairy  man,  seated  upon  a 
raised  hearth,  his  quizzical  little  face 
looking  up  with  an  expression  of  un- 
canny good  nature  at  the  wondering, 
half-terrified  group  of  peasants  who 
surround  him,  divided  between  curi- 
osity and  fear.  Even  the  old  decrepit 
grandsire  has  left  his  chair,  and,  lean- 
ing on  his  staff,  peers  feebly  at  the 
elfin  stranger  ;  whilst  a  little  chubby 
child,  the  only  unappalled  figure  in 
the  group,  stands  quite  close  to  the 
tiny  goblin,  contemplating  him  with 
an  amused  and  confident  air.  The 
accuracy,  the  vigor,  of  this  drawing, 
were  worthy  of  a  master. 

I  was  not  in  awe  of  Mademoiselle 
Zoe,  who  was  as  tall  as  I  was;  and  I 
had,  consequently,  no  apprehension, 
that,  if  her  equanimity  were  disturbed, 
she  would  disappear  up  the  chimney, 
as  her  diminutive  grandmother  would 
certainly  have  done.  So,  after  I  had 
looked  at  the  treasures  of  her  port- 
folios, I  asked  her  if  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  establishing  herself  in 
Paris,  and  referre.d  to  the  great  pleas- 
ure and  emolument  such  a  career 
would  certainly  offer  to  her.  I  spoke 
with  warmth  ;  for  I  felt  great  sympa- 
thy. Her  face  kindled  for  a  moment : 
then  the  shadow  deepened  again  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  as  she  answered  in 
a  low  tone,  — 

"  I  know  it  all,  madame  ;  but  life  is 
so  hard  in  Paris  !  Here  we  have  this 
little  house,  and  we  can  live  as  you 
see  ;  but  there  —  it  frightens  me  to 
think  of  it !  And  she  paused  sadly, 
whilst  my  imagination  filled  out  what 
she  left  unsaid,  and  painted  the  bitter 
strife  for  bread  in  that  cold-hearted, 
pitiless  city.  Presently  she  said, 
"  Once  we  intended  to  go  there.  All 
our  plans  were  laid.  We  had  a  de- 
sirable position  then  ;  but,  with  my 
father's  death,  all  changed." 


Her  voice  sank  still  lower  as  she 
ended.  In  it  was  the  vibration  of  an 
unspoken  pain.  After  some  moments 
of  silence,  I  asked,  — 

"  But  can  you  not  study  here  ? 
Have  you  never  tried  color  ?  " 

She  timidly  acknowledged  that  she 
had,  and,  at  my  urgent  request, 
brought  me  -two  little  oil  paintings 
which  still  further  increased  my  as- 
tonishment. They  had  a  sweetness, 
a  depth  and  richness  of  tone,  as  re- 
markable as  the  force  and  delicacy  of 
the  drawings. 

"  But  why  do  you  not  go  on  ? "  I 
asked,  after  telling  her  how  much  they 
impressed  me.  "When  you  had  made 
such  a  beginning  as  this,  how  could 
you  have  stopped  short  ?  " 

As  I  spoke,  I  saw  so  deep  a  look 
of  sorrow  gather  in  her  eyes,  that  in- 
stinctively I  dropped  my  pwn.  There 
was  a  pause:  then  she  slowly  said, — 

"  He  who  taught  me  went  away.  I 
could  not  go  on  alone." 

I  had  to  say  something  ;  for  I  felt 
how  embarrassing  a  second  silence 
would  be  to  my  companion :  so  I  re- 
marked, but  without  looking  at  her,  — 

"  You  must  have  been  admirably 
taught  to  have  made  such  uncommon 
progress."  Examining  the  canvases 
attentively,  I  added,  — 

"  It  is  singular.  This  style  is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  modern  French 
school.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  some 
of  the  old  English  masters.  Both 
these  paintings  look  as  if  they  might 
be  copies  from  Gainsborough." 

"  They  were  not  copied  from 
French  paintings,"  replied  Mademoi- 
selle Zoe.  "  The  originals  were  by  a 
compatriot  of  rnadaine's,  —  an  Ameri- 
can." 

She  finished  the  sentence  half  be- 
low her  breath.  My  curiosity,  though 
rarely  making  itself  felt,  was  now 
fully  roused ;  but  the  poor  girl  evi- 
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dently  suffered  in  every  word  she 
spoke,  and  it  would  have  been  cruelty 
to  go  on.  I  changed  the  subject. 

"  But  have  you  never  tried  any 
other  style  of  painting  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Some  of  the  artists  whose  names  I 
have  noticed  on  the  sketches  here 
have  quite  a  reputation  as  water- 
colorists." 

I  had  no  sooner  made  the  inquiry 
than  I  repented  anew.  The  pained 
look  darkened  again  as  she  simply 
answered,  — 

"  Monsieur  Georges  was  the  only 
one.  The  others  do  not  like  to  teach 
me." 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  You 
must  be  mistaken.  Any  true  artist 
would  be  overjoyed  to  find  such  a  pu- 
pil. You  are  certainly  mistaken, 
mademoiselle." 

For  answer  she  brought  me  a 
painting  for  a  fan,  —  a  group  of  vil- 
lage children  at  play,  so  sweet,  so 
fresh,  so  full  of  life  and  merriment, 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  this  sad- 
faced  young  woman  had  produced  it. 

"  You  see,  madame,"  she  said,  fix- 
ing her  great  pathetic  eyes  upon  me, 
"  I  cannot  go  any  further  than  this 
alone.  I  am  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
processes  of  this  gouache -painting. 
An  artist  of  reputation  who  spent  a 
summer  here  used  sometimes  to  paint 
fans  for  one  of  the  great  shops  in 
Paris.  He  was  willing  to  teach  me 
the  first  steps,  and  I  began  to  paint ; 
but,  when  he  saw  what  I  had  painted, 
he  excused  himself,  and  never  taught 
me  any  thing  more." 

"  A  true  Frenchman,  the  selfish, 
envious  creature  !"  I  thought  to  my- 
self; and  I  expressed  a  little  of  the 
indignation  I  felt. 

"  And  yet,  madame,"  she  answered 
resign edlj-,  "  he  was  not  the  only  one 
of  whom  I  tried  to  learn.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  thing.  They  do  not 


like  to  teach  me."  And  her  lips 
quivered  an  instant  as  she  looked  at 
the  exquisite,  unfinished  painting. 
"  But  I  have  taken  too  much  of 
madame's  time,"  she  said,  as  if  recol- 
lecting herself;  and  she  rose,  and 
went  away,  leaving,  at  my  request, 
her  two  little  portfolios. 

I  remained,  feeling  as  sad  as  she 
looked.  I  feared  that  Monsieur 
Georges  had  been  teaching  Mademoi- 
selle Zoe's  heart  as  well  as  her  hand 
and  her  eye.  Probably  he  had  done 
so  unconsciously  ;  for  I  could  perceive 
that  she  did  not  blame  him.  No 
tinge  of  bitterness  mingled  with  the 
sorrowful  respect  with  which  she  had 
spoken  his  name.  This  alone  was 
surely  sorrow  enoitgh  for  her  in  her 
still  and  isolated  life  ;  but  it  was  not 
all  the  burden  she  had  to  bear.  Such 
treasures  of  talent  as  she  possessed, 
and  all  denied  their  full  development ! 
Although  usually  sanguine  and  hope- 
ful, the  influence  of  this  quiet,  un- 
complaining Mademoiselle  Zoe  had 
made  itself  strongly  felt  upon  me; 
and  I  sat  dejectedly  turning  over  her 
lovely  little  drawings. 

The  mystery,  the  sadness,  of  the 
house,  were  only  too  accountable  now. 
These  people  had  once  been  rich  and 
prosperous.  Now  all  was  gone  ;  and, 
with  riches,  friends  had  disappeared. 
No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  had  crossed 
their  threshold  on  any  neighborly  or 
friendly  errand  during  the  three  weeks 
we  had  been  there.  This  gifted  girl 
was  wearing  her  life  out  in  obscurity, 
—  every  avenue  closed  to  her  genius. 
Those  dreamy,  brooding  eyes  were 
strange  no  longer.  They  saw  into 
that  ideal  world  whose  golden  gates 
were  so  cruelly  shut  by  fate  against 
her.  Youth  and  health  were  depart- 
ing: the  joy  and  blessedness  of  life 
were  not  for  her,  so  formed  to  appre- 
ciate all  that  was  glad  and  beautiful. 
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Poor  Mademoiselle  Zoe !  how  my  heart 
ached  for  her !  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
do  something  for  her;  but  nothing 
was  in  my  power.  I  had  no  influ- 
ence, and  no  other  aid  could  I  dare  to 
offer. 

After  a  while  I  put  the  portfolios 
carefully  away,  hoping  to  lock  up  my 
sad  thoughts  with  them,  and  went 
down  to  the  garden,  stopping  on  the 
way  to  thank  the  little  old  lady  for 
the  delight  afforded  me  by  her  grand- 
daughter's drawings. 

I  found  my  hostess  busy  among 
her  flower-pots,  a  row  of  which  stood 
on  the  long  stone  bench  behind  the 
house. 

"  Look  one  moment,  madame.  See 
this  new  geranium  :  was  there  ever 
any  thing  so  magnificent  ?  "  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  deep-pink,  double-flow- 
ering geranium,  the  first  of  the  kind 
I  had  seen.  "  My  flowers  are  my 
children,"  she  continued :  "  with  them 
and  my  books  I  am  perfectly  happy." 
And  a  frank  and  honest  smile  lighted 
up  her  wrinkled  little  face  as  she  bent 
caressingly  over  her  new  pot.  Inex- 
plicable French  temperament !  Here 
stood  this  ancient  little  lady,  sincerely 
assuring  me  of  her  perfect  happiness, 
and  that  under  circumstances  adapted 
to  extinguish  every  spark  of  cheerful- 
ness in  any  ordinary  mind.  But  it 
was  pleasant  to  see. 

I  said  how  much  I  had  enjoyed 
looking  at  her  grand-daughter's  beau- 
tiful sketches,  and  congratulated  her 
upon  Mademoiselle  Zoe's  rare  talent. 

"  And  did  Zoe  show  you  the  head 
of  Medora?"  asked  the  little  old  lady 
with  a.  look  of  quick  interest. 

"  No :  Mademoiselle  Zoe  had  shown 
me  no  head  at  all." 

"  Really,  Zoe  is  incomprehensible," 
remarked  her  grandmother,  whilst  a 
look  of  severe,  almost  haughty,  dis- 
pleasure came  over  her  face.  "But 


you  shall  see  it,  madame,"  she  added 
with  a  courteous  inclination  of  her 
little  head.  And  she  hobbled  away 
in  the  direction  of  her  grand-daugh- 
ter's room,  whilst  I  ascended  the  low 
stone  steps  which  led  up  to  the  gar- 
den to  enjoy  my  customary  afternoon 
stroll  there.  I  paced  up  and  down 
before  the  grape-vines,  turning  occa- 
sionally into  the  garden-alleys  to  pick 
a  stray  rosebud,  and  to  gather  here 
and  there  a  sprig  of  mignonette. 
From  time  to  time  I  wondered  who 
Medora  could  be.  After  an  hour  thus 
passed,  I  returned  to  my  own  room. 
In  a  little  while  I  heard  Mademoi- 
selle Zoe's  gentle  knock  at  my  door. 
When  she  came  in,  I  saw  that  she 
was  moved  from  her  customary  quiet : 
her  eyelids  were  reddened,  and  her 
lips  were  trembling.  She  carried  in 
her  hand  a  sheet  of  covered  card- 
board. 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you 
again,  madame,"  she  said  as  she 
came  towards  me ;  "  but  grandmamma 
has  told  me  to  show  you  this." 

She  removed  the  wrappings  of  satin 
paper,  and  displayed  a  faintly-tinted 
pencil-drawing  of  the  head  of  a  young 
girl.  It  was  taken  in  profile :  the 
eyes  were  cast  down ;  their  long  lashes 
swept  her  delicate  cheek;  the  lips 
were  softly  parted  with  a  childlike 
smile;  the  golden  hair  fell  in  loose 
masses  upon  her  neck.  I  never  saw 
a  lovelier  creature. 

"What  a  perfect  face!"  I  ex- 
claimed :  then  I  added,  "  It  is  almost 
a  pity  the  eyes  are  cast  down.  It 
would  look  still  more  like  a  Madonna 
were  she  looking  upward." 

Mademoiselle  Zoe  did  not  answer. 
I  glanced  at  her.  She  was  gazing 
on  the  sweet,  innocent  face  with  a 
look  of  absolute  terror.  I  was  so 
astonished  that  I  sat  silent,  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  her.  I  saw  a  shudder 
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pass  over  her:  a  look  of  intense  re- 
pulsion mingled  with  the  terror  her 
features  had  at  first  alone  expressed. 
She  shrank  back  from  the  portrait  as 
if  it  were  possessed  of  some  malignant 
power,  and,  turning  away,  went  to  the 
window,  and  leaned  out. 

I  sat  in  dumb  amaze.  What  could 
be  the  matter  with  Mademoiselle 
Zoe?  Certainly  there  was  nothing 
in  the  features  before  me  to  justify 
this  extraordinary  dislike.  I  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  on  the  fair,  tran- 
quil face,  until  I  had  mastered  its 
every  outline,  its  minutest  detail. 
There  was  something  indescribably 
fascinating  in  its  delicate  and  winning 
beauty.  As  I  gazed,  my  heart  hard- 
ened against  Mademoiselle  Zoe.  All 
the  Latin  races,  I  said  to  myself,  were 
suspicious,  jealous,  and  vindictive; 
and,  after  all,  Mademoiselle  Zoe  was 
a  French  woman,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  share  these  national  charac- 
teristics. As  for  ascribing  any  thing 
wrong  to  such  a  lovely  creature  as 
the  original  of  the  portrait,  it  was  sim- 
ply impossible.  She  looked  the  very 
semblance  of  a  lily. 

I  think  Mademoiselle  Zoe  partly 
interpreted  my  silence ;  for  when  she 
took  the  head,  and  went  away,  it  was 
without  a  word.  I  saw  her  depart 
with  a  feeling  of  suppressed  indig- 
nation. What  harm  could  that  gen- 
tle creature  have  done  her^  that  she 
sought  by  this  expressive  silence  so 
to  prejudice  me  against  her?  The 
more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  incom- 
prehensible Mademoiselle  Zoe's  be- 
havior became.  I  finally  dismissed, 
as  I  deemed,  the  subject  from  my 
mind ;  and,  taking  up  a  novel,  I  sought 
to  lose  myself  in  its  story.  Bat  the 
sweet  face  of  Medora  seemed  floating 
between  my  eyes  and  the  page  before 
them,  and  I  found  it  more  interesting 
than  the  love-affairs  of  Octave  Feu- 


illet's  hero.  After  a  while  I  took  the 
resolution  to  go  down  and  see  if  .1 
could  find  out  from  Madame  Mirodet 
any  thing  about  the  original. 

I  went  down  stairs,  and  softly 
opened  the  door.  The  afternoon  sun 
was  streaming  into  the  low  sitting- 
room,  lending  a  bright  and  cheerful 
look  to  its  usually-sombre  appearance. 
A  bouquet  of  pink  rose-buds  and 
scented  geranium-leaves  stood  on  the 
antiquated  little  table  beside  the 
chintz-covered  easy-chair  in  which 
my  miniature  hostess  was  taking  her 
afternoon  nap.  A  large  square  cush- 
ion of  frayed  yellow  brocade  lay  be- 
side her  on  the  red-tiled  floor, 'and  on 
its  golden  sheen  reposed  her  great 
black-and-white  cat.  The  chirping 
of  a  newly-fledged  brood  of  chickens 
came  from  the  green  wilderness  of  the 
garden ;  and  the  odor  of  the  cluster- 
ing white  roses  in  the  court-yard 
floated  in  through  the  open  door.  It 
was  a  scene  of  such  quaint  and  quiet 
repose,  that  I  stood  still  for  a  moment 
to  gaze  on  it.  As  I  looked,  the  little 
old  lady  stirred,  woke,  and  politely 
asked  me  to  come  in,  motioning  me 
to  a  chair  near  her  own.  I  sat  down ; 
and,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  rose-buds  and  the  beauty 
of  her  cat,  I  introduced  the  object  of  my 
visit  by  thanking  her  for  having  been 
the  means  of  my  seeing  the  portrait 
of  Mademoiselle  Medora.  The  little 
old  lady's  face  brightened  as  I  spoke. 

"Ah  yes!  I  knew  madame  would 
enjoy  contemplating  the  beautiful 
face  of  that  sweet  angel,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  face, 
a  face  to  inspire  a  strong  interest  in 
the  original,"  I  replied,  feeling  my 
way.  But  the  little  old  lady  did  not 
draw  back,  as  I  feared  she  would: 
on  the  contrary,  she  turned  her 
piercing  black  eyes  complacently 
upon  me. 
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"All!  my  Medora  interests  every 
one,"  she  said  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  it 
is  no  wonder.  She  was  the  loveliest 
creature  !  You  should  .have  seen  her, 
madame,  as  she  used  to  come  in  just 
at  this  hour,  when  all  is  so  bright  and 
sunny  in  this  poor  room,  and  steal  up 
to  me  in  her  gliding  way ;  and  then 
she  would  say  to  Minette,  'Ah, 
Minette  !  let  me  have  half  your  cush- 
ion, that  I  may  sit  down  close  to  my 
dear  aunt :  '*  she  always  called  me 
her  dear  aunt,  madame.  When  any 
one  else  came  near  her  cushion, 
Minette  would  never  stay  :  she  would 
go  away,  and  lie  down  under  the  rose- 
bushes outside  the  door.  But  she 
would  let  Medora  nestle  down  beside 
her  in  the  sunlight;  and  the  dear 
child  would  rest  her  head  upon  my 
knees,  and  lie  so  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  without  speaking,  only  once  in 
a  while  patting  my  hand.  Ah !  I 
miss  her  sadly  now  she  is  gone." 
And  Madame  Mirodet  sighed. 

I  did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions, 
lest  I  should  check  my  hostess's  com- 
municative mood.  I  merely  remarked 
that  the  beauty  of  Mademoiselle 
Medora  was  of  a  peculiar  type.  I 
should  not  have  known  to  what  nation 
it  belonged. 

"  Medora  is  not  French,"  replied 
the  little  old  lady.  "  Her  father  was  a 
Pole,  and  her  mother  is  an  Italian 
of  the  Pamphili  Doria  family.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  comrade  of  my 
husband's,  a  very  dear  friend  of  his. 
They  went  through  many  campaigns 
together :  so  when  the  Baroness  Vol- 
konsky,  Medora's  mother,  asked  me 
last  year,  for  my  husband's  sake,  to 
assume  the  charge  of  the  girl  for  a 
time,  I  never  thought  of  refusing. 
And  truly,  madame,  I  had  my  re- 
ward. I  think  no  one  ever  loved  me 
so  much  as  did  Medora."  And  again 
the  little  old  lady  sighed. 


Then  Mademoiselle's  Zoe's  dislike 
probably  sprang  from  jealousy  of  this 
lovely  and  loving  stranger,  I  mentally 
commented. 

"  I  think  one  reads  the  character 
of  Mademoiselle  Medora  in  her  face," 
I  said,  being  in  an  exploring  vein. 
"  Mademoiselle  Zoe  could  hardly 
have  found  a  more  attractive  subject 
for  her  pencil." 

The  little  old  lady's  face  clouded. 
"  Hardly,"  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
half-veiled  displeasure.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  something  in  my  allusion 
had  ruffled  her,  and  I  kept  silence. 
After  a  while  she  returned  to  the 
praises  of  Medora. 

"You  perceived,  as  you  tell  me, 
madame,  the  lovely  expression  of  that 
face." 

I  bowed  assent. 

"  And  yet  I  assure  you  it  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  sweet,  transparent 
innocence  of  Medora's  look.  It  was 
the  very  mirror  of  her  gentle  soul. 
Poor  child !  she  suffered.  People  did 
not  understand  her :  they  misinter- 
preted her  tender  attachment  to  me. 
They  suspected  and  wronged  her,  as 
if  she  could  help  being  so  charming, 
as  if  it  were  her  fault  that  others 
loved  her.  Such  injustice!"  The 
little  old  lady's  voice  took  a  shrill 
quaver  of  indignation.  "I  assure 
you,  madame,  that  I  have  seen  Me- 
dora weep  from  pity.  She  had  such 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  she  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  giving  pain. 
There  was  a  young  painter,  a  compa- 
triot of  madame's,  who  met  her  here, 
and  who  grew  to  feel  a  profound  at- 
tachment for  her.  Well,  madame, 
when  it  became  so  evident  that  he 
loved  her  that  we  all  perceived  it, 
Medora  actually  fell  ill  with  grief  at 
the  thought  of  having  involuntarily 
caused  suffering  to  such  a  noble  and 
estimable  young  man." 
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"  Poor  Mademoiselle  Zoe  !  "  I  said 
to  myself,  with  a  dawning  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation. 

"  Poor  darling  !  "  said  the  little  old 
lady.  •"  I  was  in  her  confidence.  She 
told  me  all  her  thoughts.  Such  an 
angelic  nature  it  is  rare  to  see, 
madame."  And  Madame  Mirodet 
slowly  shook  her  withered  little 
head. 

Here  Minette,  in  her  turn,  woke, 
stretched  herself  as  if  to  show  off 
her  magnificent  proportions,  and  then 
in  a  majestic  way  executed  an  ascent 
—  it  was  too  stately  a  movement  to  be 
called  a  jump  —  into  her  mistress's 
lap.  Madame  patted  her  pet's  glossy 
black  head. 

"  Ah,  Minette  ! "  she  said  caressing- 
ly :  "  you  loved  Medora." 

The  cat  stretched  herself  out  again, 
curled  back  her  thin  lips  in  a  ghastly 
grin,  then  laid  herself  down  for  a 
second  nap. 

I  rose  to  go,  and,  leaving  the  little 
„  old  lady  in  her  quaint  sitting-room 
still  flooded  with  summer  sunshine, 
returned  up  stairs.  I  felt  relieved  to 
have  obtained  the  key  to  Mademoi- 
selle Zoe's  dislike  to  this  beautiful 
girl ;  but  my  heart  ached  for  her,  and 
1  sat  down,  and  sank  into  mournful 
reflection  on  the  exceptional  hardness 
of  her  lot.  At  length  I  grew  indig- 
nant with  'myself.  "  Eeally,"  I 
soliloquized,  "  there's  no  use  in  be- 
coming so  much  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  other  people  when  you  can 
do  nothing  to  help  them.  Please  be 
sensible,  and  not  think  any  more 
about  them."  So  I  dismissed  Medora, 
Mademoiselle  Zoe,  the  American 
painter,  and  the  little  old  lady,  from 
my  mind,  and  sat  down  to  write  some 
letters  which  were  to  go  by  the  next 
morning's  post. 

That  evening  I  remained  for  some 
time  chatting  in  Amy's  room  after 


she  had  gone  to  bed  :  then  I  went  to 
my  own  chamber,  sat  down  by  the 
open  window,  and  looked  out  over  the 
moonlit  garden.  It  was  a  perfect 
night.  A  hush  of  glittering  silence 
rested  on  all  around.  Peace,  stirless, 
profound,  lay  like  a  consecrated  vest- 
ure on  the  earth.  Silent  and  solemn 
shone  the  moon  and  stars  above  me. 
The  ever-haunting  presence  of  the 
past  faded  away  from  me  as  I  gazed. 
Memory  slept  while  I  drew  in  the 
mystic  influence  of  the  earth's  raid- 
night  beauty.  And  so,  soothed  and 
solemnized,  I  lay  down  for  the  night. 
I  had  nearly  fallen  asleep,  when,  with 
a  violent  shock,  in  one  instant  I 
found  myself  fully,  vividly  awake. 
Before  the  half-veiled  mirror  of  my 
mind  had  risen  Medora's  face.  But 
it  was  changed.  Its  delicate  beauty, 
pure  and  peaceful  as  that  of  a  Ma- 
donna, was  transformed.  A  look  of 
such  wickedness  animated  those  per- 
fect features,  that  I  started  up  aghast. 

u  Oh,  how  horrible  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
gazing  around  me  into  the  darkness. 
Then,  as  my  disturbance  gradually 
diminished,  I  began  to  question  with 
some  anxiety  what  could  be  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  I  was  not  by  nature 
subject  to  whims  and  fancies. 

"I  don't  believe  the  air  of  this 
place  can  be  good  for  me,"  I  said  to 
myself:  "it  is  certainly  making  me 
nervous.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
we  will  go  somewhere  else ;  I  think,  to 
Baden-Baden." 

And,  having  taken  this  resolution, 
I  lay  down  again ;  but  I  could  not  go 
to  sleep.  The  remembrance  of  Me- 
dora's face,  as  it  had  risen  before  my 
mind,  kept  returning  upon  me.  I 
tried  to  chase  it  by  recalling  Made- 
moiselle Zoe's  portrait,  of  which  it 
was  but  the  distorted  copy ;  but  I 
could  not  summon  back  the  tranquil 
and  innocent  loveliness  that  had  so 
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charmed  me.  At  each  endeavor,  the 
evil  face  substituted  itself  with  baf- 
fling pertinacity.  At  length  I  got  up, 
threw  a  peignoir  over  me,  and  un- 
closed the  shutters.  The  moonlit 
garden  lay  opposite  me,  as  it  had 
done  half  an  hour  before;  but  my 
nerves  had  been  so  jarred,  that  I  found 
no  repose  in  looking  on  it.  My  eyes 
turned  from  the  soft  illumination  of 
its  open  spaces,  and  sought  timorous-. 
ly  to  pierce  the  shadows  that  brooded 
beneath  its  trees  and  under  its  over- 
arching alleys.  Its  silence  seemed 
ghastly.  As  the  night  wind  stole 
across  it,  waving  the  vines,  and  rus- 
tling among  the  leaves  beside  my  win- 
dow, a  faint  chill  crept  over  me.  I 
closed  the  shutters,  lay  down  again, 
and  resolutely  willed  myself  asleep: 

The  next  morning  I  remembered 
the  vision  of  the  night  before,  simply 
as  one  recollects  a  bad  dream. 

About  noon,  as  I  was  going  with 
my  book  to  sit  under  the  great  linden- 
trees,  I  saw  the  old  lady's  maid  car- 
rying a  cup  of  steaming  tisane  along 
the  entry.  I  stopped,  and  asked 
whether  any  one  were  ill. 

"  It  is  Mademoiselle  Zoe,  madame," 
she  replied:  "  she  has  got  one  of  her 
nervous  headaches.  She  suffers  so 
much  with  them,  poor  young  lady  !  " 

I  knew  well  what  the  suffering  was ; 
for  in  former  years  I  had  been  a  mar- 
tyr to  it,  and  I  still  carried  about 
with  me  the  remedy  which  I  had 
found  a  specific.  I  returned  up  stairs, 
got  out  the  bottle,  and  then  went  to 
the  little  old  lady  to  ask  her  leave  to 
take  Mademoiselle  Zoe  into  my  hands. 
She  readily  gave  her  permission,  and 
I  entered  the  darkened  room.  Made- 
moiselle Zoe  lay  on  the  bed,  white 
with  pain,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips 
pressed  together  as  if  to  hold  back 
the  moans  which  from  time  to  time 
would  break  from  them.  I  half 


opened  a  shutter,  counted  out  the 
drops,  and  with  a  few  whispered, 
coaxing  words,  prevailed  on  her  to 
take  them.  Then,  with  my  watch  in 
my  hand,  I  sat  down  by  the  bedside, 
and  waited.  As  my  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  twilight  of  the  room, 
I  saw  the  two  little  copies  of 
Monsieur  Georges'  paintings  hanging 
opposite  the  bed,  —  the  first  things 
her  eyes  would  rest  on  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  last  at  night.  I  turned  'my 
head  away,  le\st  she  should  open  her 
eyes  and  see  me  looking  at  them.  Poor 
Mademoiselle  Zoe !  My  fancy,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  occupation, 
busied  itself  in  compassionate  ima- 
ginings of  her  relations  to  Monsieur 
Georges  and  to  Medora.  I  recalled 
the  old  lady's  earnest  praises  of  the 
Polish  girl ;  and  I  wondered  whether 
jealousy  alone  could  have  caused  the 
more  than  enmity  with  which  Made- 
moiselle Zoe  evidently  regarded  her. 
But  my  wonderings  did  not  interfere 
with  my  duties.  At  the  appointed 
intervals,  I  gave  her  the  drops :  and, 
after  some  two  hours,  I  saw  her  death- 
like hue  begin  to  change  to  a  more 
healthful  tint ;  her  contracted  brows 
relaxed,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  quiet 
sleep.  The  attack  was  over;  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  move. 

After  a  while  she  raised  her  lids, 
turned  her  face  to  me,  and  said,  — 

"  It  is  gone,  —  all  the  pain.  How 
can  I  thank  you,  madame  ?  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  me  ! " 

I  bent  over  her,  and,  softly  smooth- 
ing her  hair  back  from  her  forehead, 
said  a  few  soothing  words.  She  took 
my  hand,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 
There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  way 
she  did  it  that  touched  me.  She 
seemed  so  grateful,  that  I  feared  she 
was  not  used  to  tenderness  ;  and  then 
I  remembered  how  little  intercourse 
apparently  existed  between  her  grand- 
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mother  and  herself.  I  had  never  once 
seen  them  sitting  together,  —  these 
two,  so  isolated,  so  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Yet  Mademoiselle  Zoe 
was  certainly  lovable ;  and  loving,  I 
mentally  added  as  I  recalled  the 
fervor  of  the  kiss  she  had  pressed 
upon  my  hand. 

Mademoiselle  Zoe  was  far  more  im- 
pressed by  my  care  of  her  than  so 
trifling  a  service  deserved.  When- 
ever I  met  her  during  the  succeed- 
ing days  of  my  stay,  her  beautiful 
eyes  would  light  up,  and  she  would 
give  me  a  timid  yet  trusting  smile. 
I  took  her  to  drive  with  me  several 
times;  and  I  grew  to  feel  a  still 
deeper  interest  than  that  excited  by 
her  rare  talent,  as  the  simplicity, 
gentleness,  and  nobleness  of  her  nature 
unfolded  themselves  to  me.  I  never 
spoke  Medora's  name  to  her.  It  was 
mentioned  at  length  by  chance. 

One  afternoon  we  had  been  driving 
in  the  forest  through  grassy  glades 
and  leafy  coverts,  —  here  coming  into 
gay  and  glancing  sunlight,  there  en- 
tering long  aisles  of  sombre,  stately 
shade. .  Mademoiselle  Zoe  was  even 
more  quiet  than  usual.  I  knew  that 
she  was  saddened  by  the  prospect  of 
my  going,  for  we  were  to  leave  on  the 
next  day;  and  I  saw  that  she  had 
grown  really  fond  of  me.  A  dark- 
purple  bank  of  clouds  lay  low  before 
us  as  we  ascended  an  eminence  from 
which  we  could  look  over  the  green, 
far-swelling  tree-tops  of  the  forest  to 
the  rich,  undulating  country  around, 
all  smiling  in  the  summer  sunshine. 

"  Is  it  going  to  rain  ?  "  I  asked  of 
the  coachman. 

"I  have  no  such  presentiment, 
madame,"  he  replied ;  and  we  drove 
on. 

"  Presentiment !  "  I  repeated,  turn- 
ing to  Mademoiselle  Zoe.  "  How  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word  is  lost 


when  it  is  applied  to  such  an  unim- 
portant thing  as  a  shower  !  But  per- 
haps such  use  is  the  best  it  can  be 
put  to.  I  don't  believe  in  presenti- 
ments :  do  you,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  use  to  believe  in  them  ; 
but  now,  madame,  I  do,"  she  replied 
in  a  low  voice.  Something  in  her  in- 
tonation struck  me. 

"  You  have  known  some  instance 
jn  which  a  presentiment  has  spoken 
truly,  perhaps,"  I  said.  "  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  it  was."  As  she  did 
not  answer  for  a  moment,  I  added, 
"  But  not  on  any  account  if  it  would 
give  you  pain  to  tell  of  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  tell  madame  any 
thing  she  would  like  to  hear,"  Made- 
moiselle Zoe  answered  firmly.  "  It 
was  about  a  letter.  Last  summer, 
one  day,  as  I  came  in  from  mass, 
grandmamma  called  to  me,  and  said 
she  wanted  me  to  come  and  read  a 
letter  she  had  just  received  from  the 
Baroness  Volkousky.  She  said  she 
could  not  make  out  her  cramped,  Ital- 
ian handwriting,  and  could  not  ima- 
gine what  she  had  written  about. 
Grandmamma  gave  me  the  letter ;  but 
as  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  looked  at 
the  crest  on  it,  —  a  crowned  snake,  —  I 
felt  a  most  peculiar  sensation  of  dis- 
tress come  over  me,  so  that  my  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating." 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that 
perhaps  the  church  had  been  too 
warm  and  close,  or  that  you  had  been 
overheated  while  walking  home  ?  " 

"No,  madame :  the  church  was  not 
close,  and  I  was  not  overheated.  Be- 
sides, the  letter  was  cause  enough,  as 
I  found  later."  She  paused  for  a 
moment;  then  continued:  "Madame 
Volkonsky  wrote  to  ask,  for  the  sake 
of  an  old  friendship  between  the  fam- 
ilies, that  grandmamma  would  take 
charge  of  her  daughter  for  a  few 
weeks  while  she  herself  went  to  Italy 
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on  family-affairs.  She  said  that  her 
daughter  would  be  docile  and  obedi- 
ent, and  that  she  was  sure  she  would 
make  grandmamma  love  her.  Grand- 
mamma at  once  told  me  to  write  an 
answer  saying  how  happy  she  would 
be  to  have  the  grandchild  of  her  hus- 
band's old  comrade  under  her  care.  I 
wrote  the  letter  with  the  greatest  un- 
willingness :  but  I  said  nothing  of  my 
feelings  to  grandmamma,  lest  I  should 
trouble  her ;  for  grandmamma  was 
very  fond  of  me  then."  Her  voice 
faltered  as  she  said  this ;  but  she 
quickly  recovered  herself.  "About 
a  fortnight  later  Madame  Volkonsky 
and  —  Medora"  (she  spoke  the  name 
with  evident  effort)  "arrived.  Ma- 
dame Volkonsky  only  staid  long 
enough  to  formally  place  her  daughter 
in  grandmamma's  charge ;  and  then 
drove  away,  leaving  Medora  with  us. 
My  portrait,  madame,  does  no  justice 
to  her  beauty.  As  she  entered  our 
little  sitting-room,  I  thought  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  person  T  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  grandmamma,  who  is  usu- 
ally reserved  and  somewhat  cold  to 
Strangers,  was  fascinated  by  her  at 
once.  But  in  spite  of  her  wonderful 
beauty,  and  her  sweet,  pathetic  voice, 
and  her  gentle,  winning  ways,  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her  I  dis- 
trusted and  feared  her.  I  could  not 
account  for  it;  I  could  not  reason  it 
away  :  I  felt  an  invincible  moral  re- 
pugnance to  her,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
her. 

"  That  evening,  when  I  was  putting 
grandmamma  to  bed,  I  told  her  how 
I  felt.  For  tfye  first  time  in  my  life 
she  answered  me  harshly.  She  had 
never  spoken  severely  to  me  before. 
It  made  me  very  unhappy,  madarae; 
but  that  was  only  the  beginning." 

There  was  such  a  sorrowful  sound 
to  these  words,  that  I  took  her  hand 
gently  in  mine,  half  expecting   that 
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she  would  burst  into  tears.  She 
pressed  my  hand  gratefully,  but  went 
on  resolutely :  — 

"  On  the  second  day  after  Medora 
came,  grandmamma  told  me  to  go 
with  her,  and  show  her  the  chateau. 
Medora  wanted  me  'to  tell  her  the 
history  of  every  room  she  saw.  Some 
of  the  stories,  as  you  know,  madame, 
are  dreadful.  But  none  of  them 
seemed  to  shock  her :  on  the  contrary, 
the  worse  and  more  cruel  the  story, 
the  more  pleased  she  looked.  She 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  feelings  of  a 
human  being.  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  her.  After  we  had  been 
through  the  palace,  she  said  she 
wanted  to  go  into  the  park.  So  I 
took  her  along  the  orange-tree  ter- 
race to  where  the  spring  wells  up,  — 
the  spring  that  the  old  kings  used  to 
drink  of.  You  remember  the  place, 
madame  ? " 
I  nodded. 

"She  stopped  when  we  got  there, 
and  said  she  would  go  no  farther  ;  and 
we  sat  down  on  the  grass  under  the 
trees.  But  Medora  did  not  seem  at 
rest :  she  kept  turning  her  eyes  from 
side  to  side  as  if  she  were  seeking  for 
something.  At  length  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  looking  for. 

" '  Snakes/   she  answered.      (  This- 
is  a  place  that  snakes  ought  to  love, 
it  is  so  dark  and  damp  and  still.     Are- 
there  not  any  snakes  here  ? ' 
"  '  I  hope  not,'  I  answered. 
"  '  But  I  hope  there  are/  she  re- 
plied.    (  They  are  my  relations/ 

"I  could  not  help  giving  a  little 
shiver.  She  laughed  as  she  saw  it, 
and  said,  'You  have  told  me  so 
many  beautiful  stories  this  afternoon, 
that  I  must  be  polite,  and  tell  you  one 
in  my  turn.  This  is  the  very  place 
for  it,  fountain  and  all.'  And  she 
looked  around  her,  and  laughed  again. 
Then  she  said,  'Now  listen,  and 
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don't  lose  a  word  ;  for  it's  a  piece  of 
family  history.  I  had  an  ancestor,  a 
Polish  baron,  nobody  knows  how 
many  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  he  had 
a  wonderfully  good  and  pious  mother, 
and  he  loved  her  so  much,  that,  when 
she  died,  he  locked  up  the  rooms  in 
which  she  used  to  live,  and  said  they 
should  never  be  entered  again  until 
he  had  found  as  good  a  woman  as  his 
mother  had  been,  to  be  his  wife.  So 
time  rolled  on,  and  the  baron  came 
and  went ;  but  he  saw  no  demoiselle 
as  good  as  his  mother  had  been,  and 
so  he  never  married  any  one.  But 
one  summer  evening,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  woods  near  his  castle,  he 
saw  in  the  moonlight  a  great  white 
serpent  glide  across  the  path,  and  dis- 
appear under  the  trees.-  He  was 
astonished,  and  followed  it.  It  made 
its  way  to  a  little  pool  close  by ;  and 
the  baron  stood  behind  the  trees,  and 
saw  it  slip  off  its  skin,  and  turn  into 
a  beautiful  woman.  She  plunged 
into  the  pool;  and,  while  she  was 
bathing  there,  the  baron  stole  out, 
and  hacked  the  snake-skin  to  pieces 
with  his  dagger.  When  she  came 
out  and  saw  what  he  had  done,  she 
was  very  angry  :  but  he  soothed  her 
with  his  words,  and  led  her  through 
the  moonlight  to  his  castle,  and  let 
her  in  by  a  little  postern-gate ;  and 
he  carried  her  up  to  the  door  of  his 
mother's  rooms,  and  unlocked  it,  and 
told  her  to  go  in,  and  she  would  find 
raiment  and  jewels  instead  of  her 
snake-skin.  And  the  next  morning 
all  the  people  in  the  castle  were 
amazed  to  see  a  beautiful  woman 
come  out  of  the  dead  baroness's 
rooms,  clad  in  the  baroness's  robes, 
and  wearing  her  jewels.  And  the 
baron  married  her  that  day,  and  they 
lived  many  years  together.  But, 
from  his  marriage-day,  nobody  ever 
saw  the  baron  smile  again.  At  last 


the  baroness  came  to  die:  but  she 
would  not  confess  to  the  priest  of  the 
castle  who  had  married  her;  so  they 
sent  for  an  old  monk  from  a  convent 
at  a  distance.  Every  one  went  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  the  baroness  to 
make  her  confession :  but  in  a  little 
while  they  heard  a  great  cry;  and 
they  rushed  in,  and  found  the  old 
monk  in  a  fit  on  the  floor,  and  the 
baroness  lying  on  her  great  bed, 
dead  ! '  And,  as  Medora  ended  her 
story,  she  leaned  towards  me,  and 
whispered,  'And  the  baroness  was 
my  ancestress,  you  know.'  " 

Mademoiselle  Zoe  paused,  and 
breathed  hard.  Then  she  resumed  :  — 

"  As  she  leaned  over  towards  me  on 
the  grass,  her  white  dress  mottled 
with  the  sunlight  that  flickered 
through  the  leaves,  all  the  lines  of 
her  figure  so  supple  and  undulating, 
it  is  an  actual  fact,  madame,  that  her 
eyes  gleamed  up  at  me  like  those  of 
a  snake ;  and  I  felt  cold  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  sat  gazing  at  her  like  a 
bird  that  a  snake  is  charming." 

Mademoiselle  Zoe  stopped  and 
shivered. 

"Dear  mademoiselle,"  I  rejoined, 
"I  really  think  Medora  talked  in 
that  way  out  of  pure  mischief.  Prob- 
ably she  perceived  that  you  were 
disturbed  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a 
snake,  and  invented  this  legend  to 
tease  you." 

"But  the  crest,  madame  !  there  is 
the  crest !  and  grandmamma  already 
knew  the  story.  The  legend  actually 
exists;  and,  when  I  think  of  Medora, 
I  believe  in  it,"  she  said,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  shuddering  whisper.  And 
again  the  look  of  repugnance  and 
terror  came  over  her  face  ;  and  I  was 
afraid  she  would  have  another  ner- 
vous headache  in  consequence. 

I  was  going  to  argue  with  her 
against  her  superstitious  folly,  when 
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I  remembered  that  all  I  had  to  say 
applied  as  well  to  the  legends  of  her 
church  as  to  that  of  Medora's  ances- 
tress. If  she  could  believe  the  one, 
she  could  believe  the  other.  So  I 
kept  silence ;  and  we  drove  on  for  a 
little  while  without  speaking.  I  was 
just  going  to  introduce  a  more  cheer- 
ful subject,  when  Mademoiselle  Zoe 
resumed:  — 

"  But,  madame,  this  was  not  the 
fulfilment  of  my  presentiment :  that 
I  found  elsewhere.  From  the  time 
Medora  entered  the  house,  grand- 
mamma's love  for  me  began  to  lessen, 
I  do  not  know  how  nor  why.  She  was, 
as  it  were,  bewitched  by  Medora :  she 
liked  to  have  her  in  her  sight  the 
whole  time ;  and,  little  by  little,  all  her 
affection  for  me  seemed  changed  into 
coldness.  Nothing  had  ever  come 
between  grandmamma  and  me  before. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  grief  this 
was  to  me.  I  had  so  few  to  love ; 
and  I  could  never  understand  how 
Medora  did  it.  I  grew  more  afraid 
of  her  every  day.  When  I  heard  her 
sweet,  pathetic  voice,  it  used  to  make 
me  think  of  the  panthers  who  cry 
like  little  children  lost  in  the  woods ; 
and  then,  when  any  one  goes  out  to 
help  them,  they  find,  instead  of  a 
little  child,  a  wild  beast,  who  tears 
them  in  pieces." 

I  began  to  wonder  whether 
Mademoiselle  Zoe  were  quite  in  her 
right  senses,  and  whether  the  passion 
of  jealousy  had  not,  in  her  mind,  as- 
sumed abnormal  proportions,  vitiating 
her  perceptions  and  conclusions.  I 
looked  attentively  at  her;  but  there 
was  no  gleam  of  insanity  in  her 
deep,  beautiful  eyes, — nothing  save 
profound  sadness.  A  question  sud- 
denly arose  in  my  mind ;  and,  almost 
without  my  will,  I  gave  it  utter- 
ance :  — 

"  Since  you  felt  in  this  way  about 


Medora,  how  did  it  happen  that  you 
made  her  portrait  ?  " 

A  vivid  flush  overspread  the  girl's 
face.  She  turned  it  away  from  me, 
but  not  before  I  had  seen  its  look  of 
distress. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  I  thought  to  myself, 
"  what  have  I  done  now  ?  This  drive 
is  like  a  nightmare.  I  wish  I  were 
at  home.  What  made  me  ask  that 
question  ?  " 

Before  I  had  ended  my  self-con- 
demnatory reflections,  Mademoiselle 
Zoe  had  turned  her  face  again  toward 
me.  It  was  calm  and  composed. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  madame,"  she  said 
in  a  low,  still  voice.  "We  had  a 
friend,  the  American  painter  of  whom 
I  spoke :  and  when  I  refused  to  draw 
Medora's  portrait,  as  I  did  at  first, 
then  grandmamma  said  she  would 
ask  him ;  and,  rather  than  have  him 
draw  her,  I  did  it  myself.  I  knew 
that  she  would  bring  unhappiness  to 
all  who  came  near  her ;  and  I  wanted 
to  save  him,  because  he  was  too  good 
and  noble  to  be  made  to  suffer  by  one 
so  unworthy  as  Medora." 

"But  how  painful  it  must  have 
been  to  you !  "  I  said,  looking  at  her 
delicate  face,  and  thinking  of  the 
struggle  it  must  have  cost  her. 

"Yes,  madame  :  it  was  very  pain- 
ful. It  was  almost  impossible.  And 
it  was  so  difficult  not  to  draw  her  as 
I  knew  her  to  be,  but  to  draw  her  ex- 
ternal semblance !  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  my  portrait  from  showing 
the  wickedness  within  her;  and  I 
do  not  think  I  have  quite  succeeded. 
Whenever  I  look  at  it,  as  sometimes 
I  force  myself  to  do,  I  think  I  see  her 
real  face  under  the  lines  of  the  pic- 
tured one ;  and  it  is  a  horrible  face, 
madame." 

I  began  to  comprehend  the  cause 
of  my  vision  of  the  week  before.  I 
had  taken  unconscious  cognizance  of 
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what  had  been  too  faint  and  vague  to 
fasten  upon  my  waking  perceptions, 
but  which  had  followed  me  to  the 
borders  of  dreamland,  and  there  de- 
clared itself  in  such  startling  wise. 

Mademoiselle  Zoe  had  evidently  said 
all  she  cared  to  say,  and  sank  into  a 
revery  which  I  took  care  not  to  break. 
What  her  grandmother  had  told  me 
of  Monsieur  Georges'  attachment  to 
Medora  completed  the  sad  outline  of 
my  companion's  story.  She  had  sacri- 
ficed herself  in  vain  in  the  matter  of 
the  portrait ;  and  I  sat  silently  musing, 
during  our  homeward  drive,  on  that 
strange  dispensation  by  which  pain  and 
disappointment  seem  to  dog  the  lives 
of  those  most  keenly  alive  to  suffering. 

That  was  my  last  drive  in  F@n- 
tainebleau.  The  next  day  our  stay 


there  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
and  since  then  I  have  known  nothing 
more  of  the  little  old  lady  and 
Mademoiselle  Zoe.  But  I  often  think 
of  them  in  that  little  stone  house ; 
and  in  my  memory  the  white  roses 
hang  in  unfading  clusters  over  the 
wall,  and  the  great  linden-trees  wave 
ever  greenly  in  the  tangled  garden ; 
whilst  the  little  old  lady  sits  always 
peacefully  reading,  her .  great  black- 
and-white  cat  sleeping  at  her  side. 
Arid  Mademoiselle  Zoe  —  ah  !  poor 
Mademoiselle  Zoe's  eyes  look  ever 
forth  with  with  a  patient  mournful- 
ness, —  not  hoping,  but  enduring  al- 
ways. 

Of  Medora  I  had  more,  much  more, 
to  learn. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HAVE  WORKING-MEN  ANY  CAUSES   OF  COMPLAINT? 
FROM  A  WORKING-MAN'S  STAND-POINT. 


••  It  chanced  three  youths,  in  city  bred, 
Who  knew  to  eat,  not  earn,  their  bread, 
Had  wandered  forth  with  courage  rare 
To  see  the  sun  and  breathe  fresh  air." 

So  began  a  poetical  selection  in  my 
first  reading-book,  in  a  country  school, 
years  ago.  The  story  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  rambles  of  the  youths  until 
they  reached  a  field,  where  an  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued  regarding 
the  merits  of  various  species  .of 
flowers;  while  all  agreed  that  "the 
green  blades  that  grew  between " 
were  a  blemish  upon  the  scene,  and 
deserved  to  be  uprooted.  An  appeal 
to  the  farmer,  who  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  resulted  in  the  information  that 
the  flowers  were  worthless  weeds,  while 
the  despised  grass  was  the  young 
wheat  on  which  the  lives  of  man  and 
beast  depended.  A  varied  course  of 
reading  has  since  overlaid  the  lessons 


of  the  old  school-book  ;  but  the  peru- 
sal of  tea-table  and  parlor  discussions 
on  the  t(  labor-question  "  always  brings 
to  mind  the  old  couplet,  — 

"  It  chanced  three  youths,  in  city  bred, 
Who  knew  to  eat,  not  earn,  their  bread." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
these  discussions,  or  against  any  other 
means  used  to  elicit  all  the  facts  pos- 
sible in  relation  to  the  subject.  But 
all  objects  take  hue  and  shape  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  observer ;  and 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  me- 
chanic, as  felt  by  himself,  may  not  be 
his  wants  and  aspirations  as  imagined 
by  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  or  a  mer- 
chant. 

The  labor-question  has  many  as- 
pects ;  and  any  proposed  theory  of 
dealing  with  it  in  the  present  state  of 
information  on  the  subject  must  be 
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imperfect.  Without  entering  into  the 
general  subject  to  any  extent,  or  at- 
tempting to  uefine  who  the  laboring- 
classes  are,  it  is  proposed  to  show, 
that  notwithstanding  the  statistics  of 
savings  banks,  or  the  comparative  rates 
of  wages,  or  any  other  of  the  rose- 
colored  statements  in  the  newspapers, 
the  condition  arid  prospects  of  a  me- 
chanic of  the  city  of  Boston  to-day  are 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

These  disadvantages  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads  :  1.  The  lessened 
chance  of  becoming  a  master-work- 
man ;  2.  The  practically  increased 
hours  of  labor ;  3.  The  loss  of  privi- 
leges incident  to  a  city  life,  without 
the  offsetting  advantages  that  a  resi- 
dence in  the  suburbs  brings  to  a  man 
of  leisure. 

1.  The  lessened  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  master-workman.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  manual 
labor  was  hand-labor.  The  jack-plane, 
the  needle,  the  awl,  the  hammer,  the 
hand-press,  with  human  muscles  for 
motive  power,  sheltered,  clothed,  shod, 
and  provided  the  means  of  education 
for,  the  people.  These  tools  were  com- 
paratively inexpensive  ;  and,  by  a  few 
years  of  industry  and  economy,  a  jour- 
neyman mechanic  could  save  money 
enough  to  go  into  business  for  himself 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  The 
competition  of  his  older  rivals  was  a 
healthy  one  :  the  experience  of  age 
was  to  be  offset  by  the  activity  of 
youth ;  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
known  name  might  be  rivalled  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  newest  improve- 
ments in  his  trade  ;  the  dignity  and 
social  position  resulting  from  success 
only  stimulated  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion to  rise.  If  the  city  failed  to  afford 
an  opening,  the  rising  towns  and  vil- 
lages all  needed  the  labor  he  was  pre- 
pared to  supply. 


What  are  the  chances  for  a  young 
mechanic's  success  in  business  now  ? 
Among  the  marvels  of  the  present 
age  is  the  great  increase  in  the  use 
of  machinery.  This  does  not  do  away 
with  manual  labor :  on  the  contrary, 
it  calls  for  a  new  class  of  mechanics 
to  make  the  machines.  But  this 
machinery  is  generally  of  a  very 
expensive  nature  ;  and  the  savings 
of  a  journeyman  mechanic  in  a  life- 
time would  not  buy  a  single  article 
used  in  some  branches  of  business. 
To  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  this  fact  has  actually  worked 
in  practice,  I  will  take  one  branch  of 
mechanical  labor,  —  the  printing  busi- 
ness. I  take  this  business  because  I 
shall  better  understand  what  I  am 
writing  about ;  but  the  facts  will  hold 
good,  I  believe,  in  most  other  branches 
of  mechanics.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  population,  there  are 
fewer  daily  papers  in  Boston  to-day 
than  there  were  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  and  the  idea  of  a  new  one 
being  started  by  any  number  of 
journeymen  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  wages  would  be  spoken  of  by 
the  existing  papers  in  a  tone  of  con- 
temptuous pity.  What  is  true  of 
papers,  is,  to  an  extent,  true  of  book 
and  job  printing  establishments.  Af- 
ter laboriously  saving  up  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  commence  business  on 
a  small  scale,  the  journeyman  may 
open  an  office  ;  but  he  is  obliged  to 
compete  at  the  very  outset  with  great 
establishments  in  possession  of  the 
most  expensive  labor-saving  machine- 
ry, with  reserve  capital  which  en- 
ables them  to  buy  stock  at  the  best 
ad-vantage,  able  to  wait  months  for 
the  pay  for  their  work,  which  are  not 
crippled  by  an  occasional  loss,  and 
with  facilities  to  turn  out  work  prompt- 
ly and  cheaply,  —  against  which  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  contend.  I  have 
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now  in  my  mind  a  number  of  skilful, 
industrious,  and  enterprising  young 
men  who  embarked  their  small  sav- 
ings in  fitting  up  offices ;  and  after  a 
short,  discouraging  struggle  against 
these  disadvantages,  were  forced  to 
relinquish  the  attempt,  and  return 
to  journey-work  with  their  bare  hands. 
And,  whenever  one  has  succeeded,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
through  the  assistance  of  friends,  or 
from  a  rare  combination  of  fortunate 
circumstances.  Said  a  friend  a  few 
years  ago,  telling  me  that  he  had 
given  up  his  business,  and  was  going 
to  accept  a  salaried  situation  in  another 
State,  "  I  believe  I  could  succeed  in 
building  up  a  fair  business  if  I  should 
live;  but  the  difficulty  of  raising  a 
certain  sum  of  money  every  week  to 
pay  my  expenses,  the  necessity  of  re- 
fusing work  unless  paid  for  as  soon  as 
delivered,  the  inability  to  lay  in  stock 
and  materials  to  advantage,  makes 
the  competition  with  the  large  es- 
tablishments so  wearing,  mentally 
and  physically,  that  I  think  it  pru- 
dent, on  the  whole,  to  give  up  busi- 
ness, and  try  to  earn  a  living  in  some 
other  way."  Although  not  the  exact 
words,  this  is  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks. Yet  this  gentleman  had  some 
unusual  personal  qualifications  for  suc- 
cess in  business. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  confined 
to  the  large  cities.  The  increase  in 
the  means  of  transportation  has  made 
the  cities  centres  of  mechanical  supply 
for  large  districts.  Why  is  it  that  the 
little  provincial  cities  of  St.  John 
and  Halifax  have  each  several  daily 
papers,  and  numerous  weeklies,  while 
the  thriving  cities  of  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  Lynn,  with 
about  the  same  population,  have  two 
weeklies  each  ?  Not,  certainly,  be- 
cause the  provincials  are  more  litera- 
ry in  their  tastes  :  the  difference 


results  simply  from  the  fact,  that, 
while  capital  and  transportation  are 
both  limited  in  the  Provinces,  the 
money-resources  and  the  means  of 
transportation  in  Massachusetts  en- 
able the  great  dailies  of  Boston  to  put 
their  editions  into  the  hands  of  half 
the  population  of  the  State  a  few  hours 
after  their  issue.  The  ship-owners 
of  our  seaport  towns  and  cities  have 
no  occasion  to  support  local  papers 
when  "  The  Advertiser "  can  be  put 
on  their  breakfast-tables  every  morn- 
ing, with  the  ship-news  of  the  world 
in  its  columns.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  various  classes  whose  wants  are 
met  by  the  other  journals. 

All  branches  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness are  influenced,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  by  such  facts  relating 
to  machinery  and  transportation.  The 
great  shoe-factories,  planing-mills, 
sawing-mills,  machine-shops,  carving, 
stone-cutting,  and  similar  establish- 
ments, not  only  supply  the  wants  of 
their  immediate  localities,  but  send 
out  their  wares  in  all  directions  at  a 
price  and  with  a  rapidity  that  crushes 
individual  effort.  This  concentration 
of  business  in  fewer  hands  is  tending 
to  create  that  dangerous  element  to  a 
country,  —  a  working-class.1 

Doubtless  this  comparative  hope- 
lessness of  the  future  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  deal  of  the  discon- 
tent and  restlessness  existing  among 
American  mechanics.  If  it  were  a 
few  years  of  hard,  close  labor  and 
deprivation,  with  a  prospect  of  grad- 
ually rising  into  a  better  condition, 
with  more  leisure  for  recreation,  men- 
tal cultivation,  and  social  enjoyment, 

1  Twelve  hundred  newspapers,  under  as  many 
different  local  names,  are  now  printed  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  inside  pages  (pages 
two  and  three)  are  furnished  ready-printed  by 
three  or  four  concerns.  This  means  that  at  least 
two  thousand  five  hundred  compositors  have  been 
sent  to  other  occupations  by  an  ingenious  device 
which  has  been  patented. 
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and  more  control  of  one's  comings 
and  goings,  it  could  well  be  borne; 
but  this  dreary  "looking  forward," 
with  no  hope  that  to-morrow  will  be 
better  than  to-day,  —  knowing,  on 
the  contrary,  that  increasing  years 
will  wear  away  the  spirit  with  which 
youth  surmounts  its  ills,  —  this  it  is 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  labor- 
strikes,  and  the  bitter  class-feeling 
spreading  too  rapidly  among  Ameri- 
can mechanics.  Had  the  adventurers 
who  poured  into  California  upon  the 
discovery  of  gold  thought  that  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  would  be 
spent  digging  in  mines,  the  resources 
of  that  State  would  not  have  been 
developed  so  rapidly. 
.  2.  The  increase  in  the  hours  of 
labor.  Another  respect  in  which  the 
situation  of  the  mechanic  of  to-day  is 
inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessor  is 
in  a  practical  increase  of  from  one  to 
two  hours  in  his  day's  labor.  This, 
it  is  admitted,  he  shares  in  common 
with  other  employes ;  which  fact, 
however,  only  broadens  the  question 
as  between  capital  and  labor.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  the  great  majority 
of  the  mechanics  of  Boston  lived 
within  ten  to  thirty  minutes'  walk  of 
their  workshop :  they  were  able  to 
see  their  children's  faces  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  take  their  dinner  in  a  civilized 
manner,  and  to  accompany  their  wives 
to  a  lecture,  or  to  pay  a  social  visit, 
in  the  evening. 

The  monopolizing  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  city  for  business- 
purposes,  with  the  consequent  rise  in 
rent  and  the  cost  of  living,  has  driven 
the  great  body  of  working-men  out  of 
town.  To  go  from  his  home  in  the 
suburbs  to  his  workshop  in  the  city, 
takes,  in  most  cases,  an  hour :  he  is 
unable  to  go  home  to  dinner;  and, 
in  his  return  at  night,  another  hour 
is  lost  (and  endured,  besides,  if  he 


is  dependent  on  horse-cars).  What 
does  all  this  mean?  It  means,  sim- 
ply, to  get  up  in  the  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  cook  and  ^  eat  a  hasty  break- 
fast, run  to  catch  the  cars,  go  off  into 
a  corner  to  eat  a  cold  dinner  from  a 
basket  (or  if  he  dines  at  a  restaurant, 
no  matter  how  cheaply,  almost  feeling 
that  he  is  robbing  his  family),  and 
reaching  home  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing used  up  bodily  and  mentally. 
This  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  but 
the  real  life  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
married  mechanics  of  Boston.  What 
opportunity  is  there  here  for  recrea- 
tion or  culture  ?  There  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  parental  influence. 
The  influence  of  a  father  who  goes  to 
his  work  before  his  little  children  are 
up,  and  who  returns  to  his  home  to 
find  them  sound  asleep,  is  certainly 
mild  in  its  nature.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  a  "  ten-hour  system "  in 
1850  has  become  "  an  eleven  or  a 
twelve  hour  system  "  in  1872. 

3.  The  loss  of  privileges  incident 
to  a  city  life,  with  no  offsetting  ad- 
vantages. The  real  life  of  a  city 
mechanic  is,  of  course,  spent  in  his 
workshop,  wherever  he  may  be  en- 
rolled on  the  voting-list.  It  is  his 
presence  and  daily  toil,  in  unison 
with  capital,  that  gives  its  value  to 
the  property  upon  which  the  city 
raises  its  taxes,  and  supports  its  in- 
stitutions ;  but  from  those  institutions 
he  derives  no  benefits.  The  elaborate 
schoolhouses  with  their  trained  teach- 
ers and  modern  improvements,  are 
not  for  his  children  ;  the  noble  Pub- 
lic Library  opens  not  its  treasures  to 
him;  the  lectures  and  concerts  and 
other  means  of  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion found  in  a  city  do  not  come  with- 
in his  lines.  The  music  that  he  lis- 
tens to  is  the  crowing  of  the  roosters 
in  the  morning,  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  and  the  buzzing  of  the  mosqui- 
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toes,  at  night.  Between  the  city  and 
the  country,  he  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  capitalist,  if  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs, m&y  remedy  the  defects  in  his 
children's  education  by  their  after- 
training  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges;  he  can  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  the  spring  morning,  and  the  sun- 
sets of  autumn,  at  his  leisure ;  he 
finds  advantages  in  his  country-seat 
that  fully  compensate  for  those  he 
gives  up  in  the  city.  Of  course,  what 
has  just  been  said  does  not  apply 
to  working-men  who  still  live  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  among  whom 
the  present  writer  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  numbered  ;  but  'the  number  is 
lessening  yearly,  and  will  soon  be 
very  small.  There  are  other  disad- 
vantages which  an  enforced  residence 
far  from  his  work  brings  upon  the 
laborer,  which  will  readily  occur  to 
every  thinking  person,  and  which 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

There  is  much  said  at  present  about 
industrial  education,  and  serious  dis- 
cussions take  place  in  educational  con- 
ventions in  regard  to  teaching  school- 
boys "  how  to  use  their  hands  ;  "  and 
some  good  folks  seem  to  think  they 
have  hit  upon  something  with  which 
to  solve  the  labor-question.  Do  these 
people  know  that  there  are  scores  of 
skilful  mechanics  to-day  who  have  as 
good  an  education  as  any  boys  are  like- 
ly to  get  in  a  grammar-school,  who 
have  added  to  this  a  long  training  in 
the  use  of  tools,  and  yet  who  would  give 
up  all  this  advantage  for  a  situation  on 
the  city  police  ?  I  verily  believe  that 
if  Collector  Russell  were  to  enter  any 
of  our  large  mechanic-shops  to-morrow, 
and  state  that  he  had'a  situation  worth 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  week  for 
the  first  man  who  would  speak,  every 
hammer  would  remain  suspended  in 
air,  while  a  universal  "  Here  "  would 
be  the  response.  When  skilled  labor 


receives  its  reward,  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

There  is  a  great  misapprehension  in 
the  community  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  wages  received  by  mechanics;  and 
some  flippant  paragraphist  will  occa- 
sionally make  a  comparison  between 
the  salary  received  by  some  profes- 
sional man  who  has  mistaken  his 
vocation  and  the  exceptionally  high 
wages  of  a  favored  mechanic.  It  is 
not  .often  considered  that  masons, 
calkers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and 
others,  who  receive  good  daily  wages, 
often  lose  many  days  in  the  year  from 
bad  weather,  and  other  causes  inciden- 
tal to  their  callings ;  and  that,  with  the 
whole  body  of  manual  laborers,  as  soon 
as  the  hand  stops  the  pay  ceases.  The 
funeral  of  a  parent,  the  birth  of  a  child, 
as  well  as  his  own  days  of  illness  (if  he 
can  afford  to  have  any),  alike  reduce 
the  average  of  his  y early  earnings  ; 
and  a  fortnight's  vacation  in  the  sum- 
mer makes  a  deep  inroad  into  the  mar- 
gin of  his  earnings  over  his  expenses. 
This  is  not  often  the  case  in  mer- 
cantile or  professional  life.  From 
over  twenty  years'  experience  among 
the  mechanics  of  Boston,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  statistical  account  of  their 
rate  of  wages  which  personal  knowl- 
edge did  not  oblige  me  to  consider 
overestimated. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  granted  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  foregoing 
statements ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

It  is  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the 
question  is  a  difficult  one ;  and  yet  all 
the  signs  of  the  times,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  indicate  that  the  labor- 
question  is  to  be1  the  great  question  of 
the  age,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
failure  or  the  success  of  a  local  strike 
here  and  there,  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
Commune  in  Paris,  or  the  quarrels  of 
the  Internationals,  are  only  eddies  in 
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the  current.  There  are  thousands  of 
thoughtful  men  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica brooding  over  these  things,  who 
take  no  active  part' in  the  movement, 
but  whose  influence  will  be  felt  in  the 
future. 

One  thing  may  be  set  down  as  a 
fixed  fact :  the  prospect  of  individual 
journeymen  becoming  master-work- 
men is  lessening  yearly.  The  pro- 
duction of  expensive  machinery  will 
continue  to  go  on ;  the  large  establish- 
ments will  crowd  more  and  more  upon 
the  small  ones,  and  will  supply  a  larger 
circuit  of  territoiy  with  their  wares. 
The  faithful  apprentice  marrying  his 
master's  daughter,  and  succeeding  to 
his  masters  business,  while  all  the 
bells  ring  merrily,  is  a  myth  of  the 
past.  His  master's  daughter  belongs 
to  another  planet. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  in  its 
infancy.  How  far  it  may  go  towards 
solving  this  question  of  capital  and 
labor  does  not  yet  appear.  The  Ameri- 
can mind,  at  least,  does  not  take  hold 
of  it  readily.  Still  the  theory  seems 
to  be  the  true  one,  and,  in  some  phase 
or  other,  may  go  far  towards  making 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
harmonious. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  co- 
operation, there  will  still  be  many 
individual  laborers;  and  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  making  their  condition  as  satis- 
factory as  possible,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  society  and  the  state. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  organization 
of  a  political  labor-party  will  accom- 
plish any  thing  in  this  direction. 
Many  working-men,  breaking  away 
from  party  connection,  have  voted  the 
labor- re  form  ticket,  with  a  desire  to 
see  the  movement  succeed,  or  at  least 
develop  so  much  strength  that  the 
old  parties  should  be  obliged  to  tnke  up 
the  subject  in  earnest ;  and  having 


not  the  slightest  ambition  for  office- 
holding,  or  for  any  personal  promi- 
nence in  the  matter,  have  been  in  a 
fair  position  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
success  achieved.  And  the  prospect 
is  not  a  pleasing  one.  While  many 
of  the  leaders  have  been  able,  earnest, 
and  honest  men,  and  have  tried  to 
carry  on  the  cause  honorably  and 
truthfully,  every ,  charlatan  in  the 
State  seems  to  have  made  the  labor- 
reform  platform  a  vehicle  for  his  ab- 
surdities. Wild  theories  on  finance 
by  men  who  have  never  given  thought 
or  study  to  the  subject ;  ribald  blas- 
phemy, which  of  itself  has  kept  large 
bodies  of  working-men  away  from  the 
party ;  and  a  general  bringing-forward 
of  subjects  that  have  had  no  more  to 
do  with  laborers  than  with  any  other 
portion  of  the  community,  —  have 
been  the  characteristics  of  many  of 
the  conventions  ;  while  there  has  been 
an  undercurrent  of  corrupt  bargain- 
ing and  a  sacrificing  of  principle 
which  seems  inseparable  from  all 
weak  third  and  fourth  parties.  The 
political  labor-party  in  Massachusetts 
evidently  culminated  when  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Mr.  Phillips  called 
out  its  full  strength. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of 
laboring-men  may  be  improved  by  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  or  by 
some  rapiil  and  frequent  means  of 
transportation  between  their  work- 
shops and  homes  which  will  result  in 
the  same  thing.  How  to  do  this 
should  be  the  earnest  study  of  all  who 
profess  to  have  the  public  interest  at 
heart. 

But  more  important  than  all  schemes 
or  modes  of  acting,  and  embracing,  all 
of  them  worthy  of  a  thought,  must  be 
tlie  inculcation  of  the  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity and  respectability  of  manual 
labor.  In  this  respect  there  has  been 
a  positive  degeneracy  from  the  old 
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New-England  standard.  A  century 
ago,  a  man  who  had  no  visible  means 
of  support,  but  who  lived  by  his  wits, 
—  that  is,  was  mean  enough  to  be 
dependent  for  his  subsistence  on  the 
labor  of  others,  —  was  considered  a  vag- 
abond and  a  nuisance,  and  was  treated 
accordingly.  The  influence  of  slavery 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  lowering  this 
standard.  The  sneers  of  the  haughty 
Southerners  who  owned  their  labor 
about  the  mudsills  in  Congress,  at 
the  watering-places  and  elsewhere, 
soon  began  to  find  a  silent  echo  in 
the  breast  of  many  a  Northern  cap- 
italist. It  was  not  because  the  slave 
was  a  black  man  that  he  was  de- 
spised, but  because  he  was  a  laborer. 
That  the  Southerners  had  no  great 
personal  repugnance  to  the  negro  was 
proved  by  the  rapid  bleaching-out 
process  at  work  in  the  Southern  cities. 
Mr.  Phillips  speaks  truly  when  he 
says  that  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
was  but  a  phase  of  the  labor-ques- 
tion ;  and  the  instinctive  feeling  with 
which  the  laboring-men,  and  espe- 
cially the  skilled  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers, took  up  arms,  showed  it  to 
be  their  battle. 

If  one  who  has  not  given  much 
thought  to  this  subject  will  look  over 
the  muster-rolls  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments,  from  the  time  when  the 
Sixth  marched  through  Baltimore 
and  the  mechanics  of  the  Eighth  re- 
paired the  locomotives  and  railroads  by 
which  the  troops  reached  Washington 
from  Annapolis,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  great  is  the  proportion  of 
skilled  artisans  to  those  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  taking  the  census 
as  .a  basis  of  comparison.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mechanics  were 
more  deliberately  patriotic  than  any 
other  class ;  but  in  their  case  there 
seemed  to  be  that  blind  instinct  (if 
it  may  be  so  called)  which  warns  all 


animated  beings  of  especial  danger. 
When  President  Lincoln  signed  the 
proclamation  which  pronounced  black 
labor  free,  he  gave  a  new  hope  to 
the  cause  of  labor  the  world  over. 

In  the  work  of  raising  manual  labor 
to  its  proper  position  in  society,  three 
agencies  are  especially  concerned,  — 
the  working-man  himself;  the  mover 
of  public  opinion,  be  he  writer  or 
speaker ;  and  the  Church. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the 
part  to  be  taken  by  the  working-man 
himself.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  laborer 
to  make  himself  personally,  individu- 
ally, a  force,  —  to  use  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  make  himself,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  a  superior 
man.  The  limited  time  he  has  to  de- 
vote to  reading  should  be  given  to 
books  which  will  elevate  and  instruct 
his  mind.  The  great  mass  of  trashy  (it 
may  almost  be  called  infernal)  litera- 
ture poured  out  over  the  country  week- 
ly, and  which  is  doing  more  to  destroy 
the  youth  of  the  land  than  the  liquor- 
traffic  itself,  must  be  to  him  a  sealed 
book.  Let  the  capitalist  debauch  his 
mind  if  he  will:  the  laborer  cannot 
afford  to. 

The  liquor-shop  should  hang  out  no 
signs  for  him.  The  fanciful  statements 
of  temperance  men  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  drops  of  alcohol  on  a  dog's 
nose  necessary  to  send  him  howling 
away,  or  that  the  money  spent  on 
drink  would  supply  every  inhabitant 
of  many-millioned  China  with  a  He- 
brew tract,  or  how  the  brain  and 
stomach  of  an  old  toper  look  under  a 
microscope,  are  nothing  to  him.  Long 
before  the  matter  has  reached  this 
stage,  the  laborer  should  have  decided, 
that,  whoever  else  m&y  spend  his  time 
and  money  in  a  rum-shop,  he  can't 
afford  to.  Let  the  merchant  or  the 
professional  man  go  home  from  his 
office  elated  with  his  forenoon's  prof- 
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its,  and  muddle  himself  over  his  wine 
at  his  dinner-table:  the  mechanic 
must  carry  a  clear  if  a  wearied  brain 
to  his  rest,  and  rise  with  renewed  vigor 
in  the  morning,  if  he  hopes  for  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  conflict :  he  has  no  time 
to  waste  in  recovering  from  a  debauch. 
Although  believing  that  strikes,  as  a 
rule,  are  injurious,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  these  movements  will 
admit  that  their  success  is  always  hin- 
dered by  the  number  of  weak  men  to 
provide  for,  —  men  who  spend  all  their 
earnings  in  dissipation,  and  whose 
credit  would  not  carry  them  through 
a  month. 

While  fostering  self-respect,  the 
working-man  must  have  a  high  stan- 
dard of  the  qualities  worthy  of  respect 
in  others.  In  this  age  of  shoddy  and 
pretence,  his  motto  should  be,  ll  Man- 
hood before  money."  Whatever  other 
devils  he  worships,  let  not 

"  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven/' 

be  his  deity.  If  a  man  claims  his  suf- 
frage on  the  ground  of  ancestral  .ce- 
lebrity, let  the  reply  be,  "  We  don't 
care  whether  your  grandmother's 
grandmother  was  Dorothy  Q.  or 
Peggy  Muggins.  Who  and  what 
are  you  ?  "  Wherever  he  has  occa- 
sion to  utter  his  voice,  or  cast  his 
vote,  —  in  church  or  state,  in  lodge 
or  society, — let  no  man's  wealth,  or 
poverty  either,  be  a  bribe  to  him ;  but 
let  him  use  his  influence  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  man,  regardless  of 
color,  race,  or  creed. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  when  the 
great  body  of  working-men  have 
reached  this  standard,  the  labor-ques- 
tion, as  well  as  some  other  questions, 
is  already  settled,  we  have  to  say, 
alas!  that  they  are  but  men,  with 
like  appetites  and  passions  as  other 
men  ;  and  that,  while  we  would  set  a 


high  ideal,  we  know  the  difficulty  of 
the  struggle. 

The  second  party  in  the  work  of 
elevating  labor  must  be  those  who 
influence  public  opinion  by  word  or 
pen.  This  duty  has  been  in  many 
cases  nobly  performed.  In  England, 
each  in  his  own  way,  Tennyson  and 
Arnold,  and  Maurice  and  Kingsley, 
and  Mill  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray 
and  Hughes,  with  many  others,  have 
pleaded  for  the  dignity  of  man  above  all 
his  surroundings;  in  France,  where 
unfortunately  the  tyranny  of  imperial- 
ism led  to  the  extreme  of  communism, 
artists  who  had  delighted  the  world 
with  their  works,  and  writers  who 
stood  high  in  their  profession,  were 
found  beside  the  bloused  workmen  ; 
and  in  the  United  States  the  names 
of  many  such  noble  men  will  be 
recalled  to  the  mind,  —  men  who, 
regardless  of  misrepresentation,  have 
devoted  their  talents,  their  means, 
and  their  time,  to  make  this  a  repub- 
lican country  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name. 

The  third  party  in  this  work  is  the 
Church.  And,  in  order  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, let  it  be  said  at  once,  that 
no  statement  made  here  is  intended 
to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
Christianity;  the  writer  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  are  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  every  man  and  class  and  race : 
but  Christianity  and  the  Church  may 
not  always  be  synonymous  terms. 

Any  close  observer  must  see  that 
the  working-men  in  the  large  cities 
have  been  gradually  drifting  away 
from  the  Church.  There  may  be 
various  reasons  for  this;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  a  half-dozen 
churches  in  Boston  to  which  a  work- 
ing-man may  attach  himself,  and  re- 
tain his  self-respect.  Of  course  he  may 
hire  a  seat,  listen  to  the  music  and 
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the  sermon,  join  in  the  responses, 
and  go  about  his  business,  and  do  it 
all  with  the  dignity  of  a  Spanish  gran- 
dee ;  but  by  joining  a  church  is  here 
meant  becoming  a  part  of  the  life  of 
that  church,  as  he  would  become  part 
of  the  life  of  a  Masonic  or  Odd  Fel- 
lows' lodge,  a  G.  A.  R.  post,  or  of  a 
military  or  fire  compan}r. 

It  is  not  merely  the  high  price  of 
pews;  but  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  majority  of  city  churches  is  one 
not  easily  breathed  by  the  working- 
man.  What  is,  apparently,  the  high- 
est qualification  required  nowadays 
for  saintship  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it  not 
to  be  a  shrewd  and  successful  busi- 
ness-man, known  on  'Change  vas  one 
who  can  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  who  can  manipulate  a  suc- 
cessful corner  in  stock  or  grain  or 
other  merchandise ;  who  gets  his 
work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borer, but  who  ostentatiously  gives 
large  sums  to  the  special  institutions 
of  his  denomination  ?  Why,  the  very 
refrain  of  the  "church-going  bell" 
sometimes  seems  to  be,  "  Get  money  ! " 
"  Get  money  !  "  "  Get  money  !  " 

When  some  man  who  has  become 
notorious  in  the  business  community 
for  his  stock-jobbing  and  question- 
able dealings,  and  whose  influence  has 
been  large  in  demoralizing  the  mer- 
cantile conscience,  comes  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  church  with  his  ill-gotten 
money,  if  they  could  only  arise  to 


the  purity  and  faithfulness  of  the 
apostle,  and  say,  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought 
that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  pur- 
chased with  money  ! " —  if  this  could  be 
done,  how  irresistibly  would  men  be 
attracted  to  the  church-doors !  and 
such  an  action  would  have  more  ef- 
fect in  staying  the  tide  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity  than  scores  of  weak  or 
able  discourses.  When  the  Catholic 
clergyman  recently  refused  the  offer- 
ings of  a  parishioner  because  thej7  were 
the  gains  of  illegal  liquor-selling,  he 
struck  a  heavier  blow  against  intem- 
perance, than  a  dozen  lectures  would 
have  done.  If  the  Church  is  to  take 
her  proper  place  in  the  work  of  elevat- 
ing laboring  men  and  women,  it  mpst 
win  the  respect  of  that  class.  This 
will  not  be  done  by  building  mission 
churches.  A  mission  church  for  poor 
people  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  are  other  churches  is  simply  an 
insult  to  God  and  man.  It  will  not 
be  done  by  a  tone  of  patronage  :  bet- 
ter sneer  at  a  mechanic,  or  snub  him, 
than  patronize  him:  he  will  respect 
you  more  for  it.  When  the  Church 
goes  back  to  first  principles,  and  does 
as  the  Master  would  do,  then  will  she 
exert  her  legitimate  influence.  % 

There  are  many  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion of  labor.  Each  one  looks  at  it 
from  his  own  standpoint.  The  pre- 
ceding remarks  are  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  working-man. 

G.  W.  P. 


(Jfoaminer. 


THERE  is  a  sort  of  etiquette  or  conventionality  or  custom  or  prac- 
tice to  the  effect  that  a  publication  issued  only  x  times  a  year  does 
not  mention  any  publication  which  is  issued  x-\-n  times  a  year.  It  is 
not  expected  that  a  book  will  animadvert  on  magazines  or  newspapers, 
nor  magazines  on  newspapers.  The  other  way,  however ;  it  is  the 
other  way,  —  very  much  so.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  such  as 
Mr.  Knight  Hunt's  "  History  of  Journalism,"  —  a  good  book  ;  and  Mr. 
Grant's  recent  work  on  newspapers,  —  a  ludicrously  bad  book.  And 
there  was  published  in  this  country,  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  furious 
attack  of  the  Malay  kind  on  American  newspapers  as  a  class,  entitled 
"Our  Press  Gang,"  whose  title  to  consideration,  if  it  had  any,  rested 
mostly  upon  such  presumption  of  truthfulness  as  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers  did  not  seem  to  know  it  had  been  issued. 
This  notion  is  most  distinct,  however,  as  regards  the  relation  between 
newspapers,  properly  so  called,  and  other  publications,  which,  appear- 
ing less  frequently,  appeal  to  the  newspapers  for  admission  to  the 
public.  Intrinsically,  this  notion  is  of  the  same  general  character 
with  that  which  somebody  once  said  prevailed  in  the  rural  parts  of 
New  England  about  the  proper  rate  of  interest ;  viz.,  that  six  per 
cent  per  annum  was  revealed  from  heaven. 

So  far,  however,  as  a  publication  is  literature,  it  is  a  proper  theme 
for  any  other  publication  that  deals  with  literature  ;  so  far  as  it  is  a 
moral  power,  for  a  publication  that  deals  with  ethical  questions  ;  so 
far  as  it  is  a  social  force,  for  one  that  discusses  sociological  questions. 
And,  if  it  were  sought  to  erect  the  custom  referred  to  into  a  law,  it 
would  leave  the  newspapers  (for  instance)  to  the  following  dilemma  : 
They  claim  to  contain  the  best  work  of  the  best  minds.  Either  this 
work  is  not  literature,  or  else  newspapers  may  properly  be  discussed 
by  magazines  and  books. 

These  suggestions,  besides  a  good  many  others,  are  applicable,  of 
course,  to  those  American  "  literary  periodicals,"  so  called,  with 
which  criticism  is  a  specialty,  and  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  degree 
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of  relevancy  and  of  significance  just  at  present,  to  those  curious 
specimens  of  "  American  literary  periodicals  "  which  are  English. 
This  means  conducted  in  an  English  manner,  by  English  persons,  and 
without  any  such  knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  their  ostensible 
purpose  as  an  American,  otherwise  equally  competent,  would  possess. 
It  has  long  ago  been  observed  that  national  characteristics  continue 
even  in  canonized  saints. 

"  Les  saints  Anglais  ont  dans  leur  caractere 
Je  ne  sais  quoi  de  dur  et  dlnsulaire," 

says  one  of  the  shrewdest  as  well  as  funniest  of  French  writers,  — 

"  Even  English  saints  have  in  their  character 
Something  or  other  hard  and  insular." 

It  has  not  thus  far  been  found  that  the  United  States  would  hand- 
somely support  one  periodical  devoted  wholly  to  the  criticism  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  no  matter  by  whom  conducted  ;  and  the  history  of 
such  enterprises  among  us  is  simply  an  obituary  catalogue.  "  The 
Literary  World,"  conducted  by  the  Duyckincks  (American  born), 
and  which  lived  from  1847  to  1853,  in  New  York,  was  the  least  un- 
successful of  any  of  the  class.  "  The  Round  Table  "  was  far  less 
valuable,  and  far  less  viable.  Indeed,  it  died  twice  ;  and  had,  at  no 
time,  any  "  sufficient  reason  "  for  living.  Our  best  known  existing 
specimen  of  the  kind  does  not  confine  itself  to  literature ;  but  its 
thoroughly  false  method  is  the  same  in  all  things,  —  a  foreign  con- 
temptuousness  applied  as  to  uncivilized  beneficiaries,  and  a  consistent 
use  of  disapproving  and  fault-finding  throughout.  This  is  the  very 
wisdom  of  fools.  To  construct,  to  suggest,  to  justly  commend,  is 
the  task  of  the  wise :  any  fool  can  find  fault.  Indeed,  a  wise  man 
knows  that  fault-finding  is  a  besetting  sin,  and  is  wise  in  proportion 
as  he  refrains.  "  He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his  neighbor  ; 
but  a  man  of  understanding  holdeth  his  peace."  And  the  destructive 
spirit  can  prosper  least  of  all  in  a  society  still  alive  with  the  first 
vigor  of  its  uncompleted  growth.  There  might  be  place  for  it  in 
London :  there  is  none  in  New  York.  And  the  bitter  struggle,  not 
yet  successful,  to  establish  the  bitter  periodical  in  question,  is  a  nat- 
ural and  right  consequence  of  its  misunderstanding  of  the  way  to  do 
good,  its  unsuitableness  for  an  American  market,  and  its  systematic 
violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  useful  discussion.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  periodical  that  has  never  suggested  one  new  idea,  that  has 
never  proposed  one  remedy,  may  snarl  and  grumble  and  pick  flaws 
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until  the  judgment-day  without  prospering.  There  is  little  market 
for  literary  vinegar.  It  may  serve  as  an  occasional  seasoning  ;  but  it 
is  a  very  poor  viand  to  fill  every  dish  on  the  table. 

Two  new  periodicals  of  the  same  class  have  just  appeared  in  New 
York  ;  one  in  particular,  "  The  American  Athenaeum,"  being  mainly 
literary.  Let  it  enjoy  all  the  success  it  deserves.  If,  instead  of  a 
borrowed  name  that  obtrudes  its  imitation  of  an  English  model,  it 
would  have  one  of  its  own  ;  if,  instead  of  the  English  and  other  for- 
eign topics  which  fill  two-thirds  of  its  space,  it  would  discuss  Ameri- 
can topics  ;  in  short,  if  it  would  handle  American  subjects  in  the 
American  manner,  improving  that  manner  ad  libitum,  —  it  might 
establish  itself  permanently.  As  it  has  begun  it  certainly  will  not 
continue. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  show  how  to  keep  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  American  literature  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner  at 
the  cost  of  $1.00  a  year,  and  still  more  so  for  83.50  a  year.  With 
the  latter  sum,  subscribe  for  two  periodicals,  —  Mr.  Leypoldt's  "  Pub- 
lishers' Circular,"  New  York  ($2.50),  and  Mr.  Crocker's  "  Literary 
World,"  Boston  ($1.00).  "  The  Publishers'  Circular  "  gives  every 
week  (besides  other  matter)  an  alphabetical  list,  very  carefully  col- 
lected, of  new  publications  in  the  United  States,  with  prices  and 
publishers  ;  whereas,  excepting  our  own,  we  know  of  no  other  peri- 
odicals that  feel  it  necessary  to  name  any  books  except  those  of  which 
copies  are  sent  to  them.  This  is  on  the  principle  of  owning  a  turn- 
pike-gate across  the  road  to  the  reading  public,  who  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  know  of  a  book  unless  the  editor  receives  a  copy.  "  The 
Literary  World,"  while  it  does  not  furnish  the  full  list  in  question 
(we  wish  it  did),  gives,  once  a  month,  careful  and  intelligent  accounts 
of  a  larger  number  of  recent  publications  in  this  country  than  most 
people  will  buy  or  read.  These  two  periodicals  together  will  inform 
the  subscriber  both  of  all  the  current  American  publications,  and  of 
the  contents  and  character  of  many  of  the  most  noticeable  of  them ; 
and  those  who  can  only  afford  one  dollar  can  have  "  The  Literary 
World  "  very  comfortably  displayed  to  them  for  that  sum. 
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THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  THE  HEART 
OF   CHRIST/ 

THE  fact  that  the  fourth  Gospel  has 
produced  such  utterly  different  im- 
pressions upon  different  minds  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  things  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Some  have  re- 
garded the  differences  between  its  story 
and  that  of  the  other  Gospels  as  just 
sufficient  to  give  a  stereoscopic  com- 
pleteness to  the  picture.  Others  have 
regarded  the  different  portrayals  as 
being  too  utterly  unlike  to  be  consid- 
ered for  a  moment  as  representing 
the  same  individual.  To  some  the 
fourth  Gospel  has  been  the  very 
"  heart  of  Christ,"  full  of  tender- 
ness and  sweetness  and  gentle  dig- 
nity. Some,  even,  who  have  rejected 
its  authenticity,  have  delighted  most 
in  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  which 
they  have  found  in  it.  To  others  it 
has  seemed  narrow  and  harsh,  —  full 
of  the  assumption  of  an  artificial  and 
stilted  dignity.  These  different  views 
have  caused  a  special  interest  to 
centre  about  the  question  of  its  au- 
thorship. Besides  these  differences 
of  impression  produced  by  the  Gos- 
pel, which  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  approach  the  study  of  its  genuine- 
ness without  prepossession  of  one 
kind  or  another,  there  are  complica- 
tions of  a  still  more  grave  nature. 
Whole  theological  systems,  it  is  gen- 
erally felt,  would  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Moreover,  the  whole  external 
structure  of  Christianity  bears  heavily 
upon  it.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Matthew  did  not  write  the 
entire  Gospel  which  bears  his  name ; 
but  that  he  wrote  simply  a  collection 
of  the  sayings  or  "oracles"  of  Jesus, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Gospel 
as  we  have  it.  If  any  probability  is 
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accorded  to  this  hypothesis,  then,  as 
Mark  and  Luke  were  not  tnemseives 
companions  of  Jesus,  the  story  of 
John,  if  it  be  really  his,  will  be  the 
only  report  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which 
we  have  received  from  an  eye-witness. 
In  whatever  way  we  approach  the 
subject,  then,  we  feel  the  great  in- 
terest and  importance  of  it.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  of  its 
origin,  the  Gospel  itself  has  a  certain 
fascination  for  the  student  even  more 
than,  for  the  superficial  reader.  Great 
thoughts  loom  up  in  it,  half  suggested 
and  half  concealed  by  language  that 
seems  at  first  sight  utterly  clear  and 
transparent,  but  which,  as  we  gaze 
through  it,  we  soon  find  has  a  certain 
haziness  that  makes  the  forms,  the 
outlines  of  which  we  would  trace,  some- 
what indistinct  and  uncertain. 

Mr.  Sears,  in  his  work  entitled 
"The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of 
Christ,"  has,  through  the  theme  of 
the  work,  together  with  the  known 
position  and  ability  of  its  author, 
secured  in  advance  the  interest  of  the 
biblical  student.  But  if  the  very 
announcement  of  the  work  will  secure 
the  interest  of  the  student,  the  work 
itself  will  win  and  hold  a  popular  in- 
terest. It  is  written  by  a  clergyman 
of  high  standing  in  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination ;  and  yet  the  style  of  the 
work,  and  its  manner  of  treating  its 
material,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  such 
as  to  commend  it  to  those  most  op- 
posed to  Unitarianism.  There  are, 
besides,  in  the  work,  an  insight,  a 
richness  of  thought  and  expression, 
an  enthusiasm,  in  a  word,  —  if  the  word 
is  one  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
use  —  a  juiciness,  which  will  attract 
and  influence  a  large  circle  of  read- 
ers. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may 
appear  that  the  book  was  written  for 
two  sorts  of  persons.  This  consti- 
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tutes    one  of    its  great  charms;  for, 
while  the  scholar  is  glad  to  have  new 
life   brought  into  the   themes  which 
have  grown  somewhat  dry,  the  popu- 
lar reader  likes  to  feel  the  presence 
of  great  thoughts,  — likes  such  inter- 
pretation as  can  be  given  him  of  the 
deep  questions  which  interest  think- 
ing men.     But  while  this  double  ele- 
ment adds  an  interest  to  the  work,  it 
constitutes,  we  must  confess,  also  an 
element   of   weakness.      To    present 
questions  such  as  those  with  which 
this  book  deals,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  shall  interest,  while  never 
confusing    or    misleading,    the    peo- 
ple, requires  a   rare    combination  of 
gifts.     It  requires  not  merely  insight, 
originality,    and     enthusiasm :  these 
qualities  of  mind  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  critical  judgment  that  never 
nods,  and  a  habit  of  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  words  which  never  forgets  it- 
self.    Now,  with  all  its  other  qualities 
that   so   charm   us,    it    must  be    ad- 
mitted that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sears  is 
not  critical.     Our  trouble   is,  not   so 
much    that  he  gets  over  difficulties, 
as  that  he  does  often  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive   them.       The     voyager,    unac- 
quainted with   the  region,  is  floated 
quietly    along   over  yawning  depths, 
the  existence  of  which  he  is  not  made 
to  suspect.     Further,  the  language  of 
Mr.   Sears,  however  brilliant,  is  not 
always   exact.      But   the  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  work  is,  perhaps,  lack  of 
space.     We  have  two  books  crowded 
into  one.     One  of  these  two  books  is 
a  life  of  Jesus.     This  is  told  as  few 
could   tell  it.     It  possesses    much  oft 
the    charm  of  the  story  as    told  by 
Kenan,  with,  of  course,  a  spirit  utterly 
different.     The  genius  of  the  locality 
where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
plays  into  it,  and   adds  richness  and 
reality.      We  would   not   lose  these 


charming  chapters.  We  would  rather 
multiply  them.  We  would  have  a 
volume  that  should  contain  the  story 
of  Christ  with  just  enough  hint  of 
the  inner  mysteries  to  add  depth  and 
grandeur  to  it.  Lives  of  Christ  are 
common  in  these  days ;  but  few  have 
the  special  vocation  to  repeat  the 
story  that  Mr.  Sears  has.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the 
chapter  entitled,  "  The  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  —  a  chapter  which  we 
name  almost  at  random.  Then  we 
would  have  a  discussion  of  the  deeper 
questions  involved,  that  should  not  be 
cramped  for  lack  of  space,  nor  ob- 
scured in  order  to  reach  popular  com- 
prehension. And,  after  all,  we  think 
that  a  book  thus  written  would  prove 
as  popular  as  the  other. 

When  we  speak  of  this  matter  of 
lack  of  space,  we  are  not  speaking 
merely  by  guess.  Mr.  Sears  himself 
tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  if  the  plan  of 
his  work  had  been  different  he  should 
have  added  a  chapter  on  "  The  Dis- 
tinction between  Personality  and  Per- 
sonification." Now,  this  is  just  the 
chapter  that  is  needed  to  clear  up  a 
certain  obscurity  which  we  shall  find 
to  invest  the  latter  portion  of  the- 
work.  And,  in  his  preface,  he  tells 
us  that  he  had  written  two  chapters 
which  should  give  the  history  of  the 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  fourth 
Gospel;  but  that  these  had  been 
crowded  out  for  lack  of  room.  These 
chapters  would  probably  supply  the 
lack  which  we  feel  in  the  statement 
of  the  external  evidences  of  the  au- 
thorship of  this  Gospel.  These  evi- 
dences were,  perhaps,  never  marshalled 
in  a  more  impressive  way  than  in  the 
volume  we  are  considering.  The  ven- 
erable men  whose  testimony  is  cited 
are  brought  almost  in  real  bodily 
presence  before  us.  The  circumstances 
of  their  life  and  history  are  so  dwelt 
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upon  that  we  seem  to  see  and  hear 
them  ;  and  thus  their  authority  comes 
with  an  added  weight.  We  cannot 
presume  to  doubt  the  evidence  brought 
by  witnesses  so  respectable.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  evidence,  as 
it  stands,  is  exparte.  The  witnesses 
are  not  cross-examined.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  testimony  of  Clement,  a 
member  of  the  first  group  of  witness- 
es called.  He  is  introduced  under 
the  circumstances  that  have  been 
described.  The  ample  means  which 
were  at  his  command  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the 
sacred  books  are  impressed  upon  us. 
His  testimony  is  clear  and  explicit, 
and  would  seem  to  be  in  itself  deci- 
sive. But  on  cross-examination  he 
testifies,  with  the  same  confidence  and 
the  same  minuteness,  that  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  and  in  this  case  Mr.  Sears 
himself  would  not  accept  his  evidence. 
The  two  cases  are  somewhat  different, 
it  is  true ;  but  yet  it  would  appear, 
either  that  the  venerable  witness 
had  not  had  the  opportunities  which 
we  had  been  made  to  believe  he  pos- 
sessed for  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
sacred  books,  or  that  he  had  not  im- 
proved them  as  he  should.  While 
the  at  best  somewhat  irrelevant  tes- 
timony of  Polycrates,  a  member  of 
the  same  group  of  witnesses,  we  think 
could  be  used  a  little  more  easily 
against,  than  in  favor  of,  the  side  that 
summoned  him,  these  examples  may 
illustrate  the  possibility  of  another 
side  in  the  case  of  much  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced.  We  do  not  mean  to  . 
imply  that  Mr.  Sears  has  leaped  at 
his  conclusions,  or  that  the  evidence 
itself  is,  on  the  whole,  destitute  of 
strength.  The  expressions  used  by 
Mr.  Sears  in  regard  to  the  general  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  are  not 


stronger  than  those  used  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  with  whom  they  represent  the 
study  of  a  life-time.  This  discussion  by 
Mr.  Sears  is  of  value  to  the  general 
reader  as  embodying  the  results  of 
the  later  very  interesting  discoveries 
of  Tischendorf.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  questions  here  re- 
ferred to.  We  dwell  upon  the  matter 
simply  to  express  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  missing  chapters,  which  would 
have  shown,  without  doubt,  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  grounds,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  their  reliability,  upon 
which  the  arguments  of  this  other 
side  repose. 

We  have  also  other  marks  of  the 
effect  of  its  two-fold  character  upon 
the  work,  in  the  treatment  which  cer- 
tain questions  receive.  The  chapter 
on  the  supernatural  is  eminently  fitted 
to  'awaken  in  the  minds  of  men 
a  sense  of  something  besides  the 
merely  material  elements  of  life,  and 
a  sense  -of  the  importance  of  this 
something.  It  suggests  the  idea  that 
it  may  have  originally  been  a  sermon, 
and  a  very  effective  one,  upon  this 
theme.  But  it  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  before 
us.  Men  die,  we  are  told ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  their  spirits  are  immortal. 
These  disembodied  spirits  thus  con- 
stitute a  realm  distinct  from  our 
earthly  life.  This  realm  of  spirits, 
being  distinct  from  the  natural  world 
about  us,  we  call  the  supernatural. 
We  must  also  believe  that  these 
spirits,  being  what  they  are,  must 
stand  in  some  relation  to  our  present 
life.  This  is  all  well.  But  this  form 
of  the  supernatural  was  recognized  as 
heartily  by  Theodore  Parker  as  it  is 
by  Mr.  Sears.  It  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples.  It  does  not  recognize  even 
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God  himself,  or  any  action  of  his  upon 
the  world,  as  supernatural. 

While  we  make  this  criticism  we 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  under 
which  Mr.  Sears  was  laboring.  If 
any  person  of  large  views  will  try  to 
form  a  definition  of  the  supernatural 
which  will  separate  it  sharply  and 
absolutely  from  the  natural,  he  will 
feel  the  difficulty  for  himself.  The 
chapter  by  Mr.  Sears  on  the  mira- 
cles is  much  more  satisfactory.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  clear  and  happy  state- 
ment of  what  we  regard  as  the  true 
idea  of  the  miraculous.  In  this  chap- 
ter the  thought  of  the  supernatural, 
free  from  the  necessity  of  abstract 
definition,  is  much  better  put  than  in 
the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  it. 
Indeed,  so  loose  is  the  boundary-line 
here  left  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  that  the  latter  is  seen 
to  be  only  an  intensified  form  of  a 
power  which  we  exert  in  every  act  of 
our  lives.  We  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Sears  to  regard,  with  Dr.  Bushnell. 
every  act  upon  matter  of  every  spirit, 
including  our  own  spirits,  as  super- 
natural, though  he  approaches  very 
nearly  to  this. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  chapter 
in  regard  to  the  supernatural  without 
referring  to  a  statement  which  is 
found  in  it  in  regard  to  the  view  of 
immortality  held  by  Kant.  The  im- 
mortal life,  Kant  is  made  to  state, 
can  be  described  only  by  negatives. 
The  mere  fact  is  all  that  can  be 
affirmed,  and  that  not  with  "  apodictic 
certainty."  Kant  does,  certainly,  for- 
bid us  to  indulge  in  minute  descrip- 
tions, or  sensuous  images,  of  the  fu- 
ture life  ;  but  so  far  is  he  from  pre- 
senting it  merely  negatively,  that  the 
substance  of  it  constitutes  the  only 
proof  of  its  reality.  It  is  a  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  state  in 


which  happiness  will  be  proportioned 
to  desert.  It  is,  further,  a  state  in 
which  the  moral  nature  will  be  de- 
veloped in  an  unending  progress 
towards  perfection.  And  Kant  postu- 
lates the  fact  of  immortality  from  the 
two  facts,  that  the  spirit  requires  this 
relation  of  happiness  to  desert,  and, 
further,  that  it  requires  opportunity 
for  this  advance  on  the  endless  path 
which  leads  always  towards  a  perfec- 
tion which  no  finite  spirit  can  ever 
fully  reach.  Surely  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  bare  fact  of  immor- 
tality which  he  is  said  to  have 
affirmed. 

One  important  difficulty  which  has 
confused  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
also  ascribed  to  John  by  very  strong 
evidence  :  while  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  two  works  has  been  felt  to  be  so 
unlike  that  the  supposition  that  they 
had  the  same  author  has  seemed  ab- 
surd. Moreover,  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  two  books  shows  a  still 
greater  difference.  The  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Gospel,  bearing  the  marks 
of  far  less  culture.  The  chapters 
which  Mr.  Sears  devotes  to  these 
questions  are  among  the  most  origi- 
nal and  striking  in  the  book.  The 
whole  analysis  of  the  Apocatypse 
is  very  fresh  and  powerful,  and  must 
interest  those  who  cannot  fully  ac- 
cept its  results.  The  bringing  out 
of  the  points  of  identity  in  the  two 
books  is  very  ingenious ;  and  we 
think  that  most  readers  will  be  some- 
what surprised  at  the  strength  of  the 
argument.  The  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  language  by  the  theory 
that  John,  in  the  excitement  of 
seership,  fell  back  into  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  his  childhood  — just  as 
English-speaking  Germans  have  some- 
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times  been  known  to  use  their  native 
language  at  the  hour  of  death  —  rises 
to  a  height  of  happy  audacity  that 
must  delight  the  reader,  whether  it 
does,  or  does  not,  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grammarian. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Sears  —  for  who 
could  do  it  as  well  ?  — *  had  developed 
with  equal  fulness  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Jesus  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  that  of  the  synoptics.  There  is 
much  material  for  this  work,  either 
unquarried,  or  rough-hewn  in  the 
commentaries,  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  interesting.  Thus,  in  Mark  (iv. 
11),  and  Luke  (viii.  10),  Jesus  states 
that  he  speaks  in  parables  that  men 
may  not  understand  him.  This  state- 
ment seems  foreign  to  any  thing  told 
of  him  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  where 
his  illustrations  are  designed  to  make 
clear  his  meaning,  not  to  obscure  it : 
to  attract,  and  not  to  repel.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  objections  commonly 
made  to  John's  Gospel  .that  many  of 
its  illustrations,  like  those  in  the 
sixth  chapter  for  instance,  seem  de- 
signed to  obscure  the  thought  and  re- 
pel the  listener.  It  thus  furnishes  the 
material  implied  by  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  in  Mark  and  Luke.  The 
two  histories  thus  curiously  touch, 
and  lock  into,  one  another.  Of 
course,  if  the  account  given  by  Jesus 
of  the  reason  of  his  speaking  in  par- 
ables is  more  correctly  reported  by 
Matthew  (xiii.  13)  this  analogy  would 
fall  to  the  ground,  though  the  excla- 
mation quoted  by  Matthew  of  thanks 
to  God  "  that  these  things  are  hid- 
den from  the  wise  and  prudent " 
might  be  so  understood  as  to  point  in 
the  same  direction. 

It  is,  however,  the  theme  of  the 
Logos,  and  of  the  so-called  higher  na- 
ture of  Christ,  which  will  excite  the 
most  speculative  and  theologic  inter- 
est. We  think  that  most  readers  of 


the  class  which  we  may  call  average 
Unitarians  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  position  of  Mr.  Sears,  in  some 
of  its  statements,  is  practically  iden- 
tical, or  nearly  so,  with  their  own. 
We  find  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  personal  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
which  is  all  the  pre-existence  that 
seems  specially  important  to  the  com- 
mon reader.  The  Logos  he  defines 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  manifesting 
itself.  The  divine  nature  was  present 
with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  just 
as  it  is  with  that  of  all  men,  only  in 
a  much  fuller  degree.  Mr.  Sears 
writes  in  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Jesus  that 
"  it  is  just  the  same  mystery  which 
we  find  in  ourselves,  and  in  all  nature, 
—  the  union  of  the  infinite  with  the 
finite  in  such  wise  that  the  latter  is 
not  abolished  and  lost,  but  ever  re- 
mains. ...  In  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ, — a  humanity  sinless  and 
complete,  —  there  is  also  the  union  of 
the  infinite  and  the  finite  ;  but  a  union 
in  such  degree  as  brings  God  vastly 
nearer  to  ourselves  than  in  a  human 
nature  depraved  and  darkened  by  sin, 
and  vastly  nearer  than  in  the  dumb 
nature  around  us,  —  a  union  in  which 
the  finite  is  so  .  turned  into  living 
transparencies  that  herein  the  Word 
becomes  the  perfect  image  and  mani- 
festation of  the  Godhead  "  (p.  491  f.). 
In  all  this,  there  is  no  word,  save  pos- 
sibly one,  which  the  average  Unita- 
rian would  hesitate  to  use,  —  perhaps 
not  one  that  would  strike  him  strange- 
ly on  the  lips  of  another.  He  might,  or 
he  might  not,  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
"  perfect,"  as  applied  to  the  mani- 
festation of  God  which  was  found  in 
Christ.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sears  himself 
would  not  use  the  word  as  absolutely 
true,  if  he  had  in  mind  the  infinite 
complexity  of  the  relations  in  which 
God  stands  to  the  universe.  But,  in 
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regard  to  the  general  position  here 
taken,  the  average  Unitarian  would 
accept  it  heartily. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Sears  him- 
self would  not  accept  the  simple  state- 
ment of  his  position  above  given,  al- 
though it  is  drawn  from  his  own 
language.  While  he  rftakes  the  state- 
ments above  referred  to,  he  makes 
other  statements  in  connection  with 
them  that  may  seem  to  modify  their 
meaning,  —  that  certainly  confuse  it. 
The  Logos  is  defined,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  words :  "  The  Logos, 
God  speaking,  the  divine  reason  in 
manifestation"  (p.  450).  This  sort 
of  phrase  is  often  repeated.  Thus  we 
read  again:  "The  Word,  the  divine 
reason  itself,  which  is  God  in  the  act 
of  utterance,  God  coming  into  person- 
al manifestation,  was  incarnate  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  486).  We 
have  here  two  classes  of  words  used 
in  the  description  of  the  Logos.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  it  is  the  manifes*- 
tation  of  God;  according  to  the  other, 
it  is  God  manifesting  himself.  It  is 
as  if  we  should  say  of  human  speech, 
that  it  is  the  utterance  of  man,  and 
that  it  is 'man  uttering  himself.  We 
see  that  both  statements  could  not  be 
strictly  correct.  We- see,  indeed,  that 
only  the  former  is  strictly  correct : 
language  is  the  speech  of  man,  it  is 
not  man  speaking.  As  it  appears  to 
us,  the  thought  of  Mr.  Sears  is  some- 
times confused  by  confounding  to- 
gether these  two  for  .ns  of  expression  as 
though  they  were  synonymous,  and 
equally  accurate.  Thus  we  read, 
"  God  as  the  Father  is  the  infinite 
deep  of  divine  being,  beyond  finite 
apprehension,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  thought;  ''what  no  man  hath 
seen  or  can  see.'  .  .  .  But  the  Word 
is  God  speaking,  the  divine  reason  in 
'self-revelation,  ever  on  the  bosom  of 
the  infinite  deeps,  and  bringing  forth 


their  treasures  of  truth  and  love.  .  .  . 
But  not  till  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us  in  Jesus  Christ, 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  did  this  be- 
nign personality  of  God  appear  in  its 
unclouded  splendor,  and  break  as  new 
sunrise  upon  the  world.  .  .  .  Person- 
al pre-existence  claimed  by  Jesus, 
construed  as  of  another  person  exte- 
rior to  the  Father,  is  a  doctrine  rigid- 
ly excluded  by  his  own  expla- 
nation of  his  own  language  " 
(p.  488,  f.).  Thus,  starting  from  the 
thought  that  the  Logos  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
it  is  a  personification  of  this  manifes- 
tation (p.  550),  we  have,  through  the 
inaccurate  phrase  looked  upon  as  syn- 
onymous with  the  other,  come  to  re- 
gard it  for  the  moment  as  the  person- 
ality of  God  himself.  But  we  are 
also  told  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of 
God  (p.  450)  :  the  Logos  is  described 
as  dwelling  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  alone  revealing  him  (p. 
450) ;  as  being  born  eternally  and  al- 
ways out  of  the  infinite  deeps  of  divine 
being,  and  thus  ever  becoming  to  our 
finite  minds  the  resplendent  Person  of 
the  Godhead  (p.  450).  Max  Muller 
tells  us  that  the  mythologies  of  the 
world  have  largely  grown  out  of  per- 
sonifications which  have  finally  taken 
their  place  in  human  thought  as  per- 
sons. We  think  that  rarely  this  pro- 
cess is  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
case  before  us.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  we 
find  the  same  mind  embracing  in  its 
thought  the  entire  process  of  this 
change, — holding  fast  to  the  personi- 
fication and  the  person  at  the  same 
moment. 

That  this  all  arises  from  the  confu- 
sion of  expression  above  referred  to, 
may  seem  obvious,  if  we  analyze  the 
result  more  closely.  That  the  mani- 
festation of  God  may  be  personified 
is  very  clear:  that  God  may  have 
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manifested  himself  in  another  person, 
eternally  partaking  of  his  nature,  and 
reflecting  it  back  to  him  in  answering 
love,  might  also  be  comprehended,  so 
far  as  any  creation  or  self-manifesta- 
tion of  God  may  be;  but  to  make 
a  distinction  between  God  silent,  and 
God  speaking,  of  such  sort  that  the 
latter  should  rest  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  former,  and  call  him  Father,  is 
simply  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  word  of  Paul  may  be 
personified,  or  Paul  may  have  a  child 
who  manifests  his  nature,  and  rests 
upon  his  bosom,  and  calls  him  father; 
but  to  say  that  Paul  speaking  is  the 
child  of  Paul  silent,  we  feel  would  be 
a  stretch  of  rhetoric  ;  and  if  we  should 
seek  to  carry  out  the  analogy  farther, 
rhetoric  itself  would  fail. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  discussion  of 
the  themes  here  considered  suggest 
questions  which  are  very  interesting. 
According  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Sears,  the  divine  Word  gradually  took 
possession  of  Jesus.  "  By  conception 
and  birth  the  divine  was  nearer  in 
degree  to  the  human,  and  dawned 
through  the  consciousness  more  clearly, 
until  Jesus  speaks  from  it,  and  acts 
from  it,  as  the  normal  condition  of  his 
own  being.  Then  it  is  not  the  finite, 
tempted,  suffering  man  who  speaks  :  it 
is  the  divine  Logos,  itself  God,  reveal- 
ing himself  with  no  admixture  of  our 
mortal  fallibility  and  infirmity.  Jesus 
in  his  full  Messiahship  has  passed  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  divine,  and 
speaks  from  it ;  and  the  I  is  no  longer 
the  man  Jesus,  but  the  Word,  that  ex- 
isted before  Abraham  was,  which  was 
always  with  God,  which  always  was 
God  in  the  act  of  self-revelation  "  (p. 
486,  f.).  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Jesus  had  two  natures.  There 
was  the  finite,  tempted,  suffering  man  ; 
and  there  was  the  divine  Logos.  At 
first  these  existed  as  two;  but  the 


lower  gradually  gave  itself  up  to  the 
higher,  until  it  was  only  this  that 
spoke  through  the  lips  of  Jesus.  This 
completeness  of  union  is  said  to  have 
become  the  normal  condition  of  Jesus. 
It  cannot  be  meant  that  this  was, 
without  interruption,  his  condition. 
At  the  very  f  lose  of  his  ministry 
Jesus  prayed,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done."  Here,  certainly,  it  was  the 
suffering  man  who  spoke.  In  fact,  in 
every  prayer  which  Jesus  offered,  his 
personality  was  no  less  marked  in  its 
relation  to  the  Father.  It  must  be 
admitted,  then,  that  the  human  person- 
ality of  Jesus  remained  as  one  factor 
of  his  nature  so  long  as  he  lived  upon 
the  earth.  In  another  place  we  read, 
"  that  the  worship  of  Christ  may  be, 
and  often  is,  idolatrous  worship :  that 
it  is  the  exaltation  of  the  creature  to 
the  place  of  the  Creator,  of  a  finite, 
suffering  man  to  the  place  of  God, 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny. 
.  .  .  Christ,  as  an  object  of  prayers  and 
of  divine  honors,  stands  for  nothing 
finite  and  mortal  to  the  mind  of  any 
intelligent  worshipper;  but  rather  for 
the  divine  Logos,  of  which  the  finite, 
suffering  humanity  was  but  the 
symbol  and  scaffolding  "  (p.  517).  Mr. 
Sears  is  here  speaking  of  the  orthodox 
worship  of  Jesus,  but  appears  to  be 
giving  the  side  of  this  worship  which 
is  accepted  by  him. 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  "  God 
and  the  Lamb  "  is  the  twofold  designa- 
tion of  the  object  of  the  Christian's 
supreme  worship  and  love.  This  does 
not  imply  any  divided  homage  ;  but 
the  Lamb  is  a  predicate  of  the  one 
divine  Being,  and  sets  forth  his  rela- 
tions to  the  creatures  He  has  made. 
Its  essential  meaning  is  sacrifice ;  and, 
coupled  with  the  divine  name,  it  signi- 
fies that  God  himself  is  one  great 
sacrifice  for  man."  The  close  of  this 
very  striking  passage  is  as  follows : 
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"  Such  is  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  God ; 
and  so,  when  we  look  up  to  the  throne 
with  eyes  made  wet  with  repentance, 
we  see,  not  the  thunder-clouds  of  wrath, 
but  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  "  (p. 
106).  The  phrase  with  which  this 
quotation  ends  refers,  not  to  Jesus, 
then,  but  is  a  predicate  of  God.  The 
quality  for  which  this  stood  was  mani- 
fested, indeed,  on  Calvary,  but  not 
only  or  specially  then.  But  again  we 
read,  that,  in  our  worship  in  this  world, 
"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  seen  at 
all ;  but  when  we  get  gleams  of  the 
ritual  of  heaven,  the  elders  who  wear 
crowns  of  gold  cast  them  down  at  the 
feet  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
saying :  '  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  worthy ! ' ' 
(p.  107.)  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sitting  upon 
the  throne,  is  identified  with  the 
1  Lamb,'  which  is  a  predicate  of  God, 
and  thus  receives  worship.  From 
what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  it  can- 
not be  the  finite,  human  nature  of 
Jesus  which  is  thus  exalted,  but  the 
higher  nature,  the  personified  Logos, 
that  was  in  him.  We  have  given 
these  somewhat  extended  quotations 
because  they  suggest  a  question  which 
is  at  least  curious,  and  which,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  views  above  stated, 
becomes  one  of  great  importance.  In 
all  this,  what  has  become  of  the  spirit 
and  personality  of  "  the  finite,  suffer- 
ing man,"  Jesus  ?  Even  granting  all 
that  the  fervid  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Sears 
may  say  of  the  sublime  Logos  which 
shared  with  it  its  earthly  manifesta- 
tion, the  surrender  by  this  finite,  hu- 
man spirit  of  itself  to  its  higher  com- 
panion is  no  less  sublime.  This  hu- 
man personality  we  have  learned  to 
love  and  reverence.  We  love  it  no 
less  in  its  struggles  than  in  its  victory : 
we  listen  no  less  for  the  accents  of  its 
human  voice  than  for  the  divine 
speech  of  the  other.  We  would  ask 


Mr.  Sears,  what  has  become  of  this  ? 
Does  it  sit  on  the  throne  of  God, 
identified  with  the  divine  predicate, 
and  receive  the  offered  homage  ? 
This  worship,  as  Mr.  Sears  tells  us, 
would  thereby  become  idolatry.  Does 
it  take  part  in  the  worship,  bowing 
before  the  personified  predicate  that 
bears  its  name,  crying  to  it,  "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  ?  "  This 
supposition  is  absurd. 

Has  the  celestial  Parasite  complete- 
ly consumed  the  beautiful  human  soul 
which  yielded  itself  so  nobly  to  its 
higher  life  ?  Or  has  the  human  per- 
sonality become  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  divine?  If  this  be  so,  if  such 
absorption  is  the  goal  attained  by  the 
highest  and  the  best,  must  we  not 
confess  that  the  teaching  of  the  Hin- 
doo in  regard  to  the  great  future  is 
truer  and  loftier  than  that  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  Chris- 
tian ?  Must  we  not  admit  with  him, 
that  personal  immortality  is  for  the 
lower  nature  ?  that  the  higher  springs 
past  it,  and  is  lost  in  God  ?  Or,  which 
we  very  much  fear  was  the  case,  has 
Mr.  Sears  clean  forgotten  there  was 
such  a  human  factor  to  the  nature  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  Jesus 
that  he  first  separated  so  carefully 
from  its  divine  ally  seems  to  have 
been  lost  out  of  mind,  or  else  cast 
aside  as  a  "  symbol  and  scaffolding," 
of  which  there  is  no  further  need. 
But  we  are  very  confident  that  no 
branch  of  the  Christian  world  will  be 
ready  to  make  this  sacrifice.  At 
least,  we  are  very  sure  that  not  all  his 
eloquence  in  regard  to  the  divine  £0- 
<70scan,tothe  liberal  Christian,  supply 
the  place  of  the  dear  humanity  of 
Jesus:  while  we  think  that  the  or- 
thodox Christian  will  require  some- 
thing more  individual  and  more  real 
to  take  its  place  than  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  divine  predicate. 
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There  is,  however,  one  other  expres- 
sion used  by  Mr.  Sears,  which,  rightly 
understood,  would  perhaps  modify,  or 
throw  light  upon,  his  position.  He 
says,  "In  this  treatise  we  have  re- 
garded the  Logos  as  personified.  If 
our  work  were  not  expository,  rather 
than  philosophical  or  ontological,  it 
would  require  a  dissertation  on  the 
distinction  between  personality  and 
personification.  Though  the  Word  in 
the  New  Testament  is  personified,  it 
is  none  the  less  regarded  as  hyposta- 
tized  "  (p.  550).  The  nature  of  this 
hypostasis,  therefore,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  understand.  We  are  not  told, 
however,  whether  the  hypostasis 
must  be  sought  previous  to  the  incar- 
nation, or  in  connection  with  it. 
From  the  general  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, however,  we  judge  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  preceding  the  incarna- 
tion, —  that,  indeed,  it  represents  an 
eternal  process  in  the  divine  nature. 
We  must,  then,  seek  to  discover  the 
general  view  which  Mr.  Sears  holds 
of  the  Logos  in  this  aspect  of  it.  In 
the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Transpar- 
encies of  Nature,"  we  have  this  view 
expressed  very  clearly.  In  this  chap- 
ter is  stated  the  great  law  of  the  cor- 
relation of  forces.  We  are  made  to 
see  that  all  the  forces  that  are  active 
in  the  world  are  simply  modifications 
of  one  common  force.  "  These  co-or- 
dinated forces,"  we  are  told,  "  are  re- 
solvable one  into  another ;  and  all  of 
them  abut  upon  a  prime  force 
which  lies  within  and  behind  them 
all,  of  which  they  are  only  the  ever- 
changing  phases,  and  out  of  which  all 
phenomena  are  evolved."  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  What  is  the  nature 
and  quality  of  this  prime  force, 
towards  which  all  the  others  are  resolv- 
able as  only  the  forms  and  methods 
v  of  its  activity  ?  And  we  are  told 
later  that  this  prime  force,  into  which 


all  other  forces  resolve  themselves,  is 
an  all-seeing  intelligence.  It  answers 
precisely  to  the  Logos  of  Scripture,  — 
the  divine  reason  in  the  act  of  mani- 
festation. The  light  of  science  tend- 
ing upwa*rd  meets  that  of  revelation 
streaming  downward,  and  they  blend 
together,  (pp.  461,  ff.).  The  demon- 
stration of  this  relation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  this  force  acts  intelli- 
gently. The  discussion  suggests  many 
very  delicate  and  interesting  questions, 
into  which  we  will  not  enter.  The 
general  relation  of  this  force  to  the 
divine  Logos  is,  however,  very  clearly 
stated,  and,  as  we  think,  also  very 
truly.  It  is  in  the  universe  itself 
lhat  the  divine  Logos  has  taken  form  : 
this  is  the  real  hypostasis  which  has 
been  from  everlasting.  There  is  a 
sense,  then,  in  which  the  universe  itself 
may  be  called  the  eternal  son  of  the 
Father,  not  as  though  it  added  an- 
other personalitj'-  to  that  of  the  high- 
est, but  because  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  that  wisdom  in  which  he  eternally 
manifests  himself.  In  the  language 
of  Mr.  Sears,  "Nature  is  only  the 
veil  with  which  we  cover  our  eyes, 
that  we  be  not  too  much  dazzled  and 
overawed  under  the  open  face  of  the 
Godhead"  (p.  463).  The  chapter 
entitled,  "  The  Divine  Immanence," 
expresses  a  somewhat  similar  view  of 
nature,  though  less  clearly  and  consis- 
tently. 

If  now  we  ask,  What  is  the  relation 
of  this  divine  Logos,  which  is  the 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent  power 
of  the  universe,  to  the  Logos  as  man- 
ifested in  Jesus,  we  are  met  only  by 
very  large  expressions,  too  large  to  be 
taken  literally  in  connection  with  the 
general  views  above  described.  It 
surely  was  not  the  intelligent  force, 
immanent  in  nature,  to  which  matter 
itself  is  by  the  last  analysis  reduced ; 
which  guides  and  impels  the  planets 
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on  their  course,  which  is  their  very 
substance ;  it  cannot  be  this  in  its  ab- 
soluteness that  was  incarnated  in  Je- 
sus. The  universe  still  stood  in  mag- 
nificent completeness  when  Jesus  trod 
the  earth.  The  stars  of  heaven  still 
kept  on  their  sublime  way,  and  looked 
coldly  down  upon  his  midnight 
watches.  He  had  not  absorbed  them 
into  himself.  The  Logos,  which  was 
their  very  being,  was  not  wholly  in 
him.  If  Mr.  Sears  had  said  that  in 
him  the  Logos  was  most  truly  mani- 
fested, that  in  him  it  found  its  high- 
est expression,  that  in  him  it  attained 
consciousness  of  itself;  that,  while  it 
was  still  in  all  things,  while  it  strug- 
gled to  express  itself  in  all  men,  it  yet 
found  in  him  its  clearest  utterance,  — 
we  should  have  had  a  statement' 
m  keeping  with  his  general  view,  and 
comprehensible  in  itself.  As  it  is,  we 
think  there  is  a  chasm  between  his 
general  view  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  general  relations  of  the  Logos  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  expressions  which 
he  uses  in  regard  to  Christ  on  the 
other. 

In  what  has  been  said,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  missing  chapter  on 
"  Personality  and  Personification  " 
might  do  something  to  clear  up  the 
difficulty  of  which  we  speak.  And 
if,  with  our  best  efforts,  we  have  failed 
to  reach  the  true  meaning  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  we  have  examined,  the 
blame  must,  at  least  in  part,  be  laid 
upon  that  omission.  We  should  have 
said,  indeed,  if  the  words  referred  to 
had  been  used  by  almost  any  other 
writer,  that  the  distinction  between 
personality  and  personification  was 
one  which  we  very  well  understood : 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  very  clear  and 
simple  matter.  Mr.  Sears,  however, 
sometimes  uses  words  with  a  meaning 
of  his  own.  He  expresses  for  instance, 
his  surprise  that  so  many  fail  to  be- 


lieve in  the  existence  of  the  Devil ; 
and  we  think  that  he  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  fellows  which  this 
belief  is  fitted  to  afford.  But  else- 
where we  find  that  with  him  the  name 
is  only  a  collective  noun,  and  thus 
that  the  Devil  of  Mr.  Sears  is  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  his  neighbors.  So, 
in  this  case,  we  do  not  know  what  de- 
velopments might  arise  from  the  com- 
parison above  spoken  of;  but  we  are 
very  sure  that  they  would  be  interest- 
ing and  suggestive. 

We  think  that  the  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  two  elements  of  the  fo'urth 
Gospel  would  have  made  Mr.  Sears's 
exposition  of  it  more  satisfactory. 
The  first  of  these  elements  is  that  of 
mysticism.  By  this  we  mean  a  mys- 
ticism which  takes  in  the  relation  of 
all  men,  and  of  the  universe  itself,  to 
God.  This  we  have  seen  lies  at  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Sears's  conception  of 
things ;  but  he  resolutely  refuses  to  al- 
low it  to  affect  his  exposition  of  the 
language  used  in  regard  to  Jesus.  He 
brings  the  -two  into  connection  only 
in  one  place ;  and  there  the  reference 
is  simply  an  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem,  designed  to  meet  and  ward  off 
objections.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  try 
to  eliminate  from  the  Gospel  this  ele- 
ment where  it  is  most  clearly  present. 
Thus,  in  that  sublime  passage  where 
Jesus  prays  for  his  followers  that  they 
all  may  be  one :  as  thou  Father  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be 
one  in  us,  he  would  replace,  or  ex- 
plain, the  word  as  by  the  word  be- 
cause ;  and  would  make  the  union  of 
Christ  writh  the  Father,  not  the  type, 
but  the  cause  of  the  oneness  into 
which  the  disciples  were  to  enter,  —  a 
rendering  too  forced  to  be^admitted  as 
possible.  The  attempt  only  shows 
that  Mr.  Sears  is  troubled  by  this 
element  of  the  Gospel,  and  would  like 
to  explain  it  away. 
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The  other  element,  too  little  re- 
garded by  him,  is  the  extreme  use  of 
figurative  language.  A  marked  in- 
stance of  this  is  that  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  where  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
man.  Many  expressions  used  in  the 
Gospel  would  seem  to  affirm  that 
Christ  is  personally  to  judge  the 
world :  yet,  elsewhere  these  phrases 
are  explained  by  the  saying,  "  I  judge 
him  not :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken 
that  shall  judge  him  "(John  xii.  47, 48). 
We  'find,  also,  Moses  spoken  of  as  if 
he,  personally,  were  to  accuse  the  Jews 
(John  v.  45).  These  two  elements 
make  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
frequently  difficult ;  but  they  should 
certainly  be  taken  continually  into  the 
account  when  we  are  studying  it.  Es- 
pecially should  they  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  read  the  various  expres- 
sions which  Jesus  uses  in  regard  to 
his  own  existence  and  his  relations  to 
the  Father.  Explanations  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  seem 
forced,  would  be  thus  found  to  be 
no  more  strained  than  those  which 
every  reader  feels  himself  obliged  to 
apply  to  other  portions  of  the  same 
work. 

It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that, 
while  the  course  of  thought  to  which 
the  volume  under  consideration  invites 
us  is  very  important  and  interesting, 
it  is  one  that  may  easily  be  made  of 
too  much  account.  It  is  interesting 
to  search  out  whatever  of  mystery 
there  may  have  been  about  the  nature 
of  Christ,  as  there  is  about  all  natures, 
—  to  seek  to  know  how  the  divineness 
that  was  in  him  was  rooted  in  the 
divineness  of  God.  But  what  was 
most  divine  in  him,  and  what  is  of 
most  importance  for  us,  is  what 
was  most  open  in  him.  It  is  not  the 
mystery  of  the  inner  depths  of  his 


being  that  most  concerns  us :  it  is  "  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
may  call  the  fourth  gospel  "  the  heart 
of  Christ : "  yet  we  think  that  his  heart 
uttered  itself  most  freely  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  In  that,  the  inner 
life  of  Jesus  blossomed  into  beauty. 
That  was  the  expression  of  his  nature, 
—  the  expression  of  what  pervaded 
every  word  and  act  that  made  up  his 
connection  with  the  world.  Without 
this,  his  miracles  would  have  seemed 
mere  jugglery  or  magic  ;  without  this, 
the  assumptions  in  John's  Gospel 
would  have  seemed  mere  bombast; 
without  this,  his  death  would  have 
been  that  of  a  common  martyr.  This 
gave  meaning  to  all,  and  glorified  all. 
'  We  have  been  struck  by  the  fact, 
that  while  the  volume  which  we  are 
considering  exhibits  Jesus  in  varied 
relations,  and  shows  in  wonderful 
beauty  many  phases  of  his  life,  there 
is,  unless  we  have  strangely  overlooked 
it,  no  more  than  a  single  and  incidental 
reference  in  it  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sears  is  an  honest 
and  earnest  work.  If  it  is  reviewed 
at  all,  it  should  be  reviewed  honestly 
and  earnestly.  We  have  approached 
it  in  this  spirit :  we  have  dwelt  upon 
several  points,  where  we  think  that  the 
character  and  limits  of  the  book  have 
obscured  its  statements,  as  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  adopted  have 
confused  its  thought.  We  hope  that 
these  have  not  been  so  dwelt  upon  as 
to  overshadow  our  admiration  for  both 
the  genius  and  the  spirit  of  the  book. 
Its  tenderness,  its  earnestness,  its 
varied  scholarship,  its  acceptance  and 
utilization  of  the  results  of  modern 
science,  even  of  those  theories  which 
are  most  dreaded  by  some  ;  its  honor- 
able treatment  of  those  most  opposed  to 
it,  as  illustrated  in  its  reference  to  the 
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works  of  Mr.  Furness,  in  many  re- 
spects the  perfect  antithesis  of  itself ; 
the  processes  of  its  thought,  and  the 
general  clearness  and  constant  beauty 
of  its  style,  —  all  of  these  make  it  a 
work  to  be  read  with  profit,  and  fre- 
quently with  delight,  even  by  those 
who  will  accept  the  fewest  of  its  con- 
clusions. The  common  reader  will 
find  it  crowded  with  information,  as  in 
the  chapters  in  regard  to  the  Gnostics, 
and  the  system  of  Plato,  and  that 
very  remarkable  one  entitled  "  Chris- 
tianity a  New  Influx  of  Power ; "  while 
the  theologian  will  find  his  thought 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  old 
questions  in  new  and  attractive 
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RADICAL  PROBLEMS. 
THERE  is  a  difficulty  in  painting 
motion,  as  of  the  sea  stirred  by  winds. 
The  waves  will  not  pause  and  pose  for 
the  artist :  he  must,  if  he  would  suc- 
ceed, catch  the  spirit  of  their  ever- 
changing  form  and  action,  and  repro- 
duce it  from  his  own  imagination. 
Somewhat  of  the  like  difficulty  is  en- 
countered by  him  who  would  subject 
to  accurate  criticism  a  book  so  charac- 
terized as  Dr.  Bartol's  by  mobility  of 
thought  and  fancy.  This  flight  and 
play  of  suggestion,  this  ground-swell 
of  deep  water,  with  lighter  waves 
rising  upon  it,  and  running,  it 
may  be,  in  a  different  direction, 
must,  like  the  ocean,  be  caught  in 
its  general  spirit,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceived of  adequately.  More  of  sur- 
face mobility  there  could  hardly  be ; 
but  beneath  tins  is  the  long  roll, 
whose  direction -at  times,  so  subtle  is 
it,  only  a  practised  eye  can  detect : 
while  yet  beneath  this  lie  the  still 
depths  that  no  scanty  lead-line  will 
fathom.  But  as  the  sea,  no  less  than 
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the  solid  land,  has  its  own  constancy, 
its  own  perpetual  form  and  fashion  of 
being,  so  is  it  with  the  mind  which 
appears  in  this  work.  In  some  sense, 
every  page  is  a  sample  of  every  other, 
though  none  repeats  another.  The 
fancies,  one  might  almost  say  the 
special  thoughts,  of  the  author,  vary 
like  the  colors  of  a  kaleidoscope ;  but 
the  mind  they  reveal  has  a  manifest 
and  changeless  centrality.  His  tune 
is  a  fantasia,  which  not  only  keeps 
the  key-note,  but  returns  again  and 
again  to  dwell  upon  it,  marking  with  a 
powerful  emphasis.  We  know,  in- 
deed, intelligent  persons  who  find  his 
book  hard  reading.  It  is  like  walking 
upon  the  deck  of  a  rolling  ship,  they 
say  :  one  has  a  suspicion  of  sea-sick- 
ness. So  to  landsmen,  who  have  not 
yet  "  got  their  sea-legs  on,'7  all  the 
world  seems  to  tear  and  toss  as  they 
sail,  though  the  ship  is  guided  in  her 
course  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  perfect  circle  of  the  horizon  sym- 
bolizes eternal  constancy  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  undisturbed  eye. 
Minds  differ,  however.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  greatly  value  pi- 
quancy and  surprise,  while  they  are 
unable  to  dispense  with  an  obvious 
method.  They  demand,  not  by  an  act 
of  will,  but  by  the  necessities  of  their 
mental  structure,  statement  strictly 
consecutive,  with  the  least  possible 
variety  and  play  of  color.  We  par- 
don such  if  they  fail  at  first  to  per- 
ceive a  prevailing  unity  and  constancy 
of  thought  in  the  "  Radical  Problem." 
But  to  us,  these  characteristics  are  not 
only  manifest,  but  predominant. 

They  appear  in  what,  first  of  all 
and  chiefly,  gives  the  book  its  value, — 
in  the  prevailing,  "perpetual  spiritu- 
ality. Here  we  find,  what  is  so  rare 
in  our  day,  a  spiritual  intelligence. 
Now,  a  sentiment  or  feeling  favorable, 
or  even  akin,  to  spirituality  is  by  no 
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means  uncommon  ;  but  too  often  it  is 
a  feeling  supported  by  no  comparable 
power  of  perceiving.  It  is  persistent, 
and  maintains  itself  invincibly  among 
those  wbo  do  not  reflect ;  but  wears  an 
aspect  of  weakness,  nevertheless,  and 
is  looked  down  upon  by  able,  but  un- 
sympathetic, intellects  with  a  smile 
more  stinging  than  a  blow.  The 
mind  of  our  age,  as  a  general  rule 
(and  it  is  a  rule  with  few  exceptions), 
looks  out  from  a  materialistic  stand- 
point, with  a  powerful  persuasion,  that, 
though  another  may  be  honestly  af- 
fected by  sentiment,  yet  no  other  is 
proper  to  an  eye  that  will  see  truth. 
It  thinks  always  from  below  upwards  : 
finds  principles  only  in  elements,  and 
origins  only  in  that  which  can  be  re- 
duced to  nothing  lower  and  less  sig- 
nificant. Hence,  this  war  upon  (l  in- 
tuitionalism," or  mind  of  that  quality 
which  does  not  regard  the  whole  as  a 
mere  composition  from  the  parts,  but 
is  disposed  to  think  from  the  organic, 
living  wholeness,  to  the  specific  func- 
tions, of  universal  truth.  Hence, 
too,  so  many  will  have  it,  not  that 
man  is  made  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  but  that  the  dust  of  the  earth 
makes  man,  — his  primal  father  being 
under  his  feet  rather  than  over  his 
head.  Hence,  again,  heated  partisans 
of  the  "  scientific,"  or  from-below, 
style  of  thinking,  who  profess  theism, 
tell  us  that  they  believe  in  God,  and 
anticipate  evidence  of  his  existence, 
but  that  proper  evidence  will  be 
wanting  until  we  shall  have  seen  him 
put  together  from  the  results  of  ob- 
servation. Now,  we  find  in  Dr.  Bar- 
tol  a  spiritual  eye,  and  one  of  no  mean 
power.  He  looks  under  his  shoes  to 
find  elements,  but 'not  origins.  Prin- 
ceps  with  him  is  prince,,  —  first,  but 
first  as  being  superior.  He  does  not 
merely  try  to  think,  but  can  ac- 
tually see,  from  the  living  whole 


to  the  divided,  diverse,  and  compara- 
tively inanimate  particulars.  Head- 
hold  is  the  true  foot-hold  for  minds, 
he  s&ys  :  the  highest  is  fundamental ; 
principles  before  elements  ;  and  whole- 
ness the  positive  pole  of  all  being,  in 
eternal  correlation  with  its  negative, 
but  itself  primary.  Be  it  observed, 
meanwhile,  that  he  does  not  think  from 
above  in  the  sense  of  deriving  all 
from  an  individual  merely  set  above. 
This  were  to  be  orthodox,  and  per- 
haps religious,  without  being  spiritual. 
In  the  height  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness, where  thought,  feeling, 
being,  round  into  unity,  he  finds  the 
master-key  that  opens  all  doors.  Here 
the  soul  speaks  that  mother-tongue, 
which  is  to  all  various  truth  what 
the  primeval  Aryan  speech  was  to  the 
diverse  languages,  ancient  or  modern, 
which  have  proceeded  from  it.  From 
this  summit  he  looks  forth  upon  the 
world,  and  discovers  that  he  can,  not 
only  look  at  it,  to  note  with  curious 
care  the  details  of  its  surface,  but 
can  look  into  it,  if  never  through. 
And  his  power  to  do  this,  in  no  mean 
degree,  is  -what  we  would  signify  in 
attributing  to  him  a  spiritual  intel- 
ligence. 

But  the  spiritualist  (our  good 
friends,  the  spiritists,  will  observe 
that  we  do  not  speak  of  them)  may 
himself  be  one-sided.  Truth,  as  power 
in  the  universe,  does  not  run  exclu- 
sively in  either  direction,  up  or  down, 
but  in  both :  it  is  a  Jacob's  ladder, 
on  which  the  angels  ascend  and  de- 
scend. Were  the  world  but  passively 
made  and  moved,  it  were  dead,  and 
Nature  a  corpse.  The  spiritualism  of 
the  old  theology  was  wont  to  present 
it  only  in  this  light,  as  a  lifeless  mech- 
anism, manufactured  by  an  invisible 
power  and  operated  by  an  unseen 
hand  on  the  crank  ;  and  man  himself 
was  regarded  as  but  a  seeming  agent, 
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appearing  to  act,  as  a  flute  or  fife  to 
make  melody,  but  in  truth  only  acted 
upon.  Modern  science,  partly  by  an 
impulse  of  re-action,  has  passed  to 
the  other  extreme  ;  and  at  that  ex- 
treme really  stands  for  one  side  or 
pole  of  the  truth,  —  the  inferior  side, 
indeed,  —  the  negative  pole ;  but  fact 
and  truth  none  the  less.  The  multiple, 
manifold  universe  is  really  alive : 
trees  veritably  gro\v,  not  passively 
pushed  up  by  an  invisible  hand ;  the 
generation  of  animals  proceeds  ac- 
tively, vitally,  from  least  to  greatest, 
from  dust  of  the  earth  to  the  unity  and 
power  of  organic  existence  :  we  are 
fed  from  below  as  from  above  ;  and  if 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
neither  does  he  live  without  bread.  In 
our  bodies  the  parts  live  only  in  the 
life  of  the  vital  unit  or  whole ;  but 
conversely  the  vital  unity  is  main- 
tained and  possible  only  through  the 
life  of  the  parts ;  and  so  everywhere 
the  One  and  the  many,  Highest  and 
lowest,  Maker  and  world,  are  recip- 
rocal terms,  which  the  living,  divine 
Whole,  spiritual-material,  compre- 
hends and  reconciles.  The  scientist, 
who  will  think  only  from  the  details 
of  observation,  and  the  spiritualist, 
who  can  think  only  from  an  indi- 
vidual, all-dominating  will,  are  alike 
partial ;  and  the  latter  can  claim  but 
this  superiority,  —  that  he  holds  to 
the  pole  of  the  greater  dignity.  Now, 
at  this  critical  point,  where  begins  the 
quarrel  of  science  and  philosophy,  or 
of  induction  and  "  intuition,"  Dr. 
Bartol  has  the  high  merit  to  main- 
tain his  poise.  Characterized  by  an 
able  and  admirable  spirituality,  he 
converts  spirituality  into  no  exclucf- 
ing  ism.  With  the  scientists  he  has 
no  quarrel,  but  evidently  likes  them  : 
finds  them,  not  in  his  way,  but  on  his 
way  ;  and,  far  from  being  the  least  in- 
structive or  agreeable  of  companions, 


they  are  to  him  like  near-sighted 
persons,  who  can  see  more  clearly 
than  himself  what  is  close  to  the  eye. 
Their  report  no  more  interferes  with 
his  own  perceiving  than  the  ropes  on 
one  side  of  a  block  and  tackle  are 
hindered  by  the  converse  motion  of 
those  on  the  opposite  side ;  for  his 
thought  comprehends  the  entire  mo- 
tion, not  hitched  to  either.  Their 
peculiar  hitch  he  will  have  none  of; 
but  if  there  is  to  be  exclusiveness,  it 
shall  be  theirs,  not  his.  When  they 
would  shut  up  the  truth  in  their  par- 
ticular pen,  he  will  tell  them  in  good, 
plain  English  that  their  fence  is  not 
the  horizon  of  thought,  and  that  he 
quite  declines  to  accept  it  as  such  even 
provisionally,  seeing  that  it  contains 
not  even  the  whole  earth,  still  less 
earth  and  sky.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  deny  that  there  is  reality,  richly 
worth  study,  inside  it ;  and  will  gladly 
know  from  them  what  their  study 
has  brought  to  light.  Give  us  the 
facts  on  the  material  side,  as  many 
as  you  will,  and  the  more  the  better, 
so  that  they  are  indeed  facts  :  spirit- 
ual thought,  that  long  supposed 
it  made  itself  good  only  by  excluding 
them,  now  perceives  that  it  can  com- 
plete itself  only  by  including  them. 
Terrestrial  minerals  in  the  sun  ?  If 
soap-suds  and  dish-water  were  dis- 
covered there,  the  adoring  imagina- 
tion which  once  saw,  and  may  still 
see,  in  the  solar  effulgence  a  symbol 
and  witness  of  divinity  were  nowise^ 
discountenanced.  Man  ascended  from 
the  ape  ?  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Crea- 
tive spirit  may  act,  and  hold  its  vital 
reciprocation  with  finite  nature,  quite 
as  well  through  aeons  of  almost  im- 
perceptible gradation  as  through  one 
moment  of  sudden,  discontinuous 
effort. 

We  find  in  the  author  of  "  Radical 
Problems "    this   large,  entire   recog- 
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nition.  In  statement,  however,  lie 
proceeds  by  hints,  touches,  sugges- 
tions, often  admirably  penetrating, 
but  preserving  always  the  character 
of  remark  rather  than  that  of  sys- 
tematic exposition.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  statement  is  unequalled. 
Sometimes,  and  by  no  means  seldom, 
it  is  singularly  felicitous.  There  are 
sentences  that  flash  on  the  page,  and 
with  no  idle  brilliancy,  but,  like  elec- 
tric flame,  with  the  brightness  of 
subtle  power.  But  there  are  also 
sentences  which  are  pointed  in  ex- 
pression— .the  writer  never  fails  of 
that  —  without  being,  to  an  equal  de- 
gree, penetrating  in  purport,  and  in 
which,  accordingly,  the  point  disap- 
points. The  writer's  fondness  for 
familiar,  even  playfully  familiar,  illus- 
tration frequently  leads  to  some  of  his 
happiest  effects,  where  a  very  little 
matter  becomes  the  candle  to  a  very 
great  one,  furnishing  light  and  con- 
trast at  once,  and  insinuating  a  fine 
touch  of  surprise  between  the  two ; 
but  occasionally  it  is  otherwise,  when, 
within  the  little  illustration,  no  suffi- 
cient light  of  thought  is  kindled  to 
lend  it  dignity.  But  if  he  is  not  a 
surveyor  to  make  a  geography  or  to- 
pography of  truth,  neither  does  he  seek 
to  be  such ;  and  what  he  does  seek  to 
be,  he  is,  —  a  true  light-bearer.  He 
brings  a  lamp,  that  each1  may  look  and 
see  for  himself,  —  calling  attention, 
indeed,  to  the  objects  rendered  visi- 
ble, but  leaving  each  not  the  less  to 
do  his  own  seeing.  His  purpose  was 
to  open  the  grandest  themes  from  the 
highest  point  of  view ;  and  his  pur- 
pose has,  indeed,  been  accomplished. 
His  lamp  is  of  unequal  power,  now 
blazing  like  a  calcium  light,  now  com- 
paratively dim;  but  he  has  always 
brought  light,  not  dogmatic  blindness ; 
and  always  has  cast  light  upon  that 
which  is  best  worth  seeing.  He  has 


begun  with  "  Open  Questions  : "  he 
has  ended  with  open  fields  of  thought. 
Now,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  jail  about 
most  books  which  treat  of  religious 
themes.  They  are  open  for  ingress, 
not  for  egress :  the  end  of  the  book  is 
to  be  the  end  of  the  reader  also,  so 
far  as  his  progress  in  those  provinces 
of  thought  is  concerned  ;  and  he  must 
break  out,  if  he  does  not  mean  always 
to  stay  in.  Dr.  Bartol's.  on  the  con- 
trary, is  emphatically  and  delightfully 
an  open  book :  not  less  so  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning.  If  the  author 
cannot  help  captivating,  he  makes  no 
attempt,  exhibits  no  willingness,  to 
capture  ;  but  manifests  that  truest  hos- 
pitality,—  to  "welcome  the  coming, 
speed  the  parting  guest."  No  one,  we 
should  say,  can  read  the  book  without 
feeling  that  his  eyes  are  worth  more 
to  him  than  before ;  and  the  writer, 
we  are  sure,  would  ask  no  better  re- 
ward of  his  work  than  to  know  that 
the  feeling  has  good  grounds.  At  the 
end  of  these  pages  nothing  is  con- 
cluded and  closed  but  the  book  itself. 
Great,  infinite  fields  of  thought  have 
been  opened,  and  the  light  of  a  fine 
intelligence  cast  upon  them,  and  that 
is  all :  room  for  more  looking,  and  am- 
ple invitation  to  the  eye,  remain. 

Just  this  will  cause  dissatisfaction, 
to  some  who  desire  nothing  but  fixed, 
final  conclusions  wherein  they  may 
rest,  and  so  cease  from  further  motion 
of  the  mind.  What  does  the  book 
prove,  after  all?  these  may  ask. 
Proves,  it  might  be  said  in  return, 
that  one  writer,  at  least,  knows  how 
to  take  leave  of  his  reader.  "  Adieu 
—  to  God  and  Nature  and  your  own 
4soul,  with  what  perceptions  the  eye 
has  won  on  the  way."  More  gravely, 
we  might  say,  that  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird  proves  its  power  to  fly,  so  this 
book  proves  the  ability  of  a  mind, 
even  in  our  modern  world,  to  live 
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healthily,  naturally,  and  with  free,  in- 
telligent, open-eyed  activity,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  truth.  It 
might  be  regarded  as  an  experiment 
in  that  direction,  and  an  admirably 
successful  one.  But  the  better  ques- 
tion would  be,  not,  What  does  it 
prove?  but,  What  insights  does  it 
contribute  ?  And  to  him  who  asked 
this,  one  might  answer,  Read  the  book 
again  !  Read,  and  remember  that  the 
sun  itself  proves  nothing,  but  only 
makes  the  world  visible.  A  light  to 
see  by,  and  the  visibility  of  the  grand, 
eternal  facts,  seen  deeply  into,  though 
never  through  or  around,  —  is  not 
that  better  than  dogmatic  conclusions, 
wherein  one  may  box  himself  up,  and 
so  be  forwarded  at  freight-cost,  till  he 
come  to  the  end  of  the  way,  and  Death 
let  him  out  ?  It  will  be  as  one 
chooses.  For  our  part,  we  dispense 
with  the  box,  and  all  care  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical freight-master,  and  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  one  who  offers  ad- 
mirable insights,  with  no  disposition 
to  pack  us  up  and  take  us  in  charge. 

Dr.  Bartol  always  charms  by  a  rare 
sweetness  and  purity  of  tone.  In 
these  discourses  there  is  many  a  pen- 
etrating, never  a  rasping  note.  A 
spirit  gentler  without  weakness  could 
hardly  be  expressed  in  words.  And 
this  gentleness  is  of  the  true  quality  : 
not  mere  softness,  nor  at  all  of  that 
nature.  Here  is  no  sentimental  plas- 
ter to  cover  up  truth  and  untruth 
alike,  in  the  interest  of  affected  good 
feeling:  no  butter  of  "charity"  to 
spread  on  thistles  and  burdock,  and 
make  them  palatable ;  but  an  intelli- 
gence, intrepid,  incisive,  uncompromis- 
ing, and  words  that  bear  an  edge,  like 
tempered  and  whetted  steel.  If  science 
—  or  scientism  rather — would  bind 
him  to  its  own  special  methods  and 
their  results,  he  severs  the  cords, 
without  distemperature,  but  with  a 


keen  blade,  nevertheless.  In  passing, 
he  will  not  forbear  to  thrust  his  lamp 
into  the  dens  and  charnel-houses  of  a 
cruel  theology,  that  all  may  see  what 
lies  within,  — corpses,  and  dead  men's 
bones.  The  sentimentality  of  radical- 
ism and  reform  is  just  as  little  spared 
as  the  rest,  but  must  feel  the  point  of 
his  lance.  "I  would  be  kind  and 
just,"  he  saj^s,  "  to  every  feeble  mem- 
ber of  a  lowered  humanity ;  but  / 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  perpetuate 
the  race,"  Bravely  said,  and  not 
without  occasion.  Sentimental  glori- 
fication of  just  those  who  have  done 
least  for  themselves  or  others  has 
gone  to  unseemly  lengths.  Our  hu- 
manitarianism  is  diseased  with  a  com- 
passion for  such,  spuriously  converted 
into  admiration.  A  farmer  had  four 
sons,  three  of  them  fine  fellows,  but 
the  fourth  an  irreclaimable,  vicious 
lout,  the  torment  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  whoever  called  upon  the 
father  was  sure  to  be  button-holed, 
and  treated  to  a  portentous  list  of  this 
fellow's  virtues  :  while  the  others  were 
mentioned,  if  at  all,  in  a  half-dispar- 
aging tone.  At  length  a  neighbor 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injus- 
tice and  folly  of  this  habit.  He 
would  have  gone  off  again  into  his 
customary  enumeration  of  excellences, 
but  being  confronted  promptly  and 
firmly  with  the  facts,  lowered  his 
tone  and  said,  "Well,  you  see  there's 
Tarn,  Sam,  and  Sim,  —  them  boys 
don't  need  any  praisin' :  anybody  can 
see  what  they  are  ;  but  Pete,  —  if  I 
didn't  kind  o'  hold  him  up  a  little,  he 
wouldn't  get  any  credit  at  all ! "  Our 
humanitarianism  had  a  kindly  pur- 
pose to  "hold  Pete  up  a  little  ;  "  but 
by  long  practice  has  imposed  upon  it- 
self, insomuch  that  one  must  be  lazy, 
stupid,  or  in  the  state-prison,  to 
open  its  mouth,  and  make  it  eloquent 
with  eulogy.  So  we  must  learn  that 
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the  Celt  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  Saxon ;  that  the  white  man  is  a 
cheat,  a  liar,  and  a  ruffian,  while  the 
noble  Apache  has  never  broken  his 
word,  nor  stained  his  honor,  nor  been 
the  first  to  offend;  that  the  Negro  is 
an  inexhaustible 'fountain  of  "moral 
sentiment,"  specially  commissioned 
from  heaven  to  refresh  the  wilted 
morals  of  the  Caucasian  ;  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  —  if  it,  has 
an  end.  A  correction  of  this  pecu- 
liar lunacy  comes  happily  and  with 
effect  from  a  spirit  so  well-tempered 
and  gracious  as  that  of  our  author. 
And  in  this  we  have  a  type  of  his 
manner.  Gentle  and  gracious,  he  is 
not  the  less  capable  of  a  fine  severity, 
if  trutli  and  just  sentiment  be  severe. 
Meantime,  the  modulation  of  his  spirit 
and  tone  is  that  of  his  intellect  no 
less.  In  every  note  he  reserves  him- 
self out  of  respect  to  the  entire  tune. 
And  just  this  is  the  especial  charac- 
teristic of  him  who  thinks  wholes, 
not  halves,  or  lesser  fractions. 

But  every  man  bears  his  tempera- 
ment with  him  in  every  essay  of 
thought;  and  just  criticism  should 
take  note  of  its  effect.  Dr.  Bartol 
does  not  undervalue  organization, 
institution,  the  fixed  order  of  soci- 
ety: on  the  contrary,  he  exacts  from 
himself,  by  the  self-compulsion  of  an 
unconquerable  candor,  an  emphatic 
and  even  generous  confession  of  their 
uses.  Nevertheless,  his  predilection 
was  always  and  powerfully  the  other 
way,  —  toward  individual  spontaneity. 
The  necessity  of  institutions  he  not 
only  admits,  but  pointedly  affirms : 
self-sufficing  spontaneity  of  personal 
thought  and  conduct  he  loves,  and 
glories  in.  The  latter,  he  cannot  help 
feeling,  is  the  true  privilege  of  the 
race,  before  which  its  limiting  necessi- 
ty, —  or,  as  we  should  say,  its  correla- 
tive privilege,  that  of  social  architec- 


ture,—  must  yield,  however  slowly. 
His  head  preserves  poise,  but  his 
heart  leans.  There  are  not  many 
heads  in  our  day  but  lean  in  the  like 
direction.  "  Church  ?  "  say  many  : 
"  what  need  of  that  ?  Let  every  man 
button  his  own  church  within  his  own 
coat ! "  The  State  we  are  not  yet  so 
ready  to  dispense  with  ;  but,  to  the  ut- 
most degree  possible,  will  make  it  rep- 
resent only  the  force  of  immediate  in- 
clination in  the  greater  number.  It  is 
the  overmastering  tendency  of  the 
time.  Dr.  Bartol  has  too  much  room 
in  the  head  to  be  taken  with  it  entire- 
ly ;  but  he  resists  it  in  opposition  to 
his  own  sympathy. 

A  leaning  of  the  like  kind  toward 
optimism  is  manifest;  and  here  the 
intellectual  connection,  though  far 
from  wanting,  is  less  clear  and  com- 
plete. Sometimes  one  might  accuse 
the  author  of  saying  quite  too  much 
in  his  great  desire  to  see  good,  and 
only  good,  everywhere.  For  example, 
having  referred  to  earthquakes  and 
similar  portents,  he  goes  on  immedi- 
ately to  say :  "  Every  thing  will  bless 
or  ban  us  as  we  put  ourselves  in  fit 
or  cross  relation.  .  .  .  According 
to  our  behavior,  it  frowns  or  smiles, 
furthers  or  blasts,  gives  us  a  reception, 
or  sets  up  a  bar  of  judgment." 
.What,  now,  were  the  "fit  relation" 
to  an  earthquake,  such  as  should  cause 
it  to  "bless,"  "smile,"  and  "'fur- 
ther "  ?  We  easily  understand  how  it 
might  give  one  "  a  reception  ; "  but 
would  prefer  for  our  own  part  to  be 
excused !  Is  it,  indeed,  true,  that  earth- 
quakes, hurricanes,  and  the  like,  de- 
pend upon  human  "  behavior,"  and  are 
useful  executors  of  moral  law  ?  Let 
us  confess  the  fact :  there  is  that  in 
the  system  of  nature,  and  that  in  hu- 
man history  as  well,  which  is  opaque, 
impenetrable,  to  the  moral  eye.  Much 
happens  that  no  good  man  could  wish 
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to  happen,  and  much,  too,  that  no 
good  man  can  rejoice  over  when  it  is 
past,  and  all  its  effects  considered.  To 
admit  this  is  to  surrender  optimism. 
But  Dr.  Bartol  would  admit  it  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  For  he  is 
no  dogmatic,  scarcely  a  professed  op- 
timist. He  wishes  to  see,  everywhere 
and  only,  the  good  :  this  desire  appears 
throughout  his  book ;  but  in  general, 
and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  ap- 
pears only,  to  color  his  thought  with- 
out ruling  it. 

We  leave  the  "Radical  Problems" 
with  reluctance,  with  respect,  and 
with  gratitude.  For  sweetness  of 
spirit,  purity  of  tone,  constant  point, 
and  frequent  felicity  of  expression, 
and  for  rectitude,  subtlety,  and  inci- 
siveness  of  thought,  accompanied  by  a 
rare  quality  of  suggestiveness,  it  is  a 
book  that  has  few  fellows  in  American 
literature.  But  its  grand  crowning 
excellence  is  that  the  author  speaks 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  noble  spirit- 
uality, too  little  a  charactefiistic  of  our 
age,  while  yet  he  is  modern  and  fresh 
as  this  morning's  dew. 

D.  A.  W. 


MISS  SEDGWICK.1 

WE  regret  that  we  have  not  more 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Dewey  herself, 
relating  to  her  own  intercourse  with 
her  friend;  for  she  has  shown  admir- 
able taste  and  judgment  in  what  little 
she  has  done  for  us,  connecting  the 
letters  by  brief  paragraphs,  like  pearls 
on  a  silver  thread. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  recollections,  writ- 
ten late  in  life  for  her  niece,  are  full  of 
anecdotes  and  rich  in  quaint  word-por- 
traits of  queer  old  village  worthies. 
They  will  recall  the  simole  habits  of 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick. 
Edited  by  Mary  E.  Dewey.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


a  past  generation,  with  its  elaborate 
manners,  and  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  stern  and  formal,  yet  kindly  and 
hospitable  homes  ^of  New  England, 
before  steam  and  telegraph  had  con- 
nected the  charm  and  quiet  of  the 
country  with  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  city  life. 

Catherine   Sedgwick  was   born    at 
Stockbridge  in  1789,  at  the  old  family 
mansion.     Her  father  was  an  honored 
and   respected  lawyer,  and   held  the 
position   of  judge   of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  representing 
in  later  years  his  native  State  in  Con- 
gress.    Miss  Sedgwick  says  that  she 
had   a  very  moderate  education,  but 
early  evinced  a  love  for  reading,  and 
in    that   way  gained   perhaps    more 
knowledge  than   she  would  have  re- 
ceived from  a  thorough  school  system  ; 
but  she  felt  that  the  want  of  a  mother's 
care  and  discipline  was  a  very  serious 
loss  to  her  :  her  mother  was  an  invalid, 
and  for  months  incapacitated  by  her 
disease   from    any   household    cares. 
Thus   she  grew  up  with   a  passionate 
love  of  books,  much  out-door  exercise, 
and  associated  with  her  brothers  and 
father,  men  of  high  principles,  culture, 
and  refinement,  and  in  a  home  where 
the  largest  hospitality  was  exercised. 
This  atmosphere  of  social  and  mental 
freedom  was  probably  more  effectual 
for   the   mental    growth  of  the   child 
than  the  very  best  school   education- 
Miss     Sedgwick     roamed     over    the 
beautiful  Berkshire  hills,  and  enjoyed 
the    country  as    only  children    can. 
She   says    of    her   active   childhood, 
"Our  village    shoemaker  told  me  in 
after  life  that  his  books  showed  fifteen 
pairs  (of  boots)  made  for   me   in  one 
year."     And  we  fancy  the  busy  little 
feet  that  filled  them. 

She  spent  a  winter  in  New  York, 
with  a  married  sister,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  two  years  later  entered  a 
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boarding-school  at  Albany  as  a  day- 
scholar.  When  in  New  York  for  the 
first  time,  the  little  girl  was  taken  by 
her  brother  to  see  tke  play  of  Macbeth. 
Being  her  first  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  theatrical  performance,  she  was 
much  excited :  "  When  they  came  to 
the  final  fight,  I  entreated  my  brother 
to  take  me  out  of  the  house.  He 
laughed  at  me.  I  said  '  I  know  it  is 
not  real,  but  they  are  really  enraged.'  " 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  placed  at 
a  boarding-school  in  Boston,  and  while 
in  the  city  received  much  attention, 
which  she  felt  greatly  distracted 
her  attention,  and  diminished  the 
good  effects  of  her  discipline  and  in- 
struction. The  narrative  of  Miss 
Sedgwick  herself  ends  at  this  point ; 
and  we  are  left  to  trace  her  life  by  her 
own  letters,  which  are  charming  for 
ease,  vivacity  of  style,  and  interest  in 
each  topic  of  the  day. 

Her  four  brothers  were  lawyers,  and 
settled  in  Albany,  New  York,  and 
Lenox.  Between  these  homes  she 
passed  to  and  fro ;  and  while  separated 
for  a  time  from  one  and  another  fam- 
ily, sent  them  her  bright,  cheering, 
heart-inspiring  letters.  One  brother 
wrote  to  her  "  not  to  forget  how  your 
letters  cheer,  rejoice,  elevate,  and  ren- 
ovate me.'7 

Literature  was  an  episode,  not  an 
event  in  her  life :  it  did  not  engross 
her  time,  her  thought,  or  her  sympa- 
thies. She  had  a  heart  and  head  large 
enough  for  the  claims  of  kin,  friendship, 
religion,  charity,  and  hospitality,  and 
gave  to  each  far  more  than  they  could 
have  justly  required  of  love  and  labor. 
Her  fame  with  the  public  naturally 
rested  upon  her  literary  labors,  but 
with  friends  and  relations  that  was  her 
least  attraction;  and  Miss  Dewey, 
without  ignoring  her  literary  career, 
has  wisely  given  us  the  charm  of  the 
true  woman,  which  in  Miss  Sedgwick's 


case  was  not  affected  by  the  perils  and 
glories  of  authorship.  She  wrote  nei- 
ther for  money,  nor  fleeting,  inconstant 
fame ;  but  with  a  desire  to  do  what  she 
could  in  the  world  with  the  talent 
given  her.  Early  in  life  she  became 
interested  in  the  ministry  and  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Channing ;  and  the  broad- 
ening and  developing  influence  of  the 
faith  she  embraced  must  have  been 
very  powerful  in  its  effect  on  her  men- 
tal and  moral  condition.  Until  the 
death  of  Dr.  Channing  she  was  one  of 
his  devoted  friends  and  admirers. 

Miss  Sedgwick  had  a  warm  and 
lasting  love  of  Nature,  which  ended 
only  with  life.  "  Flowers,"  she  wrote, 
"  I  have  always  loved  next  to  dear 
living  creatures ;  and  I  can  recall  the 
look  and  odor  of  the  particular  friends 
of  my  early  childhood :  the  damask  and 
cinnamon  roses  under  our  front  win- 
dows and  in  the  garden,  the  large 
plant  of  old-fashioned,  honest  pseonies 
that  stood  near  the  little  garden,  the 
bluebells." 

She  wrote  of  the  seashore,"  I  do  not 
think  I  should  like  to  live  near  it. 
Its  grand  symphonies  would  over- 
power the  sweet,  soft,  playful,  birdlike 
tones  of  happy  social  life.  Prophets 
and  seers  should  dwell  on  the  seashore, 
and  apostles  and  martyrs  learn  there 
to  trample  the  earth  under  their  feet. 
But  for  '  common  doings,'  give  me  the 
smiling  hill-sides  and  secure  little 
valleys." 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick as  gathering  her  own  strawber- 
ries for  the  entertainment  of  friends, 
and  devoting  herself  with  zeal  and 
knowledge  to  the  care  and  culture  of 
her  flowers.  She  piqued  herself 
upon  her  cookery,  and  with  reason : 
"  Cooking  is  the  only  accomplishment 
of  which  I  am  vain,"  she  once  said. 

For  many  years  Miss  Sedgwick's 
tastes  and  habits  had  been  literary, 
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and  her  associates  were  among  the 
talented  and  lettered  men  of  our 
country  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1822  that 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  print, 
in  her  "New  England  Tale,"  which 
at  once  gave  her  an  undoubted  posi- 
tion in  American  literature.  She 
was  successful  as  a  writer  from  the 
vigor  of  her  style,  her  simple  fidelity 
to  nature,  the  force  and  accuracy  with 
which  she  presented  the  peculiarities 
and  strong  traits  in  the  New  England 
characters  she  portrayed.  Her  first 
venture  was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  she  was  stimulated  by  friends 
and  her  own  consciousness  of  the 
power  to  do  better  things ;  and  in 
1824  "  Redwood  "  appeared,  and  had 
the  honor,  rare  in  those  days,  of  being 
immediately  reprinted  in  England.  It 
was  also  translated  into  French,  and 
published  on  the  Continent.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  already  a  correspondent 
of  Miss  Sedgwick,  says  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  It  is  to  America  what 
Scott's  characters  are  to  Scotland,  — 
valuable  as  original  pictures,  with 
enough  of  undeniable  peculiarity  to 
be  interesting,  and  to  give  the  feeling 
of  reality  amd  life,  as  portraits." 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  veteran  writer, 
congratulated  her  sister  in  literature 
on  her  "  field  for  description  in  wastes 
and  woods  so  lately  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man,  savage  life  giving  way 
everywhere  to  the  social  blessings  of 
civilization,"  and  thanks  her  for  her 
"  entertaining  novel." 

Miss  Sedgwick  numbered  among 
her  friends  the  best  and  brightest  of 
our  American  statesmen,  poets,  teach- 
ers, and  authors.  The  names  of 
Webster,  Bryant,  Channing,  and  an 
uncounted  list  of  others,  appear  as 
her  correspondents  and  intimates. 
We  read  of  her  life-long  friend,  the 
gifted  Mrs.  Follen,  whose  name  recalls 
so  much  that  is  good  and  memorable  ; 


Fanny  Kemble,  who  after  her  death 
claimed  her  as  her  "  first  American 
friend ; "  of  her  pleasant  meeting 
with  Miss  Bremer  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Downing. 

"  Hope  Leslie  "  appeared  in  1827, 
and  shows  more  careful  study,  and  the 
freedom  and  grace  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. Miss  Francis,  afterwards  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Child,  wrote  to  her  of  it,  that 
she  had  nearly  completed  a  tale 
founded  on  the  fortunes  of  Capt. 
Smith,  adding,  "  Alas  for  my  Poca- 
hontas  !  However,  I  give  her  up  with 
less  reluctance  than  the  artist,  whose 
labors  of  fifteen  years  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  troops  in  their  invasion 
of  Italy,  for  I  love  my  conqueror." 
"Is  not  that  beautiful  ?  "  wrote  Miss 
Sedgwick,  of  the  good  feeling  with 
which  Miss  Francis  gave  up  her  own 
hopes,  and  cheerfully  congratulated 
her  on  her  novel.  We  have  few  ex- 
tracts from  her  journal ;  but  one  may 
serve  to  show  the  reverse  side  of  her 
happy  life,  and  that  she  felt,  as  years 
rolled  on,  and  the  life  she  had  chosen 
and  preferred  grew  more  lonely,  as 
marriage  and  death  made  more  in- 
roads in  her  little  circle  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  that  she  had  not  done 
wisely  in  putting  from  her  the  cares 
and  trials  of  a  married  life  ;  however, 
she  cheerfully  reasons  thus  :  though 
"  not  first  to  any,  I  am,  like  Themis- 
tocles,  second  to  a  great  many ; "  and 
so  bravely  tries  to  shake  off  a  natural 
feeling  of  loneliness  which  could  not 
fail  at  times  to  visit  one  of  her  keen 
sensibility  and  warm  heart.  "  Clar- 
ence "  appeared  in  1830.  It  is  the 
most  romantic  and  wittiest  of  her 
novels,  the  scene  being  laid  in  modern 
New  York.  She  wrote  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Channing,  "  I  am  delighted  with  your 
suffrage  for  my  book.  I  shall  never 
get  the  calm  nerves  of  a  regular  bred 
author,  and  I  quake  and  tremble  on 
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every  fresh  appearance."  Her  other 
works  were  more  especially  for  the 
young ;  and  the  names  of  "  Home/7 
"  The  Poor  Rich  Man/'  "  The  Love 
Token/'  and  "Lire  and  Let  Live/'  re- 
call many  a  pleasant  hour  spent  in 
their  perusal. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  "  The 
Linwoods,"  which  is  one  of  her  most 
beautiful  and  elaborate  works.  She 
had  already  .travelled  much  in  her  own 
country,  and  in  1838  made  a  trip  to 
Europe  with  her  brother  Robert  and 
his  family.  She  received  much  well- 
merited  attention,  and  met  with  many 
whom  she  had  known  by  letter. 
Her  six  weeks  in  England  were  six 
weeks  of  prolonged  surprise  and 
amazement;  and  the  town  was  full 
of  variety  and  charm  for  her.  She 
published  "Letters  from  Abroad  to 
Kinsfolk  at  Home  "  on  her  return, 
which  are  full  of  grace  and  graphic 
description  of  places  and  people.  Her 
last  literary  work  was  the  novel 
"  Married  or  Single,"  which  appeared 
in  1857.  She  wrote,  "  My  books  have 
been  a  pleasant  occupation  and  ex- 
citement in  my  life.  But  they  con- 
stitute no  portion  of  my  happiness ; 
that  is,  of  such  as  I  desire  from  the 
dearest  relations  of  life."  And  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs,  Sedgwick,  wrote 
her,  "Of  all  the  good  gifts  you  have 
received  from  God,  there  is  not  one 
for  which  you  ought  to  be  so  grate- 
ful as  the  power  of  your  sympathy." 
Even  to  the  last,  her  letters  sparkle 
with  life  and  energy;  and  disease  and 
age  so  gently  laid  their  hand  upon, 
her,  that  they  calmed  rather  than 
checked  the  bright  and  cheerful  na- 
ture. A  good  retort  of  "  Ole  Bull" 
is  given  in  one  of  these.  When 
asked  if  Paganini  had  been  his  mas- 
ter, "No/'  he  replied.  "Poverty, 


wretchedness,  and  despair,  were  my 
masters,  —  greater  than  Paganini." 

She  sawNwith  a  saddened  but  firmly 
patriotic  eye  the  first  years  of  our  civil 
war,  and  was  proud  and  interested 
that  her  family  contributed  its  cherish- 
ed sons,  one  of  whom  fell  as  bravely 
as1  he  had  fought  for  the  cause.  To 
her  latest  hour  she  enjoyed  nature  as 
few  can  and  do  ;  and,  in  spite  of  unceas- 
ing infirmity  and  disease,  still  retained 
her  warm  interest  in  all  the  events  of 
the  day.  She  died  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  alleviating  circumstances  that 
come  from  love,  religion,  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  in  the  firm  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, she  was  ready  and  prepa'red  for  the 
change,  and  wrote  in  her  last  letter 
that  it  was  hard  work  "  to  be  sick 
and  helpless  and  useless." 

Helpless  and  sick  she  might  have 
been;  but  useless  never,  while  the 
heart  beat  of  her  who  wrote  so  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  good ;  of  her 
who  never  failed  in  good  works,  at 
home  or  elsewhere ;  "whose  ready  sym- 
pathy was  always  extended  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  every  land. 

She  was  always  and  in  every  thing 
a  true  woman,  and  did  a  woman's  work. 
Mrs.  Kemble  aptly  said  of  her,  "  As- 
suredly, if  she  claimed  a  place  in  the 
honorable  sisterhood  of  '  Blue  Stock- 
ings/ it  was  among  those  most  honor- 
able members  of  it  to  whom  the  arch- 
critic,  Jeffrey,  said  he  had  no  objection, 
for  their  petticoats  '  hid  the  hose.' " 
Dr.  Dewey,  her  life-long  friend,  in  a 
heart-felt  tribute  to  her  after  death, 
spoke  of  her  life  as  "  a  benediction  and 
a  charm  and  a  blessing,  wherever  she 
moved ; "  and  spoke  of  what  he  most 
loved  in  her/  "  the  exquisite,  unfailing, 
unbounded  sympathy  which  was  al- 
ways ready  for  the  need  of  great  or 
small" 
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TAINE  ON  ENGLAND.1 

M.  TAINE  possesses  in  great  per- 
fection the  faculty  of  seeing.  His 
subsequent  operations  upon  the  ma- 
terial he  collects  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory. His  explanations,  inductions, 
and  conclusions,  whether  in  meta- 
physics or  art,  have  always  real 
value  ;  for  they  are  the  work  of  an  in- 


amusingly  shown  in  the  following 
instance,  where  he  catalogues  the 
furniture  and  fittings  of  his  bedroom. 
It  is  almost  as  laborious  a  catalogue 
as  one  of  Mr.  Waiter  Whitman's, 
and  much  more  entertaining:  — 

"  In  my  bedroom,  the  entire  floor 
is  carpeted :  a  strip  of  oil-cloth  is  in 
front  of  the  washing-stand,  matting 
along  the  walls.  There  are  two 


telligence  which  is  both  penetrating  dressing-tables,  each  having  two 
and  honest.  But  they  are  mingled  drawers :  the  first  is  provided  with  a 
with  results  of  postulates,  and  other  swing  looking-glass;  the  second  is  fur- 


first  materials,  after  a  fashion  very 
uncomfortable  to  a  systematic  thinker. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  M. 
Taine  would  set  forth  a  shorter  cate- 
chism of  his  bases  of  belief  about 
man,  the  world,  and  though £.  His 
works  have  so  much  merit,  and  yet 


nished  with  one  large  jug,"  (i.e. 
pitcher)  "one  small  one,  a  medium  one 
for  hot  water,  two  porcelain  basins,  a 
dish  for  tooth-brushes,  two  soap- 
dishes,  a  water-bottle  with  its  tum- 
bler, a  finger-glass  with  its  glass. 
Underneath  is  a  very  low  table,  a 


their  defects  are  so  important,  that  a    sponge,  another  basin,  a  large,  shal- 


clear  and  brief  set  of  his  dogmas 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
reader  to  analyze  every  one  of  his 


low  zinc  bath  for  morning  bath- 
ing. In  a  cupboard  is  a  towel- 
horse  with  four  towels  of  differ- 


propositions,  and  to  see  easily  what  to    en£  kinds,    one  of    them    thick    and 


accept,  and  what  to  leave.     Indeed, 
some  such  brief    or  compend  might 


rough.     Another  indispensable  cabi- 
net in  the  room  is  a  marvel.     Napkins 


well  be  demanded  from  every  author    are  under  all  the  vessels  and  utensils : 

of  a  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  of  doc-    to  provide  for  such   a  service,  when 

the  house  is  occupied,  it  is  necessary 
that  washing  should  always  be  going 
on.  Three  pairs  of  candles,  one  of 
them  fixed  in  a  small  portable  table. 
Wax  matches,  paper-spills  in  pretty 
little  holders,  pin-cushions,  porcelain 
extinguishers,  metal  extinguishers. 
Whiteness,  perfection,  softest  tissues, 
in  every  part  of  the  bed." 

Now,  this  particular  specimen  may 
remind  the  frivolous  of  the  funny 
picture  in  "  Punch  "  years  ago  of  the 

lish.     He  is  a  gentleman,  and  reveals    nilge  astonishment  of  two  big,  black-. 

nothing  personal;  but  the  closeness,    bearded  Frenchmen    at    an    English 

wash-stand,  discovered  by  them  in 
one  of  the  great  exhibitions.  It  is 


trines. 

But,  in  gathering  observations, 
these  minglings  of  the  writer's  self 
are  not  nearly  so  troublesome.  At 
least,  they  are  not  so  where  the  ob- 
server is  as  fair  and  frank  as  M. 
Taine.  The  "Notes  on  England" 
are  a  series  of  memoranda  of  things 
seen  in  a  variety  of  places,  during 
the  effort  of  a  keen-sighted,  culti- 
vated, honest  Frenchman,  to  learn, 
and  to  state,  the  essence  of  the  Eng- 


the  microscopic  sharpness,  with  which 
he   observes    and    records,    is    most; 

not,    however,  exactly  so,  though    it 
Trans-    certainly  does  seem  to  be  implied  that 

French  bedrooms  are  less  completely 


i  Notes  on  England       By  H.  Taine 
lated  by  VV.  F.  Bae         Portrait       New  York 
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appointed  ;  for  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,  "  Pardon  these  trifling  details ; 
but  they  must  be  handled  in  order  to 
figure  to  one's  self  the  wants  of  an 
Englishman  in  the  direction  of  his  lux- 
ury "  &c. 

But  almost  as  great  specifical- 
ity  is  shown  throughout  the  book, 
which  is  much  more  valuable  as  a 
real  account  of  English  traits  than 
even  the  bright  revelations  of  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne  together.  Lon- 
<jon?  —  its  splendid  and  horrible  fea- 
tures alike ;  the  English  landscape  ;  the 
different  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  ; 
ways  of  living ;  the  training  of  the 
young  at  home,  and  at  schools  and 
universities ;  politics  and  government ; 
religion  and  the  Church ;  practical 
municipal  administration ;  the  law, 
and  the  conditions,  of  earning,  owning, 
and  transmitting  property  ;  society ; 
art ;  literature,  —  all  are  studied,  very 
swiftly,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  keenness 
and  certainty  in  seeing  which  almost 
make  up  for  shortness  of  time ;  and,  of 
all,  the  characteristics  are  stated  with 
unfailing  spirit  and  shrewdness,  and 
often  with  strokes  of  an  insight  that 
remind  one  of  the  unerring,  piercing 
strength  and  largeness  and  truth  of 
De  Tocqueville.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit of  further  extracts.  The  book  is 
singularly  full  of  instruction  and  in- 
terest. We  barely  add,  that,  in  a  final 
summary  of  a  few  pages,  M.  Taine 
says  that  the  superiorities  of  England 
over  France  are  three,  —  the  political 
constitution,  the  religion,  and  the 
quantity  of  wealth,  both  as  an  acqui- 
sition, and  as  a  means  for  more. 
.France,  he  thinks,  is  the  superior  in 
climate,  in  a  more  general  distribu- 
tion of  property,  and  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful domestic  and  social  life.  That  is 
a  more  tremendous  confession,  per- 
haps, than  M.  Taine  supposed;  but, 
also,  perhaps  not. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  THE  LAW.1 

WHEX  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  sages  of 
the  law,  was  sent,  a  young  man,  by 
his  mother  to  London  to  study  law, 
he  tells  us,  that,  when  he  had  entered 
the  vestibule  of  its  temple,  he  found  a 
foreign  tongue,  a  barbarous  dialect, 
and  a  confused  method,  and  a  mass 
of  matter,  not  only  huge  and  unwield- 
ly  in  itself,  but  one  which  had  to  be 
borne  up  with  one  perpetual  effort; 
and  he  adds,  "  I  confess  my  heart 
sank  within  me."  What  was  true  in 
Sir  Henry's  time  is  hardly  less  true 
to-day  ;  and  the  young  man  who  has 
entered  on  the  study  of  law  proceeds 
not  far-before  discovering,  that,  what- 
ever course  of  study  he  may  pursue, 
"to  understand  what  he  is  reading 
implies  a  knowledge  of  something  an- 
terior to  that  with  which  he  started; " 
and  that  "  the  law  has  no  fundamen- 
tal rules,  like  arithmetic,  by  which  to 
work  out  its  problems  and  proposi- 
tions : "  hence,  the  studejjt  asks, "  How 
shall  I  study?  "and  "What  shall  I 
read?"  and  too  often  the  secondary 
question,  "  What  shall  I  read  ?  "  is 
made  the  more  important.  Now,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  of  little  moment  what 
one  reads,  but  it  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance how  one  reads.  Judge 
Washburn,  in  the  first  half  of  his  book, 
endeavors  to  show  how  to  read  rather 
than  what  to  read ;  and  we  commend 
his  first  four  chapters,  not  only  to 
those  who  intend  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion, but  to  all  who  desire  to  know 
how  to  study  profitably.  Judge 
Washburn  says,  "  One  of  the  great 
purposes  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  legal 
education  is  to  learn  how  to  think, 

1  Lectures  on  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Law, 
delivered  in  the  Law-School  of  Harv  ard  University, 
by  Emory  Washburn.  LL.D..  Bu?sey  Professor 
cf  Law.  Boston:  Little,  Browu,  &  Co.  1871. 
12mo,  pp.  318. 
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and  what  to  think  about.  This  is 
something  other  than  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  memory:  the  gathering  up  of 
learning  without  knowing  how  to  use 
it  is  little  better  than  heaping  up 
useless  lumber  which  can  do  no  good 
to  any  one,"  —  remarks  which  are  by 
no  means  restricted  to  a  legal  edu- 
cation. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  con- 
siders the  practice  of  the  law ;  and 
this  part,  of  less  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  young  practitioner,  and, 
indeed,  will  be  found  useful  to  all 
wishing  to  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  trials  are  conducted. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
many  of  the  directions  given  are  very 
general ;  but  the  principles  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  young  lawyer  is 
to  be  guided  are  clearly  stated ;  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  are  made, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business  both  in  the 
court-room  and  the  office.  We  give 
one  anecdote  told  by  Judge  Wash- 
burn,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  the 
suggestions  are  made  and  enforced. 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  while  at  the 
bar,  had  been  called  to  Portland  to 
defend  a  criminal,  and  had  prepared 
himself  with  great  pains  and  much 
research,  as  the  case  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  and  involved  several 
new  and  important  questions.  But 
though  he  brought  into  the  case  an 
immense  amount  of  learning,  as  well 
as  skill  in  analyzing  and  presenting 
it  to  the  jury,  he  did  it  so  simply,  and 
in  such  a  quiet,  unpretentious  manner, 
that  they  received  it  as  something 
any  one  could  understand,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  verdict. 
Some  one,  who  .  had  witnessed  and 
appreciated  this  exhibition  of  forensic 
skill,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of 


the  foreman  what  the  jury  thought 
of  Mr.  Parsons  as  an  advocate. 
"  Oh ! "  said  he,  "  we  did  not  think 
him  much  of  a  lawyer  ;  but  he  appears 
to  be  a  pious,  good  man."  W.  N. 


FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.1 

MR.  FREEMAN'S  volume  of  "His- 
torical Essays  "  consists  of  those  arti- 
cles from  the  "National,"  "Edin- 
burgh," "  Fortnightly,"  and  other  Re- 
views, which  present  most  vigorously 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  upon  mod- 
ern history  which  are  especially  iden- 
tified with  his  name.  Some  of  these 
articles,  indeed,  have  an  importance 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  value  ;  for  it 
is  these,  even  more  than  his  larger 
works,  that  have  fairly  revolutionized 
English  opinion  upon  certain  points. 
If  Mr.  Freeman  is  the  subject  of  some 
good-natured  banter  for  his  pertina- 
city in  iterating  his  views  upon  these 
points,  yet,  after  all,  it  is  this  very 
pertinacity,  joined  with  his  skill  in 
presenting  and  enforcing  these  views, 
that  has  accomplished  his  end,  and 
impressed  their  truth  upon  the  minds 
of  the  community. 

The  essays  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, upon  important  subjects  of 
European  history;  and  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  tolerably  con- 
nected series,  beginning  with  "  The 
Mythical  and  Romantic  Elements  in 
English  History,"  and  ending  with 
"  Charles  the  Bold."  This  last  article 
is  a  review  of  Mr.  Kirk's  history,  the 
merits  and  defects  of  which  are  de- 
nned with  excellent  judgment.  The 
critic  thinks  that  Mr.  Kirk  has  suc- 
cessfully vindicated  his  hero  from  the 

i  Historical  Essays.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Oxford.  London :  Macuiillan  &  Co.  1871. 
8vo,  pp.406. 
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current  charges,  but  does  not  agree 
with  the  censure  thrown  by  him  upon 
the  Swiss.  In  defending  the  Swiss,  Mr. 
Freeman  finds  his  most  convincing  ar- 
gument in  that  department  in  which 
he  is  perhaps  strongest,  and  Mr.  Kirk 
weakest,  —  historical  geography.  A 
plain  statement  of  the  exact  extent 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy  of  that  day, 
and  its  relation  to  the  empire,  wholly 
changes  the  aspect  of  the  facts  related 
by  the  historian. 

The  famous  essay,  "The  Franks 
and  the  Gauls,"  shows  Mr.  Freeman 
at  his  best :  it  is  in  his  most  eloquent 
style,  and  is,  perhaps,  his  most  forcible 
argument  drawn  from  the  facts  of  his- 
torical geography;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  shows  his  weaknesses  more 
than  perhaps  any  other.  Mr.  Free- 
man is  not  by  any  means  a  doctri- 
naire; but  he  is  essentially  a  contro- 
versialist :  and  the  essay  in  question  is 
not  only  an  energetic  protest  against 
errors  in  historical  geography,  but 
was  aimed  directly  at  a  particular 
error  which  was  working  mischief  in 
our  own  day.  It  is  an  Englishman's 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  natural 
boundaries  as  held  by  the  French,  — 
a  most  complete  and  convincing  ex- 
posure of  the  fallacy  of  the  French 
claim  of  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  us,  that,  in  his 
eagerness  to  accomplish  this  end,  he 
has  gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  other 
direction.  He  seems  hardly  willing 
to  admit  that  there  are  such  things 
as  "  natural  boundaries  n  at  all ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  grudges 
France  the  possession  of  Provence, 
and  even  Aquitaine,  quite  as  much  as 
of  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  growth  of 
France  has  been  quite  different  from 
that  of  Spain  or  England,  for  example, 
which  were  formed  by  aggregation  of 
independent  parts  ;  while  France  has, 


so  to  speak,  spread  out  from  Paris  as  a 
centre.  But  we  cannot  see  why  one 
is  not  quite  as  legitimate  a  mode  of 
growth  as  the  other.  If  it  is  all  right 
that  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  or 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  should  be  wholly 
under  our  sceptre,  in  like  manner,  if 
in  less  degree,  the  territory  enclosed 
by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
ocean,  naturally  come  under  one  rule. 
If  Aquitaine  and  Provence  were  some- 
what different  in  race  from  the  prov- 
inces north  of  the  Loire,  so  was  An- 
glian and  Danish  Northumbria  some- 
what different  from  Saxon  Wessex : 
and  if,  as  we  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Freeman,  it  was  an  outrage  to  annex 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France  two 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  no  less 
an  outrage  on  principles  to  restore 
them  by  force,  very  much  against 
their  will,  in  1871;  for  if  they  were 
not  restored  as  belonging  naturally 
and  chronologically  to  Germany,  then 
they  were  a  mere  part  of  the  plunder 
of  war. 

In  truth,  the  growth  of  France  has 
been,  in  the  main,  perfectly  legitimate 
and  regular,  as  nations  go,  on  the 
ground  both  of  geography  and  of  na- 
tionality. The  transition  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  modern  system  was, 
in  one  aspect,  a  change  from  small 
to  large  States ;  a  gathering  of  num- 
berless provinces,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  into  a  few  great  and  pow- 
erful nations.  France  was  the  first 
continental  State  which  felt  this  im- 
pulse; and  her  consolidation  com- 
menced earlier  than  that  of  her  neigh- 
bors. We  have  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  of  the  internal  centralization 
which  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  her 
decay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cen- 
tripetal power  which  drew  Provence 
and  Franche  Comte  and  Aquitaine  to 
join  the  group  of  which  Paris  was 
the  head  was  a  natural  and  healthy 
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one.  They  were  all  in  the  same  great 
physical  division  of  land,  —  a  territory 
sharply  divided  off  by  Nature  on  all 
sides  except  towards  Germany.  They 
were  all  romance-speaking  provinces, 
even  if  there  was  a  difference  of 
Iberian  and  Celtic,  Gothic  and  Frank. 
Mr.  Freeman  speaks  of  the  ignorant 
vanity  of  Parisians  in  sneering  at 
the  dialects  of  Southern  France  as 
"bad  French."  It  is  no  worse  than 
Londoners  laughing  at  the  dialects 
of  Yorkshire  or  Somersetshire  as 
"bad  English/' 

Nothing  was  more  natural,  we  may 
say  more  unavoidable,  than  that  all 
the  provinces  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps  should  come  together, 
first  or  last.  On  the  German  frontier, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no 
natural  boundaries ;  or  what  there 
were  —  the  water-shed  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  the  Meuse  from 
those  of  the  Seine  —  were  indistinctly 
marked,  and  easily  overstepped.  Here, 
therefore,  we  find  real  encroachments 
of  the  strong  and  united  nation 
against  the  weak  and  disunited.  We 
rejoice  with  Mr.  Freeman  that  these 
unnatural  acquisitions  on  this  side 
have  been  regained  by  their  rightful 
owners ;  but  we 'cannot  class  the  Bur- 
gundian  provinces,  Franche  Comte, 
&c.,  with  the  Lotharinyian  ones, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  If  Franche 
Comte  must  go  back  to  Germany,  with 
as  good  reason  should  Flanders  go 
back  to  France.  The  truth  is,  each 
province  gravitated,  so  to  speak,  to  its 
natural  position.  Franche  Comte,  a 
province  of  mixed  population,  speak- 
ing French,  joined  France  :  Flanders, 
a  German  province,  went  with  the 
other  low  countries,  and  would  now 
be  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland 
but  for  religious  differences  and  the 
genius  of  Alexander  Farnese.  And,  if 
Frankish  Paris  has  .no  right  to  Bur- 


gundian  Lyons  or  Visigothic  Toulouse, 
no  more  has  Germany  a  right  to  Sla- 
vonic Bohemia,  or  England  to  Celtic 
Wales.  We  fear  that  the  motto  on 
Mr.  Freeman's  title-page  —  "  Suc- 
cumbet  Gallus,"  and  the  rest  —  marks 
too  great  a  bias  in  his  pen. 

The  closing  essay,  on  "  Presidential 
Government,"  is  of  a  wholly  different 
character  from  the  rest,  and  is  con- 
nected rather  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
earlier  labors,  when  he  was  known  as 
the  historian  of  "Federal  Govern- 
ment." It  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  his 
study  towards  a  continuation  of  his 
first  work  ;  and  this  consideration,  we 
may  remark,  lends  peculiar  authority 
to  his  views  upon  Switzerland  and 
Charles  the  Bold.  This  subject,  too, 
forms  a  part  of  his  great  work.  In 
regard  to  the  American  Government, 
his  article  shows  an  unusually  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  our  institutions, 
and  a  very  appreciative  spirit  towards 
them.  One  can  hardly  help  feeling 
impatient  for  him  to  finish  his  present 
work,  and  to  give  us  a  history  of  the 
Federal  governments  of  modern  times, 
such  as  that  he  has  given  of  the 
Achaean.  League.  This  is,  after  all, 
a  more  needed  work  than  even  the 
history  of  the  Norman  conquest. 


FIEINE. 

THIS  poem1  has  been  even  more 
unfortunate  than  the  other  poems  of 
Robert  Browning.  Others  have  not 
been  understood:  this  has  been  most 
wofully  misunderstood.  Some  critics 
of  high  authority  and  usually  clear 
insight  have  pronounced  it,  in  effect, 
to  contain  Browning's  views  of  the 
higher  realities.  How  absurd  and 
unfortunate  such  a  statement  is  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  it  is  really 

1  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Robert  Browning.  Boston :  James  K.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  1872. 
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Don  Juan's  defence  of  his  own  fickle- 
ness and  wide-ranging  affections. 
For  such  a  comical  blunder  as  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  poet  should  be 
held  in  part  responsible.  If  a  writer 
is  obscure  to  readers  who  are  ordina- 
rily clear-headed,  no  amount  of  rea- 
soning can  prove  that  he  is  not 
obscure.  The  misunderstanding  it- 
self is  an  unanswerable  criticism. 
Yet  it  does  seem  as  if  a  certain  judi- 
cial blindness  often  fell  upon  the 
critics  when  they  tried  to  read  Brown- 
ing. Other  writers,  discerning  the 
general  drift  of  the  poem,  have  af- 
firmed that  Browning  introduced  into 
it  often  his  own  thoughts,  letting  his 
voice  be  heard  in  the  place  of  that 
of  his  hero.  The  genius  of  Browning 
is,  however,  fundamentally  dramatic. 
He  seems  to  shrink  from  uttering 
himself.  This  poem  seems  to  us  as 
rigidly  dramatic  as  any  other.  The 
hero  is  left  utterly  to  himself.  The 
speaker,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
Don  Juan,  and  no  other.  But  yet 
the  personal  power  of  Browning  is  felt 
as  truly  as  if  he  had  stood  forth  and 
declaimed  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
own  words.  The  poem  is  his  protest 
against  a  style  of  philosophy  and 
literature  which  is  too  prevalent. 
He  opposes  it  by  no  open  attack: 
he  simply  lets  it  utter  itself,  and 
reach,  at  last,  its  own  logical  results. 
Thus  its  utterance  becomes  its  ex- 
posure. 

The  theme  of  the  poem  is  suggested 
by  this  free  translation  from  the 
"  Don  Juan  "  of  Moliere :  -— 

DONNA  ELVIRA. 

Don  Juan,  might  you  please  to  help  one  give 
a  guess, 

Hold  up  a  candle,  clear  this  fine  mysterious- 
ness? 

DON  JUAN. 

Madam,  if  needs  I  must  declare  the  truth,  — 
in  short  — 


DONNA  ELVIRA. 

Fie !  for  a  man  of  mode,  accustomed  at  the 

court 
To  such  a  style  of  thing,  how  awkwardly  my 

lord 
Attempts  defence  !   You  move  compassion,  — 

that's  the  word,  — 
Duinfoundered  and  chapfallen !     Why  don't 

you  arm  your  brow 
With  noble  impudence  ?  Why  don't  you  swear 

and  vow 

No  sort  of  change  is  come  to  any  sentiment 
You  ever  had  for  me  ?     Affection  holds  the 

bent: 
You  love  me  now  as  erst,  with  passion  that 

makes  pale 

All  ardor  else ;  nor  aught  in  Nature  can  avail 
To  separate  us  two,  save  what,  in  stopping 

breath, 
May,  peradventure,  stop  devotion  likewise,  — 

death ! 

The  defence  of  Don  Juan,  as  given 
by  Browning,  follows,  to  the  letter, 
the  plan  of  defence  suggested  to  him 
by  Elvira,  even  to  the  blank  materi- 
alism which  is  suggested  at  the  close. 
But,  in  reading  the  poem,  two  or  three 
things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  One 
is,  that  the  speaker  is  not  the  Don 
Juan  of  the  play  or  the  opera. 
The  traditional  Don  Juan  could  not 
thus  justify  himself.  He  stands,  as 
in  the  play  of  Moliere,  speechless. 
The  Don  Juan  who  could  thus  justify 
his  course  must  be  of  a  philosophic 
turn :  he  must  be  able  to  play  with  the 
outsides  of  things.  Then,  too,  the 
reader  must  not  expect  a  clear,  consist- 
ent, and  satisfactory  argument.  The 
poet-philosopher  who  would  make  "the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason-"  must 
deal  more  or  less  in  sophistries.  He 
must  put  forth  pretensions  in  one 
place  that  he  fails  to  satisfy  in 
another.  He  must  sometimes  wear 
a  mask;  but  this  he  cannot  wear  al- 
ways. Finally,  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  this  is  poetry,  and  not 
prose.  He  must  not  expect  an  argu- 
ment that  will  follow  its  heads  like  a 
sermon.  To  one  who  bears  these 
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facts  in  mind,  we  do  not  know  why 
the  poein  should  not  be  tolerably  clear. 

We  shrink  from  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  poem.  It  seems  hard  to  disen- 
tangle the  thread  of  specious  logic 
from  the  shining  web  into  which  the 
genius  of  Browning  has  woven  it. 
Indeed,  the  clew  which  the  poet  him- 
self placed  so  carefully  on  every  page 
of  the  "  Sordello,"  and  its  failure  to 
guide  any  reader  who  would  not  have 
made  the  transit  in  tolerable  safety 
without  it,  may  serve  to  show  the 
uselessness  of  any  such  attempt. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  of  some 
service  or  interest  to  indicate,  in  the 
most  general  way,  the  nature  of  the 
defence  which  the  philosophic  Don 
Juan  sets  up  for  himself. 

This  may  be  divided  generally  in- 
to three  points:  the  first  is  his  justi- 
fication of  the  object  which  at  present 
attracts  him,  —  namely,  Fifine,  the 
ballet-dancer  of  the  rustic  stage  ;  the 
second  is  his  defence  of  the  free  range 
of  his  affections  in  general,  while  he* 
yet  remains  in  his  heart  true  to 
Elvire;  and  the  third  presents  his 
general  view  of  society  and  of  life. 
Of  course,  as  was  intimated  above, 
such  a  distinction  as  that  here  made 
is  artificial.  In  the  poem,  the  ele- 
ments are  to  a  certain  extent  min- 
gled, and  other  material  gathers 
about  them. 

In  his  ennoblement  of  Fifine,  Don 
Juan  elevates  all  things.  He  ex- 
claims, — 

"  No  creature's  made  so  mean, 
But  that,  some  way,  it  boasts,  could  we  inves- 
tigate, 

•    Its  supreme  worth ;    fulfils,  by  ordinance  of 
fate, 

Its  momentary  task ;  gets  glory  all  its  own  ; 
Tastes   triumph  in  the  world,  pre-eminent, 

alone. 

Where  is  the  single  grain  of  sand,  'mid  mil- 
lions heaped 

Confusedly  on  the  beach,  but,  did  we   know, 
has  leaped, 


Or  will  leap  would  we  wait,  i'  the  century, 
some  once, 

To  the  very  throne  of  things  ?  —  earth's  bright- 
est for  the  nonce, 

When  sunshine  shall  impinge  on  just  that 
grain's  facette 

Which  fronts  him  fullest,  first,  returns  his 
ray  with  jet 

Of  promptest  praise,  thanks  God  best  in 
creation's  name."  —  P.  30. 

And  then  he  makes  us  mark 
"  What  happy  angle  makes  Fifine  reverberate 
Sunshine,  —  least  sand-grain,  she,  of  shadiest 
social  state."  —  P.  30. 

We  easily  recognize  here  the  tempt- 
ing fallacy  which  we  meet  so  often 
in  the  literature  of  the  present,  by 
which  the  perfectibility  of  all  men  is 
represented  as  their  present  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  good  in 
all  becomes  the  fancy  that  all  are  alike 
good.  The  same  thought  is  elabo- 
rated very  magnificently  in  the  con- 
ception that  every  spirit  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  which  manifests  itself  only 
very  imperfectly  in  the  body  which 
is  its  external  form.  Love,  only, 
guesses  out  this  half-revealed  whole, 
and  finds  in  the  imperfect  work  the 
hidden  thought  of  the  Creator.  Fi- 
fine's  special  glory  is  her  truthfulness. 
In  the  world,  everybody  is  an  actor  : 
the  professed  actor  alone  is  real;  for 
he  alone  claims  to  be  an  actor.  He, 
among  all  men,  is  willing  to  pass  sim- 
ply for  what  he  is. 

From  what  was  intimated  above  of 
the  office  of  love  in  deciphering  the 
beauty  of  creation  comes  naturally 
Don  Juan's  defence  of  his  many-sided 
interest  in  human  nature.  In  his 
world  of  unrealities,  he  loves  to  gain 
the  feeling  of  reality  by  bringing 
himself  into  an  inner  relation  with 
the  world  by  thus  obtaining  the  mas- 
tery of  it. 

But  why,  in  this  world  of  shades, 
asks  Elvire,- must  the  one  who  thus, 
meeting  and  greeting  the  wanderer, 
makes  him  feel  his  reality,  be  always 
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a  woman  ?  Here  Don  Juan  enters 
into  a  detailed  and  striking  analysis 
of  the  different  mental  characteristics 
of  men  and  women.  To  rule  men, 
one  must  stoop  to  their  level,  —  must 
in  some  way  adapt  one's  self  to  them  ; 
while  one  wins  the  heart  of  a  woman 
best  by  self-assertion :  — 

"  Women  grow  you,  while  men  depend  on  you 
at  best. 

Some,  —  much,  —  nay,  all,  perhaps,  the  out- 
ward man's  your  work ; 

But  inside  man  ?  —  find  him,  wherever  he 
may  lurk, 

And  where's  a  touch  of  you  in  his  true  self  ? " 

P.  82. 

After  this  defence  of  his  own  habits, 
which  we  will  not  follow  more  com- 
pletely, Don  Juan  gives  his  general 
view  of  life,  —  the  view  which  is  the 
logical  basis  of  all  that  had  preceded. 
This  is  a  detailed  and  strongly  illus- 
trated representation  of  mere  mate- 
rialism and  sensualism  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  society  and  of  life. 
This  view  is  more  likely  to  be  true 
than  any  other,  since  men  embrace  it 
without  any  selfish  reason. 

"  There's  something  in  the  fact  that  such  con- 
clusion suits 

No  wise  the  pride  of  man,  nor  yet  chimes  in 
with  attributes 

Conspicuous  in  the  lord  of  nature.  He  re- 
ceives, 

And  not  demands,  —  not  first  likes  faith,  and 
then  believes."  —  P.  152. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  incidentally 

stated :  — 

"  We  must  nor  fret 

Nor  fume  on  altitudes  of  self-sufficiency, 
But    bid  a    frank    farewell    to   what  —  we 

think  —  should  be, 
And,  with  as  good  a  grace,  welcome  what 

is  —  we  find."  —  P.  127. 

At  the  close  of  the  poem,  the  mask, 
held  up  more  or  less  carefully  thus 
far,  is  thrown  aside.  This  is  done  a 
little  abruptly  for  dramatic  perfection ; 
but  perhaps  this  is  excusable  when 


we  consider  the  difficulty  of  doing  it 
at  all,  Don  Juan  himself  remaining 
the  speaker. 

The  arguments  of  Don  Juan  have 
no  refutation  except  the  result  to 
which  they  lead,  and,  we  might  al- 
most say,  the  presence  of  Elvire. 
She  takes  little  part  in  the  discussion  : 
only  an  occasional  word  or  look  or 
motion  from  her  mirrors  itself  in  the 
speech  of  Don  Juan.  Now  it  is 
merely  a  silent  protest  against  some 
sentiment  that  she  feels  to  be  base  :  — 

"  Pale  fingers  press  my  arm,  and  sad  eyes 

probe  my  heart. 
Why  is  the  wife  in  trouble  ?  "  —  P.  16. 

When,  seeing  he  has  gone  too  far, 
he  adjusts  his  disguise  more  carefully, 
and  soothes  her  with  tender  words,  the 
result  is  also  manifested  :  — 

"  I  thank  the  smile  at  last 
Which  thins  away  the  tear.     Our  sky  was 

overcast, 
And  something  fell ;   but  day  clears  up  :  if 

there  chanced  rain, 
The  landscape  glistens  more."  —  P.  28. 

It  is  wonderful,  however,  with 
what  power  the  pure,  womanly  pres- 
ence of  Elvire  makes  itself  felt 
through  these  few  simple  touches ; 
and  the  very  presence  of  such  an  un- 
selfish, pure  spirit  more  than  refutes 
all  the  sophistries  which  strive  to  be- 
wilder and  mislead  it.  This  striking 
effect,  so  simply  produced,  looked  at 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  re- 
minds us  of  the  way  in  which,  in  "The 
iSTewcomes "  of  Thackeray,  we  are 
made  conscious  of  the  womanly  tact 
and  sympathy  of  Laura ;  so  that, 
though  she  is  rarely  and  briefly 
spoken  of,  no  character  in  the  book 
impresses  us  more  distinctly. 

In  the  few  hints  which  we  have 
just  given  of  the  moral  and  meta- 
physical aspect  of  the  poem,  we  have 
not  taken  in  view  its  artistic  merits. 
It  is  truly  a  poem :  its  beauties,  how- 
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ever,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with 
its  general  course,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  detach  them.  We  may,  however, 
quote  one  or  two  lines  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Fifine :  — 

"  Though  mischievous  and  mean, 
Yet  free  and  flower-like  too,  with  loveliness 

for  law, 
And  self-sustainment  made  morality." — P.  18. 

And  again :  — 

"  "While  either  ear  is  cut 
Thin  as  a  dusk-leaved  rose  carved   from  a 
cocoa-nut."  —  P.  17. 

• 

We  will  quote,  also,  the  following 
very  striking  description  of  the  entry 
of  the  caravan  into  the  village  :  — 

"  But  whoso  went  his  rounds  when  flew  bat, 
flitted  midge, 

Might  hear  across  the  dusk  —  where  both 
roads  join  the  bridge, 

Hard  by  the  little  port  —  creak  a  slow  caravan, 

A  chimneyed  house  on  wheels ;  so  shyly- 
sheathed,  began 

To  broaden  out  the  bud,  which,  bursting  un- 
aware, 

Now  takes  away  our  breath,  queen-tulip  of 
the  fair  !  "  —  P.  9. 

The  whole  description  of  the  fair, 
and  the  free  life  of  the  strolling  com- 
pany, has  a  charm  which  all  readers 
must  feel. 

We  hardly  need  speak  of  the  occa- 
sional harshness  of  diction  which  some- 
times characterizes  the  poem.  It  is  a 
fault  which  the  habitual  reader  of 
Browning  has  learned  to  expect  in 
his  poems,  and,  we  may  add  also,  has 
learned  to  pardon,  it  is  so  associated 
with  his  rugged  strength. 

In  the  "  Prologue  "  of  the  poem,  the 
figure  of  the  swimmer  is  used  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  sense,  while  in  the 
body  of  the  poem  Don  Juan  uses 
the  same  figure  in  a  sense  entirely 
opposite.  In  the  former,  the  swimmer 
in  the  sea  with  a  butterfly  hovering 
over  him,  is,  with  wonderful  beauty, 
made  the  symbol  of  one  who  leaves 
the  solid  ground  of  fact  to  float  in  the 
sea  of'poet-ry,  and  some  ethereal  spirit 


who  might  from  above  watch  his  at- 
tempt to  imitate  or  anticipate  its 
freedom.  On  the  lips  of  Don  Juan 
the  figure  is  made  the  illustration  of 
a  gross  indiiferentism.  If  the  swim- 
mer strive  to  reach  upward,  he  sinks ; 
if  he  strives  to  reach  downward,  he 
mounts :  and  this  is  made  to  express 
the  relation  of  man  in  the  world  to  the 
higher  and  lower  life.  Of  course, 
the  superficial  reader  is  apt  to  con- 
found these  two  uses  of  the  figure, 
and  become  confused.  Indeed,  this 
"  trap  for  the  unwary  "  seems  to  have 
been  left  a  little  carelessly;  though 
we  can  really  spare  neither  of  the 
illustrations. 

In  the  "  Epilogue  "  we  find  a  possi- 
bility of  confusion  somewhat  similar. 
"The  Householder"  is  its  title;  and, 
just  at  the  close  of  "  Fifine,"  Don 
Juan  had  described  what  a  good 
householder  he  was  going  to  be.  This, 
however,  was  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  go  forth  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment with  Fifine.  The  "Epi- 
logue "  represents  the  spirit  of  a  wife 
returning  for  her  husband.  The 
poem  unites  such  lightness  and 
quaintness  with  such  depth  and  ten- 
derness, that  it  has  a  wonderful  charm. 
The  meeting  is  thus  described :  — 

"  When,  in  a  moment,  just  a  knock,  call,  cry, 
Half  a  pang,  and  all  a  rapture,  there  again 

were  we ! 

'  What,  and  is  it  really  you  again  ?  'quoth  I. 
'  I  again ;  what  else  did  you  expect  ? '  quoth 

She." 

The  description  given  of  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  waiter  upon  earth,  in 
which,  it  seems,  even  the  waiter  in 
heaven  had  somewhat  shared,  is  very 
striking :  — 

"  Ah,  but  if  you  knew  how  time  has  dragged, 
days,  nights ! 

All  the  neighbor-talk  with  man  and  maid,  — 
such  men ! 

All  the  fuss  and  trouble  of  street-sounds,  win- 
dow-sights ; 
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All  the  worry  of  flapping  door  and  echoing 

roof;  and,  then, 
All  the  fancies.   .   .   .   Who  were  they  had 

leave,  dared  try 
Darker  arts    that   almost  struck  despair  in 

me? 
'  If  you  knew  bat  how  I  dwelt  down  here  ! ' 

quoth  I. 
« And  was  I  so  better  off  up  there  ? '  quoth 

She." 

The  deep  meaning  of  the  whole,  the 
meaning  of  the  apparent  lightness,  as 
well  as  of  the  deep  earnestness,  of  it, 
comes  out  in  the  last  verse  :  — 

"  Help  and  get  it  over  !    Re-united  to  his  wife, 

(How  draw  up  the  paper  lets  the  parish-peo- 
ple know  ? ) 

Lies  M.  or  N.,  departed  from  this  life 

Day  the  this  or  that,  month  and  year  the  so  and 
so. 

What  i'  the  way  of  final  nourish?  Prose, 
verse  ?  Try ! 

Affliction  sore  long  time  he  bore,  or  what  is  it 
to  be? 

Till  God  did  please  to  grant  him  ease.  Do 
end ! '  qwoth  I. 

'  I  end  with  —  Love  is  all,  and  Death  is 
nought,'  quoth  She." 

The  connection  of  this  Epilogue 
with  the  main  poem  is  not  very  ob- 
vious. We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  lies  in  the  phrases  "  all  the  fancies/7 
and  "  darker  arts  that  almost  struck 
despair  in  me,"  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  These  might  well  represent 
the  dark  views  of  life,  the  sophistries, 
•the  whole  spirit,  represented  by  Don 
Juan  in  the  poem,  — fancies  by  which 
the  poet  may  have  been  haunted  till 
he  met  and  conquered  them.  Thus, 
while  the  "Prologue"  represents  the 
relation  of  poetry  in  general  to  life, 
the  "  Epilogue  "  may  have  relation  to 
this  special  poem. 

However  the  explanation  just  given 
may  be,  the  significance  of  this  little 
poem,  so  strange,  yet  so  fascinating, 
is  clear  enough.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  very  rarely  that  the  poet  speaks 
in  his  own  person;  yet  the  mental 
and  spiritual  history  of  few  writers 


can  be  so  easily  traced  through  their 
works.  "Without  dwelling  upon  this, 
it  is  interesting  to  bring  together  the 
very  few  cases  in  which  the  poet 
seems  to  speak  with  any  personal  ref- 
erence. First,  there  is  the  famous 
and  beautiful  "  One  Word  More :  to  E. 
B.  B."  Then,  in  that  which  seems 
to  us  in  some  respects  the  deepest 
and  richest  of  his  volumes,  —  the 
"Dramatis  Personae,"  in  the  won- 
derful poem  called  "  Prospice,"  —  the 
'personal  element  is  hardly  mistaka- 
ble,  especially  in  its  close  :  — 

"  0  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee 

again ; 
And  with  God  be  the  rest." 

In  the  last  verse  of  the  "  Prologue  " 
to  "  Fifine,"  the  sudden  introduction 
of  the  feminine  pronoun  is  not  with- 
out its  suggestion,  — 

"  Does  she  look,  pity,  wonder, 
At  one  who  mimics  flight  ?  " 

while  the  "  Epilogue  "  above  referred 
to,  in  spite  of  its  odd  garb,  has  a 
meaning  of  its  own.  It  tells  its  sto- 
ry of  loneliness  and  waiting.  All 
these  examples  that  we  have  brought 
together — and  we  believe  that  they 
are  all  which  absolutely  belong  in 
the  list  —  utter  the  same  story,  now  in 
joy,  and  now  in  sorrow  ;  and  together 
show  that  the  poet  has  one  of  the 
tenderest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est, natures. 

We  will  simply  remark  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  volume  also  contains  a 
long  poem  called  "  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,"  which  is  an  imaginary 
defence  of  himself  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
placed,  doubtless  not  without  a  sense 
of  the  implied  satire,  as  a  companion- 
piece  to  the  other ;  and  a  short  poem, 
"Herv4  Kiel,"  which  has  won  the 
hearts  of  all  readers. 

It  is  singular  how  frequently  peo- 
ple, in  speaking  of  Browning,  say 
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that  they  like  poetry  which  is  clear  at 
first  sight.  Poetry  is  nothing  that 
should  have  to  be  studied  over ;  yet 
we  do  not  find  that  lovers  of  music 
make  a  like  claim.  They  do  not  pre- 
fer a  waltz,  that  sings  itself  at  once 
through  the  ear,  to  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  that  must  be  listened  to 
again  and  again  before  it  is  compre- 
hended. 

In  the  present  case,  the  style  is, 
perhaps,  more  rugged  than  usual ; 
while  the  difficulty  .is  increased  by 
one  or  two  circumstances  which  we 
will  not  now  stop  to  name. 

C.  C.  EVERETT. 


ALLEN  AND  GREENOUGH'S  LATIN 
GRAMMAR.^ 

WE  had  hoped  to  call  attention,  in 
this  number  of  "OLD  AND  NEW,"  to 
the  merits  in  plan  and  execution  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  books  to  which 
this  little  grammar  belongs.  We  are 
obliged  to  defer  our  longer  criticism  ; 
but  we  must  not  delay  speaking  of  the 
conciseness  and  clearness  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  its  admirable  fitness  for  the 
use  of  learners.  We  look  to  see  it  im- 
mediately adopted  in  our  best  classical 
schools.  Too  much  is  now  known  of 
the  science  of  the  Latin  language  for 
intelligent  teachers  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  empirical  statements 
which  were  used  thirty  years  ago. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

THAT  CONVENTION;  OB,  FIVE 
DAYS  A  POLITICIAN.  By  F.  G. 
Welch  and  Others.  Profusely  illus- 
trated by  Frank  Beard.  F.  C.  Welch 
&Co. 

A  jolly  and  not  ill-natured  collec- 

1  A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
founded  on  Comparative  Grammar.  By  Joseph 
H.  Allen  and  James  B.  Greenough.  Boston : 
Giun  Brothers. 


tion  of  caricatures,  with  appropriate 
text. 

THE  UNITED-STATES  TARIFF  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  REVENUE-LAW  (ap- 
proved June  6,  1872)  ;  together  with 
the  Acts  of  which  it  is  amend- 
atory, Alphabetical  Table  of  the 
Tariff,  Table  of  Internal  Taxes,  In- 
dex and  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace 
E.  Dresser.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Convenient  reference-matter,  com- 
petently arranged  by  an  experienced 
hand. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  ARMY  IN 
GERMANY  AND  FRANCE,  WITH  A 
DIARY  OF  SIEGE-LIFE  AT  VER- 
SAILLES. By  Brevet  Major-General 
W.  B.  Hazen,  U.S.A.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

An  unusually  sensible,  fresh,  and 
instructive  repository  of  information 
about  the  civil,  and  particularly  the 
military,  organization  of  the  German 
and  French  nations,  with  applications 
to  our  own  case. 

AUTUMNAL  CATARRH  ;  OR,  HAY- 
FEVER.  By  Morrill  Wyman,  M.D. 
Hurd  &  Hough  ton. 

The  only  account  given,  with  any 
fulness  of  research  or  discussion,  of 
this  curious  and  disagreeable  com- 
plaint, which  is  every  year  exciting 
more  attention,  or  else  extending  its 
snuffling  and  watery  diocese.  We 
fear  that  the  number  troubled  by  it  is 
great  enough  to  dispose  of  a  large 
edition,  —  not  that  we  wish  evil  to 
either  author  or  publisher ! 

MIDDLEMARCH.  By  George  Eliot 
(Mrs.  Lewes).  Vol.  I.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  first  part  only.  For  those  who 
can  endure  first  parts  only,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  this  is  a  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  "Adam  Bede  "  and  «  Eo- 
mola." 

THE  KOMANCE  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.  Early  Annals.  By  M. 
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Schele  de  Vere.  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons. 

Sprightly,  popular  narratives  of  a 
few  out  of  the  many  romantic  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  discovery  and 
early  settlement  of  America. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ELOCUTION  ; 
with  Exercises  and  Selections.  By 
S.  S.  Hamill,  A.M.  New  York  :  Nel- 
son &  Phillips. 

Professor  Hamill,  now  occupying 
the  chair  of  English  Literature  and 
Elocution  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  111.,  is  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  has  embodied  in  this 
volume  the  best  results  of  his  labors. 

LIVES  OF  GRANT  AND  WILSON. 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  campaign  biography,  and 
is  good  enough  for  that  purpose. 

THE  ISSUES  OF  AMERICAN  POLI- 
TICS. A  Discussion  of  the  Principal 
Questions  incident  to  the  Governmen- 
tal Polity  of  the  United  States.  By 
Orrin  Skinner,  of  the  New- York  bar. 
J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Intended  to  promote  Mr.  Greeley's 
election. 

EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE.  By  H.  C. 
Chapman,  M.D.  J.B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

A  -Darwinian  book,  plentifully  il- 
lustrated, and  developing  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  not  one  from 
the  other,  but  both  from  an  "  animal- 
plant  "  kingdom,  which  was  previous 
to  either.  It  traces  man's  distribu- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  now 
submerged,  Atlantis-like  "Lernuria," 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  off 
the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  faithful, 
learned,  and  interesting. 

A  SMALLER  SCHOOL-HISTORY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  David 
B.  Scott.  Maps  and  Engravings. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  condensed  class-book  of  only  235 


pages,  printed  in  fair  and  legible  type, 
and  with  convenient  "  full-faced " 
topic-entries  heading  each  paragraph, 
and  questions  at  foot  of  page. 

SMALL-POX:  the  Predisposing  Con- 
ditions and  their  Preventives,  with  a 
Scientific  Exposition  of  Vaccination. 
By  Dr.  Carl  Both.  Second  Edition. 
Boston  :  A.  Moore. 

An  essay  of  82  pages.  It  argues 
that  a  better  security  against  small- 
pox than  vaccination  is  required,  and 
that  this  will  be  found  in  the  use  of 
a  proper  portion  of  common  salt  with 
one's  food.  Thus  the  reason  why 
there  is  so  little  small-pox  in  Boston^ 
for  instance,  is  because  "  in  no  city  in 
the  world  is  there  so  much  salt  used 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants." 

Experiment  will  prove  it.  Mean- 
while, our  recommendation  is  to  both 
(no  pun)  eat  salt  and  be  vaccinated. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  TRADE.  Ob- 
servations on  Eight  Hours  and  High- 
er Prices,  suggested  by  Recent  Con- 
ferences between  the  New-York  Ty- 
pographical Union  and  the  Employ- 
ing Book  and  Job  Printers  of  that 
City.  By  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  New 
York:  F.  Hart  &  Co. 

An  authentic,  significant,  and 
valuable  discussion  of  facts  by  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  The' 
pamphlet  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  reasonings  ex- 
pressed in  our  "Examiner"  for  Sep- 
tember; covering  indeed,  in  part,  the 
same  ground,  but  giving  a  great  deal 
of  careful  detail. 

"OuR  POLITICS."  An  Address 
before  the  House  of  Convocation  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  By  Stew- 
art L.  Woodford,  LL.D.  Hartford. 

A  terse  and  clear  and  forcible  pres- 
entation of  the  duty  of  educated  men 
in  voting  and  office-bearing,  —  very 
truthful  and  seasonable. 


ftecorb  of 


THE  Indian  policy  of  this  country,  humanely  planned  though  it 
was,  was  all  wrong  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Many  of  the  evils 
of  the  original  error,  which  was  an  error  of  principle,  linger  to  this 
time. 

Recognizing  the  Indians  as  its  wards,  for  whom  it  was  bound  to 
care,  the  government  dealt  with  them  as  its  equals,  with  whom  it 
was  to  negotiate.  It  came  to  grief,  precisely  as  any  father  or  mother 
comes  to  grief,  who,  with  like  duality  of  notion,  negotiates  with 
ignorant  children. 

Then,  while  every  one  knew  that  the  nomad  condition  of  these 
Indians  was  barbarism,  and  that  no  nation  or  people  ever  was  civil- 
ized till  it  came  to  the  notion  of  personal  property,  still,  till  lately, 
it  has  never  encouraged  the  idea  of  separate  property,  but  always 
dealt  with  the  tribes  as  tribes.  It  has  paid  its  tributes,  which  it 
called  presents,  to  the  chiefs,  who  worked  with  them  their  own  sweet 
will.  In  this  way  the  government  of  the  United  States  has,  since  the 
time  of  Washington,  given  away  millions,  probably  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, of  treasure  to  the  Indians,  in  the  hope  of  civilizing  them,  —  at 
least,  in  the  wish  to  be  kind  to  them;  and  this  treasure  has  been 
sp'ent  on  principles  so  false,  that  the  Indians  would  have  been  happier 
and  better  this  day  had  the  generous  appropriations  for  their  benefit 
been  annually  carried  down  the  Potomac  in  a  grand  ceremonial,  and 
poured  into  the  sea. 

Somebody  asked  Mr.  Sumner  once,  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  why, 
with  purposes  as  lofty  as  the  government  had  then,  all  this  could  not 
be  changed. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "  have  we  not  every  thing  else  to  do?  and,  when 
we  attack  this,  every  thing  we  have  ever  done  must  be  undone." 

That  statement  was  prophetic,  and  indicates  the  true  policy. 

1.  In  the  true  policy,  the  government  will,  eventually,  no  more 
deal  with  the  Indians  as  tribes  than  does  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
deal  with  the  Macdonalds  or  the  Campbells  within  its  borders  as 
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being  members  of  the  proud  tribes  which  once  bore  those  honored 
names.  To  all  the  Indians  at  the  West  the  government  will  hold 
out  the  same  privileges  and  encouragements. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  these  privileges  and  encouragements  would 
first  look  to  lifting  them  from  the  hunter  condition  to  the  pastoral 
condition.     They  are  hunters :  our  efforts  should  be  to  make  them 
shepherds  and  herdsmen.     In  the  whole  history  of  civilization,  such 
has  been  the  first  step  upward. 

3.  So  far  as  the  government  can  persuade  individuals  among  them 
to  enter  upon   government  land,  and   make   their  own   established 
homes,  precisely  as  a  Norwegian,  a  Bohemian,  or  a  Hottentot,  may 
do,  if  he  only  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  the  government 
should  do  so  ;  and  any  individual  seeking  their  welfare  must  do  this 
when  he  can.     Land  is  your  true  civilizer. 

Gen.  Grant  is  the  first  president  who  has  attacked  this  terrible 
problem  with  any  personal  knowledge  of  its  difficulties,  or  with  any 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  true  principles  involved  in  its  solution. 
Thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  horde  of  hucksters  and  speculators  on 
the  frontier,  still  his  policy  has  attained  a  success  which  no  one  could 
have  dared  to  hope.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  not 
received  the  support  which  it  deserved  in  the  very  quarters  where 
one  would  have  said  there  would  have  been  most  eagerness  to  carry 
it  forward. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  all  appointments  to  office 
before  the  Civil-service  Reform,  the  President  proposed  to  representa- 
tives of  the  different  religious  bodies  that  each  one  of  them  should  take 
a,  district,  for  which  it  might  nominate  the  "  agent."  This  "  agent," 
thus  nominated,  was  then  appointed  by  the  government,  and  repre- 
sented it  before  the  Indians  in  that  district.  It  was  certainly  sup- 
posed by  the  country —  we  have  thought  that  the  President  supposed 
—  that  these  different  religious  bodies  would  take  the  same  pride  in 
their  respective  districts  as  the  Quakers  took  in  theirs.  We  supposed 
they  would  wish  to  try  their  hand  in  showing  how  their  system  of 
Christianity  would  work  in  giving  light  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness. 
We  certainly  did  not  suppose  that  these  rich  and  spirited  organiza- 
tions, each  of  them  professing  to  hold  the  purest  form  of  Christian- 
ity, meant  to  satisfy  themselves,  when  a  trust  so  noble  was  given 
them,  with  the  nomination  of  an  officer  whom  the  government  should 
pay.  With  the  whole  power  of  the  government  behind  them,  they 
have  whole  communities  of  semi-civilized  men  intrusted  to  them  ; 
and  they  were  told,  as  we  supposed,  to  go  in  and  win.  We  supposed 
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that  we  were  going  to  see  the  most  generous  rivalry  among  these 
churches  ;  and  that,  with  the  same  eagerness  which  informs  us  in  their 
newspapers  every  Saturday  that  each  sect  holds  the  pure  oil  and  the 
true  fire,  we  should  see  their  schools  extending  themselves  in  a  gen- 
erous rivalry ;  that  we  should  see  their  Oberlins,  and  their  Brain- 
erds,  and  their  Eliots,  building  up  a  new  civilization  ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  several  reports  of  these  bodies  would  make  a 
gratifying  exhibit  of  the  progress  which  had  been  attained  in  such 
noble  competition,  —  acting  at  last,  not  for  individual  profit,  but  in 
the  love  of  the  same  Father  and  the  same  Master. 

We  are  obliged  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  "  Friends,"  who  have  con- 
tinued the  work  they  had  in  charge  in  the  small  reservations  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  we  have  not  seen  that  any  of  the  religious 
bodies  has  done  any  thing  in  this  business  but  to  appoint  the  Indian 
"  agent,"  whom  the  government  should  pay.  We  know  that  this  is 
true  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  with  regard  to  whose  operations  we 
are  specially  informed.  No  allusions  to  its  Indian  agency  will  be 
found  in  the  last  report  of  its  missionary  body.  We  mentioned  in 
our  last  number  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  Arizona  are  eager  to 
have  schools  among  them,  and  that  there  is  but  one  in  the  whole 
Territory.  Surely  the  great  Reformed  Church,  to  whose  oversight, 
as  we  understand,  this  Territory  has  been  assigned,  does  not  mean 
to  be  perfecting  its  schools  and  missions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
leave  this  home-field  fallow.  Surely  it  is  time  for  the  great  mission- 
ary boards  to  understand  that  these  districts  ought  to  be  their  "  model 
farms ; "  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  skill  of  their  theologians  in 
hermeneutics  or  dogmatics,  the  church  and  the  world  may  be  apt  to 
judge  them  by  their  fruits  in  their  model  farming. 

In  one  of  the  crises  of  this  difficult  Indian  matter,  Gen.  Grant, 
who  is  still  soldier  enough  to  believe  in  men  as  well  as  in  policies, 
sent  out,  as  special  commissioner,  Gen.  Howard.  Perhaps  no  man 
would  have  commanded  so  completely  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

We  have  received  in  manuscript  the  official  reports  of  the  remark- 
able councils  which  this  high-minded  and  distinguished  officer  held 
with  the  Indians  of  Arizona ;  and  we  herewith  publish  a  full  digest 
of  them  and  their  interesting  results.  Gen.  Howard  is  (on  the  first 
of  October)  absent  in  New  Mexico  on  a  similar  service  in  a  similar 
crisis. 
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GEN.  HOWARD'S  TREATIES. 

[Later  information  than  that  used  in  the  following  article,  and  from  trustworthy  sources,  Is  to  the 
effect  that  no  Apaches  are  now  making  trouble  except  a  few  discontented  ones  under  Cochjse.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  see  how  the  influence  and  help  of  the  different  religious  bodies  has  been 
asked  for  the  Indians.  The  Friends  have  been  asked  to  nominate  agents  for  the  Northern  superin- 
tendency;  the  Baptists,  Friends,  and  Presbyterians,  for  the  Central;  the  Christians  and  Presbyterians 
for  the  New- Mexico;  the  Methodists  for  the  California;  the  Methodists  and  Catholics  for  the  Oregon; 
the  Christians,  Methodists,  and  Catholics,  for  the  Washington:  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterians  for 
the  Arizona,  —  Dr.  Bendell,  a  Jew,  being  superintendent;  and,  lastly,  the  Methodists  and  Catholics 
for  the  Montana  superintenclency.  All  religious  bodies  have  been  called  upon  to  make  such  nomina- 
tions ;  and,  if  any  have  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  because  they  were  not  interested.  The  Unitarians  appoint 
two  agents  in  Colorado.] 

THERE    is    no     subject,    perhaps,  Howard  brought  these  chiefs  to  agree 

which   arrests    the  attention    of   the  to   perpetual  peace  with    each    other 

general    reader  in  America  with  so  and  with  the  whites.    He  has  brought 

little   hold  as   the    condition   of  the  several  representative  men  from  these 

Western  Indians,  or  the  relations  of  warring  bands,  and  from  their  neigh- 

our  people  with  them.     One  account  bors,  to  visit  the  President  at  Wash- 

of  a  murder  committed  by  an  Indian,  ington. 

no  matter  where  the  scene    or  what  *   "  And  did  he  not  have  to  go  right 

the  provocation,  is  set  down  as  giving  back   again,"    asks    an     incredulous 

the  direct  contradiction  to  all  that  has  reader,  "  because  there  was  fighting 

been  said  of  treaties  of  peace,  or  of  again  ?  " 


the  good  intent  of  any  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  no  matter  how  distant  their 
homes. 

The  rumors  last  spring  of  wars  and 
massacres  in  Arizona  determined 
Gen.  Grant  to  send  Gen.  Howard,. 


He  had  to  go  back  to  New  Mex- 
ico, which  is  a  wholly  different 
country,  to  settle  a  wholly  different 
affair.  As  in  the  Arizona  case,  every 
conceivable  lie  has  been  circulated  by 
telegraph  about  his  failures  ;  but  his 


in  whose  sense  and  humanity  he  own  reports  will  show  whether  he  has 
had  the  same  confidence  which  the  failed  or  not.  Meanwhile  we  have 
country  has,  to  see  the  condition  of  obtained  from  Washington  copies  of 


affairs  for  himself;  to  bring  the 
different  tribes  to  peace  with  each 
other,  if  possible ;  and,  if  possible, 
to  establish  things  on  a  better  foot- 
ing for  the  future.  Gen.  Howard's 
entire  success  in  this  mission  is  one 
ot  the  noblest  triumphs  of  his  life.  At 
a  great  council  held  at  Camp  Grant, 
on  the  very  scene  of  one  of  these 


the  original  reports  of  the  caucus- 
councils  he  held  in  Arizona.  Once 
more  begging  the  reader  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi  to  understand  that 
Arizona  is  not  New  Mexico,  we  will 
attempt  to  give  him  some  account  of 
these  interesting  and  important  oc- 
casions. 

The  earliest  in  time    of  which  we 


terrible  massacres,  he  brought  to-  need  speak  is  an  informal  conference 
gether  the  heads  of  tribes  who  had  with  Santa,  an  Apache  chief,  whom 
never  known  each  other  but  as  ene-  we  shall  meet  again  at  the  Camp- 


Grant  Council.     In 
Santa   on  the    24th 


mies.      They   were    in     presence    of 

whites,  some  of  whom,  as  we  suspect, 

had  no   faith 

and  no  hope 

after    a    fair   talk    all    round,  Gen.     right  to  steal  horses  ? 


a  meeting  with 
of    April,    Gen. 


in    Indian  good   faith,    Howard  put  to  him  a  crucial  question, 
in    this  council.     But,         Gen,   Howard.  — Do   you    think   it  is 
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Santa.  —  It  is  right  when  there  are 
no  friends  anywhere.  It  seems  as  if  there 
was  a  difference.  God  puts  us  here,  and 
we  have  no  clothes,  and  but  little  food  ;  but 
you  come  here  with  plenty  of  clothes  and 
food  and  good  things. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  worked  the  ground  to  get  a  living,  and 
worked  hard;  and  so  do  most  all  the 
whites.  What  they  have,  they  have 
worked  hard  to  get ;  and  anybody  that 
will  work  can  have  good  things. 

Santa.  —  You  are  a  man  that  can 
read  and  write.  You  know  how  to  make 
and  do  things.  You  know  all  about  the 
world.  You  can  make  this  house  :  you 
can  do  many  things.  We  can't  tell 
you  all  at  once.  There  are  many 
things  we  want  you  to  know.  You  must 
stay  long  enough  to  know  about  us.  Now, 
there  are  the  Papagos :  we  have  been 
trying  to  make  a  peace  with  them.  I 
don't  talk  about  this  because  I  have  no 
way  to  go.  I  can  travel  up  the  hills,  or  I 
can  cross  rivers. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  If  your  children 
would  come  into  school,  they  would  know 
as  much  as  I.  The  old  men  could  not 
learn  much ;  but  the  children  can. 

Santa.  —  Our  great  Father  has  put  us 
here  ;  and  why  should  we  not  be  glad  to 
have  every  good  thing  he  has  to  give  us  ? 

Gen.  Howard.  —  That  is  right,  —  a 
good  answer.  One  thing  more.  We  all 
have  one  good,  great  Father,  who  made  us 
all. 

Santa.  —  I  know  very  well  that  is  so. 
We  have  one  father  and  mother ;  but  some- 
how we  are  not  brothers. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  But  I  mean  the 
great  Father,  God. 

Santa.  —  Yes. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  This  is  God's  book 
(Bible).  It  says,  "  Love  one  another." 

Santa.  —  That  is  what  we  want.  We 
want  to  do  right.  We  are  talking  now 
where  God  Almighty  hears  us.  We 
thank  you. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  Good  men  love  :  bad 
men  hate.  Do  you  know  what  a  thought 
is? 

Santa.  — It  is  what  I  see  in  the  heart ; 
and  sometimes  I  do  not  see  it  ri«;ht. 


Gen.  Howard.  —  God  is  like  a  thought. 
He  loves  everybody. 

Santa.  —  It  must  be  he  likes  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans  better  than  he  does 
us.  He  has  given  them  all  good  things, 
and  has  not  given  us  any  thing. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  He  has  sent  me  and 
your  agent  and  other  people  to  help  you. 

Hos-Yea  (Chief).  —  You  must  know 
from  all  the  books  that  the  Apaches  are  an 
old  race ;  they  have  lived  a  long  time : 
but  you  never  saw  in  your  books,  nor 
heard  anybody  say,  that  the  Apaches  had 
good  things.  They  have  always  been 
poor. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  These  hills  that  you 
run  over  are  full  of  gold  and  silver  right 
under  your  feet.  If  you  dig  it  out,  you 
can  buy  all  these  good  things.  You  can 
plant  these  fields,  and  get  corn,  barley, 
beans,  melons,  and  pumpkins. 

Hos-Yea. —  That  is  very  nice,  —  to 
plant  wheat  and  corn  ;  and,  if  we  had  been 
planting  long  ago,  we  should  have  had 
something  now. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  Would  you  like  to 
plant  now,  this  year  ? 

Hos-Yea.  —  We  could  plant ;  but  it  is 
getting  late  now. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  It  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  corn,  and  get  a  good  crop  this  year. 
If  I  and  my  children  were  poor  and  hun- 
gry, and  Santa  had  food,  would  he  bring 
it  to  me  ?  Would  he  come  to  Washing- 
ton, and  bring  it  to  me  ? 

Santa.  —  If  I  knew  you  the  same  as  I 
know  Hutton  and  Conception,  and  knew 
you  were  suffering,  I  would  take  you 
some  mesqual  or  mesquit,  if  I  had  any 
way  to  get  to  you.  I  have  been  all  my 
life  struggling,  —  a  wrestling  man.  Some- 
times I  have  planted.  Most  of  the  time  I 
have  been  on  the  mountains. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  If  Santa  should  meet 
me  alone  in  the  mountains,  would  he  not 
kill  me,  and  take  what  I  have  away  from 
me? 

Santa.  —  If  we  should  see  you  cross- 
ing these  mountains,  I  should  follow  you, 
and  see  if  you  were  on  good  business ;  and, 
if  not,  should  take  you.  What  about  the 
Americans  :  are  they  all  one  race  ?  —  all 
the  same  ? 
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Gen.  Howard.  —  No. 
Santa.  —  Well,  we  are  just  the  same  : 
we  are  not  all  alike.  We  can't  tell  what 
somebody  else  will  do.  In  times  past,  we 
were  bad  when  they  treated  us  bad :  now 
you  have  promised  us  many  things,  and 
we  are  getting  them  pretty  well.  We 
know  that  we  are  living  better  than  we 
did  in  the  mountains. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  Some  Americans 
think  that  this  world,  all  the  land,  was 
made  for  all  God's  children ;  not  for  one 
man,  or  any  tribe  of  men,  but  for  all  alike. 
Santa.  —  Undoubtedly  there  must  be 
many  other  people  that  we  have  never 
heard  of;  and  it  must  be  that  the  good 
Father  has  sent  you.  The  world  is  get- 
ting smoother:  the  arroyos  and  canons 
are  smoothing  down,  and  the  thorns  are 
getting  pulled  up. 

On  the  llth  of  May  a  formal  coun- 
cil was  held  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Pimo  and  Maricopa  Indians, 
who,  as  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
people  of  agricultural  habit.  They 
have  a  real  grievance,  and  one  diffi- 
cult to  adjust.  Their  fields  depend 
entirely  on  irrigation  by  the  Gila 
River;  and,  in  old  times,  its  waters 
seldqm  failed  them.  But  now  that 
settlers  have  come  in  upon  them,  on 
the  same  river,  tapping  its  waters  for 
their  own  irrigation,  the  poor  Pimos 
and  Maricopas  lose  their  water  and 
their  crops.  Antonio  Azul,  their  head 
chief,  stated  this  admirably  well ; 
and  he  and  twelve  other  chiefs  cor- 
dially promised  to  go  and  look  at 
some  lands  on  the  Indian  reservation, 
to  which  Gen.  Howard  hoped  to  re- 
move them. 

Next  in  order  of  time  came  the 
great  council  at  Camp  Grant,  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  It  was  very  largely 
attended,  all  the  white  officials  being 
present,  with  a  number  of  citizens  of 
Tucson,  including  both  Mexicans  and 
Americans.  The  Mexicans  brought 
with  them  six  captive  Apache  chil- 
dren, four  girls  and  two  boys,  who 


had  been  taken  at  what  is  known 
as  the  Camp-Grant  Massacre,  April 
30,  1871 ;  the  Indians,  a  delegation 
of  Papago  Indians,  including  four 
chiefs,  and  forty-two  Pimos,  includ- 
ing thirteen  chiefs ;  while  a  thousand 
Apaches  were  present  in  person. 
This  council  proved  to  be  a  real  Peace 
Jubilee,  though  the  performers  had 
but  little  music  in  them,  and  the  con- 
ductor was  a  simple,  brave  gentleman, 
whom  the  world  knows  better  as  a 
soldier  than  a  peacemaker. 

Gen.  Howard  opened  the  council 
with  prayer  and  a  short  address. 
After  a  little  exchange  of  courtesies, 
Santa,  the  oldest  Apache  captain,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  said,  — 

"  I  am  here  with  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the 
great  captain"  (Gen.  Howard). 

Taking  a  stone,  and  putting  it  down  be- 
fore Gen.  Howard  :  "  I  don't  know  how  to 
read  and  write.  That  stone  is  my  paper. 
I  want  to  make  a  peace  that  will  last  as 
long  as  that  stone.  I  have  the  paper  and 
pen  of  my  father,  and  I  want  peace  as 
long  as  you  want  peace.  God  put  this 
thought  into  my  head,  —  to  make  a  peace 
as  lasting  as  a  rock.  Maybe  God  gave  you 
every  thing,  and  put  it  into  our  heads  to 
steal  from  you.  Perhaps  God  made  the 
Indians  do  as  they  have  done.  But  it 
is  all  past.  We  won't  do  so  any  more. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  put  the 
stone  there.  As  long  as  the  stone  lasts,  we 
won't  steal  any  more. 

"  Our  friends  have  come,  the  Papagos 
and  the  Pimos,  the  Americans  and  the 
Mexicans ;  and  they  will  surely  talk  to 
us. 

"  Before  the  peace,  the  Papagos  and  the 
Pimos  stole  from  us,  and  we  stole  from 
them  :  now  we  will  do  so  no  more.  We 
hunt  rabbits,  ground-squirrels,  and  deer,  as 
the  Papagos  do  :  both  have  bows  and  ar- 
rows, equally  armed.  Perhaps  'we  can 
hunt  together  without  fear  now  that  the 
great  Father  has  made  peace." 

Each  of  the  head  chiefs  agreed  in 
turn  to  the  peace.  The  speech  of 
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Es-kim-en-zin,  head  chief  of  the 
Apaches,  besides  being  manly  and  gen- 
erous, is  a  model  of  fine,  concise  Eng- 
lish, when  translated. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  "  all  the 
captains  and  these  people  have  come.  Just 
as  long  as  that  stone  remains,  the  peace 
shall  be  kept,  and  they  shall  hear  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Gen.  Howard  keeps 
his  watch,  by  which  he  guides  his  ac- 
tions ;  and  the  hands  tell  him  what  time  it 
is  :  the  sun  is  Es-kim-en-zin's  watch ;  and, 
while  the  peace  lasts,  the  hands  of  Es-kirn- 
en-zin's  watch  shall  never  go  backward ; 
they  shall  always  be  the  same.  In  the' 
first  place,  there  were  two  nations.  Two 
of  them  had  possession  of  two  small  hills. 
They  had  fire-arms.  The  Papagos  and 
Apaches  were  one,  and  had  arrows ;  were 
originally  friends.  Then  they  were  hos- 
tile :  now  the  time  has  come  when  they 
shall  be  friends.  Formerly  they  had  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains for  fear  :  now  they  have  made 
peace ;  they  can  come  out  into  the  plains, 
and  sit  down  in  the  shade,  without  fear. 
In  former  years,  before  the  Americans 
had  possession  of  the  country,  the  Mexi- 
cans made  few  campaigns  against  us. 
Then  we  had  no  roads  and  grounds  in  the 
open  valleys  :  now  we  are  thankful  to 
Gen.  Howard  that  we  can  again  take  our 
roads ;  and  we  are  thankful  that  being  at 
peace  with  ;ill  made  it  possible  to  do  so. 
Formerly  the  Mexicans  and  Papagos  made 
campaigns  against  us,  and  we  made  cam- 
paigns against  the  Mexicans  and  Papagos : 
now  we  have  placed  that  stone  there  ;  and, 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  there  shall  no  more 
campaigns  be  made  on  my  part.  I  have 
placed  that  stone  there  in  the  presence  of 
you,  Gen.  Howard,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  chiefs  and  all  these  people,  as  a 
svmbol  that  a  new  world  is  to  open  to  all 
of  us.  The  other  day,  when  you  (Gen. 
Howard)  asked  if  I  wanted  to  see  all 
these  people,  you  made  a  promise  that  you 
would  bring  them  ;  and  you  have  kept 
your  promise." 

To  this,  Antonio,  chief  of  the  Pimos, 
replied,  — 

"  I  believe  what  Es-kim-en-zin  says,  — 


that  we  were  once  the  same  people  ;  that 
we  had  differences ;  that  we  are  now 
friends.  We  understand  and  obey  the 
laws  of  our  country,  the  president,  and 
generals ;  and  if  you  will  make  peace,  and 
keep  it,  it  won't  be  long  before  you  will 
understand  how  to  do  the  same.  Tell 
Es-kim-en-zin  I  am  glad  to  have  made 
peace  with  him.  Tell  him,  as  the  captain 
of  his  people,  to  tell  them  to  obey  the 
orders  that  Gen.  Howard  may  give  them. 
That  is  the  best  instruction  that  he  can 
give  his  people." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "  An- 
tonio then  arose,  and  crossed  over  to 
Es-kim-en-zin,  who  rose  to  meet  him. 
They  shake  hands,  and  then  embrace 
each  other.  Then  follow  the  chiefs 
of  the  Pimos  in  like  manner,  shaking 
hands,  and  embracing  Es-kim-en-zin, 
together  \Vith  the  chiefs  of  Apaches  ; 
the  other  Indians,  and  all  the  people, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  displaying 
other  signs  of  great  pleasure.  Not  a 
few  shed  tears." 

"  Now,"  said  Gen.  Howard,  "  who 
will  speak  for  the  Papagos  ?  " 

Francisco,  a  Papago  chief,  an- 
swered, — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  all  that  has  been  said,  and  am 
satisfied.  That  stone  has  been  placed 
there  as  a  sign  of  peace  ;  and  I  want  to  see 
it  verified.  If  you  Apaches  will  comply 
with  your  promises,  I  will  never  tread 
your  soil  again  with  evil  intentions.  If  I 
have  done  so  in  the  past,  it  was  because 
I  was  provoked  with  your  robbing.  I 
obey  the  orders  of  my  superiors :  if  you 
will  do  the  same,  and  comply  with  your 
promises,  we  will  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  bury  every  thing  —  all  our  past  dif- 
ferences —  in  it,  and  be  as  if  no  differences 
had  occurred  between  us.  I  have  now 
said  all  I  have  to  say.  We  are  friends. 
If  you  want  to  come  to  Tucson,  do  so ; 
and  you  can  traffic  with  us  and  visit  us 
without  fear." 

Gen.  Howard's  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day's  proceedings,  giv- 
ing his  decision  in  regard  to  some 
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captive  children  taken  from  the 
Apaches,  and  retained  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, deserves  to  be  given  in  full. 

He  said,  — 

"  I  have  now  listened  patiently,  and  am 
prepared  to  make  my  decision  ;  but  I  wish 
to  say,  first,  that  I  think  that  Mr.  McCaf- 
frey, the  district-attorney,  must  have  mis- 
understood me.  Certainly  I  meant  to 
say  that  I  believed  an  arrangement  could 
easily  be  made  with  the  Indians,  so  that  the 
good  people  who  had  the  orphans  might 
take  them  back  to  Tucson.  Yesterday 
evening,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  McCaf- 
frey, I  said  that  the  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  pledged  by  Mr.  Colyer 
and  myself  that  the  children  should  be 
returned.  I  also  read  to  the  citizens  the 
proceedings  of  a  former  interview  with 
these  Apaches,  in  which  I  distinctly  made 
the  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  re- 
turn them.  Near  the  close  of  yesterday's 
proceedings,  I  substantially  decided  that 
the  children  should  go  back  to  their  peo- 
ple ;  of  course,  being  willing  that  any 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
Apaches  through  their  chiefs  for  the  re- 
tention by  the  Mexicans  of  those  who 
were  really  orphans.  I  reiterate  the  same, 
in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  a  great 
government. 

"When  I  said  to  the  district- attorney 
that  Mr.  Colyer  had  made  this  promise,  he 
replied,  that  when  an  agent  exceeded  his 
instructions  by  a  promise,  that  promise 
was  not  binding;  also  intimating  that 
I  had  exceeded  mine.  I  now  answer,  that 
Mr.  Colyer's  promise  in  this  thing  was 
confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  President.  Again  I  am  fully  em- 
powered, and  make  the  same  promise. 
Please  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  be- 
haved kindly  towards  the  citizens  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Territory ;  and, 
almost  without  exception,  you  have  treated 
me  with  kindness  in  return.  You  have 
given  me  your  hospitality,  and  expressed 
-yourselves  frankly  and  pleasantly  even 
when  we  differed  in  opinion.  But  you 
must  not  think  me  so  blind  as  not  to 
know  that  there  are  some  bad  men  who 
have  been  endeavoring  to  head  me  off  in 


this  effort  for  peace,  — to  destroy  our  mu- 
tual confidence.  For  example,  one  said, 
in  the  circle  behind  me,  when  invited  to 
retire,  'No:  I'm  going  to  see  this  thing 
through;  I'm  going  to  watch  this  ring.' 
An  effort  was  made  to  show  that  Es-kirn- 
en-zin  was  not  empowered  to  talk,  —  not 
a  true  man  ;  did  not  mean  peace  ;  that 
much  that  was  said  was  misinterpreted  to 
me. 

"  Now,  let  us  not  allow  a  few,  a  very  few, 
bad  men  to  defeat  this  peace,  and  open  up 
all  your  roads  and  farms  and  people  to 
raids,  to  murder,  and  bloodshed."  Turn- 
ing to  Es-kim-en-zin  :  "  I  know  that  some 
of  you  do  not  believe  in  this  man.  Many 
of  you  have  not  the  confidence  in  him 
that  I  have.  You  say  you  have  been  in 
the  Territory  longer  than  I  have,  and  know 
the  Indian  better  than  I  can.  This  is 
true ;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  do  repose  confidence  in 
him.  He  has  kept  his  word  with  me,  and, 
by  universal  testimony,  with  the  officers  at 
the  post."  Taking  Es-kim-en-zin  by  the 
hand,  and  standing  :  "  I  say  to  you  that  I 
put  my  life  against  his  life.  I  am  willing 
to  go  through  any  of  your  canons  with 
him,  and  such  guides  as  he  may  select,  — 
through  any  part  of  this  Territory.  He 
has  promised  peace.  He  has  promised  to 
help  look  up  the  murderers  and  thieves  ; 
and  I  believe  he  will  do  it.  Should  he 
prove  utterly  false  and  deceptive,  let  me 
know  it,  and  I  am  at  your  service. 

"  An  appeal  having  been  taken  from  my 
decision  by  a  United-States  officer,  Dis- 
trict-Attorney McCaffrey,  I  cheerfully  en- 
tertain this  appeal,  and  refer  the  matter, 
as  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  our  common 
superior,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  I  therefore  now  decide  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  agent  at  this  post,  Camp  Grant, 
and  kept  by  him ;  he  to  provide  a  Christian 
woman  to  take  care  of  and  teach  them 
at  the  agency-building,  —  this  building 
to  be  fitted  up  comfortably  for  them : 
that  their  friends  and  relatives  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  them  freely,  both  Mex- 
icans and  Apaches;  in  short,  every 
thing  to  be  done  for  their  proper  sup- 
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port  and  comfort  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  shaH  be  made  known  concern- 
ing them." 

The  first  day  of  this  important 
council  was  nearly  all  occupied  with 
the  speeches  of  the  different  chiefs,  of 
Gov.  Safford,  and  Gen.  Crook,  who 
promised  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  Jesus  Maria  Elias, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  second  day  Gen.  Howard  spent 
in  listening  to  the  various  opinions 
expressed  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
captive  Indian  children,  and  in  giv- 
ing his  decision.  On  the  third  day 
appeared  a  delegation  of  the  Santo 
Apaches,  with  several  of  their  chiefs. 
A  consultation  was  held  by  Gen. 
Howard  with  them,  in  which  they 
expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and 
promised  to  meet  Gen.  Howard  again 
in  eight  days,  with  their  head  chief 
and  a  larger  number  of  Indians. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Gen.  Howard, 
with  Major  Dallas,  acting  Indian 
agent,  met  several  other  captains  of 
Apache  Indians,  twelve  hundred 
of  whose  followers  were  encamped 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  After 
the  captains  had  been  seated  accord- 
ing to  rank,  and  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians gathered  in  a  circle  around 
them,  Gen.  Howard  opened  the  coun- 
cil with  prayer.  He  then  called  upon 
the  different  chiefs  to  say  any  thing 
they  had  to  say  ;  and  some  of  them 
responded,  —  Miguel  Pedro,  and  an 
old  man  named  Es-calt-se-tas,  being 
chief  speakers.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  simple  character  both 
of  their  requests  and  of  their  griev- 
ances :  the  most  ambitious  request  is 
for  a  cow  and  a  bull ;  the  most  an- 
noying grievance,  that  they  wanted 
the  rations  which  they  were  receiving 
from  the  military  post  to  be  served 
out  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning. 

After  this  exchange  of  views,  Santa 


addressed  all  the  Indians,  and  bade 
them  all  listen  to  what  the  general 
said.  Gen.  Howard  took  a  stone  in 
his  hand,  and  said,  — 

"  I  want  you  all  to  be  at  peace  as  long 
as  that  stone  lasts.  I  have  heard  that  you 
have  had  some  trouble  among  yourselves : 
I  want  you  now  to  live  in  peace  as  long 
as  this  stone  lasts." 

Here  he  called  upon  all  of  them  to 
stand  up  and  shake  hands ;  which 
they  did,  embracing  each  other  also. 
Gen.  Howard  asked  if  they  were  all 
friends  ;  and  they  said  "  Yes  "  with 
earnestness.  Old  Es-calt-se-tas  ex- 
claimed, "You  are  my  father  and 
mother  :  I  wish  I  could  live  forever  ! " 

At  the  close  of  this  council,  Gen. 
Howard  resumed  its  proceedings  in 
this  speech  :  — - 

"  The  captains  of  all  your  people  have 
again  made  peace  with  each  other  and 
with  me.  The  Americans  never  have 
any  thins  given  them  to  eat :  they  have  to 
work,  plant,  raise  stock.  The  German 
people  do  the  same.  The  Papagos  and 
Pimos,  and  a  great  many  Indians  north, 
do  the  same.  If  you  will  all  keep  the 
peace  you  have  made  to-day,  you  will  go 
forward,  and  do  better.  But  you  must  not 
sit  down  and  eat  your  rations,  and  do 
nothing  else.  You  must  plant  corn  and 
other  things ;  raise  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats : 
then  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  be 
dressed  as  well  as  I  am.  When  I  was  a 
little  boy,  I  had  to  work,  to  raise  corn,  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  hay,  pumpkin.?,  and  melons. 
I  sold  them,  and  got  money,  and  went  to 
school,  and  learned  to  read  and  write  so 
that  I  'could  go  anywhere  and  get  my 
living.  If  your  children  can  do  the  same, 
they  can  do  as  I  have  done.  But  you 
must  work  and  learn,  learn  and  work.  Do 
you  not  want  your  children  to  learn  V  The 
government  is  willing  to  help  you  ;  but  you 
must  help  yourselves.  We  will  help  you 
until  you  are  started  :  then  you  must  help 
yourselves.  I  want  you  to  remember 
what  I  have  said  ;  for  I  am  your  friend. 
Now,  all  of  you  who  wish  peace,  let  them 
clap  their  hands." 
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To  this  invitation  the  council  re- 
sponded most  heartily,  all  clapping 
their  hands  with  great  enthusiasm. 

"  God  give  you  his  blessing,  and  help 
you  to  keep  your  promises,  and  teach  you 
how  to  love  one  another,  —  love  one  an- 
other!" 

A  dialogue  between  Gen.  Howard 
and  Antonio,  speaker  of  the  Pimo  In- 
dians, in  a  council  held  with  them,  is 
interesting,  as  showing  their  greater 
intelligence,  —  the  effect  of  the  schools 
established  among  them. 

Gen.  Howard  opened  this  council 
by  saying,  — 

"  I  came  from  Washington  to  see  if  I 
could  get  the  Apaches  to  stop  fighting ; 
and  have  heard  so  many  good  things 
about  you,  that  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I 
have  been  down  to  see  the  Maricopa 
children  in  their  school,  —  a  very  good 
school  indeed.  This  afternoon  the  Pimo 
children  are  coming  in,  and  I  shall  see 
your  school.  I  want  your  son  and  Louis 
to  go  with  me  to  Washington,  and  see  the 
President  and  all  the  people,  and  come 
back  and  tell  you  all  they  see.  I  have  a 
large  school  there,  and  want  your  young 
men  to  see  how  they  do  them,  and  come 
back  and  tell  you,  and  help  get  up  a  school 
here.  Is  there  any  thing  you  want  to 
say  to  me  ?  " 

Antonio.  —  That  is  good  what  you  say. 
I  like  to  have  my  son  go  with  you  to 
Washington.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
school.  Our  children  are  learning  very 
fast,  and  will  soon  know  more  than  we  do ; 
and  we  are  learning,  too,  by  this  school. 
We  are  very  thankful  for  your  kindness 
in  coming  to  see  us  ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
obey  any  orders  that  the  officers  or  agents 
sent  to  us  may  make.  But  we  are  sorry 
that  some  of  our  men  are  not  well  dis- 
posed. There  are  a  few  whom  the  cap- 
tains cannot  control.  The  best  thing  of  all 
that  we  have  is  this  school  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Gen.  Howard. —  Is  there  any  water  in 
the  Gila  above  here  ? 

Antonio.  —  There  is  water  above,  but 
very  little  below.  They  have  two  dams 
above  us ;  and  there  is  little  water  below. 


Gen.  Howard.  —  What  is  the  remedy 
for  your  trouble  about  water  ? 

Antonio.  —  One  remedy  is  rain.  Anoth- 
er remedy  is,  Dr.  Bendell  told  us,  if  the 
water  failed,  and  wheat  dried  up,  he 
would  give  us  rations  :  our  wheat  is  dry- 
ing up,  and  then  we  shall  come  up  here  for 
fiW.  The  doctor  told  us,  when  we  wanted 
to  go  up  where  the  dam  is,  and  see  about 
letting  on  the  water,  that  he  would  feed  us 
if  we  would  not  go. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  What  were  you  going 
to  do  at  the  dam  ? 

Antonio.  —  To  ask  the  Mexicans  to  let 
the  water  run  for  six  days. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  What  if  they  wouldn't 
doit? 

Antonio. —  Then  we  talked  about  cut- 
ting the  dam ;  and  the  superintendent  told 
us  k  was  not  right,  —  that  the  government 
had  soldiers,  and  would  not  let  us  cut  -the 
dam  ;  but  the  government  would  feed  us. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  you  can  have  water  every  year  ? 

Antonio.  —  It  is  impossible.  Sometimes 
the  river  is  dry  ^  and  now  there  are  many 
dams  above,  and  the  country  is  full  of 
ditches  that  are  taking  the  water.  We 
are  thinking  of  taking  out  a  ditch  from 
Salt  River,  and  bringing  it  across. 

Dr.  Bendell.  —  Why  did  one  of  your 
chiefs  with  three  hundred  men  go  over  to 
Salt  River? 

Antonio.  —  I  don't  know  why,  unless  it 
is  because  they  have  had  a  ditch  there  for 
many  years  before  there  were  any  white 
men  here.     When  the  water  failed  here, 
they  went  over  there  again  to  make  a  crop. 
Gen.   Howard.  —  How  would  you  like 
to  go  and  look  at  a  country  where  there 
is  good  soil,  and  water  enough  ? 
Antonio.  —  How  far  is  it  ? 
Gen.  Howard.  —  Sixty  days  to   go  and 
come  back. 

Antonio.  —  We  shall  be  glad  to  go  and 
look  at  it. 

Gen.  Howard.  —  All  right.  When  you 
are  ready,  tell  Mr.  Stout.  Now  about  the 
Apaches.  We  are  going  to  have  a  peace- 
meeting  at  Camp  Grant.  I  want  you  to 
go,  and  take  some  of  your  men  along. 

Antonio.  —  Yes,  we  will  go ;  but  I  want 
a  good  many  to  go,  —  fifty  or  sixty.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  back  ? 
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Gen.  Howard.  —  That  will  be  too  many. 
You  will  have  soldiers  to  go  along. 

Antonio.  —  Well,  I  will  take  the  cap- 
tains, and  go. 

As  to  the  condition  of  some  at 
least  of  the  Apaches,  we  have  Dr. 
Tovvner's  statement.  Dr.  Towner  is 
the  Indian  agent  for  the  Colorado  res- 
ervation, which  is  occupied  by  about 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  Mojao 
Indians,  a  band  of  Apaches.  From 
his  MS.  report  we  take  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

"  They  are  friendly  and  kind  to  their 
children,  and  don't  like  to  restrain  them 
even  enough  to  make  them  learn.  I  have 
heard  the  story  of  their  being  cruel  to 
their  old  people ;  but,  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  I  found  it  was  not  the  case.  They 
are  very  poor  ;  have  only  very  little  expe- 
rience in  agriculture.  They  plant  some 
corn,  wheat,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  &c. 
The  ditch  dug  by  Mr.  Dent  irrigates  their 
lands,  but  only  when  the  water  in  the 
river  is  high.  They  de'pend  entirely 
upon  high  water.  There  are  very  few 
rains,  —  nothing  to  saturate  the  ground. 
I  have  been  there  since  July,  1871 ;  and 
have,  from  that  time  until  now,  seen  only 
one  moderate  shower. 

"  They  are  working  pretty  well  for  me, 
for  pay.  They  also  cut  wood  for  the 
steamboats,  which  pay  them  three  dol- 
lars per  cord  for  it.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  they  are  most  of  the  time  idle. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  done  by  govern- 
ment to  elevate  them,  except  issuing  to 
them  food  and  some  articles  of  clothing. 

"  They  erect  some  kind  of  houses  or  rude 
huts  for  winter,  made  of  poles  and  mud, 
generally  without  windows  or  floors. 
They  build  a  fire  at  the  entrance  to  cook 
and  eat  by,  and  have  an  opening  at  the 
top.  In  summer  they  live  in  simple 
shelters. 

"  They  never  have  had  any  instruction 
in  morals ;  seem  to  imagine  that  all 
white  men  are  without  personal  purity ; 
and  wonder  when  they  meet  with  those 
who  do  right. 

"  I  think  good  teachers,  male  and  female, 
say  a  man  and  his  wife,  are  needed  to 


teach  the  young,  and  help  these  poor 
people. 

"  It  takes  nearly  all  my  pay  (fifteen 
hundred  a  year)  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
living  in  this  country.  I  have  often  been 
discouraged.  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
the  Indians  on  this  reservation  so  poorly 
off,  so  ignorant  and  degraded.  What  I 
have  said  respecting  a  teacher  or  teachers 
is  very  important." 

Our  readers  have  not  forgotten 
the  account  of  Gen.  Grant's  Indian 
policy  which  we  published  last  year. 
There  are  on  the  frontier  thousands 
of  men  who  are  interested  in  its  fail- 
ure, and  who  fill  the  papers  with 
telegrams  reporting  its  failure,  as 
trustworthy  as  the  lies  which  Mr. 
Keuter  sent  over  Europe  when  his 
telegraphic  despatches  were  dictated 
by  men  in  the  interest  of  the  rebel 
government,  —  as  trustworthy,  and  no 
more  so.  Meanwhile  these  poor  peo- 
ple in  Arizona  simply  ask  for  more 
schools,  more  teachers,  and  better 
chances  to  become  farmers.  Their 
district  is  that  assigned  to  Lutheran 
churches  ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  that  church  will  be  eager  to  meet 
wishes  so  modest  and  so  reasonable. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  ac- 
counts equally  satisfactory  of  Gen. 
Howard's  exertions  in  New  Mexico. 


THE    OLD    CATHOLIC   CHURCH  OF 
HOLLAND. 

THE  reception  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht  by  the  old  Catholics  of 
Germany  has  awakened  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  little  Church  of 
the  Netherlands  which  he  represents. 
This  little  church  finds  itself  suddenly 
placed  in  an  important  position  iu 
the  Catholic  world,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  seemed  ready  to  perish. 
Mr.  Keville  has  just  now  given  a 
sketch  of  its  history. 
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This  little  group  of  the  faithful  had 
s.  been  branded  by  the  church  at 
Rome,  incorrectly,  as  Jansenists. 
They  call  themselves  Oud  Katholi- 
ken,  —  Old  Catholics.  They  have  an 
archbishopric  established  at  Utrecht, 
with  two  bishops,  one  residing  at  De- 
venter,  the  other  at  Harlem  ;  a  semi- 
nary; and  clergy  sufficient  to  minis- 
ter to  twenty-five  parishes  scattered 
over  Holland,  of  which  two-fifths  of 
the  population  are  Eoman  Catholic. 
Their  number  is  not  great,  —  scarcely 
six  thousand  souls ;  and,  although  held 
in  respect,  they  hold  so  little  place  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  country,  that 
they  were  near  being  forgotten. 

It  is  their  hierarchy,  their  episco- 
pate, that  now  renders  them  impor- 
tant. The  Oud  Katholiken  of  Holland 
declares  that  they  are  by  no  means 
in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  the  term,  the  pre- 
servers of  the  national  Catholicism  of 
the  Netherlands,  such  as  it  was  before 
and  since  the  Reformation  ;  that  they 
never  recognized  the  absolute  sover- 
.  eignty  of  the  Roman  See  at  the  time 
when  nothing  separated  them  from 
the  rest  of  Catholicity  ;  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  evils  that  now  afflict  the 
Catholic  Church  have  no  other  cause 
than  the  deviation  from  the  principles 
from  which  they  were  the  first  to  suf- 
fer. As  to  their  episcopal  hierarchy, 
they  hold  it  as  perfectly  regular,  ca- 
nonical, and  irreproachable,  under  all 
ecclesiastical  law ;  and  there  are  not 
•  wanting  theological  authorities  to  sup- 
port their  pretentions. 

Utrecht  was  the  cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Netherlands,  —  St. 
Trillebrand,  who  brought  it  thither 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  re- 
ceiving the  titles  of  Bishop  of  Utrecht 
and  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  A 
spirit  of  independence  is  seen  through- 


out the  history  of  this  church,  appear- 
ing first  in  its  resistance,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  the  Mendicant  orders, 
which  came  directly  armed  from  the 
Holy  S#e.  Afterwards  it  showed  a  dis- 
position to  mysticism :  from  this 
arose,  for  example,  "The  Imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  —  not  that  it  was 
composed  in  the  Netherlands,  as  it  is 
now  known  to  be  due  to  the  solitary 
meditations  of  a  monk  of  North  Italy, 
named  Gerson;  but  the  book  was 
transcribed  and  propagated  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  one  of  the  friars. 

The  great  events  of  the  sixteenth 
century  brought  about  changes  in  the 
diocese  of  Utrecht.  The  pope  con- 
ferred upon  Charles  V.  the  right  to 
name  its  bishops,  under  the  reserve  of 
the  approbation  of  the  pope.  This  did 
not  affect  the  interior  constitution  of 
the  diocese,  as  the  chapter  continued 
to  designate  the  new  dignitary  for  the 
choice  of  the  emperor;  and, the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church  still  holds  its  own. 
The  bishops  and  priests,  for  example, 
recommended  greatly  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  spite  of  the  objections  of 
the  Mendicant  monks,  who,  in  terror, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  sight 
of  a  printed  Bible.  They  encouraged 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the 
church-services.  The  new  forms  of 
ultramontane  piety  —  such  as  the  use 
of  the  rosary,  the  exalted  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  all  theatrical  pomp  —  were 
combated  by  the  national  episcopate 
as  so  many  pernicious  innovations  ; 
but  it  was  especially  as  innovations 
that  they  were  repelled.  At  bottom, 
this  clergy  was  eminently  conserva- 
tive :  it  struggled  with  extreme  en- 
ergy against  the  invasion  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  accepted  with  entire 
submission  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent. 

But,  as  the  events  of  the  sixteenth 
century  followed  quickly  one  upon 
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another,  Catholicism  in  the  Nether- 
lands submitted  to  severe  struggles. 
The  Union  of  Utrecht  did,  indeed, 
secure  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Nether- 
lands the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  while  the  republic  banished  the 
monks  and  Jesuits,  who  were  con- 
sidered as  secret  agents  of  Spain  :  but 
in  1580  the  Chapter  of  Utrecht  was 
deprived  of  all  political  rights,  and 
its  wealth  given  over  to  the  national 
domain.  More  than  once  Catholic 
worship  was  interdicted,  though  the 
number  of  Catholics  still  amounted  to 
half  of  the  population  ;  but  it  was 
the  poorer,  more  ignorant  half,  bow- 
ing humbly  to  the  ordinances  of  gov- 
ernment, so  long  as  they  were  not 
forced  to  declare  themselves  Protest- 
ant. All  the  vital  force  of  the  country 
had  passed  over  to  the  Reform.  In 
such  a  state,  the  position  of  the 
Netherland  clergy  was  a  perilous  one. 
The  result  proved  that  the  States  were 
not  their  worst  enemy ;  and,  after  their 
victory  over  Spain,  the  Catholics  were 
anew  tolerated.  But  the  Jesuits  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  this  period  the  Nether- 
lands episcopate  has  been  stigmatized 
as  Jansenistic  by  the  Jesuit  camp. 
The  court  of  Rome,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Jesuits,  instituted  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  1723  the  Chapter  of  Utrecht 
nominated  its  archbishop,  and  notified 
Innocent  XIII.,  respectfully,  of  its 
choice.  Neither  he  nor  his  successor 
showed  themselves  disposed  for  com- 
promise ;  and  the  letter  in  reply  to  the 
reiterated  notification  pronounced  the 
excommunication  of  the  chapter  and 
the  new  bishop.  The  schism  was 
made. 

After  this  the  Chapter  of  Utrecht 
took  pains  that  all  canonical  formali- 
ties should  be  punctually  observed  for 


the  installation  of  its  archbishops: 
and  regularly,  each  time  that  a  new 
bishop  was  nominated,  a  notification 
of  it  was  made  to  Rome  in  the  most 
submissive  terms ;  and  not  less  regu- 
larly Rome  replied  to  the  notifica- 
tion by  an  anathema  in  due  form. 
This  anathema  was  read  deferentially 
in  the  churches  of  the  episcopate ; 
and  this  reading  was  followed  by  a 
protest  from  the  clergy. 

But  their  position  was  not  a  fa- 
vorable one.  Many  of  the  Catholics, 
through  fear  of  Rome,  abandoned 
their  own  bishops,  to  range  them- 
selves under  the  authority  of  tl^e 
Jesuistic  priests.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  little  flock 
of  Oud  Katholiken  in  Holland 
amounted  only  to  the  number  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  souls,  which  it  has 
with  difficulty  been  able  to  maintain 
till  the  present  day.  Still  it  has 
persevered,  struggling  with  indomi- 
table tenacity ;  and  in  1826  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  recog- 
nized officially  the  titular  bishops  of 
Utrecht,  Harlem,  and  Deventer. 

Since  then,  its  church  has  con- 
tinued to  vegetate,  maintaining  it- 
self, but  unable  to  extend  itself,  — 
more  and  more  forgotten.  Every  time 
that  a  new  pope  mounted  the  pontifi- 
cal chair,  the  little  church  saluted 
him  humbly,  demanding  a  new  in- 
quest, and  re-establishment  in  its 
rights  :  the  reply  was  always  a  new 
anathema.  Every  time  that  a  new 
bishop  was  throned  in  one  of  its  dio- 
ceses, conformably  to  its  constant  tra- 
ditions, the  church  persisted  in  inform- 
ing the  reigning  pope  of  the  fact : 
a  new  anathema  followed,  and  a  new 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  excommu- 
nicated church.  This  ended  by  be- 
coming one  of  its  special  offices. 

Finally,  in  1853,  Pope  Pius  IX.  be- 
lieved the  time  .was  come  to  establish 
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himself  the  episcopal  sees  suppressed 
by  his  predecessors ;  and  he  named 
directly  bishops  to  these  sees.  The 
Oud-Katholiken  Church  was  forced 
to  see  by  its  side  competitors  that  it 
could  only  regard  as  usurpers.  Their 
protest  was  energetic  and  touching, 
and  gained  for  them  from  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  Netherland  Government  a 
restriction  of  the  dioceses  of  the  new 
bishops.  But  all  seemed  over  for  the 
old  Catholics  of  Holland  :  the  church 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  relic,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  a  period,  and  of  a  state  of 
mind,  forever  disappeared. 

But,  within  a  few  months,  the  scene 
has  changed;  and  circumstances  quite 
unforeseen  bring  back  anew  to  the 
church  a  lustre  that  seemed  fading 
away.  And  this  unexpected  renais- 
sance is  due  to  the  very  ultramon- 
tanism  that  had  triumphed  over  its 
ruins.  The  proclamation  of  the  dog- 
ma of  the  Immaculate  Conception  had 
provoked  a  protest  from  the  Archbish- 
op of  Utrecht,  which  was  translated 
into  all  languages,  reminding  the 
world  that  there  was  one  Catho- 
lic church  that  refused  to  submit 
to  pontifical  dictation.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vatican  has  never  ren- 
dered it  a  greater  service  in  offering 
a  dogma  to  which  not  only  the  Church 
of  Utrecjit,  but  the  old  Catholics  of 
Germany,  refuse  to  subscribe. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  trial  is 
not  yet  finished :  there  is  a  powerful 
movement  of  re-action  among  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  fervent  of 
the  Catholics.  But  what  can  the  iso- 


lated voices  of  priests  or  wise  men 
avail  against  the  imperious  exigencies 
of  Catholic  rule  ?  Bishops  are  needed 
to  confirm  the  faithful,  to  consecrate 
with  holy  oil,  and  ordain  the  young 
priesthood.  A  simple  fact,  at  first 
sight  very  insignificant,  answers  this 
question,  —  the  existence  of  the  Oud- 
Katholiken  Church  of  Utrecht,  with 
its  regular  episcopal  hierarchy  ren- 
dering it  canonical  legatee  of  all  the 
powers  inherent  to  episcopacy. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  of  the 
old  Catholics  in  Germany  made  itself 
known,  the  Church  of  Utrecht  entered 
into  relations  with  it.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Munich,  in  1871,  one  of  its 
delegates  could  speak  German  suffi- 
ciently well  to  explain  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  Utrecht.  His  words 
were  met  with  applause ;  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed,  declaring  the  full 
rights  of  the  church  hitherto  excom- 
municated. This  decree  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Munich  has  given  the  bishops 
of  the  Oud  Katholiken  in  Holland 
an  important  position  ;  and  already 
has  the  archbishop  been  called  upon 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation, and  to  consecrate  bishops 
in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Austria. 
No  one  can  tell  how  far  this  move- 
ment will  proceed  on  the  theory  of 
apostolic  succession.  The  old  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Germany  may  well  re- 
gard the  existence  of  the  old  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Holland  as  the  provi- 
dential arrangement  for  preserving 
unbroken  the  sacred  line  of  descent 
from  the  apostles. 


[For  «  E.  B.  Wood,"  named  in  the  paper  in  our  last  number  on 
490  and  191,  should  have  been  printed  "  E.  B.  Ward."] 
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LETTER  FROM  VIRGINIA.  —  THE  NEGRO    VOTE. 

SEPT.  29,  1872. 

...  As  the  central  fact  in  the  life  of  the  freedman  has  been  his  emancipa- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  his  political  actions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of 
asserting  his  newly-found  rights.  The  negro  has  acquired  sudden  possession 
of  a  political  estate,  the  limits  of  which  he  sees  to  be  vast,  but  ill-defined.  His 
first  care  is  to  locate  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  include  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  too  soon  to  appeal  to  negro  voters  to  consider  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 
They  wish  no  harm  to  the  community;  but  its  welfare  is,  with  them,  a  second- 
ary matter.  The  grand  concern  is,  first  of  all,  to  see  how  many  privileges 
can  be  grasped  under  the  title  of  American  citizens.  They  cling  to  and 
trust  leaders  of  their  own  color  who  confound  the  interests  of  their  race  with 
their  individual  acquirements  of  office.  So  long  as  the  Republican  party  has 
held  out  to  these  colored  leaders  the  hope  of  office,  the  rank  and  file  have 
been  solidly  Republican  ;  and,  as  the  opposite  party  cannot  offer  equal  induce- 
ments, its  chance  of  winning  their  votes  will  be  small. 

But  their  allegiance  is  not  to  those  leaders  alone  :  it  is  to  Republicanism, 
which  they  regard  as  the  bridge  that  carried  them  over  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom. They  will  not  suspect  it  of  weakness  or  corruption.  Criticism  is  hos- 
tility, reform  is  treason,  and  Sumner's  letter  an  idle  wind.  They  will  not 
trust  the  men  who  fought  against  their  freedom,  even  when  those  men  may 
be  sincerely  desirous  of  their  good.  They  have  formed  a  tolerably  correct 
opinion  of  the  average  Southern  politician,  and  are  slow  to  intrust  him  with 
their  privileges  and  prospects.  They  fear  him  even  when  bearing  gifts.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  they  make  so  little  discrimination  among  their 
own  leaders ;  although  experience  has  shown  that  the  unscrupulous  negro 
politician,  like  any  other,  is  likely  to  hang  himself  in  time,  if  you  give  him 
rope  enough.  Colored  voters  are  becoming  shrewder  in  detecting  selfish  and 
wicked  candidates.  In  some  cases  they  have  shown  remarkable  skill  j  as 
when,  being  in  a  minority  in  some  counties  of  Virginia,  they  have  nominated 
high-minded  Southern  gentlemen,  and,  with  the  aid  of  bolters  from  the  regu- 
lar conservative  nominee,  have  carried  their  ticket,  and  secured  a  true  friend, 
although  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  main  body  of  negro  voters  is  well-meaning ;  desires  peace,  and  a  chance 
to  work ;  bears  no  ill  will  to  old  masters ;  and  is  a  thick-and-thin  supporter  of 
the  regular  Republican  candidate,  whoever  he  is.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
noisy  colored  demagogues,  fighting  for  place,  jealous  of  every  white  man 
who  holds  office  by  negro  suffrage,  and,  whether  fitted  or  not,  determined  to 
have  the  highest  places.  They  would  build  up  a  new  phase  of  Know-Noth- 
ingism,  and  repeat  the  efforts  of  Freemasonry,  offering  of  course,  as  an  ex- 
cuse, the  good  of  the  people.  The  danger  is,  that  the  quiet,  peaceable 
demeanor  of  the  freedmen,  which  has  won  for  them  golden  opinions  on  all 
sides,  will  give  way  before  the  appeals  of  these  demagogues ;  that  their  now 
honest  efforts  for  what  they  suppose  to  be  their  rights  will  be  perverted  for 
the  support  of  venality,  and  dangerous  political  and  social  combinations. 

It  is  the  most  pressing  problem  of  our  country,  how  most  rapidly  and  safely 
to  develop  a  conservative  force  in  Southern  society.  There  are  appalling 
possibilities  from  the  neglect  of  it.  To  the  South  this  subject  is  of  terrible 
significance.  Popular  education  is  advancing  with  a  snail's  pace,  but  the 
ambition  of  bad  men  with  gigantic  strides. 

When  a  colored  man  buys  a  piece  of  land,  he.  is  not  content  till  he  has  put 
up  a  good  house  :  he  becomes  interested  in  and  thoughtful  of  the  general 
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welfare,  and  a  safe  and  valuable  citizen.  But  he  cannot  buy  land  without 
thrift,  perseverance,  and  self-denial :  these  are  possible,  but  not  natural,  to 
him.  He  expects  to  live  by  labor ;  but  most  are  content  only  to  live  that, 
and  nothing  more.  A  minority,  perhaps  one-third,  is  composed  of  indus- 
trious, honest,  enterprising  people,  who  are  getting  ahead.  The  general  drift 
of  the  race  will  be  determined  by  the  measures  taken  for  their  improvement ; 
upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
now  growing  up.  The  present  generation  was  brought  up  in  habits  of  labor 
that  have  not  deserted  them :  but,  in  too  many  cases,  the  rising  generation  is 
serving  no  apprenticeship  to  industry ;  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  towards 
the  lighter  forms  of  labor,  such  as  table- waiting  and  keeping  barbers'  shops. 
As  the  success  of  emancipation  will  be,  mainly,  success  of  the  negroes  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  present  state  of  things  warrants  some 
anxiety,  and  makes  imperative  great  efforts  for  a  practical  education  of  the 
race.  The  graduate  of  their  common-schools  should  be  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  getting  a  home  for  himself,  ready  to  work  for  it,  and  trained  to  fill  well 
the  sphere  he  is  to  occupy.  Only  by  a  thorough  elementary  and  industrial 
education  of  the  freedmen  can  Southern  society  be  saved  from  a  great  calam- 
ity, and  a  public  sentiment  that  now  has  no  existence  be  created  in  favor  of 
political  purity  and  reform.  The  newspaper  will  not,  as  now,  be  powerless ; 
and  the  ambition  of  selfish  demagogues  will  be  restrained. 

The  £$§£&  at  enlightenment  of  the  freedmen  have,  so  far,  amounted  to  but 
little.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  out  of  its  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  ex- 
pended three  and  a  half  million  only  for  educational  purposes.  The  ex- 
hausted Southern  States  could  not  do  much ;  while  Northern  liberality 
expended  about  four  millions.  The  total  outlay,  divided  among  nearly  five 
millions  of  people,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  shows  an  annual  outlay  of 
less  than  a  dollar  for  each  teachable  youth.  Since  emancipation,  the  negro 
child  has  had  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  advantages  enjo}red  by  the  New-Eng- 
land child.  So  low  was  the  starting-point,  and  so  meagre  has  been  the  aid, 
that  no  considerable  change  has  taken  place.  The  real  result  has  been  a 
general  mental  quickening,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  j^oung, 
and  a  desire  for  better  things.  The  stolid  contentedness  of  degradation  has 
been  broken  up,  and  strong  aspirations  have  been  created.  The  lowly  and 
often-despised  labors  of  negro  teachers  have  saved  the  country  from  the  dis- 
asters that  befell  the  West-India  islands  after  emancipation  .by  reason  of 
neglect  to  furnish  instruction  when  the  ex-slaves  were  eager  for  it.  There 
they  relapsed  into  barbarism,  commerce  decayed,  and  wide-spread  ruin  broods 
over  those  islands.  At  the  present  time,  some  of  the  Southern  States  are 
providing  by  taxation  for  systems  of  schools.  Virginia  takes  the  lead  in  the 
good  work  ;  and  a  universal  system  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  shortest  and  only  practicable  way  of  reaching  the  conscience  of  the 
negro,  of  rescuing  him  and  his  country  from  threatening  dangers,  is  in  the 
success  of  these  school-systems ;  and,  to  make  them  effective  and  successful, 
there  must  be  well-trained  teachers,  inspired  by  noble  ideas  of  right  and 
patriotism,  who  shall  be  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  State-schools  as 
rapidly  as  they  shall  be  needed,  and  through  whom  the  vast  political  estate 
now  held  by  the  freedmen  shall  no  longer  be  controlled  by  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  nor  directed  by  venal  men  unrestrained  by  public  opinion. 

Unless  strong  efforts  are  made,  the  negro  vote,  now  conservative  of  the  fruits 
of  the  war  and  of  national  unity,  a  balance  to  the  ignorant  and  corrupt 
white  vote,  and  a  guaranty  of  long  ascendency  of  the  principles  we  fought 
for,  will  in  time  become  demoralized,  —  the  instrument  of  base  men,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  stability  of  republican  institutions.  S.  C.  A. 
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"  To  find  no  contradiction  in  the  union  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  — this  characterizes  the  minds  that  feel 
the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it."  COLEUIDGE  in  "  THE  FRIEND." 

WE  are  happily  done  with  the  canvass  and  the  election.  May  it 
not  be  fairly  said,  that,  when  people  express  a  wish  that  the  Presiden- 
tial term  were  longer,  they  mean  to  say,  rather,  that  they  wish  they 
had  not  to  hear  campaign-speeches,  and  to  subscribe  for  torchlight 
processions,  quite  as  often  as  they  do  ?  It  is  not  the  election  they 
dread,  nor  the  change  of  President  indeed.  Were  we  not  all  glad 
enough  when  Andrew  Johnson  retired?  What  people  of  sense 
dread  is  the  three,  four,  or  six  months,  harassed  and  sullied,  befogged 
and  beracketed  by  the  canvass. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  at  the  last,  that  the  election  of  Gen.  Grant 
has  surprised  anybody,  unless  there  were  a  few  faithful  newspaper- 
editors,  who,  by  steadily  counting  up  majorities  as  they  wanted  them 
to  come,  and  by  persuading  their  readers  once  a  week  that  they  were 
likely  to  come  so,  ended  in  persuading  themselves  ;  —  "  once  a  week," 
we  have  said,  because  we  have  not  noticed,  at  the  last,  that  any  edi- 
tor of  a  daily  journal  really  gave  way  to  this  delusion. 

The  canvass,  therefore,  has  reversed  the  history  of  most  Presiden- 
tial elections.  Exciting  at  the  beginning,  it  has  steadily  lost  interest 
to  the  very  end.  No  company  of  intelligent  men,  who  moved  freely 
from  one  part  of  America  to  another,  would  have  said,  last  April, 
that  the  re-election  of  Gen.  Grant  would  be  easily  accomplished. 
The  elements  of  opposition  were  many,  and  the  individual  leaders  in 
opposition  were  in  earnest.  However  doubtful  the  method  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  who  assem- 
bled there  represented,  on  different  sides,  a  very  strong  opposition  to 
the  Administration.  And  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  much  larger 
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and  stronger  opposition  existed  in  the  Democratic  party,  which  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  represented  in  Cincinnati. 

But  the  failure  of  the  method  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  was 
evident  from  the  beginning.  It  is  often  said  in  conversation,  that,  if 
it  had  nominated  Mr.  Adams,  he  would  have  been  chosen.  This  is 
very  probable.  But  even  then  a  very  great  difficulty  in  choosing  him 
would  have  risen  from  the  method  of  the  nomination.  People  do  not 
like  to  have  men  choose  themselves  delegates,  and  appear  in  a  conven- 
tion with  the  form  of  authority,  simply  because  they  have  bought  a 
through-ticket  to  Cincinnati.  Bad  as  the  regular  nominating  conven- 
tion undoubtedly  is,  the  irregular  nominating  convention  is  a  great 
deal  worse,  and.  has  proved  itself  so.  It  is  bad  for  a  man  to  pull  the 
strings  at  a  district  convention,  and  get  himself  elected  to  go  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in 'a  Presidential  nomination;  but  it  is  worse  for  him 
to  go  and  represent  the  State  without  even  the  form  of  an  election  by 
anybody.  If  we  have  gained  nothing  else  from  the  canvass  of  1872, 
it  is  probable  that  we  have  gained  an  exemption,  for  a  generation, 
from  nominations  for  the  Presidency  made  in  this  way,  by  nobody  who 
can  be  held  responsible  to  any  constituency. 

The  fatal  failure  of  the  adoption  of  this  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  probably  teach  our  political  managers  another  les- 
son which  will  be  of  service  to  the  country  for  a  generation.  It  will 
teach  them,  that,  though  leaders  of  parties  may  agree,  with  more  or 
less  difficulty,  on  very  extravagant  combinations,  there  are  lines 
beyond  which  they  cannot  make  voters  follow  them.  This  lesson 
has  been  severely  taught  in  this  canvass  and  election. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Gen.  Grant  and  those  around  him,  in  the 
moment  of  a  new  success  so  brilliant,  understand  that  the  great 
difficulty  of  his  true  adherents  in  this  canvass  has  been,  not  so  much 
to  save  him  from  his  enemies,  as  to  save  him  from  his  friends.  It 
has  been  easy,  indeed,  to  defend  him  personally,  and  what  he  has 
said  and  done.  The  chief  trouble,  as  we  suppose,  of  those  intrusted 
with  promoting  his  election  has  been  to  meet  the  attacks  made  on 
those  who  supported  him.  There  is  a  curious  distinction  here 
between  our  political  system  and  that  of  England,  which  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

In  England  the  chief  of  a  ministry  makes  his  ministry.  If  a 
member  of  it  displease  him,  either  by  conduct  or  in  his  opinion,  the 
prime  minister  may  and  must  dismiss  him.  If  he  is  strong  enough, 
he  does  dismiss  him.  The  recalcitrant  exile  is  dropped,  goes  into 
opposition  ;  and  the  minister  puts  somebody  in  his  place.  If  the 
minister  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  this,  his  whole  cabinet  must  go 
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out,  and  a  new  one  must  be  formed.  But  in  America  the  President 
does  not  appoint  the  leaders,  and  cannot  eject  them.  He  can,  and  does, 
appoint  the  Heads  of  Department ;  but  every  year's  experience  shows 
us  that  these  gentlemen,  with  no  right  to  speak  in  Congress,  have 
less  and  less  power  there  or  anywhere.  Practically,  the  leaders  are 
the  chiefs  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  President  does  not 
send  them  there,  and  he  cannot  unsend  them.  If  they  choose  to 
support  him,  he  cannot  say  they  shall  not  support  him.  If  they  lend 
him  a  half-support,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  with  a  half-defiance, 
he  cannot  help  himself.  If,  in  consequence  of  this  half-and-half 
allegiance,  the  business  of  the  country  halts,  or  its  policy  wavers,  the 
President,  though  held  responsible,  cannot  possibly  help  himself  then. 
None  the  less,  when  his  re-election  comes,  have  those  who  speak  for 
him,  and  vote  for  him,  to  meet  the  charges  finally  brought  against 
the  corruption,  the  immorality,  or  the  ignorance  of  such  men. 

The  question  is  occasionally  discussed  a  good  deal,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  us  to  permit  the  Heads  of  Department  to  occupy 
seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  address  that 
body  on  the  subjects  connected  with  their  branches  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Very  high  authority  urges  this  plan,  which  is,  of  course, 
suggested  by  the  English  analogy.  It  would  have  the  great  advan- 
tage, that  we  should  be  able  to  know,  as  we  hardly  do  now,  what  the 
policy  of  the  Executive  is,  .and  that  we  should  be  able  to  hold  the 
Executive,  more  precisely  than  we  now  do,  to  responsibility  for  its 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  statesman  so  sagacious  as  Mr.  Caleb 
Gushing  is  said  to  have  said  recently,  that  it  is  a  great  marvel  that 
the  English  Government  goes  forward  at  all,  under  the  necessity  of 
constant  explanation  or  refusal  to  explain  while  Parliament  is  in  ses- 
sion. It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  English  bear  this  confusion 
of  their  administration  better  than  any  other  nation,  because,  as  their 
countryman,  Mr.  Ward,  has  wisely  said,  they  "  are  governed  by  rhet- 
oric much  more  than  by  logic."  They  have  come  so  far  that  they 
regard  first-rate  speaking,  more  even  than  first-rate  executive  ability, 
in  the  choice  of  a  prime  minister.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  you 
cannot  have  a  prime  minister  unless  he  speaks  well.  This  would 
have  been  a  hard  test  to  try  Gen.  Grant  by,  if  his  own  account  of 
his  own  powers  in  this  line  is  the  true  one. 

The  simple  question  is,  how  we  are  to  hold  the  Administration 
responsible  for  its  own  follies  and  sins,  and  not  for  those  of  Congress ; 
and  how  we  are  to  make  Congress,  in  its  turn,  responsible  for  its  own. 
It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that,  by  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Executive  has  very  little  responsibility  compared  with  Con- 
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gress.  In  our  popular  politics,  since  Andrew  Jackson's  time,  we  talk 
as  if  the  Executive  had  the  whole.  But  the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution meant  to  cut  the  President's  claws,  and  file  his  teeth,  very 
closely.  They  meant  that  he  should  do  what  Congress  bade  him  do, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  no.  On  their  theory,  then,  it  was  of  compara- 
tively little  consequence  whether  the  views  of  the  Departments  and 
of  the  President  were  or  were  not  represented  distinctly  in  Congress. 
One  of  the  real  questions  now  before  the  country  is,  whether  we  mean 
to  go  on  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  or  with  Gen.  Jackson's 
counter-theory,  in  which  the  President  represents  the  people  directly, 
and  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  every  thing. 
On  this  theory  he  governs  Congress,  just  as  he  commands  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  popular  theory  with  the 
American  press  and  the  American  people.  Side  by  side  with  this 
question  there  has  grown  up,  almost  by  accident,  a  similar  question,' 
from  which  will  spring  many  conflicts  before  it  is  answered.  The 
Senate,  in  Andrew  Johnson's  days,  attained  power  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  Constitution.  How  easily  and  how  soon  will  that  power  be 
surrendered  or  taken  away  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  given  in  practice  to  such  questions 
as  these,  it  will  probably  prove  that  the  canvass  and  the  re-election  of 
Gen.  Grant  will  not  only  clear  the  air  for  a  year  or  two  from  a  good 
deal  of  fog  and  smoke,  but  also  that  they  will  bring  about  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  executive  departments  a  more  simple  co-operation. 
With  the  avowal  of  malecontents  that  they  are  malecontents,  there 
no  longer  exists  even  a  courtesy  by  which  they  must  be*  held  in  places 
of  trust  in  Congress.  With  the  complete  ventilation  given  by  the 
gales  of  the  Canvass,  and  the  searching  test  it  "has  applied  to  all  repu- 
tations, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  weak  spots  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  have  been  discovered  by  somebody.  If  now  the  leaders 
in  the  Cabinet  and  the  new  leaders  in  Congress  understand  each  other 
thoroughly,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  great  necessities  of  the 
hour  —  such  as  Civil-Service  Reform,  Payment  of  the  Debt,  Steadiness 
of  the  Currency,  Encouragement  to  Immigration,  the  Education  and 
Pacification  of  the  South,  and  Humane  Treatment  of  the  Indians  — 
should  not  be  one  and  all  attained. 
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II. 


THOSE  of  us  who  have  at  any  time 
lived  long  enough  in  Rome  to  grow 
wonted  to  the  place  are  never  after- 
ward free  from  a  sense  of  longing, 
underlying  our  memories  of  it,  and 
deepening  at  intervals  into  a  passion 
of  homesickness.  It  eludes  analysis, 
and  defies  explanation  ;  but  there  it  is, 
and  we  cannot  bid  it  go.  We  sigh  in- 
voluntarily as  we  speak  the  word 
"  Rome:  "  with  yearning  eyes  we  look 
back  across  the  space  that  lies  between 
the  present  and  those  past  days  when 
we  dwelt  within  its  walls,  — the  walls 
of  Rome  ;  when  each  morning  we  rose 
to  meet  the  solemn  gladness  of  its 
deep  blue  sky,  stretching  above  the 
irregular,  far-reaching  expanse  of 
golden-mossed  roofs,  of  swelling  cam- 
panili,  and  of  sombre  towers ;  holding 
in  its  clasp  the  dome  of  the  great  ca- 
thedral, and  resting  the  far  pillars  of 
its  canopy  upon  the  distant  hills,  which 
still  keep  their  watch,  ever  telling  to 
each  other,  and  to  us  who  listen,  the 
story  of  the  giant  past. 

This  homesick  longing  had  pursued 
me  for  years,  and  was  as  the  measure  of 
the  delight  with  which  I  again  loitered 
through  the  galleries  and  churches, 
sauntered  through  the  lovely  grounds 
of  the  surrounding  villas,  and  drove 
over  the  long  reaches  of  the  vast  and 
mournful  Campagna. 

But  it  was  not  until  we  had  left  the 
"  Russie  "  for  a  suite  of  apartments 
high  on  the  Pincian  Hill  that  I  felt 
fairly  established  for  the  winter.  I 
had  lived  so  long  in  hotels,  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  at  length  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  a  place  that  I  could,  for  the 


time  being,  call  home.  So,  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  that  we  took  pos- 
session of  our  rooms  in  the  Via  Gre- 
goriana,  I  lay  back  in  my  lounging- 
chair  and  gazed  around  on  the  long 
crimson-hung  drawing-room,  with  its 
dark  old  paintings  in  their  heavily- 
wrought,  tarnished  gold  frames,  its 
curious  and  cracked  mosaic  tables,  and 
its  clumsy  bronze  ornaments,  with  that 
quiet  complacency  which  the  pros- 
pect of  six  months'  rest  gives  to  the 
mood  of  a  tired  traveller. 

Amy  and  Charley  were  sitting  at 
the  centre-table,  holding  earnest  con- 
sultation over  a  number  of  round, 
square,  oblong,  and  oval  velvet  cases, 
whose  golden  and  jewelled  contents 
sparkled  in  the  light  of  the  candles. 
The  next  day  was  Amy's  birthday;  and 
Charley  had  ordered  the  cases  from 
Castellani,  that  she  might  choose  his 
present  for  herself.  I  looked  at  their 
happy  young  faces  :  I  listened  to  the 
sound  of  their  cheerful  voices  ;  and,  as 
I  said,  I  sat  lulled  in  complete  content. 

After  a  while  I  drew  back  the  cur- 
tain of  the  window  beside  me,  and 
looked  out.  The  black  gulf  of  the  city 
lay  below.  On  its  farther  side  loomed 
the  massive  pile  of  the  Vatican,  vast, 
gloomy,  sinister.  From  its  far-off  win- 
dows glimmered  lights  :  they  seemed 
shining  through  the  darkness  of  ages. 
A  strange,  weird  fascination  crept  over 
and  inthralled  me.  The  crimson 
room,  the  happy  faces  and  glad  voices 
of  my  children,  faded  into  nothing- 
ness :  I  floated  back  into  the  past. 
Between  ine  and  those  lighted  win- 
dows passed  an  awful  procession, — em- 
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perors,  kings,  and  queens  of  Crime, 
dread  potentates  of  Sin,  whose  fearful 
deeds  still  make  us  shiver  in  our  safe 
and  distant  homes.  The  evil  Majes- 
ties of  Innocent,  Leo,  the  Duke  Valen- 
tino, Alexander,  Calixtus,  moved  slow- 
ly by;  and  the  beauty  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  and  Olimpia  Pamphili-Doria 
made  terrible  the  night.  I  dropped  the 
curtain,  and  turned  abruptly  away. 
The  suddenness  of  the  motion  attracted 
the  attention  of  Amy  and  Charley. 
They  glanced  up. 

"  Why,  mamma,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  asked  Amy.  "  You  look  as  if 
you  had  been  seeing  a  ghost." 

"  So  I  have  been,  —  ghosts  of  the 
Vatican,"  I  replied. 

"You  must  be  glad  they're  only 
ghosts,  and  that  none  of  those  horrid 
people  are  alive  now,"  she  answered, 
replacing  a  ruby-studded  dagger  for 
the  hair  in  its  case. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  aren't  ?  " 
queried  Charley.  "  That  same  blood  is 
still  alive  in  Rome.  If  all  these  new 
theories  are  true,  two  or  three  centu- 
ries count  for  nothing,  and  that  bad 
blood  has  had  no  time  at  all  to  work 
itself  off  in.  I  dare  say  half  a  dozen 
Innocents  and  Alexanders  are  breath- 
ing the  air  of  the  city  down  there  at 
this  moment ;  and  I  expect  to  see 
Lucrezia  Borgia  in  the  flesh  at  some 
Italian  reception  before  the  winter  is 
over. 

"  I  don't  like  your  ideas  at  all," 
said  Amy.  "  They'll  make  me  afraid. 
The  only  comfort  one  has  in  thinking 
of  those  past  times  is,  that  they  are 
past,  and  the  people  are  all  dead,  and 
will  never  come  back  again." 

"  Hereditary  descent  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  I'm  quite  willing," 
returned  Charley  good  naturedly. 
"Now,  mamma,  please  come  and  see 
if  you  think  we  are  right.  We  have 
chosen  this  set}"  and  he  held  up  a 


delicate  necklace  of  antique  Etruscan 
design,  with  slender  pendants,  and 
earrings  to  match.  So  I  came  to  the 
table,  and  forgot  the  Vatican. 

Amy  and  Charley  soon  found  among 
the  Americans  in  Rome  a  large  and 
gay  circle,  in  which  they  passed  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  so  that  I 
had  many  hours  each  day  to  myself. 
I  usually  spent  the  afternoon  in  soli- 
tary drives  over  the  Campagna.  I 
loved  its  silence,  its  mournful  peace. 
The  hills  were  my  companions,  the 
clouds  my  familiar  friends  ;  and  with 
them  I  found  a  still  satisfaction  that 
failed  me  in  the  busy  and  restless  so- 
ciety of  my  compatriots  within  the  city. 
One  afternoon  I  had  left  the  car- 
riage, and  was  slowly  strolling  beside 
the  ancient  road.  It  was  towards 
sunset.  The  far-off  hills  lay  before 
me  all  glowing  with  amethyst  light, 
whilst  the  sky  rolled  its  billows  of 
gold  above ;  dark  against  its  glory 
rose  the  broken  arches  of  the  ruined 
aqueduct ;  solemnly  the  desolate 
plain  stretched  into  the  distance :  a 
stirless  silence  brooded  over  all. 

Suddenly  I  perceived  a  solitary  fig- 
ure seated  on  a  fragment  of  crumbled 
masonry.  His  sketch-book  lay  open 
on  his  knee.  He  was  so  absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  notice  my  approach.  His 
youth,  .his  strength,  his  vigorous  life, 
made  a  singular  and  striking  contrast 
with  the  desolation  around,  glorified 
though  it  was  by  the  sunset.  Even 
then,  when  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  me,  I  felt  the  massive  simplicity  of 
his  nature,  its  force,  its  loyalty :  they 
were  all  stamped  upon  his  face  ;  and 
in  the  steady  eye  that  faced  the  sun- 
set was  that  deep,  concentrated  look 
which  we  behold  only  in  the  eyes  of 
those  to  whom  the  unseen  world  of 
the  ideal  is  visible.  He  was  an  art- 
ist, no  amateur :  of  that  I  was  sure. 
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As  I  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
turned  to  drive  back  to  the  city,  I 
looked  again  for  him.  He  was  still 
seated  on  the  crumbling  stones,  still 
looking  upon  the  distant  horizon ;  but 
the  glory  of  the  heavens  had  faded; 
and  the  shadows  of  night  were  creep- 
ing, cold  and  dark,  towards  him. 

A  few  days  later  Charley  came  in 
to  dinner  in  a  state  of  unwonted  ex- 
citement. "  I  tell  you  what,  mamma," 
he  said  :  "  I  met  a  splendid  fellow  to- 
day. He  was  out  on  the  Campagna 
painting,  and  I  almost  rode  over  him  ; 
for  he  was  behind  some  rising  ground, 
and  I  didn't  see  him.  I  gave  a  shout ; 
and  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and 
there  were  my  horse's  hoofs  pawing 
the  air  over  his  head.  I  pulled  up 
just  in  time.  He  took  it  so  coolly  ! 
I  got  off,  and  apologized,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  sat  down  by  him ; 
and  he  went  on  painting.  He  said 
he  didn't  mind  my  looking  over  him  ; 
and  after  a  time  it  came  into  my 
head  that  I'd  like  to  try  that  sort  of 
thing  myself;  and  he  said  he  must 
stop  to  let  his  colors  dry,  and  I  might 
use  his  things  ;  and  he  told  me  to  try  a 
red  flower  by  a  stone  just  in  front  of 
us,  and  showed  me  what  colors  to  use  ; 
and  I  worked  away  at  it ;  and  he  said 
what  I  did  wasn't  so  bad,  and  told 
me  to  come  to  his  studio,  and  he'd 
show  me  how  to  go  on,  and  I  mean  to. 
I  like  him.  He's  got  a  grand  face." 

"  Mamma,"  exclaimed  Amy,  "I  do 
believe  it's  the  very  man  you  saw,  and 
told  me  about."  And  she  proceeded 
to  cross-question  Charley :  the  result 
being,  that,  in  all  probability,  Charley 
had  corne  upon  the  same  artist  I  had 
seen.  "  And  his  name,  Charley : 
what's  his  name  ?  " 

"Norman ;  and  his  studio  is  in  the 
Via  Margutta ;  and  I'm  going  there 
to-morrow." 

Only  a  mother  who  has   had   the 


charge  of  a  boy  of  nineteen,  with  an 
easy,  indolent  temperament,  and  more 
money  than  is  good  for  him,  can  real- 
ize the  depth  of  the  gratitude  that 
welled  up  in  my  heart  towards  this 
stranger  as  Charley  spoke.  If  my 
boy  could  but  possess  the  resource 
that  a  love  of  painting  would  give 
him,  even  although  he  were  never  to 
succeed  in  accomplishing  any  thing 
worth  looking  at,  I  should  feel  so 
much  safer  about  him ;  and,  if  this 
were  really  the  same  artist  I  had 
seen,  his  influence  would  be  all  for 
the  best.  I  could  trust  that  grand 
face,  as  Charley  well  called  it. 

The  next  day  I  accompanied  Char- 
ley on  his  visit  to  the  studio  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  It  was  a  brilliant 
winter  morning.  The  sunshine  lay 
bright  upon  the  steep  and  narrow- 
streets  down  which  we  drove,  and 
lighted  up  the  dark  and  narrow 
length  of  the  secluded  Via  Margutta. 
A  bevy  of  brown-skinned,  black-eyed 
girls  in  crimson  bodices  and  blue 
skirts,  with  long  golden  earrings  dang- 
ling below  their  heavy  jetty  braids, 
stood  washing  at  the  old  stone  tank 
that  projects  into  the  street.  They 
were  rinsing  with  vigorous  and  rapid 
movements,  the  piles  of  snow-white 
linen  before  them ;  whilst  their  loud 
and  laughing  voices  re-echoed  from 
the  high  gray  walls  of  the  surround- 
ing houses,  and  mingled  with  the 
high,  musical  cry  of  a  boy  selling  bird- 
cages a  little  farther  on. 

We  stopped  at  a  narrow  green  door 
not  far  from  the  group,  and  pulled 
the  bell-handle.  In  a  moment  the 
door  swung  open,  apparently  of  its 
own  accord,  for  no  one  appeared  with- 
in; and  before  us  I  saw  a  long,  dark 
flight  of  steps,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  sunshine  and  green  leaves  far 
above  us.  We  mounted,  and  issued 
upon  a  little  garden,  fragrant  with 
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hedges   of  box  and   nestling  violets, 
roses  and  hyacinths.     Before  us  was 
a  low,  square  building,  whose   great 
window,    turned   towards   the  north, 
proclaimed  it  the  studio  of  which  we 
were  in  quest.     As  we  approached  it, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  artist  I  had 
seen  on  the  Campagna  stood  waiting 
to  receive  us.     He  bowed  courteously 
to   me,   shook   hands    cordially  with 
Charley,  and  ushered  us  into  his  studio. 
The  light  from   the    high  window 
left  the  chief  part  of  the  great  room 
in     shadow,    through    which     dimly 
showed  varied  stores  of  artistic  plen- 
ishing,—  old  -carved  furniture,  piles 
of  rich  draperies,  ancient  musical  in- 
struments,   casts    from    the   antique, 
cartoons,  and  unfinished  sketches, — 
all  toned  into  sombre  half-tint.     The 
light  was  concentrated  upon  a  picture 
which  stood  on  an  easel  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.     It  was   a  painting  of 
extraordinary  force.     High  on  a  dark 
crag  running  into  the  black  midnight 
sea  stood  an  illuminated  castle,  rising 
against  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  cloudy 
sky,  and  casting  the  ruddy  reflection 
of  its  lights  upon  the  coldly-quiver- 
ing  waves   beneath.      Through    the 
open  .windows   you    saw   a   gorgeous 
assemblage.     The  festival  was  at  its 
height.     In  the  gloom  below,  a  shad- 
owy boat  was  mooring.     From  it  pro- 
ceeded   a    stealthy   group,    shrouded 
from  head  to  foot.     The  leader  was 
pointing   upward   to   the  castle.      A 
faint  gleam  of  moonlight   fell   upon 
the    upraised   hand,   and   brought   it 
into  ghastly  relief.     It  was  the  hand 
of  a  skeleton. 

The  picture  strongly  impressed  me. 
The  sombre  majesty  of  its  massing, 
the  contrast  of  the  pallid  tints  of  the 
moonlight  stealing  from  the  cloudy 
sky,  the  flickering  illumination  of  the 
waves,  the  stately  brilliancy  of  the 
castle,  the  dim  and  ghostly  procession 


rising  from  below,  marshalled  by  that 
skeleton  hand,  seized  powerfully  upon 
my  imagination.  I  stood  before  it 
without  speaking  for  some  time  :  then 
I  turned  to  the  artist. 

"'The  House  of  Life.'  It  is  a 
great  picture,"  I  said. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied;  and  a 
smile  of  indescribable  sweetness  lighted 
up  his  serious  face.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment :  then  added,  "  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  one's  work  under- 
stood." 

There  was  but  little  in  the  words ; 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  said 
them  was  all  the  story  of  that  heart- 
hunger  for  sympathy  which  every  art- 
ist who  stands  above  his  fellows 
must  endure. 

Here  Charley  broke  in  with  his  lit- 
tle canvas,  for  which  he  had  been 
looking  round  meantime. 

"Here,  mamma,  here  it  is!  But, 
holloa!  what's  the  matter  with  it? 
How  dusty  and  dead  it  looks."  And 
he  stood  looking  at  it  with  an  air  of 
chagrin. 

"  The  colors  have  sunk  in:  that's 
all,"  said  Mr.  Norman.  "A  wet 
sponge  will  bring  them  out  again." 

He  sponged  the  sketch  ;  and  then 
Charley  displayed  it  to  me.  It  was 
really  a  creditable  first  effort ;  and 
Mr.  Norman  told  me  it  showed  a  good 
feeling  for  color. 

"  If  you  were  forced  to  work,  you 
might  do  something,"  he  said,  looking 
pleasantly  on  my  boy's  open,  good- 
natured  face. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so," 
replied  Charley,  with  a  glance  at  the 
masterly  painting  on  the  easel.  "And 
did  you  really  mean  that  you  would 
show  me?"  he  added,  half  incred- 
ulously. 

"  Certainly,  I  did :  else  why  should 
I  have  said  so?"  quietly  returned 
Mr.  Norman. 
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"It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Charley,  with  an  out- 
burst of  gratitude.  "  And  you're  sure 
I  won't  be  in  your  way?" 

"  Quite  sure.  I  am  deaf  and  dumb 
when  I  am  painting  or  studying. 
The  only  thing  I  notice  is  my  bell. 
I  have  trained  myself  to  hear  that,  so 
as  to  pull  the  cord  that  opens  the 
outer  door." 

Charley  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Then  I'll  take  the  carriage,"  he 
said  to  me,  "  and  drive  to  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth's,  and  get  off  from  the  riding- 
party  to-day.  I'll  be  back  in  ten 
minutes."  And  he  hurried  away. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you  for  this,"  I  said 
to  Mr.  Norman.  "If  my  son  can 
only  form  a  taste  for  painting,  I  shall 
feel  that  my  debt  to  you  is  incalcula- 
ble. He  is  a  good  boy;  but  the 
temptations  life  offers  him  are  very 
great ;  and  this  may  prove  his  salva- 
tion." I  felt  the  tears  come  into  my 
eyes,  and  turned  away. 

"  Don't  thank  me,"  he  said  simply. 
"  I  have  not  many  opportunities  of 
being  useful ;  and,  if  I  can  be  so  here, 
I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  saw  how  it 
was  the  other  morning, — a  boy  of 
nineteen  riding  a  thoroughbred,  and, 
as  he  told  me,  with  nothing  else  to 
do,  gave  the  situation.  His  chat  in- 
terested me  in  him.  He  seemed  such 
a  good-hearted  young  fellow  that  I" — 

He  stopped. 

"  Pitied  him,"  I  added,  finishing 
his  sentence. 

He  smiled. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  truth.  I  pitied 
him  for  having  nothing  better  to  do; 
and,  when  he  said  he  wanted  to  paint, 
I  offered  to  teach  him." 

I  was  going  to  speak ;  but  he 
seemed  to  read  my  thought;  and 
added  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no 
discussion.  — 


"  As  a  friend,  not  as  a  pupil." 

I  dared  not  argue  with  him.  I 
could  only  tell  him  I  thanked  him 
with  all  my  heart.  Then  I  returned 
to  gazing  at  the  picture. 

"  May  I  ask  what  suggested  this  ?  " 
I  asked  after  a  while. 

"Probably  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  the  sense  of  contrast,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  had  been  working  very 
closely  one  day,  finishing  a  picture. 
I  painted  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 
I  was  tired,  and  I  lay  back  in  my 
chair,  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  woke 
up,  this  picture  was  before  my  eyes. 
It  was  the  first  thing  I  was  conscious 
of.  The  next  morning  I  began  it. 
It  is  just  finished." 

"  Have  you  the  other  picture  here, 
—  the  one  that  suggested  this  ?  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  it,"  I 
said. 

"Without  speaking  he  brought  for- 
ward another  easel ;  and  then  from 
some  hidden  recess  produced  a  paint- 
ing which  he  placed  upon  it. 

I  started.  It  was  the  same  head  I 
had  seen  at  Fontainebleau ;  but  how 
superior  was  this  painting  to  Made- 
moiselle Zoe's  sketch  !  It  seemed  to 
light  up  the  great  studio  with  the 
radiance  of  its  beauty.  A  sudden 
illumination  burst  upon  my  mind: 
this  was  Monsieur  Georges,  the 
teacher  of  Mademoiselle  Zoe,  the 
lover  of  Medora.  No  wonder  that 
he  loved  her  !  The  tender  grace,  the 
celestial  sweetness,  the  ineffable  puri- 
ty, that  breathed  from  that  upturned 
face,  carried  conviction  with  them. 
Medora's  soul  was  worthy  of  its 
shrine.  I  sighed  as  I  gazed,  as  we 
sigh  when  we  hear  sweet  music. 
That  loveliness  seemed  too  ethereal, 
too  exquisite,  for  human  life.  At 
length  I  said,  — 

"  I  think  there  can  be  but  one  per- 
son  in   the    world   so   beautiful.     Is 
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this    not  a  portrait   of  Medora,  —  I 
mean  of  Mademoiselle  Volkonsky  ?  " 

A  dark  flush  rose  to  his  forehead 
as  I  spoke  the  name  j  but  he  an- 
swered composedly, — 

"  Yes :  a  portrait  painted  from 
memory.  You  knew  her,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  her.  Made- 
moiselle Mirodet  showed  me  a  sketch 
of  her  when  I  was  at  Fontainebleau 
last  summer.  But  your  likeness  is 
far  more  beautiful ;  and  the  expression 
is  nobler,  more  elevated." 

"  I  think  hers  the  most  beautiful 
face  I  have  ever  seen  :  but  I  have  not 
done  justice  to  it;  I  have  not  given 
the  charm  of  her  expression.  It  is 
beyond  my  power."  He  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  painting  with  a  look 
of  reverential  adoration. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  broke  the 
silence.  Mr.  Norman  removed  the 
picture  and  easel  before  he  pulled 
the  cord  that  opened  the  door. 
Charley  came  briskly  in,  all  eagerness 
for  his  new  employment.  I  left  him 
there,  and  went  home,  feeling  vague- 
ly disquieted,  I  did  not  know  why. 

As  time  went  by,  my  best  previs- 
ions with  regard  to  Charley  were 
confirmed.  The  powerful  attraction 
that  Mr.  Norman  exercised  upon  him 
increased  day  by  day.  He  made  the 
kindest  and  most  judicious  of  mas- 
ters. He  did  not  seek  to  make 
Charley  an  artist :  he  aimed  at  giving 
him  a  pleasant  and  healthy  resource  ; 
and  in  this  he  abundantly  succeeded. 
Charley  attempted  nothing  more 
than  flower-painting;  but  in  this  he 
rapidly  improved,  and  he  really  sur- 
prised me  by  the  good  coloring  of  his 
pieces.  The  new  sense  of  power 
gave  a  zest  to  his  life,  hitherto  un- 
known ;  and  his  time  never  now  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands. 

Little    by   little    we    succeeded   in 
drawing  Mr.  Norinan  into  our  home 


circle.  He  pleased  us  all  alike.  The 
noble  simplicity  of  his  character,  the 
unstudied  dignity  of  his  manner,  the 
kindliness  of  his  nature,  and  his  great 
talent,  made  him  a  most  delightful 
companion.  He  became  our  most 
familiar  friend  and  counsellor.  His 
influence  upon  Charley  was  great. 
Imperceptibly  he  toned  him  to  a 
higher  standard,  gave  him  broader 
views  and  nobler  aims.  He  returned 
the  warmth  of  Charley's  attachment 
with  a  friendship  which  the  boy  felt 
as  the  one  great  honor  of  his  life. 
To  prove  Mr.  Norman's  opinion  of 
him  well-founded  became  his  cher- 
ished ambition.  But  Mr.  Norman 
would  never  allow  me  to  express  any 
gratitude. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  be  grateful," 
he  said  once  to  me,  when  I  had  tried 
to  say  to  him  a  little  of  what  I  so 
much  felt.  "  I  am  a  lonely  man, 
since  my  mother's  death ;  and  the 
kindness  I  receive  here,  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  Charley  so  fond  of  me, 
make  me  the  debtor  to  you  all." 

In  the  course  of  time  he  formed  the 
habit  of  passing  his   evenings   at    our 
rooms.     Amy    and    Charley    usually 
went  out,  Amy  finding  a  willing  cha- 
perone  in  her  aunt,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  was  fond  of  society.     I  en- 
joyed indescribably  those    long  and 
quiet  talks.      I    had    seen  much   of 
life  ;  but  I  had  never  met  with  so  noble 
a  character    as  Mr.  Norman's.     His 
world  was  the  world  of  lofty  thoughts, 
of  broad,  far-reaching  sympathies,  of 
heroic  aspirations,  of  devout  faith,  of 
tender  and  patient  charity.     His  am- 
bition was  not  the  personal  desire  for( 
distinction:   it  was  the  eager  love  ofi 
excellence,  the  earnest    hope    to     do 
something   to  raise  the  standard   of 
those  with  whom  he   should  come   in 
contact  through  his  works  ;  to  preach 
truth  as  expressed  in  beauty  ;  to  make 
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the  good  lovely  to  the  eyes  of  men  ;  to 
draw  their  hearts  upward  into  the 
high  and  serene  atmosphere  of  art: 
these  were  his  aims ;  and  his  life  was 
subservient  to  them. 

He  never  mentioned  Medora ;  he 
never  again  showed  me  her  portrait : 
yet  I  thought  I  perceived  sometimes 
a  mental  reference  to  her  as  his  ideal 
standard,  his  measure  of  all  that  was 
exalted  and  lovely  in  woman.  His 
love  partook  of  the  nature  of  worship. 
There  was  something  impersonal  in 
his  affection  for,  or  rather  his  adoration 
of,  Medora. 

He  spoke  more  than  once  of  Made- 
moiselle Zoe  with  friendly  sympathy, 
and  with  admiration  of  her  talent. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  seen  her  but 
little,  had  helped  her  in  her  art  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  but  had  lost  sight  of 
her ;  and  she  was  now  only  a  half-ef- 
faced figure  in  his  memory.  Poor 
Mademoiselle  Zoe  ! 

Winter  had  fairly  come.     The  reg- 
ular succession  of  picnics,  riding-par- 
ties, dinners,  musical  soirees,  and  balls, 
went  on  with  all  their  unmeet  disso- 
nance with  the  associations  of  the  place. 
I  kept  as  much  out  of  society  as  I  could; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  give  some  great 
dinners.  The  day  before  one  of  these  I 
was  driving  on  the  Pincio,  when,  slow- 
ly   walking  beside   the  parapet  that 
overlooks    the    Piazza   del    Popolo,  I 
saw  one  of  my  best  and  oldest  friends, 
Mr.  Gilford.     We  had    not   met   for 
years.      I    stopped   the  carriage,  ex- 
changed a  few  words  of  greeting,  hur- 
ried of  necessity ;  for  the  promenade 
was  fall,  and  I  was    in    everybody's 
way.     He  promised  to  dine  with  me 
the    next    evening,   and  I   drove  on. 
As  we    completed    the    circle    of  the 
drive,  I  told  the   coachman    to    drive 
to  the  studio  in  the  Via  Margutta. 
"  He  must  meet  Mr.  Gilford.     To 


this  one  dinner  George  shall  come," 
I  said  to  myself. 

We  had  all  formed  the  habit  of  call- 
ing him  George.  He  had  told  Char- 
ley to  do  so ;  and  Amy  and  1  had  fol- 
lowed Charley's  example. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  I 
found  George  at  his  easel.  He  turned 
it  from  the  light  as  I  entered,  and 
came  to  meet  me  with  his  cordial 
smile.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted  of 
him,  and  pressed  him  for  this  once  to 
come,  saying  that  I  had  never  urged 
him  before,  but  that  his  dining  with 
us  to-morrow  would  really  please  me.. 
"There  are  few  things  I  wouldn't 
do  to  really  please  you,"  he  answered. 
"  I  will  certainly  come." 

I  thanked  him  :  then,  looking  at 
the  easel,  which  still  stood  turning  its 
back  to  me,  I  said,  — 

"  And  my  picture :  is  it  well  ad- 
vanced ?  " 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  show  it 
to  you  now,"  he  said  ;  and  he  returned 
it  to  its  first  position,  and,  placing  an 
easy-chair  in  front  of  it  for  me,  drew 
back  while  I  looked  at  it.  It  was 
a  simple,  pathetic  scene,  painted 
throughout  in  a  subdued  tone.  A 
blind  white-haired  beggar  was  asking 
alms  of  a  young  peasant  woman,  who 
had  put  her  gift  into  the  hand  of  the 
little  child  she  was  carrying,  and  was 
encouraging  it  to  drop  the  coin  into 
the  old  man's  outstretched  hand.  The 
venerable  air  and  anxious  face  of  the 
suppliant,  the  tender  smile  of  the 
beautiful  young  mother,  and  the  half 
timid,  half  pleased  glance  of  the  rosy 
little  child,  as,  one  -arm  clinging 
around  its  mother's  neck,  it  bent  for- 
ward for  its  little  deed  of  charity, 
were  very  touching. 

My  eyes  moistened  as  I  looked  at 
the  picture.  I  quite  forgot  to  say 
any  thing  to  George.  At  length  he 
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asked  me  if  there  were  any  thing  in 
it  that  I  wanted  changed. 

"  Oh,  no  indeed  :  don't  touch  it ! " 
I  replied.  "  It  is  perfect  as  it  is.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  said 
how  much  I  liked  it ;  but  I  was  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  the  picture." 

"  That  is  the  pleasantest  thing  you 
could  say,"  he  answered.  He  drew 
forward  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by 
me ;  and  we  looked  at  it  together  in 
silence. 

"  How  lovingly  the  child's  arm 
clings  round  the  mother's  neck!"  I 
said,  after  a  while.  "  How  beauti- 
fully you  have  given  the  soft,  yield- 
ing texture  of  its  little  form  !  No 
one  but  a  man  who  loved  children 
could  have  painted  that."  Then 
with  a  sudden  impulse  I  added,  — 

"  0  George  !  how  I  do  wish  that 
I  could  see  you  with  a  wife  and  child 
of  your  own  ! " 

I  was  frightened  when  I  had  said 
it ;  but  he  answered  in  a  quiet 
voice,  — 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  marry. 
Some  men  seem  born  to  enjoy  happi- 
ness, some  men  to  work  for  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  I  think  I  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  You  see,  I  claim  a 
proud  position,"  he  added  with  a 
brave  smile. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  do 
both,"  I  replied,  determined,  since  the 
ice  was  broken,  to  say  all  that  was  in 
my  mind.  "  Your  art  does  not  stand 
in  the  way.  You  are  formed  to  enjoy 
domestic  life,  and  to  make  some 
woman  happy." 

He  was  silent.  It  was  growing 
dark  :  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
figures  in  the  picture  before  me. 
That  sense  of  intimate  confidence 
which  comes  with  the  twilight,  that 
closer  drawing  of  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship, made  itself  silently  felt  between 
us ;  and  I  instinctively  knew  that  he 


was  going  to  tell  me  more  about  him- 
self than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

"  I  never  cared  but  for  one  woman," 
he  said  to  me ;  "  and  she  is  beyond 
my  reach,  not  only  from  force  of 
circumstance,  but  because  of  her  ex- 
alted nature.  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  happiness  of  having  seen 
my  ideal  made  visible  ;  and  I  do  :  I 
thank  God  that  I  have  seen  on  earth 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  and  loveliest  in  woman." 

I  sat  silent. 

"You  know  whom  I  mean,"  he 
added  simply. 

"  Yes :  the  picture,"  I  answered. 
"  But  are  you  so  sure  that  she  does 
not 'care  for  you?  And  as  for  cir- 
cumstance, —  I  am  certain  that  in  a 
short  time  you  will  have  a  success 
which  will  give  you  a  most  enviable 
position.  You  know  what  Cavaliere 
Santini  said  to  me  last  week ;  and 
Baron  Engelheim  spoke  still  more 
warmly.  He  is  going  to  bring  to 
your  studio  the  old  king  of  Bavaria 
as  soon  as  he  arrives.  By  the  end  of 
the  winter  your  fortune  will  be  made. 
Why  should  you  not  marry  her 
then?" 

I  felt  him  shrink. 

"My  dear,  kind  friend,"  he  an- 
swered, "you  know  me,  but  you  do 
not  know  her.  She  is  too  high  above 
me.  It  is  as  if  you  proposed  my  mar- 
rying one  of  God's  holy  angels." 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  that 
closed  the  conversation.  I  rose,  and 
he  went  down  with  me  to  the  outer 
door,  and  put  me  in  the  carriage.  He 
leaned  over  the  carriage- door  to  shake 
hands  at  parting;  and  as  he  stood 
with  uncovered  head,  the  faint  light 
falling  on  his  noble  face,  I  felt  a  pang 
of  pity  for  Medora. 

Mr.  Gilford,  the  next  evening,  was 
standing  by  the  mantle-piece,  talking 
to  me;  when  George  entered. 
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"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked 
quickly,  as  his  eye  turned  to  the 
door. 

"  Mr.  Norman,  a  friend  of  ours.  I 
will  introduce  him  to  you,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Do  so.  He  has  an  uncommon 
face.'3 

As  he  spoke,  George  came  up ;  and, 
after  I  had  welcomed  him,  I  pre- 
sented him  to  Mr.  Gilford.  In  a  few 
moments  dinner  was  announced.  I 
had  so  arranged  the  places  of  my 
guests,  that  George  and  Mr.  Gilford 
found  themselves  side  by  side ;  and  I 
saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  con- 
versation between  them  seemed  alike 
interesting  to  both. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  we 
had  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Gilford  came  to  me,  and  said,  — 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  my  new 
acquaintance,  —  a  very  interesting 
man.  But  pray  tell  me,  what  is  he  ? 
I  have  been  balancing  whether  to  set 
him  down  as  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, or  a  philanthropist." 

"  He  is  all  of  these  as  far  as  ability 
goes,"  I  replied ;  "  but  he  is  an  artist 
by  profession." 

"  Indeed  !  I  must  go  to  his  studio. 
If  he  paints  as  well  as  he  talks,  his 
pictures  must  be  extraordinary." 

"  Of  that  you  shall  judge  yourself. 
I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

And  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
call  for  my  old  friend  at  one  the  next 
day,  and  take  him  to  the  studio. 

George's  face  looked  more  serious 
than  usual ;  but  it  brightened  as  we 
came  into  his  great  shadowy  atelier. 
His  manner  showed  that  Mr.  Gil- 
ford's liking  for  him  was  fully  re- 
turned. 

My  picture,  upon  which  he  had 
been  working  the  day  before,  had 
been  moved  aside.  George  had  been 
retouching  his  "  House  of  Life." 


Dark,  gloomy,  powerful,  it  stood  be- 
fore us,  heavy  with  an  inner  meaning 
that  struck  like  a  threatening  proph- 
ecy upon  the  mind.  Mr.  Gilford's 
keen  eye  expanded :  he  raised  his 
eyebrows  slightly  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  painting. 

"  Ha  ! "  he  exclaimed  shortly ;  and 
then  placing  himself  in  front  of  it,  he 
studied  it  attentively. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  it  ?  "  I 
asked  of  George  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
was  never  so  impressed  by  its  force 
before.  Have  you  altered  it  in  any 
way  ?  It  seems  so  much  more  sin- 
ister, more  threatening,  than  it  did." 

"  I  have  only  intensified  what  was 
already  there,"  he  replied.  "  You 
know  I  never  go  out ;  and  I  suppose 
the  unaccustomed  break  in  my  quiet 
life,  and  the  stimulating  conversation, 
acted  on  my  brain  ;  for  when  I  came 
home,  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  to 
bed  or  to  sleep.  All  my  perceptions 
were  twice  as  vivid  as  usual." 

"  That  wasn't  good  for  you,  but  it 
must  have  been  pleasant,"  I  said.  "  I 
enjoy  that  midnight  action  of  the 
mind  very  much." 

"You  would  scarcely  have  enjoyed 
such  as  this  was.  This  picture  kept 
coming  before  me,  but  with  a  strength 
and  intensity  that  it  never  had  before. 
I  could  not  sle^p  for  thinking  of  it  j 
and,  as  soon  as  I  could  see,  I  came 
here,  and  began  to  paint.  I  have 
worked  on  it  all  day." 

Mr.  Gilford  here  turned  round  from 
his  study  of  the  picture. 

"Has  this  painting  as  yet  been 
ordered?" 

George  told  him  it  had  not. 

"  May  I  ask  its  price  ?  " 

"One  thousand  dollars." 

"  Have  you  pen  and  ink  here  ?  " 

"  They  are  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Gilford  walked  to  the  table, 
sat  down  j  took  a  check-book  from 
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Iris  pocket,  filled  out  a  check ;  folded, 
and  left  it  there. 

"I  am  happy  to  have  forestalled 
competitors,"  he  said  to  George  with 
l*s  own  peculiar  courtesy  of  manner. 
"  You  will  be  sorry  to  lose  this  grand 
work  from  your  studio ;  but  it  will  be 
appreciated  where  it  is  going.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  this  picture.  I  run 
no  risk  in  saying  that  a  great  future 
lies  before  you." 

George  flushed  to  his  temples.  He 
was  going  to  speak;  but  Mr.  Gilford 
prevented  him  by  saying, — 

"And  now  will  you  show  me  some- 
thing more  ?  I  see  a  picture  there  on 
the  right  that  I  should  like  to  look 
at." 

"  This  is  mine,"  I  said,  as  George 
pushed  forward  the  easel. 

"  Good,  very  good,"  he  remarked 
after  a  pause  of  scrutiny :  "  the  whole 
treatment  is  admirable;  but  one 
thing  surprises  me."  George  looked 
at  him.  "I  should  not  have  recog- 
nized these  two  paintings  as  the  work 
of  the  same  hand.  Each  is  equally 
excellent  in  its  style;  but  the  style 
is  entirely  different  in  each." 

"I  think  it  ought  to  be  so,"  replied 
George.  "  Nature  has  no  trick  of  light 
and  shade  and  management:  we 
never  find  the  same  effects  repeated ; 
and  in  art,  which  draws  its  materials 
from  nature,  we  should  surely  follow 
that  teaching." 

"Without  a  doubt,  my  dear  sir, 
supposing  the  artist  has  the  ability  to 
do  so ;  but  it  is  the  rarest  of  all  things, 
—  the  complete  absence  of  mannerism, 
and  it  is  this  that  especially  strikes 
me  here.  And  now  pray  show  me 
something  else." 

George  stood  without  moving. 

"  Have  you  no  other  finished  work 
by  you?"  asked  Mr.  Gilford. 

"  Only  .one ;  and  that  is  a  portrait." 

"  Pray  let  me  see  it." 


I  thought  I  had  never  heard 
George's  steps  so  slow  and  heavy  as 
they  sounded  through  the  great  silent 
studio  which  he  went  towards  the  dark 
recess  where  Medora's  portrait  was 
concealed  from  sight.  He  returned, 
bringing  it  in  his  arms,  and  placed  it 
before  his  "House  of  Life."  We  all 
three  gazed  at  it  in  silence  as  it  stood 
before  us  in  its  sweet,  pathetic,  and 
exalted  beauty. 

At  length  Mr.  Gilford  sighed 
heavily,  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead. 

"  Such  a  face  as  that,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  is  enough  to  bring  back  all 
the  dreams  of  a  man's  youth." 

And  again  there  was  silence  in  the 
great,  sombre  studio,  —  a  silence  filled 
to  overflowing  with  Medora's  sweet, 
still  beauty. 

"  Is  there  any  price  for  this  pic- 
ture ? "  Mr  Gilford  inquired,  as  he 
turned  from  it  at  last. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  it," 
George  replied. 

"For  a  copy?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse,"  George 
answered  reluctantly  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
repeat  it." 

As  we  stood  on  the  threshold  at 
leaving,  Mr.  Gilford  looked  back. 
His  eyes  sought  the  lovely,  upturned 
face,  framed  in  the  soft  gold  of  its 
hair ;  and  again  he  sighed. 

As  we  neared  his  hotel,  Mr.  Gilford 
said  to  me,  — 

"Do  you  know  who  the  original  of 
that  portrait  is  ?  " 

"A  Mademoiselle  Yolkonsky.  Her 
mother  is  the  Baronne  Volkonsky  :  she 
belongs  to  the  Pamphili-Doria  fam- 
ily ;  that  is  all  I  know." 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Norman  has  any 
intention  of  marrying  her  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. 

u  I  know  that  he  has  not  any  such 
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intention, "  I  replied.  And  then,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Gilford  had  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  I  began  to  reproach  myself 
for  not  having  implied  in  my  answer 
more  of  the  truth.  Yet  I  could  not 
feel  myself  authorized  to  impart  any 
portion  of  George's  confidence.  I  had 
no  right  to  tell  Mr.  Gilford  that 
George  loved  Medora. 

I  was  sitting  alone  that  evening, 
Amy  and  Charley  having  gone  with 
their  aunt  to  the  opera,  when  George 
came  in.  His  step  was  quicker  than 
usual,  his  color  was  higher.  I  looked 
up  at  him,  and  said,  — 

"What  is  it,  George  ?  Something 
pleasant,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes:  something  very  pleasant," 
lie  answered,  as  he  sat  down  opposite 
me,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small 
folded  paper. 

"  You  saw  Mr.  Gilford  write  this  at 
the  studio  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  sum  do  you  suppose  it  was 
for?" 

"  A  thousand  dollars,  of  course." 

«  Look ! " 

He  put  it  into  my  hand.  I  opened 
it. 

"  Three  thousand.  Just  like  Mr. 
G  ilford.  0  George  !  I  am  so  glad  ! " 

"  It  is  the  kindness,  the  encourage- 
ment :  they  are  worth  more  than  the 
money,"  said  George,  as  he  replaced 
the  check.  "  Such  a  thing  makes  a 
man  tingle  with  desire  to  do  better, 
to  justify  the  good  opinion  held  of 
him." 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gilford  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  his  hotel. 
He  would  not  let  me  say  a  word ;  but 
told  me  that  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
picture  better  than  I  did,  and  that 
he  should  have  felt  uncomfortable  at 
paying  for  it  less  than  it  was  worth. 
He  told  me  not  to  say  that  I  had  put 


so  low  a  price  upon  it ;  but  to  state,  if 
any  one  asked,  that  I  had  received 
three  thousand  for  it." 

I  laughed.  "  And  it's  very  good  ad- 
vice. Mind  you  keep  to  it.  Mr.  Gil- 
ford likes  to  do  kind  things  in  that 
way ;  and  he  knows  the  world  thor- 
oughly besides.  You  will  see." 

And  as  I  anticipated,  so  it  was. 
No  sooner  was  it  reported  that  Mr. 
Gilford,  the  noted  connoisseur,  had 
given  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  Norman  than  George's 
studio  was  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
orders  were  pressed  upon  him  until 
one  day  he  told  me  that  he  had  more 
commissions  than  he  could  execute  in 
three  years,  and  that  he  could  take  no 
more. 

Meantime  Mr.  Gilford  was  a  fre- 
quent caller  at  George's  studio ;  and 
Charley  used  to  tell  me  that  it  was  an 
"infernal  shame  that  no  one  except 
himself  was  there  to  hear  them  talk  to- 
gether. Every  time  Mr.  Gilford 
comes,"  he  said,  "my  brains  get 
sprained  trying  to  keep  up  with  what 
they're  talking  about;  but  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  for  all  the  world,  though  it  does 
make  me  feel  what  an  ignorant  idiot 
I  am.  And  to  think  of  George's  letting 
me  be  there,  and  taking  so  much  pains 
with  me  as  he  does  !  If  ever  there  was 
a  trump,  he's  one.  I  rather  think  some 
of  those  girls  are  finding  it  out  too." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Charley  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Ah !  you  should  be  there  to  see 
for  yourself.  They  come  and  make 
much  of  him,  and  talk  stuff  to  him 
about  his  pictures,  and  oh  !  and  ah  !  at 
him,  and  flatter  him  till  it  makes  me 
mad.  Geese ! " 

"  Why,  Charley,  aren't  you  a  little 
severe  ?  "  I  remonstrated. 

"No:  it's  just  as  I  say;  and 
George  hates  it.  He  looks  bored  to 
death.  Yesterday,  after  some  of  them 
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had  gone,  I  said  to  him, ' George,  you'll  George's  success  would  have  any  influ- 
have  to  take  a  wife  in  self-defence.'  ence  in  determining  him  to  make  any 
But  I  wished  as  soon  as  I'd  said  it  advances  to  Medora.  It  was  evident 
that  I'd  held  my  tongue.  He  looked  that  his  resolution  had  not  been  altered 
as  if  I  had  struck  him.  What  do  you  by  this  sudden  tide  of  prosperity.  I 
think  it  could  have  been  ?  "  wondered  and  lamented  secretly ;  but 
"It's  never  safe  jesting  with  any  one  I  never  again  sought  to  open  the  sub- 
on  such  subjects.  Don't  do  it  again,  ject  to  him. 

Charley,"  I  replied ;  and  then  I  turned  At  the  end  of  a  month  Mr.  Gilford 

the  conversation.     I  had  learned,  how-  left  Borne.      Six  weeks  later  I  received 

ever,  what  I  had  for  some  time  been  a  letter  from  him :   its  contents  gave 

questioning    within  myself,    whether  me  a  shock  of  painful  surprise. 


SUSPENSION  BEIDGE. 

RAISE  high  strong  piers  of  solid  masonry  ! 
Stretch  to  and  fro  the  slender  iron  nerves, 
Which,  bound  together,  matchless  strength  impart, 
To  span  the  rapid,  broad  Niagara  ! 
What  wondrous  power  in  man's  best  skill  and  art ! 
How  fitly  joined,  in  his  most  noble  work, 
To  bear  in  safety,  o'er  the  whirlpool  drear, 
Earth's  richest  freight  of  human  joy  and  fear. 
Emblem  of  Life  !  type  of  Humanity  ! 

Our  gentler  ministries  are  the  strength  of  life  : 
Breathe  kindly  words  in  tender,  soothing  tones ; 
Let  goodness  speak,  with  soft-eyed  pity  true  ; 
Strengthen  the  helping  hand  with  willing  heart ; 
Double  God's  gifts  by  sharing  each  with  all. 
This  web  of  life,  if  thus  composed,  will  be 
Of  strength  and  weakness,  joy  and  sorrow,  made  ; 
But  still  round  all  the  eternal  law  of  God 
Shall  bind  its  golden  chain  of  ceaseless  love. 
Thus  shall  the  gulf  of  Time  be  safely  spanned ; 
And  raised  the  Bridge  of  Heaven  securely  be, 
Uniting  Earth  with  vast  Eternity.  W. 
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THE   TAXATION  OF  CHUBCHES. 
A  PUBLICAN'S  SERMON. 


Deacon. 

AND  so  you  liked  the  sermon  ? 
Publican. 

It  was  excellent,  but  too  short. 
Those  memorable  words  about  the 
tribute-money  are  the  very  pemican 
of  political  econonry.  Yet  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  often  that 
texfc  has  been  perverted  to  sanction 
enormous  oppressions  of  State  and 
Church. 

Deacon. 

No  doubt ;  but  that  was  -because  — 
What  a  crowd  there  always  is  at  this 
corner  !  Let  us  turn  up  Park  Street, 
and  walk  round  the  Common. 

Publican. 

Agreed:  that  sermon  has  set  me 
thinking.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  taxes. 

Deacon. 

Not  a  very  pretty  subject  to  con- 
sider on  Sunday  between  churches  ! 
We  have  six  days  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  worldly  concerns  of  politics 
and  finance. 

Publican. 

But  we  can  look  at  them  from  a 
Sunday  standpoint.  I  want  only  to 
continue  the  sermon.  Dr.  Burge  left 
off  at  Fourthly.  If  we  had  not  re- 
pealed the  old  two-hour  law  of  preach- 
ing, under  which  our  ancestors  throve 
so  vigorously,  he  would  have  given 
us  Fifthly  and  Sixthly.  May  I  not 
supply  these  in  the  open  air? 
Deacon. 

I  should  think  that  a  revenue-col- 
lector would  have  enough  to  do  with 
taxes  in  the  week.  Our  ministers, 
thank  Heaven  !  have  something  better 
to  think  about.  Your  elder  brother, 


the  publican  of  Scripture,  sunk  the 
shop  when  he  went  up  into  the  temple. 
Besides,  your  Fifthly  and  Sixthly 
would  be  magnificent  specimens  of 
anti-climax.  Do  you  think  you  could 
rival  that  eloquent  flow  of  language 
with  which  our  minister  enforces  his 
views  ? 

Publican. 

To  try  to  do  that  would  be  a  shabby 
return  for  the  seat  in  your  pew  which 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  famous  preacher ;  but  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  imagine  what  was 
(or  might  have  been)  the  drift  of 'the 
notes  which  the  doctor  glanced  at 
every  ten  minutes  or  so  when  he 
touched  earth,  and  from  which  he 
rose  so  full  of  fresh  matter  and  vigor- 
ous illustration.  You  see,  my  great- 
uncle  left  a  trunk  full  of  skeleton  ser- 
mons ;  and  I  have  often  amused  my- 
self by  attempting  to  reclothe  them 
in  the  majestic  rhetoric  in  which  they 
stalked  before  a  past  generation  of 
sinners  :  so  perhaps  I  can  reverse  the 
process,  and  infer  the  skeleton. 

Deacon. 

Of  what  was  not  preached! 
Publican. 

Precisely.  The  notes  were  not  ex- 
hausted when  the  clock  struck.  There 
was  one  slip  left ;  and  this  is  the  way 
it  must  have  read  :  — 

Fifthly,  The  tribute-money  a  tax. 
Even  Ca3sar  should  have  his  due. 
"The  children  are  free"  (Matt.  rii. 
28).  Show  that  this  is  in  no  carnal 
sense.  Peter  and  the  fish.  The  les- 
son taught  by  that  miracle.  Scrip- 
ture recognizes  the  duty  of  paying 
taxes  even  to  a  despot :  how  much 
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more  when  Caesar's  laurel  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  bonnet  rouge  of 
democracy.  A  knowledge  of  political 
economy  necessary  for  the  Christian  : 
moral  affections  of  Christianity  far 
more  necessary  for  the  economist. 
Prove  this. 

Sixthly,  Application  of  preceding 
considerations.  Property  invested  in 
churches  should  be  treated  like  all  other 
property.  It  should  help  the  people 
meet  their  necessary  expenditures. 
Its  exemption  from  taxation  is  legal ; 
but  is  it  just?  Not  consistent  with 
our  democratic  theory  of  government. 
Evils  of  any  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  :  press  this  home.  Two 
questions  :  If  equality  of  civil  rights 
is  guaranteed  to  all,  why  should  some 
hundred  millions  of  property,  invested 
in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  contribute 
nothing  to  support  the  burdens  of  the 
State  ?  Is  there  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  making  a  direct  dona- 
tion of  the  public  money  to  support 
sectarian  views  of  religion,  and  re- 
lieving ecclesiastical  investments  of 
their  proportion  of  taxation?  To 
break  this  shackle  between  Church 
and  State  is  a  Christian  work.  Then 
shall  the  former  represent  the  ideal 
justice  between  man  and  man ;  whither 
the  latter  must  be  tending,  unless  our 
theory  of  government  is  a  delusion. 

Deacon. 

Well,  this  is  a  return  for  my  Sun- 
day hospitality!  You  will  never 
hear  such  folly  as  that  from  Dr. 
Burge.  Why,  we  could  not  keep  our 
church  a  week  if  it  was  taxed ! 

Publican. 

Perhaps  not ;  and  why  ?  Because 
the  people  want  the  use  of  the  ground 
it  occupies,  and  would  pay  roundly 
for  it.  The  building  that  would  go 
up  upon  that  corner  lot  would  give 
accommodation  to  thousands  of  peo- 


ple every  day.  Is  it  right  that  the 
legislator  should  interpose  an  artifi- 
cial restriction  to  disturb  natural 
social  relations,  and  this  in  order 
that  a  handful  of  pew-holders  may 
occupy  it  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  week? 

Deacon. 

Well,  "  the  people,"  in  whom  you 
seem  to  take  so  much  interest,  will 
get  the  land  sometime  or  other.  The 
fact  is,  that  most  of  our  congregation 
live  two  miles  uptown.  We  thought 
of  selling  the  church  five  years  ago, 
but  couldn't  get  our  price.  Wait 
another  five  years,  and  you  will  see 
your  hotel,  or  horse-car  station,  or 
whatever  you  want,  upon  its  site. 
The  property  is  rising  every  day  ;  and 
it  will  pay  for  us  to  hold  it  as  long  as 
that. 

Publican. 

Then  we  get  at  the  fact  that  our 
law-makers,  by  permitting  you  to  hold 
that  property  for  ten  years  after  the 
time  when  you  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  it  if  taxed  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  put  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  into  the  pockets  of  your 
pew-holders.  Is  the  estimate  too 
high  ? 

Deacon. 

Well,  no  :  if  we  take  the  taxes,  and 
interest,  and  rise  in  value,  during  ten 
years,  it  is  moderate.  But  the  State 
ought  to  do  something  for  religion. 
You  will  hardly  maintain  the  converse 
of  that  proposition. 

Publican. 

Not  just  now,  at  any  rate.  But,  if 
labor  is  to  be  taxed  to  maintain 
churches,  let  us  have  an  equitable 
form  of  taxation,  and  an  equitable 
distribution  of  its  results.  Now,  I 
belong  to  a  church  that  does  not  care 
for  Gothic  architecture,  or  noble 
buildings  upon  fine  sites.  A  white- 
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washed  attic-hall  on  a  side  street  is 
all  we  want  for  a  place  of  meeting ; 
and  this  we  hire  year  hy  year.  But 
then  we  should  like  to  receive  in  cash 
just  the  sum  that  the  State  annually 
allows  you  to  exact  from  tax-pa}^ers 
who  pay  for  the  protection  of  your 
exempted  church  property.  tTo  be  sure, 
we  prefer  to  spend  our  money  in  mis- 
sions, instead  of  holding  it  in  brick 
and  mortar.  But  unless  the  legislator 
pretends  to  infallible  knowledge  of 
what  will  best  promote  religion,  why 
should  he  discriminate  between  us  ? 
Let  him  give  each  church  the  same 
amount,  to  be  employed  as  the  con- 
sciences of  its  members  may  dictate. 
That  is  the  only  fair  way  of  support- 
ing religion  ;  that  is,  if  it  is  fair  to 
support  it  at  all. 

Deacon. 

What's  the  use  of  talking  so  ?  We 
all  know,  that,  both  morally  and  so- 
cially, it's  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
churches. 

Publican. 

Granted  ten  times  over.  Granted 
temporarily,  and  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  a  proper  thing  for 
our  government  to  encourage  them 
by  taxing  labor  for  their  support.  We 
still  have  the  question  whether  our 
method  of  encouragement  is  wise  or 
foolish,  just  or  unjust? 

Deacon. 

But  if  the  State  allows  A.,  B.,  or  C, 
to  exempt  their  property  from  taxa- 
tion by  putting  it  into  a  church,  it 
looks  as  if  it  was  about  the  fair 
thing. 

Publican. 

It  is  sophistry  to  call  it  so.  The 
State  has  no  right  to  offer  a  bonus  in 
favor  of  a  particular  form  of  expendi- 
ture which  many,  even  among  or- 
thodox Christians,  do  not  consider 


the  best  mode  of  promoting  religion. 
A.,  being  a  good  Episcopalian,  may 
believe  that  religion  is  best  promoted 
by  building  a  costly  church  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  few  wealthy  pew- 
holders.  B.,  a  good  Methodist,  may 
wish  to  promote  religion  by  sending 
ministers  about  the  country  to  preach 
by  the  wayside.  C.,  a  worthy  Bap- 
tist, may  think,  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
will  best  promote  religion  by  invest- 
ing his  money,  and  employing  the  in- 
come in  paying  for  lectures  upon  tem- 
perance as  a  Scriptural  requirement, 
holding  that  the  shortest  way  to 
make  good  Baptists  is  first  to  make 
sober  citizens.  Is  it  not  monstrous 
for  the  legislator  to  say  that  the  reli- 
'gious  conviction  of  A.  shall  be  aided 
by  an  annual  subsidy,  while  those  of 
B.  and  C.  shall  receive  no  assistance  ? 

Deacon. 

It  is  certainly  expedient  to  embel- 
lish our  cities  with  noble  structures 
of  masonry  and  heaven-pointing 
spires. 

Publican. 

Perhaps  so.  But  remember  this: 
if  ecclesiastical  property  were  taxed 
like  all  other  property  the  aggregate 
public  income  from  which  churches 
must  be  maintained  would  be  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  now.  If  you  had 
less  to  promote  your  views  of  religion, 
I  should  have  more  to  promote  mine. 
Here  is  A.  B.,  who,  by  exertion,  econo- 
my, and  foresight,  has  acquired  a 
thousand  dollars.  He  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  community  during  its 
acquisition,  and  justly  owes  compen- 
sation. Accordingly,  if  he  puts  his 
money  into  a  ship  to  send  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen,  it  is  taxed.  If 
he  invests  it,  and  bestows  its  income 
upon  the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  are  taxed. 

And  now  the  legislator  whispers  in 
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his  ear,  "  Put  your  thousand  dollars 
into  a  tall  steeple,  or  pulpit  upholstery, 
and  it  shall  be  allowed  to  escape.  In- 
vest it  in  land  covered  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical edifice,  and  it  may  be  doubled 
or  trebled  in  a  few  years,  and  this 
at  the  expense  of  your  neighbors,  who, 
by  giving  their  taxed  labor,  or  risking 
their  taxed  savings,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  community." 

.    Deacon. 

Yes;  but  I  take  the  position  that 
a  church  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
community  quite  as  much  as  a  provis- 
ion-shop or  a  book-store. 

Publican. 

A    very    tenable     position, — but 
one  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  question.     I  can 
perfectly  understand  that  some  may 
think     that     Catholics     should     be 
taxed  to  support  wealthy  Protestant 
meeting-houses,    which    their     con- 
sciences do  not  permit  them  to  enter, 
and  from  which  the  private  pew  sys- 
tem would  exclude  them  if  they  did. 
I  can   also   comprehend   that   others 
may  hold  that  Protestants  should  be 
'taxed  to   support  cathedrals  to  pro- 
mulgate the  dogmas  of  Home.     Al- 
though   these     views    are   far    from 
being  mine,   they   may   be  held    by 
those  who    condemn  as    strongly  as 
I  do  the  injustice  of  that  form  of  tax 
which    consists    in    exempting   from 
taxation  certain  classes  of  property; 
for  such  exemption  means,   not  only 
increased  taxation  to  labor  and  pro- 
perty not  exempted,  but  also  unneces- 
sary taxation  in  view  of  the  object 
to  be  accomplished.     It  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  wasteful    expenditure.      It 
cheats  the  humble  voter  by  darken- 
ing his   knowledge  of  the  proceeds 
and  disposal  of  the  public  revenues  ; 
and  there  is  no  knowledge  so  impor- 
tant to  him  as  this. 


Deacon. 

But  just  look  at  a  practical  case  : 
here  is  a  poor  country  community. 
Some  of  its  best  members  by  much 
struggling,  through  fairs  and  other 
methods,  are  able  to  erect  a  church 
whose  influence  must  be  favorable 
even  uporl  those  who  do  not  attend  it. 
Now,  do  you  grudge  the  small  assist- 
ance which  the  legislator  gives  by 
exempting  it  from  taxation  ?  Prob- 
ably, the  difference  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  taxes  might  post- 
pone its  erection  for  some  time,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community. 

Publican. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  against 
state  aid  to  religion :  that  question 
must  be  discussed  by  itself.  I  am 
considering  the  injustice  of  a  partic- 
ular form  of  assessment  professing 
to  promote  it.  Take  another  case : 
your  poor  country  community  cer- 
tainly wants  an  apothecary's  shop, 
where  medicines  and  anodynes  can 
be  procured  for  the  sick  and  dying  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  legislator 
might  be  justified  in  permitting  such 
an  establishment  to  receive  temporary 
aid  from  the  town  treasury.  Of 
course,  such  permission  should  be 
most  carefully  limited,  and  cease  the 
moment  that  increased  wealth  and 
population  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  a  natural  way.  But 
would  it  not  be  monstrous  to  put  a 
law  upon  the  statute-book  forever 
exempting  apothecary-shops  from 
taxation,  — thus  permitting  any  gen- 
tleman to  hold  corner  lots  against  the 
people  if  he  would  only  call  himself 
an  apothecary,  and  sell  a  few  medi- 
cines with  his  soda-water  rind  fancy 
soap?  Remember  that  the  right  to 
own  land,  either  as  individual  or  cor- 
poration, is  no  natural  right.  It  is 
permitted  by  the  State  solely  from 
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considerations  of  expediency :  but, 
in  granting  this  permission,  the  legis- 
lator would  create  the  most  odious 
and  intolerable  aristocracy  were  it  not 
for  two  powerful  guarantees  that  ren- 
der it,  on  the  whole,  beneficent :  these 
are  taxes  and  competition.  Taxes 
goad  land-holders  on  one  side  :  com- 
petition persuades  them  on  the  other. 
The  result  is,  that  the  industrial  forces 
of  the  community  take  possession  of 
the  land  at  the  precise  moment  when 
its  productive  powers  can  be  increased 
by  a  change  of  hands.  What,  then, 
does  the  legislator  do  when  he  per- 
mits the  natural  capabilities  of  land 
to  be  dwarfed  by  factitious  distinc- 
tions among  its  holders?  He  as- 
sumes a  tremendous  responsibility. 
He  violates  a  social  law  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  man  who  takes  anoth- 
er's life  violates  a  moral  law.  Both 
may  be  justified ;  but  the  probabili- 
ties are  against  them ;  and  they  are 
bound  to  show  the  most  obvious  and 
pressing  necessity  for  their  actions. 

It  is  said  that  our  commercial 
metropolis  is  already  governed  by  an 
established  church,  which  owes  for- 
eign allegiance,  and  threatens  the 
most  vital  of  American  institutions. 
It  is  alleged  that  this  ecclesiastical 
organization,  taking  advantage  of  our 
unjust  exemption-laws,  has  acquired 
enormous  wealth,  and  stands  ready  to 
buy  legislation  at  the  highest  quota- 
tions of  that  commodity.  Our  Catho- 
lic friends  may  say  that  this  is  an  idle 
scandal,  utterly  untrue  at  the  present 
time,  and  of  their  particular  church. 
Very  well  then  :  I  will  cheerfully  ad- 
mit it.  But  mark  this:  unless 
human  nature  undergoes  a  radical 
change,  it  is  certain  to  become  true 
at  some  time,  and  of  some  church. 
For  by  exempting  from  taxation 
valuable  lands  at  the  centres  of  our 
cities,  and  permitting  ecclesiastical 


authorities  to  hold  unlimited  acres  in 
suburbs  (soon  to  be  city-centres),  pro- 
vided these  are  held  as-  "  grounds  " 
for  alleged  charitable  institutions,  our 
legislators  have  delivered  the  people 
to  the  first  ecclesiastical  body  —  con- 
trolled by  a  central  power  of  good 
business-capacity  —  that  may  choose 
to  take  the  reins.  Whether  that 
body  may  happen  to  call  itself  Calvin- 
ist  or  Catholic,  Unitarian  or  Positiv- 
ist,  or  by  some  name  at  present  un- 
familiar, I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this :  our  pos- 
terity will  find  no  sweet  savor  in  the 
memory  of  those  politicians,  who,  by 
permitting  unjust  laws  to  stain  our 
democratic  statute-books,  gave  their 
property  to  spoliation,  and  imperilled 
their  dearest  liberties. 

You  were  in  the  General  Court 
last  winter.  Suppose  a  bill  could 
have  been  introduced  compelling  em- 
ployers to  reduce  wages,  —  thus  fur- 
ther diminishing  the  laborer's  rightful 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Would  you  have  voted  for  it  ? 
Deacon. 

What  an  absurd  question  !     Such  a 
vote  would  be  very  bad  from  a  moral 
point   of  view,  and  —  and  very  fool- 
ish from  a  political  one. 
Publican. 

And  why  would  it  be  foolish  politi- 
cally ?  Because  the  injustice  of  such 
a  law  would  be  at  once  understood. 
It  would  instantly  be  seen  to  be  the 
great  wrong  that  it  was.  Now,  to 
exempt  capital  from  taxation  may  be, 
to  a  given  community,  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  to  diminish  the  wages 
of  labor ;  but  this  is  not  instantly  com- 
prehended, and  can  easily  be  obscured 
by  the  sophistries  of  those  who  profit 
by  it.  To  defend  a  bad  law  spe- 
ciously is  not  difficult.  Its  advocate 
has  only  to  make  a  plausible  exag- 
geration of  the  good  it  seems  to  do, 
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and  say  nothing  about  the  far  greater 
good  it  prevents.  The  first  appears 
at  a  glance  ;  the  second  is  discerned 
only  by  reflection. 

Deacon. 

You  are  right  there,  at  all  events. 
If  a  set  of  radical  petitioners  should 
ever  assail  the  exemption  of  church- 
property,  think  what  lawyers  we  could 
get  to  fight  them!  The  millions  of 
capital  invested  in  churches  in  a 
single  State  could  skiin  the  bar  in 
every  city  in  the  Union;  and  it 
would  pay  to  do  it. 

Publican. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  eloquent  and 
able  lawyers  might  be  hired  to  defend 
the  proposition  that  irresponsible  cor- 
porations should  be  allowed  td  assess 
the  people  arbitrarily,  and  for  indefi- 
nite periods,  for  sectarian  purposes. 
But  suppose  the  churches  petitioned 
in  aid  of — or,  as  I  should  prefer  to 
say,  in  advance  of  —  the  radical  peti- 
tioners, what  then  ? 

Deacon. 

Why,  then,  of  course,  things  would 
look  differently.  Perhaps  in  that 
case  the  lawj^ers  might  be  persuaded 
to  make  their  arguments  on  the  other 
side. 

Publican. 

And  why  should  the  churches  not 
be  found  on  the  right  side?  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  demand 
of  the  people  to  be  relieved  from  this 
unjust  impost  will  soon  be  heard; 
but  it  will  make  a  vast  difference  if 
it  is  first  heard  from  Christian  men 
arid  women  who  value  churches,  and 
not  from  destructives  who  would 
sweep  them  away. 

Deacon. 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  as  church-members  to  trouble 
ourselves  with  political  questions  and 
theories  of  government. 


Publican. 

But  it  may  be  our  duty  to  renounce 
privileges  to  which,  upon  our  existing 
theory  of  government,  we  have  no 
just  claim.  By  demanding  equitable 
legislation,  even  at  the  expense  of 
what  may  seem  our  temporary  ad- 
vantage, we  shall  give  religion  a  new 
vitality.  Cannot  we,  who  are  church- 
members,  for  once  steal  a  march  upon 
our  radical  opponents  ?  Should  we  not 
address  petitions  to  our  legislatures 
demanding  the  repeal  of  laws  favor- 
able to  our  pockets,  but  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  just 
taxation  that  all  the  property  of  the 
state  should  contribute  in  due  pro- 
portion to  its  development  and  de- 
fence ? 

Deacon. 

There  is  something  in  what  you  say ; 
but  it  would  injure  my  influence  to 
come  out  about  the  matter.  Some- 
body would,  of  course,  mistake  it  for 
an  attack  upon  religion.  We  have 
too  few  churches  already.  Why, 
even  Shakspeare,  who  was  a  play- 
actor, and  not  prejudiced  in  their 
favor,  declares,  .that,  if  a  good  man 
would  have  his  memory  outlive  his 
life,  he'd  better  go  to  work  and  build 
some  more  of  them. 

Publican. 

He  was  quite  right.  The  citizen 
who  provides  houses  for  worship  and 
religious  instruction  does  not  live  in 
vain.  I  can  think  of  but  one  person 
who,  at  the  present  time,  can  achieve 
a  fame  yet  more  honorable  than  that 
of  the  good  man  who  shall  build 
churches. 

Deacon. 

And  who  is  he  ? 

Publican. 
The  good  legislator  who  shall  tax 


them. 
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'I 


BY    REV.    GEORGE   AXFORD. 


ONE  morning  in  August,  just  as  I 
had  finished  Stirling's  tract  "As  Re- 
gards Protoplasm,"  Mrs.  Alden  came 


that  is  the  last  of  them  ?  These 
theories  are  abroad  in  every  newspa- 
per and  circulating  library.  I  can't 


in  from  Elmwood,  to  ask  a  few  ques-  help  reading  Huxley  and  Tyndall. 
tions  about  a  child  at  the  "  Orphan's  No  doubt,  I  am  biassed  by  my  religious 
Home."  While  we  were  talking,  her  education;  but,  really,  take  away 


eye  fell  upon  my  book,  and  she  ab- 
ruptly asked,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  protoplasm?" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  makes  a  very 
good  physical  basis  of  life." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  there  is 
any  other  basis  of  life  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer 
that  in  a  moment.  First,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  included  in  the 
idea  for  which  that  formidable  word 
stands.  Is  it  merely  that  the  ele- 


the  thought  of  an  intelligent  Creator, 
and  of  the  immortal  life,  and  I  can- 
not, for  my  life,  find  any  ground  for 
belief  in  what  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  conscience  and  recti- 
tude. For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  what 
right  a  scientific  man  has  to  hope 
for  any  thing." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  are  you  not  going 
a  little  too  fasrt  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  am.  In  fact,  I 
don't  see  that  I  am  going  at  all.  It 


ments,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and    is  very  clear  to  me  that,  with  proto- 


nitrogen,  being  put  together  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  and  by  some  un- 
known process,  become  a  compound 
substance  which  is  never  absent  when 
life  is  present  ?  A  plasme,  or  plasm, 
is  something  moulded :  now,  is  the 
secret  of  life  reached  when  you  can 
say  that  this  basis  of  physical  life  is 


plasm  for  fuel,  and  Darwinism  for  an 
engineer,  the  engine,  with  its  "se- 
lected "  menagerie,  is  likely  to  come 
to  grief  at  last,  when  the  earth  cools 
off,  perhaps,  or  falls  into  the  sun." 

More  callers   came   in,    and   Mrs* 
Alden   said  "  Good-morning.".  V~°!& 
was  formerly  a   school  -*firtnat  Jou 


always  compounded  and  moulded  of     having  married    -lendly  interest  in 


I  thought  we  knew    was 


were    of  the   earth,    fas>',? 
7  Allocation 


;nrf  ucs,  or  any  expression 
;,  feeling,  or  fancy,  in  their 
;  but  this  is  precisely 


these  elements? 

before  that  we 

earth  v«    But,  Mrs.  Alden.  why  do  yo>""~V1" 

set  me  in  motion  upon  such  an  a!   f^  men  •"*  of  this  material 

struse  subject  ?     It  is  a  risk  to  invi 

a  man  to  mount  such  a  hobby." 

"  To  me  the  subject  seems  neith 
abstract  nor  abstruse.  '  Everybo* 
knows  the  scientific  men  are  kooc 
ing  our  churches  down  about  our  ear 
and  to  me  there  is  a  dreadful  fascin 


h°Pe/°u  *>  not  ^  to  see 
am  writing  to  you  with  interest,  and 

intent  to  help;  but  you  must  first 
have  some  idea  of  my  human  intelli- 
gence, and  know  something  of  the 
method  of  its  operation.  Now,  once 
gaining  in  the  mental  realm  the  idea 
•  of  God,  and  a  hint  of  his  method,  is 


tion  in  their  theories.  Are  they  maa  r,  .  V  Y.  v 

,.    ,  «.  ,1  <>         i    , ,     it  impossible  to  believe  that  this  great 

of  sterner  stuff  than  we  ?  or  do  the-        ,  j     ,. 

n         cc  f    -I        -L        T  i    i  worl(l  of  sea  and  sand,   scented  air 

really  suffer  as    I    do   when    I  lool-      -,  i-,  a 

J         T      i  /.  •      i  .  and  blossoming  flowers,  is  an  pnisflp 

upon  my  dead  friends,  and  wonder  if f   ,     -  ,  ,  cie> 

lull  of  messages  of  love  and  wisdom, 
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ested,  and  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
what  seemed  a  fearful  "  bugbear  "  to 
me.  It  would  do  me  no  good  to  go  to 
any  who  deny  the  facts  science  ma}7' 
bring  to  light.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is  how  these  things  appear  to 
healthy  minds,  which  are  large  enough 
to  hold  both  science  and  religion. 

Now,  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  I 
know,  people  had  just  such  troubles 
as  I  have.  They  thought  the  sup- 
port they  leaned  on  in  trouble  was 
gone  when  it  was  proved  that  Joshua 
could  not  have  commanded  the  sun, 
&c.  Oh !  but,  they  say,  that  was 
only  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  :  they 
need  not  have  thought  the  roof  was 
coming  down.  But  has  not  the  same 
process  been  going  on  ever  since? 
Aren't  they  battering  at  the  front 
door,  and  breaking  in  the  windows  ? 
What  is  one  to  do  when  the  chimney 
comes  tumbling  down,  and  the  shin- 
gles are  flying  in  all  directions  ?  We 
thought  we  had  a  house  of  God,  not 
built  with  hands. 

Now,  I  know  I"  am  sceptical  by 
temperament,  and  morbid  from  dis- 
ease. The  bare  statement  of  mate- 
confounds  me ;  and  my  Cal- 
just  fits  me  to  ac- 
its,  "  Whom  I 


side. 


whom  I  will 
to 

churcl 


intuitions,  and  science  does  not  give 
me  any  thing  else.  Morbid !  of 
course  I  am.  I  have  taken  gentian, 
bromide  of  potassa,  iodide  of  potassa, 
and  strychnine.  I  doubt  if  any  thing 
but  a  good  dose  of  the  latter  would 
settle  my  doubts. 

But  Maudsley  would  say  this  was 
only  the  re-action  of  over-worked 
nerves,  and  call  upon  me  to  rejoice  in 
my  relation  to  the  lobster  and  the 
crab.  Such  theories  make  me  crabbed 
enough  to  bite. 

If  you  can  show  me  why  you,  who 
believe  in  science  so  cheerfully,  can 
still  believe  in  God  and  immortality, 
you  will  greatly  help 

Yours^  truly, 

MARY  ALDEN. 

AUG.  25th,  187-. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  ALDEN,  —  Your 
refreshing  letter  was  like  the  salt, 
east  wind  in  a  hot  day. 

I  certainly  did  not  suppose  our 
conversation  was  any  thing  but  the 
casual  result  of  your  seeing  Stirling's 
tract  in  my  hand. 

Your  reference  to  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Galileo  is  exactly 
pertinent  to  your  case.  Did  they  say, 
"I  must  accept  the  truths  of  science, 
but  something  I  leaned  on  in  trouble 


is   gone "  ?     They  lost    a  legend  of 

And  why  should  the  churclicJd-  caprice  and  disorder  to  gain  a.knowl- 
be  found  on  the  right  side?  YouVlge  of  universal  harmony.  They 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  demand  ost  a  support  in  trouble  :  what  was 
of  the  people  to  be  relieved  from  this  c  but  dependence  upon  the  capricious 
unjust  impost  will  soon  be  heard ;  ,vill  of  Jehovah?  They  believed 
but  it  will  make  a  vast  difference  if  vith  fear  and  trembling,  that,  amidst 
it  is  first  heard  from  Christian  men  Vie  "  wreck  of  worlds,"  they  should  be 
and  women  who  value  churches,  and  aved  alive,  if  they  could  conform  to 
not  from  destructives  who  would  he  requirements  of  the  Priest  and 
sweep  them  away.  -,he  Book.  But  did  they  or  their 

Deacon.  children   really   trust   God   the    less 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  incumbent wnen  tneJ  found  life  full  of  law  and 
upon  us  as  church-members  to  trouble  onier  ?  Jt  broke  a  pane  of  glass  for 
ourselves  with  political  questions  andtllem  to  know  that  Joshua  could  not 
theories  of  government. 
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have  commanded  the  sun,  &c.  What 
could  be  better,  now,  for  some  of  our 
mediaeval  churches,  than  to  have 
whole  windows  of  their  painted,  light- 
obstructing,  symbolic  glass  broken  in, 
even  if  a  little  fresh  air  went  in  with 
the  sunshine  ?  There  is  glass  enough ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  do  we  not  know  this 
to  comfort  us :  that  in  the  past, 
whenever  science  has  robbed  man  of  a 
consolation,  it  has  always  left  a  new- 
born hope  in  its  place ;  whenever  it 
has  taken  away  a  help  to  endurance, 
it  has  left,  instead,  an  inspiration  ? 
Faith  has  always  been  purer,  clearer, 
and  more  intelligent,  after  each  disas- 
trous discovery.  Point,  if  you  can, 
to  e,ven  one  instance  in  history  where 
honest  doubt,  inquiry,  and  scepticism 
have  not  revealed'  more  than  they 
destroyed,  and  revealed  it,  too,  by  the 
very  process  of  destruction.  The 
child  protests  that  you  are  spoiling 
his  beautiful  cocoanut,  when  you  are 
only  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
drink  the  milk  and  eat  the  meat. 
There  are  no  empty  nuts  in  the 
moral  world.  Let  sledge-hammers 
smite :  we  will  come  after,  and  enjoy 
the  fruit.  What  has  been,  shall  be, 
I  find  comfort  in  that. 

You  are  right.  The  scientific  men 
ought  not  to  raise  spectres  they  can- 
not lay.  But  they  do  not  raise  them 
all.  Speak  any  new  truth,  physical 
or  spiritual,  and  a  troop  of  spectres 
will  instantly  start  up  to  affright  you, 
—  the  ghosts  of  dead  beliefs,  slain 
superstitions,  and  unbeliefs. 

Classified  according  to  their  treat- 
ment of  religion,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  scientific  men.  One  says,  "  We  tell 
you  what  we  find  in  our  domain  :  we 
cannot  go  outside  of  that.  Working 
among  material  things,  according  to 
the  scientific  method,  we  find  no 
God,  nor  spirit.  For  aught  we  know, 
they  may  have  been  here,  and  may 


be  here  now ;  but  we  find  no  material 
traces  of  their  presence.  We  can 
trace  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect 
until  we  come  to  a  mystery.  There 
we  stop,  and  pronounce  no  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  Cause,  In- 
telligence, or  Being."  The  other  class 
says,  somewhat  arrogantly,  and  with 
dogmatism,  "We 'also  tell  you  only 
what  we  find  in  our  domain ;  but 
that  includes  every  thing.  What- 
soever is  not  found  there,  is  not." 
To  the  first  class,  I  am  grateful  with- 
out reservation  for  what  they  do  and 
discover.  To  the  second,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  their  facts,  but  not  for  their 
inferences  nor  their  insolence. 

I  do  not  expect  to  find  God  in 
matter  until  I  find  him  in  spirit. 
Find  him  there,  and  you  find  him 
everywhere.  Miss  -him  there,  and 
you  find  him  nowhere.  Take  this 
letter  as  an  illustration  of  my  mean- 
ing. You  may  analyze  it  very  care- 
fully without  learning  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  tell  you.  You  will  find  .cotton 
fibres,  some  starch,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle arsenic.  There  will  be  scattered 
over  it  traces  of  gall-nuts  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
irrelevant  for  you  to  remark  that  you 
see  no  sign  of  my  friendly  interest  in 
these  ingredients,  or  any  expression 
of  thought,  feeling,  or  fancy,  in  their 
collocation  ;  but  this  is  precisely 
what  men  say  of  this  material  world. 
I  hope  you  do  not  fail  to  see  that  1 
am  writing  to  you  with  interest,  and 
intent  to  help ;  but  you  must  first 
have  some  idea  of  my  human  intelli- 
gence, and  know  something  of  the 
method  of  its  operation.  Now,  once 
gaining  in  the  mental  realm  the  idea 
of  God,  and  a  hint  of  his  method,  is 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  this  great 
world  of  sea  and  sand,  scented  air 
and  blossoming  flowers,  is  an  epistle, 
full  of  messages  of  love  and  wisdom, 
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for  men  to  spell  out  ?     Is  there  not 
expression  in  the  universe  ? 

My  letter  must  close  here  ;  but  I 
will  try  to  make  further  reply  to  your 
questions.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

GEOKGE  AXFOKD. 

ELMWOOD,  Sept.  C,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  AXFORD,  —  I  can- 
not thank  you  enough  for  meeting  my 
doubts  and  distempers  with  forbear- 
ance and  respect.  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  healing  my  diseases  to  be 
helped  to  understand  them,  and  not 
be  forced  continually  to  repress  thenu 
You  seem  to  have  a  power  of  vision 
which  enables  you  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  frightens  me.  Is  it  because 
you  are  more  healthy  ?  Then  I  must 
say  that  all  this  scientific  negation  is 
born  of  distempered  fancies  ;  and  that 
cannot  be  possible. 

My  husband  cannot  understand 
why  I  am  so  disturbed  by  the  scien- 
tific men.  Because  they  are  always 
hurting  me.  When  a  physician  says 
the  dying  of  hydrocephalous  children 
is  a  way  nature  has  of  protecting  the 
race  from  degeneration,  while  I  grant 
the  truth  of  it,  I  wonder  if  he  ever 
had  a  hydrocephaious  child;  or  if  he 
could  state  his  theory  with  such  piti- 
less lightness  if  he  had.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  such  things  like  a 
mother;  and  men  seem  to  think  of 
them  like  logical  machines.  I  have 
sometimes  pitied  little  children  so, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
must  be  senseless  Fate,  or  a  heartless 
Deity,  which  could  inflict  such  unmer- 
ited sufferings.  My  only  child  now 
living  has  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
with  some  narrow  chances  for  life; 
but  she  is  the  last  of  five.  One  was  born 
dead,  one  died  by  teething,  and  two 
by  scarlet  fever.  Neither  my  husband 
nor  I  had  reason  to  expect  such  a 
result ;  but  our  old  family-doctor  has 


admitted  to  me,  that,  although,  we 
come  of  an  old  New-England  stock 
which  was  formerly  vigorous,  there 
are  signs  that  it  is  running  out. 
Probably  in  us  some  unfortunate 
grouping  of  tendencies  kills  our  child- 
ren. Is  it  any  consolation  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  weak  have  a  tendency 
to  die  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  ? 
"  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life." 
Now,  all  my  experience  and  my  logic 
confirm  materialism  and  Darwinism, 
and  do  not  furnish  me  with  any  thing 
more  consoling.  When  my  Christian 
evidences  failed  me,  I  used  to  expect 
some  help  from  free  .  religion.  But 
one  weary  day  last  winter,  when 
heart  and  flesh  failed  me,  I  paid 
my  half  dollar,  and  took  my  seat  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  to  hear  a  talk 
about  "  Intuitions :  "  they  were  my 
last  hope  and  sole  reliance.  You 
may,  perhaps,  imagine  with  what  hor- 
rible readiness  my  mind  accepted  the 
statement,  "  Alas !  to  hungry  man- 
kind, crying  'Show  me  that  God  is, 
and  that  we  shall  be ! '  it  is  little 
better  than  mockery  to  stand  up,  and 
say  1 1  affirm  it.?  "  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  response  comes  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  "  Who  are  you  ?  and 
how  do  you  know  it  ?  "  All  that  I  had 
been  afraid  of  was  confirmed.  My 
last  hope  was,  that,  spite  of  all  my 
doubtings  and  miseries,  I  might 
trust  something  in  me?  which  would 
say,  "Something  made  my  motherly 
affections,  and  that  something  must 
be  more  wise  and  motherly  than  my 
foolish  heart."  But  he  went  on  to 
say  with  intense  energy  and  hearty 
conviction,  "  Science  is  weighing  in 
his  scales  our  human  faith  in  God,  — 
our  human  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave."  Then  I  said,  "  If  my  human 
hopes  must  go  into  the  scales  with 
fossil  remains  and  dead  men's  bones 
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I  shall  never  see  them  again."  At 
the  last  he  offered  this  crumb  of  com- 
fort :  "  If  we  do  but  live  aright,  I  be- 
lieve deep  in  my  inmost  soul,  that, 
come  what  may,  good,  and  only  good, 
is  in  store  for  us  when  our  earthly 
day  is  done."  Then  I  wanted  to 
shout  back,  "  Who  are  you  ?  and  how 
do  you  know  ?  "  Then  I  came  away 
with  the  fear,  that,  after  all,  the  men 
who  believe  in  science  do  not  really 
believe  in  immortality,  but  are  only 
"  whistling  to  keep  their  courage  up." 
Forgive  me  for  writing  so  much  ;  but 
it  comforts  me  a  little  to  share  my 
dark  thoughts  with  one  who  can  en- 
dure them  without  assenting. 
Yours  gratefully, 
MARY 


SEPT.  15,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  ALDEN,  —  Science 
is  weighing  our  human  hopes,  no 
doubt.  No  matter  if  they  are  put 
into  scales  somewhat  dusty  with  fos- 
sil fragments.  If  there  is  spirit  in 
the  world  it  cannot  be  lost.  By  all 
means  let  us  know  what  value  is  as- 
signed to  each  hope  and  fear.  You 
know  the  car-wheel  is  not  broken  by 
the  tap  of  the  hammer,  which  reveals 
the  fracture.  Weighing  and  valuing 
is  quite  a  different  process  from  affirm- 
ing that  human  hopes  and  fears  are 
nothing.  If  Science,  or  Philosophy 
(call  it  what  you  will),  says  it  is  now 
for  the  first  time  going  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  human  questionings  about  life, 
spirit,  God,  then  Science  is  a  shallow- 
pated  fool  ;  but  if  Science  aspires  to 
understand,  interpret,  and  republish 
the  indestructible  hopes  of  humanity, 
then  Science  is  a  ministering  angel. 

For  my  part,  I  hope  it  will  be 
proved  that  every  atom  of  matter,  and 
shred  of  protoplasm,  and  breath  of 
animated  being,  belong  with  spirit  ;  are 
of  one  kind,  are  essential  to  each  other; 
that  mind  and  matter,  body  and  soul, 


Creator  and  creation,  are  all  one. 
Then  there  will  not  be  room  for  one 
hideous  doubt  that  evil  may  survive. 
Give  us  that  unity  and  the  growing  in- 
telligence which  appears  in  man,  and 
which  must  appear  in  other  worlds, 
will  eject  evil  from  the  universe. 
Given  such  a  unity,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  doubt  that  it  subsists  by 
virtue  of  an  informing  JVfind,  a  uni- 
versal spirit,  than  which  I  know  no 
nobler  thought  nor  sweeter  consola- 
tion. 

I  am  even  eager  to  have  the  asser- 
tions of  materialism  established  as  the 
basis  of  the  widest  generalization  of 
spiritual  facts  that  has  ever  been  pos- 
sible. This  may  not  be  logic :  I 
don't  care  for  that.  It  may  not  be 
intuition  ?  well,  I  don't  even  care  for 
that.  Is  it  not  reasonable  ?  and  does 
it  not  cut  deeper  than  any  material- 
istic negation  ? 

When  a  sewing-machine  can  make 
a  sewer,  or  a  ship  can  make  a  sailor, 
will  it  not  be  time  to  expect  a  moun- 
tain to  bear  a  mouse,  or  a  world  of 
matter  to  create  an  atom  of  mind? 
If  any  one  corrects  the  phrase,  and 
says  "  evolve  "  not  "  make,"  «  unfold  " 
not  "  create,"  he  surrenders  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  if  mind  is  only  to  be 
"evolved,"  "unfolded,"  "developed," 
then  it  must  already  exist,  and  its 
"  production  "  at  this  or  that  stage  of 
growth  is  to  be  expected  because  it 
has  been  provided  for.  Suppose  there 
was  no  mind  in  the  beginning,  or  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  say  "beginning:"  there  has 
been  some  amazing  work  done  in  pro- 
ducing what  we  have  now;  and  if 
old  Mother  Earth  goes  on  improving 
after  this  fashion,  she  will  some  day 
have  to  give  up  the  reins  to  the  intel- 
ligence she  has  "  evolved." 

But  all  this  does  not  express  the 
mood  of  sympathy  of  which  I  am  con- 
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scious  as  I  write.  You  say  you  are 
nervous  and  morbid:  that  you  are 
sorely  troubled  by  hereditary  tenden- 
cies which  have  brought  heart- 
breaking consequences  into  your 
household.  As  an  intelligent  and 
affectionate  being,  you  demand  from 
the  universe  an  answer  for  your  need 
arid  a  promise  for  your  hope.  You 
are  right,  I*  think,  in  your  demand. 
If,  up  to  this  time,  the  human  race  lias 
had  absolutely  no  ground  for  its  high 
hopes,  nor  any  reason  for  its  faith  in 
the  heart  of  hearts,  then  philosophy 
may  as  well  give  up  the  quest.  For 
justice  and  truth  do  not  exist ;  and 
the  worlds  are  governed  neither  by 
the  moral  law,  nor  by  loving-kind- 
ness and  tender  mercy. 

I  am  glad  you  see  the  connection 
between     disease    and    doubt.      By 
"doubt,"  in   your  case,   I   mean  the 
shadows  which  shut  out  serene  and 
restful  content.      The    disease    you 
must  bear  until  it  can  be  cured.  Some- 
times, on  account  of  it,  you  must  suf- 
fer spiritual  depression  and  eclipse  of 
faith.     But  when,  in  your  healthful 
hours,  you  can  fix  your  reason   and 
your  faith  upon   any  bright  spot  in 
God's  universe,  "make  a  note  of  it," 
"  lay  it  up  for  a  rainy  day."     If  you 
will   trust   your  best   and  healthiest 
thought,   you  will  presently  find  the 
power  to  carry  the  sunshine  with  you  ; 
and  you  will  know  that  your  doubts 
are  lies,  even  when  you  cannot  help 
entertaining  them.     It  has  been  pos- 
sible, you  know,  for  haunted  persons 
to  convince  themselves  that  the  spec- 
tres they  saw  were  optical  delusions, 
and  even  to  watch  them  with  philoso- 
phical interest  until  returning  health 
caused  them  to  disappear.     So  far  as 
your  mental  state  depends  upon  your 
physical  condition,  I  know  no  better 
way  to  treat  it.     For  the  rest  we  have 
our  battle  to  fight.  You  may  be  thank- 


ful that  you  are  not  in  agony  lest 
some  one  should  shake  your  faith  in 
the  devil  that  entered  swine  at  Ga- 
dara,  or  the  barren  fig-tree. 

I  must  write    still   more   before  I 
express   myself:  meantime,  with  the 
warmest  interest  and  sympathy, 
I  am  your  friend, 

GEORGE  AXFOKD. 

ELMWOOD,  OCT.  5,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  AXFORD, —  Your 
letters  comfort  me  much,  if  only  be- 
cause they  steady  and  employ  my 
thoughts,  and  let  my  affections  rest. 
Sometimes  I  stand  off  from  myself, 
and  say  to  them,  "  Poor  things,  what 
a  hard  time  you  have  !  " 

I  can  understand  somewhat  of,  and 
believe  a  little  in,  this  unity  of  which 
you  write  ;  but  even  then  the  question 
will  come  up,  Suppose  there  is  a  God  : 
what  makes  you,  who  seem  to  lay 
aside  authority,  and  come  at  the  root 
of  things,  believe  in  the  conscious 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?  the  individ- 
ual soul  I  mean,  not  universal  intel- 
ligence. All  my  affections  and  hopes 
are  in  my  identity  as  a  person.  Now, 
why  should  I  not  be  like  the  candle- 
flame,  which  burns  while  its  food  lasts, 
and,  just  before  it  gt>es  out,  flames  up 
with  new  brilliancy,  as  if  it  brought  all 
its  power  to  bear  on  the  "  struggle  for 
existence,"  and  protested  against  its 
fate  ?  The  elements  are  left ;  but  the 
light  is  gone.  How  do  you  or  I 
know  that  this  I  call  myself  is  not 
like  the  flame  ?  Do  you  know  it  be- 
cause you  "  hope  "  for  it  ?  What 
room  have  I  had  to  expect  any  thing 
of  my  hopes  ? 

I  can  admire  those  who  say,  It 
will  be  all  right.  But  those  who  say, 
"  The  universe  is  good,  life  is  lovely, 
death  is  the  end "  are  so  much 
greater  than  I,  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  them  at  all.  The  martyrs  were  a 
fraud  in  comparison ;  for  they  looked 
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for  a  reward  which  should  be  an 
eternity  long  ;  and  what  could  they  not 
suffer  just  for  a  moment  ?  It  is  easy 
to  bear  when  you  can  say,  "  Our  light 
affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'7 

We  are  told,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive ; "  but,  interpreted  by  my  expe- 
rience, that  means,  Ask,  and  if  your 
will  is  strong  enough,  your  plan  wise, 
your  means  well  chosen,  and  the  end 
attainable,  you  will  get  it,  provided 
nothing  happens  to  prevent.  Pray 
do  not  tell  me  I  must  use  legitimate 
means.  How  can  I  help  the  taint  in 
my  blood,  bred  by  generations  of  igno- 
rant or  careless  living  ?  How  can  I 
help  it  if  that  taint  in  my  child 
thwarts  my  love,  and  breaks  my  heart  ? 
How  can  I  help  it  if  I  cannot  yet  be 
sure  that  the  God  and  the  hea- 
ven which  men  have  described  are 
any  thing  more  than  their  own  hu- 
man emotions  and  ideas  put  into  an 
imagination  ?  Each  man  has  a  God 
like  himself.  David  and  Homer, 
Paul  and  Socrates,  have  noble  concep: 
tions  of  God  and  heaven  ;  but  they 
differ  almost  enough  to  be  contradic- 
tory. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with 
my  questions  and  fancies;  but  so  long 
as  you  are  kind  enough  to  write,  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
expressing  my  thoughts.  My  husband 
and  child  are  left  to  me  :  my  heart 
stands  still  when  I  think  what  my 
future  would  be  without  them. 

Accept  my  thanks,  and  pardon  my 
doubts  if  they  are  perverse. 
Yours,  in  sincerity, 

MARY  ALDEN. 

OCT.   16,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  ALDEN,  —  It  is 
not  possible  to  hope  for  immortality 
without  first  a  trust  in  God.  Your 
candle-flame  is  a  symbol  of  nothing 


in  the  human  soul.  If  it  were  a  con- 
scious being,  with  any  interest  in  life  ; 
if  it  had  hopes  and  affections;  if  it 
craved  sympathy  from  the  intelligence 
which  made  it,  and  fulfilment  of  de- 
sires which  were  implanted  in  its 
very  constitution,  —  then  it  would  be 
like  a  human  soul  in  its  relations  to 
God,  and  to  other  souls.  And  then  to 
affirm  that  God  is,  'would  be  to  assert 
that  the  flame  (or  the  soul)  shall  be. 
The  difficulty  is  in  taking  that  first 
step. 

This  is  not  a  question  concerning 
the  component  parts  of  our  bodies,  or 
the  nervous  equipment  of  our  souls. 
Let  the  relation  between  soul  and 
body  be  as  complete  and  intimate  as 
Maudsley  or  Holmes  imagines.  No 
matter  what  becomes  of  that  relation 
at  death.  Tarn  my  thoughts,  plans, 
hopes,  and  purposes,  my  ambitions,  and 
my  power  to  do  and  be  what  I  ad- 
mire, and  intend  to  be,  if  God  gives 
me  a  chance.  If  God  has  made  me 
with  taint  and  defect,  or  if  I  have 
come  to  my  incomplete  inheritance 
by  tendencies  which  lie  within  his 
control,  not  mine,  then  I  must  believe 
that  since  he  is,  I  must  be,  —  until,  at 
least,  I  enter  into  complete  possession 
of  my  powers  and  gifts,  and  their  pro- 
per results.  Settle  it  first  whether  you 
will  believe  in  the  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence. Assent  to  that ;  and,  by  all  the 
laws  of  thought  and  demands  of  jus- 
tice, your  claim  is  established.  Then 
your  own  bountiful  affections  show  in 
part  what  tenderness  must  lurk  some- 
where in  the  constitution  of  things. 

Do  you  say,  that,  after  all,  the  idea 
of  God  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ages,  with  all  its  modern  enlarge- 
ment and  completeness,  may  be  only  a 
projection  of  our  human  ideal?  and 
that,  as  we  describe  him  in  terms  of 
our  human  passions,  he  may  be  only 
a  creation  of  our  hopes  and  imagina- 
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tions  ?  '•'  We  know  nothing  but  phe- 
nomena." "We  are  conscious  only  of 
sensations."  True  ;  and  we  have  just 
as  good  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God  as  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  light.  We  are 
conscious  of  sensations  in  the  optic 
nerve, —  that  is  all.  Light  is  the 
motion  of  an  invisible  and  impalpable 
ether  of  which  we  become  aware 
when  certain  sensations  are  produced 
in  us.  Take  another  fact  about  light 
on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Tyndall : 
pure  light,  in  pure  air,  is  incapable 
of  producing  even  a  sensation  in  the 
brain,  unless  it  proceeds  directly  from, 
or  is  reflected  by,  some  object.  This 
fact  illustrates,  it  may  be  is  a  good 
analogy  for,  that  greater  fact  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  pure  spiritual 
light.  Take  from  our  atmosphere  all 
mists,  and  particles  of  matter,  sweep 
the  heavens  clear  of  stars  and  star- 
dust,  then  let  oceans  of  light  fill  the 
universe,  and  the  sky  would  be  black 
as  unqualified  night ;  but  let  the 
smallest  mote  float  in  the  air,  and  it 
reflects  light  to  us.  Let  mists  arise, 
and  the  air  is  radiant ;  let  clouds 
float  overhead,  and  they  catch  the 
waves  of  the  impalpable  ether,  and 
paint  the  heavens  with  glory.  Because 
particles  of  matter  have  qualities,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  reflect,  transmit, 
or  quench,  the  rays  of  light,  we  have 
the  lights  on  sea  and  land,  the  splen- 
dors of  autumn,  the  gorgeous  array 
of  the  sunset,  the  blue  gleam  of  the 
sky,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  stars. 
Take  away  the  earthly  admixture,  in 
our  atmosphere,  the  mist  that  arises 
from  stagnant  pool  and  noisome  fen, 
and  the  cloud-scenery  of  the  skies 
would  disappear  :  the  tint  of  pearl  and 
hue  of  gold  would  vanish.  Now,  is  it 
presuming  to  say  that  this  is  a  won- 
derfully suggestive  analogy?  When 
we  see  our  human  atmosphere  filled 


with  the  emanations  from  human 
hopes,  loves,  aspirations,  and  prayers, 
assuming  all  splendid  hues  and  gor- 
geous array,  shall  we  say  that  nothing 
is  shining  through  it  ?  When  through 
tears  we  see  the  bow  of  promise,  and 
the  clouds  glowing  with  the  rosy  tints 
of  faith  and  hope,  is  there  no  sun  of 
immortal  Love  painting  the  celestial 
glories  ?  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  we 
see  only  the  sky,  the  clouds,  and  the 
rainbow ;  but  have  no  eyes  ever  faced 
the  sun  ?  and  shall  not  the  pure  in 
heart  see  God?  Every  human  hope 
and  affection  helps  us,  not  merely  to 
imagine  a  God,  but  to  know  him., 
The}''  have  no  light  but  his.  The 
overhanging  heaven  of  our  human 
imagination  is  a  proof  of  infinite  ten- 
derness. Of  what  happened  in  Chi- 
cago, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  when 
the  multitudes  fled  from  the  flames,  or 
gasped  in  their  torments,  it  is  not 
quite  enough  to  say  that  "  All  this 
comes  because  the  first  bucket  of 
water  was  not  ready."  The  brotherly 
love  which  brought  light  into  the  eyes 
of  the  sufferers,  the  gleams  of  human 
charity  which  shone  from  the  farthest 
lands,  are  only  waves  of  the  eternal 
love  and  sympathy  entering  our  hu- 
man atmosphere.  The  love  of  the 
mother  who  heard  the  feeble  wail  of 
her  new-born  babe  before  she  died 
upon  the  bleak  prairie,  the  hope  with 
which  the  father  stilled  the  tumult  of 
his  breaking  heart  as  he  buried  them 
together,  were  only  motes,  floating  in 
our  human  atmosphere  ;  but  they  re- 
vealed God.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  deplored 
that  our  representation  of  God  is  a 
projection  of  our  human  hearts  ?  Is 
not  that  the  necessary  condition  of 
light  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have  written 
too  much;  but  I  wish  I  could  show 
you  how  clear  it  is  to  me  that  these 
matters  are  wholly  above  the  reach  of 
the  scientific  method,  as  applied  to 
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material  things,  and  wholly  within 
the  domain  of  the  sentiments  and 
moral  powers.  There  is  some  reason 
in  the  constitution  of  the  soul  for  the 
ready  assent  which  men  have  given 
to  those  who  have  proclaimed  God 
and  the  immortal  life.  Perhaps  the 
method  of  Jesus  will  yet  commend 
itself  as  equal  to  the  method  of 
science.  I  think  you  are  not  far  from 
a  cheerful  contentment  concerning 
these  things ;  and  some  great  joy  or 
sorrow  will  banish  your  misgivings, 
and,  may  be,  even  conquer  the  doubts 
springing  from  your  physical  depres- 
sion. With  great  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

GEORGE  AXFORD. 

ELMWOOD,  Nov.  10, 187-. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  AXFORD,  —  Since 
you  wrote,  your  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  gates  have  opened,  and 
my  husband  has  entered.  At  first  the 
shock  was  overwhelming :  it  came 
so  suddenly.  I  thought  once,  that,  in 
such  an  event,  I  should  die  with  fear 
and  sorrow ;  but  now  my  calmness 
astonishes  me. 

He  had  been  handling  African 
hides,  when  some  venomous  insect  or 
reptile  stung  his  hand.  It  soon  be- 
came painful :  and  his  distress  in- 
creased rapidly,  until  at  last  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  rest.  Unconsciously 
I  found  myself  saying,  "  This  life  is 
not  every  thing."  In  the  presence  of 
his  great  agony  I  was  willing  to  have 
him  go.  "  For,"  I  said,  "  it  will  not 
be  long,  and  there  are  four  children 


to  meet  him."  Afterwards,  when  these 
thoughts  came  back,  I  said,  Where  are 
my  miseries  and  doubts  ?  Here  is  an 
event  which  I  should  once  have  con- 
sidered the  supreme  misery  of  my  life, 
and  the  death  of  all  my  hopes  in  a 
loving  Providence ;  and  yet,  now  that 
it  has  come,  it  has  steadied  me,  and 
brought  a  firmer  confidence  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of  having.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is ;  but  now  to  doubt  God, 
or  to  falter  in  my  hope  of  immortality, 
seems  impossible.  My  home  is  inex- 
pressibly empty;  and  yet  my  fears 
sleep,  and  a  very  comforting  content  is 
tempering  my  sorrow.  Life  never 
seemed  so  rich  and  full  as  now.  At 
one  lift  every  dark  cloud  has  vanished ; 
or,  rather,  has  not  vanished,  but  been 
transfigured,  as  Whittier  says.  — 

"  And  that  clcmcl  itself  which  now  before  thee 

Lies  dark  to  view, 

Shall  with  light  from  the  inner  glory 
Be  stricken  through." 

I  see  now  that  our  human  atmos- 
phere catches  the  light  which  streams 
from  the  inner  glory;  and  henceforth 
I  cannot  fear  that  the  vision  is  more 
and  better  than  I  hope,  but  I  know  it 
is  infinitely  less. 

My  real  life  is  just  beginning ;  and, 
whether  it  be  long  or  short  here,  I 
know  it  will  require  long  time  and 
great  opportunities  to  complete  it. 

My  husband's  last  words  were  "  It 
is  all  right,  my  dear  :  look  up,  and  fol- 
low your  best." 

With  thankfulness,  I  am 
Your  friend, 

MARY  ALDEN. 
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Two  volumes  of  Hacklander's,  late- 
ly published  under  the  title  of  "Eigne 
und  fremde  Welt,"  contain  a  pleasant 
variety  of  stories.1  The  first  volume 
is  called  "Play  and  Earnest  at  the 
World  Exposition,"  and  is  devoted  to 
sketches  of  the  Paris  "Exposition" 
of  1867,  connected,  now  and  then,  by 
a  little  thread  of  story.  The  second 
volume  is  a  collection  of  pleasantly 
written  stories.  Among  them  is  a 
lively  satire  upon  the  newspaper  sen- 
sation stories,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Bay  of  Death  on  the  Coast  of  Croco- 
diles." Another  is  equally  sarcastic 
upon  a  fashion,  prevailing  in  the  Ger- 
man newspapers,  of  attaching  foot- 
notes, by  way  of  criticism,  to  the  sto- 
ries published.  This  satire  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  criticisms  of  many  of 
our  writers  of  bool^-notices,  who  con- 
sider it  the  'essence  of  their  art  to 
pull  to  pieces  the  books  they  are 
examining, — discussing  each  separate 
phrase  and  word,  putting  in  when 
they  have  it  some  little  tidbit  of  in- 
formation of  their  own.  One  can  easi- 
ly fancy,  that,  in  time,  authors  will  try 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  such  critics,  as  in  this  story 
of  Hacklander's,  which  we  quote  en- 
tire. 

FOOTNOTES* 

ATTACHED   TO   A  LITTLE   NOVELETTE 

BY    THE    EDITORS     OF    ONE    OF    OUR 

LARGE    NEWSPAPERS,  f 

HE.stepped  out  of  his  house,  $  right 

i  Eigne  und  fremde  Welt,  von  F.  W.  Hacklan- 
der.  Stuttgart:  Schoenhof&  Moeller,  Boston. 

*  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  now  to  inform 
the  courteous  reader  what  "  foot-notes  "  are. 

|  This  novelette,  although  coming  to  us  from 
a  valued  source,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  have 
made  use  of,  if  the  foot-notes,  so  much  in  fashion 
in  our  larger  journals,  did  not  seem  to  demand 
precisely  this  style  of  literature. 

J  We  should  have  gladly  given  our  thanks  to 
the  respected  author  if  he  had  described  in  a 


foot  first,  §  into  the  street,  ||  flung  a  dis- 
couraged glance  up  to  the  heavens,  Tf 

more  detailed  manner  the  house  out  of  which  he 
stepped.  It  might  have  interested  us  more  in  the 
person  who  came  out  of  the  house.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  to  us,  for  example,  whether  a 
person  comes  out  of  a  newly-built,  attractive- 
looking  house,  or  out  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy 
one.  Also,  it  would  not  have  been  superfluous  if 
he  had  mentioned  from  which  floor  he  came,  be- 
fore he  stepped  out  of  the  house. 

§  We  thank  the  author  cordially  for  this  detail ; 
for  we  are  convinced  that  it  was  not  undesigned- 
ly  that  he1  stepped  into  the  street,  right  foot 
first;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  looked  upon  it  as  an  ill  omen  to  step  out  with 
the  left,  foot  first,  —  a  thing  he  would  have  espe- 
cially avoided  if  going  out  for  some  important 
object.  Thus,  from  the  simple  expression,  "  He 
went  out  right  foot  first,"  2  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude  that  he  went  out  with  some  weighty 
purpose  on  his  mind. 

||  It  would  be  far  from  our  intention  to  give 
the  respected  author  any  room  for  undue  digres- 
sion, or  superfluous  verbosity :  yet  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  have  been  for  his  own  interest  if 
he3  had  described  the  street  into  which  he* 
stepped  right  foot  first:  the  expression  "  street" 
gives  a  somewhat  vague  idea;  and,  with  half  a 
dozen  suitable  or  unsuitable  predicates,  he  might 
have  helped  out  the  description  of  the  house  that 
is  lacking. 

IT  The  reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  here  venture 
to  remark,  that  the  expression,  used  so  often,  of 
"  flinging  a  glance  "  seems  to  us  perfectly  unjusti- 
fiable. Is  not  a  glance  incorporeal  ?  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  flung.6  And  then  to  bring  into  con- 
nection such  a  word  as  "  fling  "  with  that  out-flow  * 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  senses,  —  the 
glance  of  the  eye  I  We  shall  permit  ourselves  to 
return  to  this  misuse  of  language  in  a  special 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

1  The  author,  of  course,  is  not  meant  here,  but, 
plainly,  he  who  came  out,  right  foot  first,  from 
the  insufficiently  described  (o)  house.    [Note  by 
the  compositor.] 

2  We  cannot  suppress  the  remark,  that,  from 
our  own  experience,  we  know  that  various  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  Samojades,  Lapps,  Greenhmders, 
Finns,  etc.,  on   important   occasions  leave  the 
house  (&)  left  foot  first.    [Compositor.] 

3  Here  the  author  is  alluded  to. 
*  Naturally  not  the  author. 

5  We  cannot  coincide  with  this.  We  often 
hear  the  saying,  not  an  incorrect  one,. Such  a 
person  flung  an  oath  at  the  head  of  another;  and 
yet  an  oath  is  surely  incorporeal. 

0  ?  ?  ?  ?    [Notes  of  compositor.] 

(a)  We  would  remind  the  reader  that  the 
disgusting  expression, ('  insufficiently-described" 
is  not  ours. 

(6)  The  expression  "  hut  "  or  "  earth-hole  " 
would  be  more  suitable  here.  [Editors.] 
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as  he  looked  at  his  summer  pan- 
taloons with  a  shudder,*  turned 
round,  and,  as  he  went  back  f  to 
the  house,  said,  "  This  is  remarka- 
ble ! "  t 

A  shoemaker's  boy,  §  who  passed  ac- 

*  This  expression  is  masterly,  and  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  great  reputation  of  the  renowned 
author.  With  one  concise,  piquant  stroke,  it 
places  us,  without  ambiguity  of  language,  in  the 
centre  of  the  situation.  We  see,  not  only  our 
hero,  who  stepped  right  foot  tirst  out  of  the 
house,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  shown  why 
he  stepped  out  right  foot  first,  as  he  was  occu- 
pied with  the  important  question,  Was  the  weath- 
er good,  or  bad  ?  We  compliment  our  author  upon 
this  wonderfully  powerful  conciseness.  We  par- 
don him  that  he  did  not  describe  the  house  and 
street  in  greater  detail.  He  has,  in  the  single 
sentence  mentioned  above,  told  us  for  what  rea- 
son he  stepped  out  of  the  house,  and  why  with 
right  foot  first :  we  see  his  form  before  us,  clad 
in  summer  pantaloons;  his  glance,  gloomy  and 
discouraged,  directed  towards  the  heavens  (how 
exquisite  !) ;  and  we  know,  from  this  very  discour- 
aged expression  of  face,  that  summer  pantaloons 
and  the  heavens  do  not  harmonize;  that  the  sky 
is  overcast  with  clouds;  that  a  rain  threatens. 
We  could  not  resist  exchanging  a  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand  with  the  honored  author,  though 
only  in  thought. 

f  Here  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  used 
the  expression  u  stepped."  rather  than  ••  went." 
Our  respected  author  will  pardon  us;  but  we 
know  from  our  own  observation  and  experience, 
that  any  one  who  went  back  into  his  house  must 
have  taken  some  steps  from  it:  now,  we  find  no 
trace  of  this  in  our  piquant  little  novel.  He 
stepped  out  of  the  house,  r'ght  foot  first,  as  \ve  have 
seen;  and,  in  our  opinion,  found  himself,  as  lie 
looked  up  discouraged  to  the  heavens,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  We  arc  the  more  author- 
ized to  take. this  view  since  we  are  convinced, 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  summer  pantaloons, 
he  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  and,  in  the  great  sus- 
pense of  mind  in  which  he  found  himself,  he 
could  not  wait  till  he  hud  taken  more  stejjs  to 
convince  himself  of  the  state  of  the  heavens. 
Would  not,  then,  the  expression  "  stepped  back  in- 
to the  house  ''be  more  suitable  than  •'  went  back"? 

J  Why  did  our  learned  friend,  the  author,  leave 
us  by  this  ejaculation  so  completely  in  uncertain- 
ty with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  thi.s  spirituellt, 
little  novel  ?  We  are,  it  may  be  easily  imagined, 
not  in  the  position  to  answer  the  question.  He 
must  have  good  reasons  for  making  u^e  of  this 
exclamation.  For  since  this  history,  that  wo  give 
to  the  public  with  so  much  pride,  is  evidently 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  virtuoso,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  thing  to  designate  the  nationality 
of  the  speaker  by  a  few  word*,  such  as  "  Diablc!" 
"  Cartijo!"  "  Corpn  di  bacco!"  "  Z>om;i.'"  or,  if 
he  were  a  German,  he  might  have  been  more 
closely  charae'erized  by  lii.s  exclamation,  such 
as,  "  SchanfU'is!"  "  Uerr  Jeeses!"  "  Verjlm-ht!" 

§  Here  the  scene  of  the  novelette  is  apparently 
changed  to  a  Xorthern  city.1 

1  Are  tberc  not  shoemakers'  boys  elsewhere? 
[NTotc  t>y  the  compositor  J 
' 


cidentally,*  stood  still,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Mysterious  ! "  f 

We  hope  the  courteous  reader,  after 
looking  through  this  piquant  little 
novel,  will  not  also  be  led  to  exclaim, 
"  Mysterious  !  "  £ 


*  This  single  word  "  accidentally  "  again  shows 
us  the  author  sharply  delineated,  and  placed  in  all 
his  individuality,  before  the  reader,  precisely  an 
fait.  A  shoemaker's  boy,  who  should  be  passing 
accidentally:  he  is  therefore  not  surprised  upon 
any  errand  in  the  way  of  business,  —  the  author 
would  have  told  us  if  it  had  been  so.  He  happened 
to  be  out  on  the  sidewalk,  or,  simply,  was  passing 
by.  He  would  express  by  this  word  '•  accidental- 
ly," that  the  shoemaker's  errand-boy  went  into  the 
street  from  an  impulee  of  his  own,  that  lie  might 
take  a  walk.  Now,  to  be  able  to  take  a  walk,  he 
must  have  had  leisure;  and,  as  shoemakers'  boys 
usually  have  a  holiday  Sunday  afternoon,  we  may 
conclude  from  this  simple  word  "  accidentally," 
that  it  was  a  rainy-looking  Sunday  afternoon  when 
he,  with  his  summer  pantaloons  on,  stepped  out  of 
the  house,  right  foot  first.  How  exquisite!  how 
admirable  1 

f  This  exclamation  of  the  shoemaker's  boy, 
"Mysterious!"  leads  us  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
who  stepped  out  of  the  house  was  not  entirely  jus- 
tified in  considering  the  heavens  with  a  discour- 
aged glance,  in  view  of  his  2  summer  pantaloons. 
Perhaps  the  shoemaker's  boy,  who  was  farther  out 
in  the  street,  saw  at  this  moment  a  light  streak  in 
the  heaven •«,  that  promised  a  favorable  change  in 
the' weather,  and  the  quick  return  to  the  house  of 
the  other  may  have  appeared  to  him  mysterious. 
If  our  respected  author  reaily  wished  to  suggest 
this,  we  must  confess  that  the  word  laid  out  in  such 
a  masterly  and  spirited  manner  leads  up  to  a  won- 
derfully tender  and  gratifying  close.  '•  Mysteri- 
ous!" says  the  shoemaker's  boy,  noticing  a  ligV.t 
streak  i:i  the  heavens.  Is  not  the  effect  of  this 
thrilling?  Is  not  the  reader  led  to  conclude- 
that  the  sky  did  not  send  down  a  storm  of  rain: 
that  the  summer  pantaloons  were  not  put  on  in 
vain;  that  he  stepped  out  of  the  house  again,  now 
himself  observing  the  light  streak  with  joy,  as  token 
of  a  fine  evening,  of  pence  and  comfort  in  his  sum- 
mer pantaloons,  perhaps  in  a  happy  meeting  with 
the  beloved  of  his  heart!  But  even  for  tlio.se  who 
look  deeper  into  the  method.*  of  our  respected  au- 
thor's thoughts,  —  for  t'lem  this  word  "mysteri- 
ous" in  the  mouth  of  :v  shoemaker's  boy  is  not 
without  significance.  What  says  the  poet  ?  '  •  Youth 
is  quick  with  speech, as  difficult  to  handle  as  is  the 
edge  of  the  razor."  How  true!  how  etriking! 
How  inclined  are  we,  also,  to  go  about  uttering 
thoughtlessly  this  same  word,  •'  Mysterious  t  " 

J  We  considrr  it  our  duty  to  rc>eo:nmcnd  as  f;ir 
as  we  can  the  author  of  the  above  novelette  to  all 
the  larger  journals,  who,  for  the  genuine  amuse- 
ment of  their  renders,  are  quite  too  .sparing  with 
their  foot -notes.  His  charges,  for  coin  pcn*ation  are 
modi-rate.  Also,  he  doca  not  take  ill  any  note* 
upon  lit*  own  foot-notes. 

*  Were  they  Indeed,  his  own  summer  panta- 
loons ?  t'i  >*o  "f  tin:  person  who  stopped  out  of  the 
house?  [Sole  by  the  compositor.] 
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WE  have  received  from   a   friend, 
who  is  an  inquirer,  the  beginning  of 
a  curious   piece   of  work.     It   seems 
that  he  has  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
amining   the    Swedenhorgian    "doc- 
trine of  correspondences  "  by  taking 
the  Bible,  and  inlaying  in  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  are  received  as  in- 
spired by  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
the  correspondence,  or  spiritual  mean- 
ing, in  place  of  the  natural  meaning. 
We  print  below  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis     in     correspondence.       The 
words  in  italics  are  what  is  left  of  the 
text  of  the  authorized  version.    Words 
for  which  no  correspondence  is  given 
are  indicated  by  a  bracketed   entry, 
thus  :  [no  interp.]     Where  the  choice 
of  two  or  more  meanings  was  doubt- 
ful, all  are  given.     An  occasional  ex- 
planation is  also  bracketed.     What  is 
.  supposed  to  be  the  faires't  reading  in 
correspondence  can  be  followed  con- 
secutively, of  course,  by  passing  over 
all  the  bracketed  matter.     Can  any  of 
our  friends   inform   us  whether    this 
work  has  not  been  done  already,  and 
in  what  publication  ?  l     The  whole  of 
the  accepted  books  thus  treated  would, 
we  suppose,  constitute  a  Swedenbor- 
gian  version  of  the  Bible. 


1.  In  the  most  ancient  time  God 
regenerated  the  internal  and  external 
church. 

,  2.  And  man  was  in  the  state  be- 
fore regeneration  [or  the  external 
church  was  without  any  essence,  or 
substance,  and  contained  nothing  of 
good]  ;  and  natural  light  [i.e.,  as  op- 
posed to  spiritual]  was  upon  the  lust 
of  the  unregenerate  man,  and  the 

1  Except  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes's  version,  4  vols.  8vo, 
of  the  Four  GospHs,  printed  iu  parallel  columns, 
the  authorized  version  on  one  side,  and  the  cor- 
respondences on  the  other. 


falsities  thence  originating.  And  the 
divine  mercy  of  the  Lord  lived  upon 
[i.e.  on  the  exterior  of]  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  truth. 

3.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought : 
either  or  both  maybe  meant],  Let  there 
be  spiritual  light  [i.e.,  such  as  illumi- 
nates the  understanding]  ;  and  there 
was  spiritual  light. 

4.  And    God    knew   the    spiritual 
light,  that  it  ivas  good  [no  interp.] ; 
and  God  caused  a  parallelism  and  cor- 
respondence betiveen  the  spiritual  light 
and  the  natural  light. 

5.  And  God  called  [no  interp.]  the 
spiritual  light  good,  and  the  natural 
light  he  called  evil.     And  the  preced- 
ing state  [i.e.  of  the  transaction  in 
question  as  thus  far  completed]  hav- 
ing relation  to  shade,  or  falsity,  and 
the  subsequent  state  having  relation 
to  truth,  were  the  first   [no  interp.] 
good  [or  the  first  thing  that  was   per- 
petual and  eternal,  or  the  first  time 
and  state  in  general]. 

6.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  there  be  the  internal  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  truths  and  falses  of  the 
natural  man  ;  and  let  it  [viz.,  the  in- 
ternal man]  cause  a  parallelism  and 
correspondence   between    the    knowl- 
edges iu  the  internal  man   and  the 
scientifics  pertaining  to  the  external 
man. 

7.  And  God  made  [no  applicable 
interp.]  the  internal  man,  and  caused 
a  parallelism  and  correspondence  be- 
tween the  scientifics  pertaining  to  the 
external  man  and  the  knowledges  in 
the  internal  man  ;  and  it  was  so. 

8.  And    God   called    the    internal 
man  Love  [viz.,  "  The  love  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  love  of  our  neighbor/"']     And 
the  preceding  state  and  the  subsequent 
state   were   the   second .  [no   interp.] 
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good  [or  perpetual  and  eternal  thing ; 
or  second  time  and  state  in  general]. 

9.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  the  scientifics  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
ternal man  be  gathered  together  [no 
interp.]  into  one  state  [i.e.  condition]  ; 
and  let  the  church   [or,  possibly,  the 
meaning  of  ''dry  ground,"  viz.,  "Those 
in  whom  all  the  life  of  love  and  faith 
was  extinguished "]  appear  [no  in- 
terp.] ;  and  it  ivas  so. 

10.  And  God  called  the  church  [or 
as  above  in  v.  9]  the  internal  of  the 
church  [or  the  church  as  consisting 
of  those  who  are  in  its  internals ;  or 
the  church  among  the  clergy]  ;  and 
the  gathering  together  of  the   scien- 
tifics pertaining  to  the  external  man 
called  he  the  external  of  the  church 
[or  the  church  as  consisting  of  those 
who  are  in  its  externals  ;  or  the  church 
among   the   laity] ;    and    God   knew 
that  it  was  good. 

11.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  the  internal  church  [or  the  church 
among   the    clergy]    change   from    a 
rational  to  a  divine  state,    scientific 
truth  [i.e.  grass'],  every  truth  which 
regards  use   [but  seed  also   signifies 
love,  and  other  things],  and  man,  as 
to  the  affection  of  good,  and  the  per- 
ception   of    truth,    producing    goods 
[i.e.    yielding   fruit]    after  his   kind 
[no  interp.],  whose  love  [or  use,  etc.] 
is  in  itself  upon  the  internal  church 
[etc.]  ;  and  it  was  so. 

12.  And  the  internal  church  [etc.] 
changed   scientific  truth   from   a  ra- 
tional to  a  divine  state  ;   and  every 
truth  which  regards  use  [etc.]  after 
his  kind,  and  man.  as  to  the  affection 
of  good,  and  the  perception  of  truth, 
producing  goods,  whose  love  was  in 
itself,  after  his  kind  ;  and  God  knew 
that  it  ivas  good. 

13.  And  the  preceding  state  and 
the  subsequent  state  were  the  third 
good  [or  time  and  state,  etc.]. 


14.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  there  be  divine  truths  in  the  inter- 
nal man  of  love,  to  cause  a  parallelism 
and  correspondence  between  good  and 
evil ;  and  let  them  be  for  testifications, 
and  for  states  of  the  church,  and  for 
states  of  life  in  general. 

15.  And   let   them   be  for   divine 
truths  in  the  internal  man  of  Love,  to 
give  [no  interp.]  spiritual  light  upon 
the  internal  of  the   church    [or,   the 
church  among   the   clergy] ;   and  it. 
was  so. 

16.  And   God  made  all  love    and 
faith  :  love  to  rule  [no  interp.]  good, 
and  faith  to  rule  evil  [or  v.  v. ;  or  both 
to  rule  both  ;  for  there  is  no  specifica- 
tion which  is  faith  and  which   love, 
nor  as  to  their  operation,  if  joint  or 
several]  :  he  made  the  knowledges  of 
truth  and  good  also  [or  "the  stars" 
clause  may  be  omitted,  as  included  with, 
sun  and  moon  in  "  love  and  faith."] 

17.  And  God  set  [no  interp.]  them 
in  the  internal  man  of  love,  to   give 
spiritual  light  upon  the  internal  of  the 
church    [or   the   church   among    the 
clergy]. 

18.  And  to  rule  over  good  and  over 
evil,  and  to  cause  a  parallelism    and 
correspondence  between  the  spiritual 
light  and  the  natural  light ;  and  God 
knew  that  it  was  good. 

19.  And  the  preceding  state  and 
the  subsequent  state  were  the  fourth 
good  [or  time  and  state,  etc.]. 

20.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  the  scientifics  pertaining  to  the 
external  man  change  from  a  rational 
to  a  divine    state    [i.e.    bring   forth] 
abundantly   [no   interp.]    the   living 
"thing  [or  existence]  capable  of  being 
reformed"  [i.e.  creatures']  that  hath 
life  [no  interp.],  and  spiritual  truth 
that  may  fly  [no  applicable  interp.] 
"in  the  inmost  of"  [i.e.  above]  the 
internal  church  [clergy],  in  the  open 
[no  interp.]  internal  man  of  love. 
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21.  And    God    regenerated   great 
[no  interp.]  "  persons  possessing   the 
universals  of  the  knowledges  of  faith 
as  scientifics,  and  applying  them   to 
evil  purposes,"  [i.e.  whales}  and  every 
living  thing  [or  existence]  capable  of 
being  reformed,  which  the  scientifics 
pertaining  to  the  external  man  changed 
from  a  rational  to  a  divine  state  abun- 
dantly, after  their  kind,  and  every 
spiritual  truth  [i.e.,  winged  fowl,  but 
query  ?]   after  his  kind ;   and   God 
knew  that  it  was  good. 

22.  And  God  enriched  them  with 
spiritual    and    celestial    goods     [i.e. 
blessed  them'],  perceiving  [or  think- 
ing], Be  fruitful  [no   interp.]   and 
multiply  [no  interp.],  and  give  to  the 
.scientifics  pertaining  to  the  external 
man  [i.e.,  the  iuaters~]  in  the  external 
of  the  church  [or  the  church  among 
the  laity]  ;  and  let  spiritual  truth  mul- 
tiply in  the  internal  church   [or  the 
church  among  the  clergy]. 

23.  And  the  preceding  state  and 
the  subsequent  state  were   the  fifth 
good. 

24.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  the  internal  church  [or  the  church 
among  the  clergy]  change  from  a  ra- 
tional to  a  divine  state,  the  thing  [or 
existence]  capable  of  being  reformed 
after  his  kind :  those  of  the  human 
race  who  may  be  sanctified,  and  things 
intellectual   and   voluntary   in    their 
lowest  state,  and  those  who  destroy 
the  goods  of  the  church  [i.e.,  beast  of 
the  eai'tli]  after  his  kind  ;  and  it  ivas 
so. 

25.  And    God    regenerated    those 
who  destroy  the  goods  of  the  church 
after  his  kind,  and  things  capable  of 
being  reformed  after  their  kind,  and 
all  things  intellectual  and  voluntary 
in  their  lowest  state,  after  his  kind  ; 
and  God  knew  that  it  was  good. 

26.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Let  us  regenerate  the    most    ancient 


church,  consisting  of  both  male  and 
female  [i.e.,  man'],  in  our  spiritual 
love,  being  the  celestial  man;  and  let 
them  have  dominion  [no  interp.]  with- 
in the  sensual  affections,  which  are  the 
ultimate  affections  of  the  natural  man 
[\.Q.,fisli]  of  the  church  in  the  externals 
[or,  among  the  laity]  [i.e.,  of  the  sea"], 
and  within  the  spiritual  truth  of  the 
perception  and  thought  [i.e.,  air],  and 
within  the  things  capable  of  being 
reformed,  and  within  all  the  internal 
church  [or  church  among  the  clergy], 
and  within  all  things  intellectual  and 
voluntary  in  their  lowest  state. 

27.  So   God  regenerated  the  most 
ancient   church,    consisting    of    both 
male  and  female,  in  his  spiritual  love  : 
in  the  spiritual  love  of  God  regener- 
ated he  him;   good  and  truth  [i.e., 
male  and  female  ;  but  ?  wisdom  of 
love,  and  love  of  that  wisdom  ?]  re- 
generated he  them. 

28.  And  God  enriched  them  with 
spiritual    and    celestial    goods  j    and 
God  perceived  [or  thought]  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replen- 
ish [no  interp.]  the  internal  church 
[or  the  church  among  the  clergy],  and 
subdue  it  [no  interp.],  and  have  do- 
minion within  the  sensual  affections, 
which  are  the  ultimate  affections   of 
the  natural  man  of  the  church  in  its 
externals  [or  among  the  laity],  and 
within  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  per- 
ception and  thought,  and  within  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  understand- 
ing that  liveth  within   the   internal 
church    [or   the   church    among    the 
clergy]. 

29.  And  God  perceived  [or  thought], 
Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  truth 
which  regards  use  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  internal  church   [or 
church  among  the  clergy],  and  man 
as  to  the  affection  of  good,  and  the 
perception  of  truth,  in  which  is  that 
which  the  Lord  gives  to  the  spiritual 
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man  (see  Dictionary,  p.  141,  sub.  v.    ual  and  voluntary  in  its  lowest  state, 


Fruit ;  the  thing  given  being  appar- 
ently "  the  state  of  will  in  good  "), 
producing  goods  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for 
celestial  good. 

30.  And  to  every  one  who  destroys 


wherein  there  is  life  [no  interp.],  I 
have  given  every  food  for  the  natural 
man  for  celestial  good ;  and  it  was  so. 
31.  And  GWperceived  [or  thought], 
every  thing  that  he  had  regenerated ; 


the  goods  of  the  church,  and  to  every  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
spiritual  truth  of  the  perception  and  the  preceding  state  and  the  subsequent 
thought,  and  to  every  thing  intellect-  state  were  the  sixth  good  [etc.]. 


CONFIDENCE. 

BY  E.  E.    HALE. 
[WITH  THE  CHROMOLITH,  BY  II.  BILLINGS.] 


DEAR  little  Janet !  And  you  want 
me  to  tell  her  story  ?  Why,  she  would 
say  there  was  no  story  to  tell. 

I  say  "  dear  little  Janet ! "  For  all 
that,  she  is  -a  woman  grown  no.w ;  and 
the  last  time  I  saw  her  there  was  a 
great  bouncing  Donald  in  her  lap.  For 
a'  that,  and  for  a'  that,  she  will  always 
be  "  little  Janet  "  to  me. 

There  never  was  a  child  who  showed 
so  fully  what  the  woman  was  to  prove. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  one 
day  when  her  father  had  fallen  in  with 
me  on  a  cross-road  in  the  Piscataquis 
valley  :  that  is  far  away,  forty  miles 
above  Bangor  in  Maine.  He  was  on 
his  hay-cart:  I  was  sitting  on  a  log. 
We  nodded  to  each  other ;  and  he,  see- 
ing my  knapsack  and  stick,  asked  if 
I  would  not  mount  with  him,  which  I 
did  :  and  so,  before  long,  we  came  up 
to  his  cheerful,  rambling,  great  shingle- 
palace  of  a  house,  where  I  had  already 
promised  to  pass  the  night  with  him. 
We  brought  up  in  front  of  the  barn, 
from  which  we  had  already  heard 
shouts  of  "  Coop  !  Coop'!  ''  Who 
should  appear  at  a  little  three-cornered 
window  in  the  gable  but  little  Janet, 
flaxen  curls  flying  wild  about  her 
head.  "  Hurrah  !  "  said  "  Miss  Janet." 
''Hurrah!"  said  her  father :  "jump, 
birdie  ! "  and,  before  poor  cockney  I 


well  understood  the  order,  the  child 
flew  out  of  the  window,  down  into  his 
arms ;  and  they  both  rolled  over  and 
over  in  the  hay.  I  have  seen  many  a 
jump  into  hay-carts,  —  nay,  have  made 
my  share ;  but  I  never  saw  such  a 
flight  as  that.  And  even  then  it  was 
not  the  distance  which  seemed  most 
surprising  :  it  was  the  absolute  prompt- 
ness, so  perfectly  fearless  :  — 

"  Hers  not  to  make  rcpl}r, 
Hers  not  to  question  why." 

He  said  "  Jump  ! "  and  she  jumped, 
not  because  she  calculated  the  height, 
or  had  done  it  before,  but  because  he 
told  her  to,  and  she  loved  and  trusted 
him.  That  was  little  Janet  all  over. 

Now,  steadiness  like  that  and  read- 
iness like  that  breed  steadiness  and 
readiness.  It  seems  queer  to  me  that 
I  had  never  seen  Janet  before,  I  have 
seen  her  so  much  and  so  often  since. 
I  had  not  seen  her  long,  before  I  found 
that  I  trusted  her  as  implicitly  as  she 
did  me :  indeed,  there  was  not  a  man 
who  worked  on  the  farm  who  had  not 
absolute  confidence  in  the  child,  or  was 
not  sure  of  her  promptness,  punctual- 
ity, and  affection.  Nor  was  it  men  and 
women  alone  who  felt  so.  The  horses 
and  the  cows  —  nay,  the  pigs  and 
the  hens  —  all  knew  her  cheerful  voice 
and  her  ready  attendance  and  her 
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steady  hand.  Jothain  said  she  could 
collar  and  harness  that  cross  brute 
"Mad  March  ;  "  that  she  would  climb 
into  the  manger  and  put  the  wretch's 
collar  on,  and  put  the  bit  in  his  mouth, 
because  she  was  such  a  lady.  I  know 
she  could  do  it ;  and  of  course  Mad 
March  let  her  do  it,  for  he  could  have 
eaten  her,  had  he  been  carnivorous, 
and  hardly  know  he  had  tasted  food. 
But  it  was  not  because  she  was  a  lady, 
but  because  her  easy  confidence,  as  I 
N  say,  created  the  same  confidence  in 
all. 

•  Do  you  remember  Miss  Yonge's 
pretty  story  of  Miss  Keble  ?  The  lit- 
tle wrens  trusted  her  so  entirely  that 
they  came  to  pick  the  red  berries  which 
were  printed  on  her  muslin  dress ;  and, 
when  they  found  they  could  not  get 
any  of  them  off,  they  flew  down  and 
crept  up  under  the  skirt,  thinking  they 
should  get  at  the  berries  on  the  other 
side.  I  have  seen  the  little  birds  do 
that  with  Janet,  —  not  such  wrens  as 
those,  because  there  are  none  in  Maine, 
but  some  little  witches  not  so  much 
bigger  than  an  English  wren,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know.  Wren  or  no 
wren,  they  knew  Janet,  even  if  she 
did  not  know  their  name,  nor  they 
hers. 

The  pretty  picture  Mr.  Billings  has 
made  of  her  just  represents  both  sides. 
I  mean  she  trusted  the  birds,  and  the 
birds  trusted  her.  In  the  picture  you 
see  just  how  it  was.  This  little  whis- 
tler has  fascinated  her,  and  she  has 
fascinated  him.  He  knows  she  will 
not  hurt  him ;  and  it  almost  seems  as 
if  she  were  listening  to  him,  and  learn- 
ing from  him,  as,  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  and  in  the  German  fairy-tales, 
the  girls  of  the  real  blue  blood  under- 
stand all  the  language  of  caterpillar, 
cricket,  grasshopper,  toad,  frog,  wea- 
sel, pussy-cat,  torn-tit,  ostrich,  camel- 
opard,  and  all  other  vertebrates  or  in- 


vertebrates.    Dear  little  Janet,  she  is 
as  good  a  fairy  as  the  best  of  them  ! 

After  the  haymow  flight,  when  she 
was  as  big  a  girl  as  Mr.  Billings  has 
made    her,    we    had  many  a    tramp 
together    up-brook,    through    moose- 
wood,  and  over  mountain.      I  have 
seen  her  pass  from  rock  to  rock,  on 
one  of   the  ridges  of   Ktaadn,   with 
no  thought  of  taking  a  staff,  with  no 
kind  of  uneasiness,  though  she  were 
just  on  the  sheer  edge  of  that  preci- 
pice which  you  remember  perhaps  on 
the    southern    face    of  Ktaadn.       I 
have  seen  it  fifty  miles  away.     Yes : 
and  I  have  seen  the  child's  father  fell 
a  pine-tree  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,    that   we    might   walk    dry-shod 
across  a  stream ;  and  the  moment  it 
fell    little    Janet    was    t^e    first    to 
swing  herself  upon  the  trunk,  to  run 
across   as  lightly  as  one  of  her  own 
little  birds  would,  and  in  ten  seconds 
was  beckoning,  and  waving  her  hand, 
from  the  rocks    on    the    other  shore. 
We  could  not  hear  a  word  she   said 
for   the   rush   of   the   rapids   in   the 
gorge  below.      Her  father,  who  wor- 
ships her,  —  as  well  he  may,  —  used  to 
tell  a  story  of  an  experience  of  theirs 
in  a  sort  of  out-tying  station  he  had, 
half   shanty   and   half  lumber-camp, 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.     Mrs. 
Trevor  had  gone   up  with  him   and 
Janet  and  the   children ;    and    they 
were  to  have  a  sort  of  picnic-frolic  for 
three  or  four  days.     But  one   of  the 
little   boys    was    not   well ;    so   their 
mother   had   taken    them    all   home, 
leaving  Janet  to  cook  for  her  father, 
who  had  something  in  hand.     Poor 
fellow !     In  the  middle  of  the  second 
morning,  as  he  pried  up  a  heavy  sill 
from    its   resting-place,   the    ground 
gave  way  under  him,  his  bar  slipped, 
and  he  and  the  log  rolled  clown  to- 
gether in  the  hole  he  had  made,  — 
poor  Trevor  underneath,  and  his  leg 
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broken  just  above  the  ankle.  Janet 
was  with  him  in.  two '  seconds ;  but 
she  could  not  free  him,  nor  could  five 
others  like  her.  "  She  did  not  wait 
long,''"  he  said.  Off  she  went  like  a 
bird,  down  to  McMurtrie's  pasture,  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  the  intervale. 
Over  the  root-fence,  into  the  pasture, 
and  then,  threading  through  the  high 
ferns,  she  began  to  call,  "  Dan  !  Dan! 
Dan  !  "  Now,  Dan  was  a  vicious  old 
stallion  whom  McMurtrie  chose  to 
keep  ranging  in  his  pasture  and  in 
the  woods.  When  McMurtrie  or  any 
of  his  men  wanted  Dan,  which  was 
perhaps  four  times  in  a  summer,  it 
took  a  peck  of  salt,  and  lurings  and 
chasings,  lariats  and  lassos  indescrib- 
able, to  woo  him  and  to  win  him. 
And  now  this  child  —  for  Janet  was 
still  not  woman  grown  —  only  called 
Dan  two  or  three  times,  and  down 
through  the  underbrush  came  the 
great  hulking  creature,  glowering  at 
her ;  and,  as  she  slowly  walked  up  to 
him  with  a  handful  of  raspberries,  he 
did  not  turn  away ;  and  then  and 
there  he  stood  and  she  stood,  —  she  on 
a  rough  bowlder,  he  nibbling  at  the 
fruit;  she  rubbing  his  head  between 
the  ears,  he  whinnying  with  satisfac- 
tion that  he  had  company.  And  at 
last,  when  Janet  thought  the  entente 
cordiale  was  attained,  she  coolly  put 
her  little  green  scarf  through  his 
mouth,  behind  his  great  teeth,  and, 
before  he  knew  it,  she  had  flung  her- 
self on  his  back,  and  was  away. 
They  were  not  long  making  the  six 
miles  to  the  village.  As  she  came  in 
by  the  saw-mill,  she  met  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge.  She  told  him  her  story  ;  and 
in  three  minutes  he  and  four  or  five 
other  men  were  in  a  lumber-wagon 
on  their  way  to  the  rescue.  Kit- 
tredge  told  me  this  himself.  They 
asked  the  girl  if  she  would  not  go 
with  them ;  but  Janet  said  no :  some- 


body must  take  Dan  back  to  the  pas- 
ture, and  so  she  went  ahead  of  the 
party.  Poor  Trevor  was  released,  in 
less  than  two  hours  from  the  time  he 
fell. 

But  you  want  to  know  how  Wildair 
first  met  her.  It  is  John  Wildair 
remember,  —  not  Taylor  :  Taylor  is 
in  Australia.  John  is  Taylor's 
brother.  That  is  just  the  way  with 
you  young  people.  All  you  care  about 
is  the  love-making  and  the  wedding. 
Now,  I  might  entertain  you  for  an 
hour  with  pleasant  accounts  of  how 
the  Trevors  came  into  the  Piscataquis 
valley,  and  how  I  came  to  be  there, 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  Trevor  family  ; 
and  you  would  skip  it  all  to  see 
how  the  story  turned  out,  and  who 
married  them.  Only  Helen,  of  all  of 
you,  would  read  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  Cornwall ;  and  she  would  do 
it,  not  because  she  wanted  to  know, 
but  from  love  of  me. 

Well,  John  Wildair  first  saw  Janet 
on  board  a  Kennebec  steamer,  —  liter- 
ally on  board,  if  you  will  rightly  con- 
sider the  derivation  of  that  term.  John 
Wildair  was  sitting  on  the  deck,  at 
Bath,  watching  as  the  passengers 
came  on  board.  And  two  men  brought 
an  old  lady,  in  a  chair,  down  the. wharf 
and  upon  the  deck ;  and  Janet  came 
with  her,  and  wrapped  her  up  warm, 
and  coddled  her,  and  made  her  feel 
quite  at  home.  Then  the  old  lady 
wished  she  had  some  of  the  oranges 
which  a  German  woman  was  sell- 
ing on  the  wharf;  and  Janet  ran 
ashore  to  buy  them.  While  the  Ger- 
man fiddled  about  the  change,  the 
boat  cast  off,  the  captain's  bell  struck, 
and  they  had  fairly  pulled  the  gang- 
way in,  when  Janet  came  running 
back  with  her  fruit. 

Did  she  stop  ?     Not  she  ! 

"  Please  run  it  on  again,"  she  said  ; 
and  the  wharf-hands  obeyed  her,  — 
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just  as  Dan  obeyed  her  in  the  pas- 
ture. And  the  little  bird,  as  I  called 
her  before,  ran  right  over  the  board,  — 
the  boat  moving  the  end  along  stead- 
ily as  she  did  so,  —  and  sprang  upon 
the  deck,  as  perfectly  unconscious  as 
if  she  had  been  walking  the  floor. 
Years  after  John  Wildair  tried  to 
make  her  remember  it :  but  she  did 
not  remember  it  at  all ;  said,  indeed, 

,  there  was  nothing  to  remember.  She 
said  there  was  no  danger,  and  conse- 
quently no  courage ;  that  the  plank 
would  remain  on  the  boat  fully  five 
seconds,  and  the  slowest  woman  in 
Christendom  could  have  crossed  in 
two.  Still  John  Wildair  wondered 
when  he  saw  her  do  it;  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, admired  her  then  and  there, 
that  she  did  not  spend  ten  seconds 
first  in  inquiries  of  the  wharf-men 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  safe  to  cross 
the  gangway. 

But  John  was  destined  to  see  her 
again  far,  far  away. 

Tom  Trevor  went  to  the  war  in  the 
Forty-seventh  Maine  Rifles.  Tom  was 
the  wild-cat,  black-haired  brother  that 
dared  every  thing,  and  went  every- 
where. And  after  that  horrid  carnage 
at  Bell's  Ford,  when  the  lists  of  the 
Forty-seventh  were  printed,  Tom's 
name  was  among  the  missing.  Dead 
perhaps  ?  Janet  said,  "  No,  not  dead." 
She  was  sure  he  was  not  dead.  If  he 
had  been  shot,  some  man  would  have 
seen  him  fall,  and  would  have  told  of  it ; 

<  for  they  all  liked  Tom.  No :  Janet,  with 
all  her  own  clear-sightedness,  which  is 
what  Mr.  Billings  and  I  call  "  Confi- 
dence/' pronounced  that  he  was  in  a 
rebel  prison.  Then  the  next  thing 
for  her  to  do  was  to  go  and  find  him. 
Her  father  would  not  hear  of  it ;  for, 
as  I  said,  he  worshipped  Janet.  But, 
because  people  are  fain  to  obey  those 
whom  they  worship,  he  had  to  do  as 
Janet  bade  him  before  he  knew  it; 


and  in  fewer  days  than  it  has  taken 
me  to  tell  this  story,  as  we  say  when 
we  write  in  the  Dime  Series,  Janet 
was  in  Washington,  besieging  Knapp 
at  the  Sanitary,  and  Stanton  in  his 
den,  and  Gen.  Townsend  in  his,  for 
some  sort  of  pass  that  would  carry  her 
across  the  lines.  Little  good  did  she 
get  of  that.  Of  course  there  was  no 
pass  for  her  of  any  kind  or  sort ;  and 
they  all  told  her,  with  great  tender- 
ness, that  she  would  have  done  much 
better  to  stay  at  home. 

But  Janet  did  not  go  home,  for  all 
that.  By  this  time  they  knew,  and 
she  knew,  that  Tom  Trevor  was 
in  Richmond,  in  Hospital  No.  21, 
where  were  our  wounded  prisoners. 
Whether  he  was  there  because  he 
was  sick,  or  because  he  was  wounded, 
she  .  did  not  know,  nor  could  any- 
body learn  ;  but  he  was  there.  What 
Janet  did  was  to  go  up  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  Then  she  turned  up  at  Stan- 
ton  and  Lexington,  and,  one  fine  day, 
appeared  in  Lynchburg,  —  quite  com- 
fortably within  rebel  territory,  —  very 
seedy,  and  speaking  very  bad  Eng- 
lish and  very  good  French.  She 
called  on  all  the  ministers  in  Lynch- 
burg: she  waited  at  Lynchburg  till 
she  could  be  sure  whether  they  would 
not  want  her  as  a  teacher  in  the 
academy.  Meanwhile  she  knit  stock- 
ings like  fury  for  the  wounded  ;  and 
in  the  hospital  there  was  not  a  vol- 
unteer nurse  as  ready  and  careful  as 
Janet,  nor  so  universal  a  favorite  as 
she.  And  so  it  happened,  that  when, 
in  the  spring  of  '64,  Butler  struck  in 
so  suddenly  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  the  fog  ;  and 
when  the  wounded  began  to  be  sent 
to  the  rear  from  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania ;  when  Dr.  MacGreg- 
or  and  Mr.  Harris  went  down  to 
Richmond  with  fresh  spring  vegeta- 
bles for  the  wounded,  —  Mile.  Lacre- 
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telle,  whom  you  and  I  know  better  as 
Janet,  went  with  them,  with  express 
charges  to  look  after  certain  wounded 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Virginia.  No- 
body could  go  in  without  Dr.  Mac- 
Q-regor's  pass;  but  he  would  take 
Mile.  Lacretelle  anywhere. 

That  was  the  way  it  happened  that 
Janet,  after  she  had  carried  to  Adam 
Clement  tke  stockings  his  mother  had 
sent,  and  to  Jesse  Burton  the  head- 
rest Mary  sent,  and  the  boxes  of 
home-baked  cake  to  Jo.  Stratton  and 
Walt.  Victor,  and  the  letters  to  twen- 
ty others,  whom  she  found  in  one 
hospital  and  another,  appointed  her- 
self to  duty  one  day  at  Hospital  No. 
21,  with  a  note  from  Dr.  MacGregor 
to  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Sample,  who 
was  in  charge  there.  The  note  said 
that  she  was  a  perfect  nurse,  and 
could  speak  French  and  German  well. 
Sample  had  little  to  do  with  French 
or  with  German  ;  but  he  had  no  sur- 
plus of  perfect  nurses.  And  so  it 
was,  that,  one  morning  when  Tom 
Trevor  was  waiting  for  his  breakfast 
of  mush  and  molasses,  it  was  brought 
to  him,  not  by  the  nice  red-turbaned 
black  woman  who  brought  it  Mon- 
day, but  by  a  tiny  little  white  woman 
in  the  full  dress  of  a  sister  of  charity. 
Tom  hopped  a  foot  off  his  bed  when 
the  sister  of  charity  turned  round  on 
him ;  but  the  sister  of  charity  mag- 
netized Tom  also,  so  that  his  "  Janet !" 
died  unspoken.  Bufr  from  that  mo- 
ment, I  can  tell  you,  Tom  began  to 
get  well. 

So  did  John  Wildair,  who  lay  in 
the  next  bed;  and  so  did  all  the 
Smiths  and  the  Joneses  and  the 
rest,  with  whom  this  story  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  Never  was  there  such  a 
sunshiny  place  as  was  that  ward  of 
No.  21,  till  they  were  all  packed  up 
and  packed  oftj  and  sent  back  into 
the  country. 


And   then  I      Why,  by  that  time, 
Mile.  Lacretelle  had  her  way  as  per- 
fectly as  any  red  tapist  of  them  all. 
Not  Dr.  Sample  nor  Dr.  MacGregor 
could  draw  up  requisitions  with  more 
formality,  insist   on   precedent  more 
precisely,  or  do  as  he  chose  more  cer- 
tainly, than  could  the  French  nurse. 
She  never  asked  for  any  thing  that 
was  not  right;  and,  when  she  asked 
for  any  thing,   she  asked  as   if  she 
were  certain   it  was   to   be    granted. 
So  the  end  was,  that   it  always  was 
granted.     Tom  Trevor  was  assigned 
to  Lynchburg.     Dear  me  !  how  John 
Wildair   wished    that    he    could    be 
assigned    to  Lynchburg.     He  would 
have  given  his  hand   had  he  dared 
ask  her  to  assign  him  to  Lynchburg. 
And  the  only  reason  he  did  not  dare 
was  his  fear  that  she  would  find  out, 
by  his  asking,  how  it  was  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  him  to  go  there. 
Queer   human   nature !       He    hoped 
she  knew  she  was  all  in  all  to  him ; 
and   yet  that  was  the  one  thing  he 
did   not   tell  her,  and  was  so  afraid 
she  would  find   out.      Why  was   he 
afraid?     Why?    Oh!  it  is  the  old, 
old  story.     What  if  she  did  find  out, 
and  i^en  moved  Tom  into  Ward  A, 
and  let  Kebecca  come  into  Ward  B 
in   her   place,  —  what    would    John 
Wildair   do    then,    poor   thing?     So 
John  Wildair  did  not  say  one  word ; 
and   so   he  was  assigned   to   Lewis- 
burg,   when   they  were    assigned   to 
Lynchburg. 

Die  of  a  broken  heart  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  He  did  not  die  at  all :  he  got 
well.  He  bribed  a  black  brother  to 
let  him  out  of  a  window;  and  he 
stole  a  horse,  and.  rode  him  thirty 
miles  before  daylight.  Then  he  slept 
all  day  in  a  barn ;  then  he  stole  an- 
other horse,  and  then  another  :  and  so 
he  turned  up  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  and 
so  he  was  in  Battery  Seven  in  front 
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of  Petersburg ;  and  so  he  inarched  un- 
der Ord  to  Appomattox  Court  House  j 
and  so,  when  Janet  brought  poor  Torn, 
still  limping,  down  to  our  lines,  and 
hunted  up  the  Forty-seventh  Maine, 
John  Wildair  was  in  command,  be- 
cause he  ranked  every  officer  left  in 
the  field.  And  did  not  John  Wild- 
air  tell  her  then  how  glad  he  was  to 
see  her ! 

Yes.  And  she  was  glad  to  see 
him !  And  John  had  her  and  Tom 
sent  back  to  the  field-hospital  in  an 
old  carryall,  arid  in  the  evening 
came  down  to  see  how  Tom  had 
borne  the  journey.  And  after  that 
he  took  Janet  out  to  see  the  sunset 
behind  the  river;  and  they  walked 
and  they  walked,  and  John  told  her 
how  desolate  all  life  had  been  to  him 
since  she  and  Tom  went  to  Lynch- 
burg,  and  begged  her,  by  the  love  he 
bore  her,  never  to  leave  him  again, 
without  saying  he  might  come  after 
her. 


I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  her ; 
but  I  know,  that,  after  the  Fort}'- 
seventh  was  paid  off,  I  married  them 
both,  and  that  there,  according  to  all 
rule,  this  story  ought  to  end. 

When  Mr.  Billings  sent  the  paint- 
Ing  to  John  to  look  at,  and  said  it 
was  named  "  Confidence,"  Janet 
asked  if  "  Confidence  "  was  not  Latin 
for  "  Brass."  But  John  s.aid  "  No:  " 
he  said  that  it  was  a  word  which 
meant  Faith  and  Love  mixed  to- 
gether. And  we  hung  the  picture 
above  the  mantle  in  the  dining-room ; 
and,  as  we  sat  looking  at  it,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  came  in  for 
prayers,  and  old  Chloe  brought  in 
the  little  Donald.  And  old  Grand- 
father Trevor  opened  the  old  Bible 
he  brought  from  Cornwall,  and  he 
read,  — 

"  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you." 


QUICK  AS  THOUGHT. 


EY   W.    H 

THE  average  attainments  of  edu- 
cated individuals  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  are,  of  necessity,  far  be- 
hind those  which  form  the  preliminary 
foundation  of  a  thorough  scientific 
training.  Decades,  even  centuries, 
elapse  before  the  best  known  scien- 
tific facts  become  the  property  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  To-day,  when 
education  is  spreading,  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world,  these 
intervals  are  becoming  less  and  less ; 
but  even  now,  unless  a  scientific  dem- 
onstration directly  affects  the  manu- 
facture of  great  industrial  staples,  or 
conflicts  with  some  theological  dogma, 
it  is  likely  to  remain  for  an  indefinite 


,    DALL. 

period  the  inheritance  of  the  small 
scientific  coterie  to  which  its  discov- 
ery may  have  been  due.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  physics  and  physiology 
which  have  illuminated  the  science  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Every 
child  is  taught  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun,  though  the  errors  of 
past  centuries  remain  irrevocably  im- 
pressed upon  the  idioms  of  all  lan- 
guages. But  who  teaches  him  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  of  the  conservation  of 
forces,  of  the  theories  of  molecular 
physics,  or  of  the  organization  of  the 
brain,  nerves,  and  muscles,  of  his  own 
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body  ?  How  many  college  graduates, 
of  other  than  medical  schools,  are 
aware  that  the  force  which  they  exert 
in  work  or  recreation  is  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  how 
that  contraction  is  produced  ? 

This  ignorance  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely due  to  popular  indifference  ;  for 
a  large  class  of  readers  await  with 
eagerness  the  publication  of  any  work 
which  promises  them  new  information 
in  a  readable  shape.  It  is  in  great 
part  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  sci- 
entific men  are  without  the  means,  the 
time,  or  the  faculty,  of  putting  their 
knowledge  at  once  so  clearly  and  so 
attractively  before  the'  general  public 
as  to  secure  it  a  general  hearing. 
Much,  also,  must  be  accorded  to  the 
bad  influence  of  a  certain  class  of 
publications,  usually  as  resplendent 
in  binding  as  they  are  inaccurate  in 
illustration,  and  as  far  behind  the  or- 
dinary text-books  as  the  text-books 
are  behind  the  advance-guard  of  sci- 
entists, in  the  point  of  representing 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Few,  except  among  the  ranks  of 
the  physiologists  and  physicians,  are 
aware  of  the  progress  made,  and  the 
results  obtained,  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  in  the  department  of  physi- 
ology. Most  of  us  would  greet  with 
astonishment  the  announcement  that 
human  thought  was  capable  of  meas- 
urement in  any  of  its  complex  phe- 
nomena. That  which  speculative  phi- 
losophy has  failed  to  achieve  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of 
physics  and  physiology.  The  popular 
expression  which  heads  this  article 
was  originally  prompted  by  the  belief 
in  the  impossibility  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  slight  account.  The  simple, 
lucid,  and  conclusive  experiments  here 
detailed  are  comprehensible  to  every- 
body, and  will  give  an  approximate 


idea  of  the  methods  now  in  use  among 
physiologists  to  extend  their  field 
of  research  in  paths  which  a  short 
time  ago  were  only  trodden  by  the 
philosophers,  whose  excursions  were 
too  often  barren  of  results. 

The  facts  which  are  brought  out  in 
the  following  remarks  are  essentially 
extracted  from  the  publications  of  the 
most  eminent  European  physiologists, 
Du  Bois-Eeymond,  Valentin,  Bonders, 
Hirsch,  Helinholtz,  and  especially 
Mayer.  They  are  divested  as  much 
as  possible  of  irrelevant  or  superflu- 
ous matter,  and  couched  in  as  simple 
language,  and  as  concisely,  as  the  sub- 
ject will  admit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  prove  as  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  as  their  importance 
demands. 

Motion  is  a  function  of  much  com- 
plexity. At  first  sight  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  a  wave  of  the  hand  was  a 
very  simple  action,  demanding  only 
the  will  and  the  power.  Let  us  an- 
alyze the  train  of  phenomena  which 
brings  it  about.  In  the  first  place,  the 
will  acts  :  it  may  be  called,  concisely, 
physical  action ;  next,  the  impulse  of 
the  will  is  transmitted  by  the  nerve, 
making  nervous  action';  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles supplied  by  the  nerve,  or 
muscular  action ;  and,  lastly,  we  have 
the  motion  of  the  member  itself,  a 
mechanical  action.  If  we  prefix  to 
these  terms  the  analysis  of  a  pre-de- 
termining  cause,  it  gives  us  three 
other  terms,  two  of  which  are  new,  as 
follows  :  — 

First  comes  the  impression  made, 
for  instance,  by  an  external  object, 
upon  the  eye  or  ear :  second,  the 
transmission  to  the  brain  of  this  im- 
pression through  nervous  action  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  comprehension  or  apprecia- 
tion by  the  brain  of  the  transmitted 
impression. 
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In  approaching  these  phenomena 
with  a  view  to  their  explanation,  the 
philosophers  of  other  times  would 
have  studied  them  in  their  logical 
order,  their  natural  course  :  upon  the 
principle  that  the  study  or  explana- 
tion of  facts  should  follow  the  order 
of  their  presentation.  The  present 
school,  however,  taught  by  experience, 
reverses  the  process,  beginning  with 
the  most  evident  manifestations,  and 
gradually  rising  toward  those  which 
are  more  delicate  and  hidden.  Other- 
wise, the  student  plunges  at  once  into 
insurmountable  difficulties.  "  If  it  is 
true,"  says  Mayer,  tk  that  to  study  is 
to  measure,  how  shall  we  study  that 
which  escapes  all  measurement? 
What  unit  will  serve  to  express  in 
figures  the  phenomena  of  intelligence, 
will,  and  sensation  ?  things  similar 
among  themselves,  dissimilar  to  all 
which  is  not  identified  with  them. 
Physiologists  proceed  otherwise,  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  phenomena 
which  offer  them  the  most  easy  study. 
Each  of  their  discoveries  augments 
their  means  of  investigation,  and  al- 
lows them  to  rise  to  those  actions 
which  appear  incomprehensible,  — 
even  to  questions  on  which  speculative 
philosophy  has  spent  itself  in  fruitless 
efforts." 

We  should,  then,  begin  with  the 
last  of  the  terms  of  the  above  men- 
tioned series,  which  comes  within  our 
scope,  namely,  muscular  action.  The 
proofs  of  the  exhibition  of  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  forces  in  living 
beings,  transforming  heat  into  power, 
and  vice  versa,  and  the  details  of  the 
method  of  inducing  the  contraction 
of  muscle  by  means  of  electricity,  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  article : 
it  may,  however,  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  the  molecular  theory,  now 
generally  accepted,  of  the  production 
of  power  in  muscular  fibre.  Modern 


physiologists  admit  that  a  kind  of 
combustion,  or  chemical  decomposition, 
takes  place,  which  disturbs  the  molec- 
ular equilibrium  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  the  muscle,  liberates  the 
forces  previously  retained  in  this 
equilibrium,  and  renders  them  evi- 
dent under  two  forms,  heat  and 
power,  which  are  in  one  sense  comple- 
ments of  each  other. 

It  is  probable  that  heat  alone  is 
first  produced,  and  becomes  partially 
converted  into  power  which  is  ex- 
pended in  doing  work :  while  the  sur- 
plus heat  is  conveyed  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  to  other  parts  of  the 
system,  or  is  dissipated.  In  some  ex- 
periments, the  power  produced,  meas- 
ured by  the  work  done,  is  proved  to 
be  the  exact  mechanical  equivalent  of 
the  proportion  of  heat  which  may  be 
missing  when  tested  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

By  means  of  a  beautifully  ingenious 
automatic  mechanism,  the  exact  in- 
stant of  muscular  contraction  may 
be  determined.  This  is  known  as 
the  myograph,  and  is  essentially  com- 
posed of  a  cylinder  turning  on  its 
axis  at  a  known  rate,  and  supplied 
with  a  coating  of  paper,  upon  which, 
by  means  of  a  style  connected  with 
the  muscle  by  a  delicate  mechanism, 
lines  are  traced,  somewhat  as  the 
Morse  telegraphic  machine  registers 
its  messages  of  dots  and  strokes.  The 
lines  upon  the  myograph  are  usually 
continuous,  and  record,  by  their  curves 
and  changes  of  direction,  all  the  'mo- 
tions of  the  muscles  with  which  the 
style  is  connected.  By  means  of 
divisions  upon  the  paper,  graduated 
to  correspond  with  the  rate  of  revolu- 
tion, the  exact  instant,  and  duration, 
of  every  movement  is  known  and  perr- 
manentlj7  recorded,  even  down  to 
hundredths  of  a  second.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  the  cylinder  revolves,  for  in- 
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stance,  once  in  a  second,  that  a  curve 
occupying  one  hundredth  part  of  its 
circumference  will  have  been  the 
result  of  a  motion  lasting  one  hun- 
dredth of  a  second.  The  form  of  the 
tracing  makes  known  all  the  circum- 
stances of  its  production  to  those 
familiar  with  the  instrument. 

Now,  this  possibility  of  noting  the 
exact  instant  of  muscular  contraction 
has  cleared  the  way  for  another  step 
in  advance.  The  material  is  ready 
for  the  study  of  nervous  action. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  it  was 
universally  believed  that  sensory  im- 
pressions were  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  and  that  the  voluntary  impulse 
returned  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

The  time  necessary  for  these  phe- 
nomena to  take  place  was  believed  to 
be  infinitely  small,  in  fact,  nil.  Some 
physiologists  declared  that  this  point 
could  never  be  determined  by  science. 
In  1845  Du  Bois-Keyinond  devised  a 
series  of  experiments,  which,  in  1850, 
was  carried  out  by  Helmholtz,  who 
had  the  honor  of  falsifying  the  above 
prediction ;  arid  since  then,  Valentin, 
Donders,  Hirscli,  and  Hipp,  and  Ma- 
yer, repeated  and  simpli6ed-  the 
method  of  operation. 

In  all  these  researches,  the  plan 
was  followed  of  exciting  a  nerve  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  muscle  which  ifc 
supplied,  and  determining  the  lapse 
of  time  between  the  irritation  of  the 
nerve  and  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cle which  resulted  from  it :  then  ex- 
citing the  nerve  at  a  point  more  dis- 
tant from  the  muscle,  and  determin- 
ing how  much  longer  contraction  was 
retarded. 

The  difference  was,  of  course,  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  distance  that 
the  nervous  agent  had  to  traverse  in 
the  second  case,  and  indicated  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  nervous  im- 
pulse was  transmitted  along  the  nerve 


upon  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. This  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine the  absolute  rapidity  of  the 
transmission.  Helmholtz  found  that, 
to  traverse  a  nerve  1.6  inches  long, 
the  nervous  impulse  required  .000175 
of  a  second,  which  corresponds  to  a 
rapidity  of  about  23.68  yards  per  sec- 
ond. This  rapidity  is  subject  to 
some  varmtion  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case. 

This  remarkable  result  paves  the 
way  to  the  study  of  the  psychical 
action.  "Has  thought  the  infinite 
speed  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
it  ?  "  asks  Donders  :  "  or  will  it  be 
possible  to  measure  the  time  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  an  idea,  or  for  a 
determination  of  the  will  ?  " 

The  first  researches  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  are  due  to  astronomers. 

About  the  year  1790,  Maskelyne 
discovered  the  curious  fact  that  there 
was  a  constant  and  equal  discrep- 
ancy between  his  observations  of  the 
passage  of  stars  across  the  thread  of 
a  meridian  telescope,  and  those  of  his 
assistant,  Kinnebrock.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  astronomers ; 
and  Bessel,  comparing  the  observa- 
tions of  others  with  his  own,  found 
that  most  observers  signalized  the 
passage  of  a  star  a  little  later  than  he 
did  himself,  the  difference  sometimes 
amounting  to  more  than  a  second. 
Other  observers  occupied  themselves 
with  the  determination  of  this  error, 
which  is  called  the  personal  equation. 
Wolf,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  in- 
vented the  following  method  of  deter- 
mining the  personal  equation  :  — 

A  luminous  body  was  so  arranged 
as  to  move  in  a  curved  line,  like  the 
arc  described  by  a  real  star;  and,  at 
the  moment  when  the  centre  of  this 
artificial  star  was  really  opposite  the 
thread  of  the  telescope,  it  closed  the 
circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery,  thus 
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giving  a  signal  of  its  passage.  The 
observer,  pressing  a. spring  at  the 
instant  when  he  perceived  its  pas- 
sage, thus  left  a  second  trace  on  the 
same  register.  The  interval  between 
the  two  signals,  estimated  in  frac- 
tions of  a  second,  gives  the  time  be- 
tween the  real  passage  of  the  artifi- 
ficial  star  and  the  percept^n  of  its 
passage  by  the  observer,  which  is  the 
exact  value  of  the  personal  equation. 
This  value  remains  constantly  .the 
same  for  each  observer,  unless  he 
attempts  to  correct  it.  Wolf  reduced 
his  from  three-tenths  to  one-tenth  of 
a  second. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  peculiar 
to  astronomers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  universal.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
certain  time  always  elapses  between 
the  instant  when  an  act  occurs,  and 
that  of  the  signal  of  an  attentive  ob- 
server that  he  perceives  it.  To  ex- 
plain this,  Bessel  and  Faye  have 
suggested  the  hypothesis  of  a  mental 
operation  necessary  to  express  by  a 
signal  the  perception  of  a  sensation. 

This  duration  between  the  act  and 
the  signal  of  perception  has  been 
termed  the  physiological  period. 

If  the  observer's  signal  of  percep- 
tion, for  instance,  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  be  always  the  same,  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  produced  more 
quickly  when  the  act,  of  which  it  is 
the  sign  of  recognition,  is  perceptible 
to  the  ear  than  when  it  is  addressed 
to  the  eye ;  and  still  more  quickly 
when  it  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  signal  follows  a  visual 
impression  in  one-fifth  of  a  second, 
ail  audible  impression  in  one-sixtli  of 
a  second,  and  a  tactile  impression  in 
one-seventh  of  a  second.  The  physi- 
ological periods  are,  then,  among  them- 
selves as  the  numbers  £,  £,  and  j. 

But  this  period  does  not  correspond 
solely  to  the  psychical  action,  but  to 


the  whole  series  which  has  been  pre- 
viously recapitulated. 

These  experiments  do  not  inform 
us  in  regard  to  the  duration  of 
thought,  or  even  whether  thought 
has  a  duration.  The  term,  thought,  is 
here  restricted  solely  to  the  psychical 
action  above  described. 

Donders  invented  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  dispel  our  doubts.  By 
determining  the  different  periods  of 
simple  and  more  complicated  mental 
action,  he  also  determined  that  the 
greater  time  employed  in  the  second 
case  was  used  in  the  additional  men- 
tal process  induced  by  the  complica- 
tion. The  details  of  the  experiment, 
however,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  point  than  any  amount  of  expla- 
nation. 

First  case.  The  observer  was  in- 
formed that  an  electric  shock  would 
be  given  to  his  right  foot,  while  he 
was  instructed  to  give  the  signal  of 
his  perception  of  it  with  his  right 
hand. 

Second  case.  The  observer  was  not 
informed  which  foot  would  be  oper- 
ated upon,  and  he  was  instructed  to 
give  the  signal  with  the  hand  of  the 
irritated  side. 

The  physiological  period,  in  the 
second  case,  was  one-fifteenth  of  a 
second  longer  than  in  the  first  case. 
It  is  clear,  all  the  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  that  the  difference 
represents  the  time  necessary  to  per- 
ceive on  which  side  the  irritation  had 
been  exerted,  and  to  direct  the  action 
of  the  will  to  the  right  or  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances.  Therefore, 
the  solution  of  a  dilemma  reduced  to 
its  greatest  simplicity  is  a  mental 
act  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  in 
duration. 

Instead  of  exciting  the  sensation  of 
touch,  the  following  experiments  were 
made  by  visual  impression. 
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First  case.  The  observer  was  in- 
structed to  move  his  right  hand,  upon 
the  appearance  of  a  white  light. 

Second  case.  The  signal  was  to  be 
given  with  the  right  hand,  upon  the 
appearance  of  a  white  light,  and  with 
the  left,  if  a  red  light  appeared. 

Under  these  conditions  the  solution 
of  the  dilemma  occupied  a  longer  time 
than  in  the  first  experiment.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  an  auditory 
impression,  less  time  was  employed 
than  when  the  impression  was  re- 
ceived by  the  eyes.  These  differences 
may  be  attributed  to  a  tendency  pro- 
duced by  habit  or  exercise,  as  in  the 
use  of  the  right  and  left  hands. 

The  elementary  mental  processes 
which  we  have  examined  have  not 
yet  attained  their  utmost  simplicity ; 
and,  in  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
dilemmas,  two  operations  of  the  mind 
can  be  distinguished :  first,  the  dis- 
tinction between  different  impressions ; 
and,  secondly,  the  volition  of  an  action 
chosen  from  among  other  actions. 
Bonders  attempted,  by  the  following 
experiment,  to  determine  the  separate 
duration  of  each  of  these  operations. 

First  case.  The  observer  was  in- 
formed that  vowel-sounds  would  be 
enunciated,  and  was  instructed  to 
immediately  reproduce  the  sound 
heard. 

Second  case.  The  observer  was  in- 
structed to  reply  to  only  one  vowel,  i, 
for  example,  and  to  keep  silence  when 
any  other  was  enunciated. 

His  endeavors,  therefore,  were  all 
directed  toward  the  recognition  of  i  : 
his  vocal  organs  being  placed  in  an 
appropriate  position,  only  the  impulse 
of  the  breath  was  needed  to  produce 
the  corresponding  sound. 

It  is  evident  how  much  the  second 
term  of  the  mental  process  is  simpli- 
fied under  these  conditions.  The 
will,  having  to  do  with  but  one  sound, 


acts,  so  to  speak,  instinctively,  and 
the  signal  follows  as  elementary  an 
act  of  volition  as  we  can  well  imagine. 
It  should  be  observed  that  this  opera- 
tion requires  less  time  than  the  first ; 
and  this  difference  is  equivalent  to 
the  time  spent  in,  the  first  case  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  sounds. 

The  minute  fractions  of  a  second 
which  these  mental  processes  employ 
are  not  the  less  tangible.  They  can 
be  as  thoroughly  appreciated  as 
months  and  years ;  especially  when 
multiplied  for  comparison  with  com- 
mon standards.  We  have  seen  that 
the  transmission  of  the  will,  in  the 
shape  of  nervous  force  along  a  nerve, 
is  at  the  rate  of  something  less  than 
twenty-four  yards  a  second,  or  forty- 
eight  miles  and  a  half  an  hour :  not 
much  faster  than  an  ordinary  express- 
train. 

To  put  a  girdle  'round  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes,  at  the  equator, 
would  have  required  a  speed  on  the 
part  of  Puck  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  a  minute.  This 
would  be  more  than  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  times  as  fast  as  the  hu- 
man will  can  travel  over  its  own 
especially  organized  conductors,  the 
nerves.  In  other  words,  if  the  will 
were  to  emulate  the  task  of  the  goblin, 
it  would  have  to  select  a  latitude 
hardly  more  than  five  miles  from  the 
pole  in  order  to  complete  the  circuit 
in  the  stated  time. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these 
mental  operations  differ  in  their 
duration  in  different  individuals. 
Every  teacher  comes  in  time  to  form 
a  more  or  less  accurate  estimation  of 
the  facility  with  which  each  of  his  pupils 
can  comprehend  a  given  question  in 
regard  to  some  department  of  study 
in  which  he  may  be  perfectly  familiar. 
Indeed,  I  well  remember  how  a  peda- 
gogue of  my  acquaintance,  in  jocose 
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moods,  would  pull  out  his  watch,  and    'operations  of  the  mind  could  attain. 

essay,  as  he    said,  to   determine  the    They   bring   before    the     mind,  with 

thickness  of  our  respective  skulls  by 

the  number  of  seconds  which   might 

elapse  between  question  and  answer. 

The    experiments    above     described 

were    performed  with   the    assistance 

of  trained  and  apt  observers,  and  may 

well  be  supposed  to  represent  nearly 

the    maximum    rapidity   which    the 


more  than  ordinary  clearness,  the  rapid 
march  of  science,  the  heights  to  which 
it  has  attained,  and  the  light  which  it 
has  thrown  upon  subjects  still  popu- 
larly regarded  as  beyond  the  reacli  of 
human  ken.  What  may  we  not  look 
forward  to,  in  view  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished? 


CUE    PILGRIMAGE. 


BY  LUCRETIA  P.  HALE. 


VI. 


THE   MONASTERY  OF   THE   DEAD   SEA. 


OUR  ride  from  Bethlehem  was  one 
of  our  pleasantest  journeys.  We 
started  late,  breaking  up  our  camp 
in  a  leisurely  manner,  as  we  had  only 
two  or  three  hours' journey  before  us. 
Our  way  went  through  a  profusion  of 
flowers  that  we  had  not  seen  before. 
Along  with  our  gay  favorites,  the 
scarlet  anemones  and  poppies,  were 
purple  and  yellow  anemones,  the  most 
delicate  of  dwarf  iris,  and  many  others 
for  which  we  had  no  name.  The 
ravines  became  more  and  more  deep, 
and  the  landscape  more  and  more 
wildly  picturesque,  as  we  approached 
Mar  Saba,  where  we  were  to  encamp, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  convent  of  Mar  Saba  stands 
alone  on  the  bare,  rocky  slope  of  a 
deep  ravine,  filling  in  all  the  crevices 
with  its  stone-walls,  and  its  stairways 
stretching  down  the  side  of  the  deso- 
late mountain.  Two  stone  towers  at 
either  end  of  the  building  crown  the 
height,  —  the  most  impressive  picture 
of  solitude  and  exclusiveness  that  one 
could  imagine.  Miss  Martineau  has 
celebrated  the  inhospitality  of  the 


monks  that  inhabit  this  convent.  They 
have  never  admitted  a  woman  within 
its  walls,  and  would  not  consent  to  do 
so  even  for  protection  from  the  fiercest 
storms.  They  make  a  good  profit 
from  travellers,  however,  by  selling  the 
water  from  the  wells  of  the  convent,  — 
the  only  supply  of  water  within  half  a 
day's  distance.  Perhaps  one  ought  not 
to  complain  of  this.  As  these  monks 
came  to  the  wilderness  for  seclusion, 
they  have  a  right  to  make  their  own 
rules  of  admission  ;  and,  as  their  walls 
have  served  to  protect  the  wells  for 
generations,  they  may  feel  privileged 
to  put  a  tax  upon  them.  But  we 
looked  at  some  distant  clouds  with 
trembling,  knowing  that  we  should 
find  no  shelter,  even  from  a  tempest : 
we  did,  however,  rob  the  monks  of  a 
little  strip  of  shadow  under  the  mon- 
astery walls,  for  our  lunch,  as  a  hot 
sun  was  still  raging ;  and  by  the  time 
we  had  finished  this,  our  tents  were 
ready  for  us. 

The  gentlemen  went  to  visit  the 
interior  of  the  convent,  while  the 
rest  of  us  wandered  about,  through 
the  afternoon,  or  attempted  a  sketch 
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1  of  the  picturesque  stone  towers,  and 
the  outline  of  mountains  beyond  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 

In  the  evening  we  strayed  out 
along  the  edge  of  the  wild  cliffs  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  that  was  strug- 
gling through  the  clouds.  When  we 
came  back,  we  found  our  camp  dis- 
posed for  the  night,  —  the  horses  ly- 
ing in  a  circle  round  the  tents,  our 
Bedouin  attendants  asleep,  their  heads 
resting  upon  the  saddles ;  the  faithful 
Hassan  alone  awake.  I  believe  he 
never  slept,  except  occasionally  at 
noonday  for  a  brief  hour's  nap  !  Five 
other  camps  had  gathered  at  the  same 
spot,  from  a  different  direction ;  but 
all  were  silent  now,  except  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  horses,  a  little  mo- 
tion now  and  then  among  the  mules, 
a  whisper  here  and  there.  The  flags 
above  were  waving  lazily  in  the  dim 
moonlight,  and  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  gloomy  towers  stretched  across 
the  encampment. 

The  next  morning  a  few  men  came 
out  from  the  convent  for  backshish, 
due  for  their  hospitality  in  furnishing 
us  with  water.  Their  demands  were 
large,  and  their  looks  were  very 
greedy.  Very  literally  we  could  ap- 
ply to  them  the  proverb,  "  L'abito  non 
fa  il  monaco;"  for  there  was  nothing 
less  priestly  than  their  appearance,  in 
long,  soiled  black  robes,  a  high  hat, 
without  any  brim,  upon  their  heads. 

This  convent  is  named  from  St. 
Saba,  the  first  hermit  who  retired  to 
this  place.  We  saw,  in  the  mountains 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the 
innumerable  caves  that  were  occupied 
by  his  followers  :  twenty-five  hundred 
were  here  at  one  time.  St.  Saba 
must  have  been  disappointed  if  he 
came  to  get  rid  of  society.  His  feel- 
ings were,  perhaps,  not  unlike  the  lover 
of  nature  in  our  days,  who  finds,  some 
summer,  an  exquisite  quiet  spot  in 


the  mountains,  or  by  the  seashore, 
and  has  some  few  days  of  happy 
sketching  or  dreaming,  which  he  calls 
a  study  of  nature,  or  himself,  by  way 
of  excuse.  But  alas  \  his  dream  is  of 
short  duration  :  by  the  next  summer, 
twenty-five  hundred  of  his  friends 
have  found  the  quiet  place,  and  has- 
ten to  enjoy  it  with  him,  and  share 
his  little  solitude. 

In  our  present  state  of  civilization, 
such  twenty-five  hundred  has  to  be 
followed  by  the  necessary  number  of 
washerwomen,  telegraph-wires,  mail- 
agents,  and  express-men  ;  for  all  these 
lovers  of  solitude  need  *their  clean 
linen,  daily  newspapers,  novels, 
letters,  and  worsted-patterns  ;  and  it 
requires  only  a  year  or  two  to  turn 
the  quiet  nook  into  a  large  "  watering- 
place,"  with  wide  streets  and  huge 
hotels. 

Even  in  St.  Saba's  time  I  can  im- 
agine that  their  twenty-five  hundred 
had  some  "  following "  of  hashish- 
loving  providers  of  their  daily  dates 
or  eggs  ;  and  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  depths  of  his  cave  to  look  out  upon 
the  sky  above  the  deep  ravine,  to 
dream  a  while  in  the  immensity  of  soli- 
tude, it  must  have  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  saint  to  find  twenty-five 
hundred  other  heads  peering  forth 
from  kindred  caves,  and  watching, 
perhaps,  how  he  did  it. 

Seriously,  in  looking  a  little  at  the 
outside  of  these  monastic  institutions, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  if  they 
are  in  any  way  less  selfish  than  are 
the  ways  of  the  world.  For  one  who 
has  a  vocation  for  quiet  or  solitude, 
the  uninterrupted  life  of  a  convent  is 
an  ideal  life.  The  impertinences  of 
the  world  are  shut  out ;  and  there  are 
long,  unbroken  hours  for  meditation, 
for  study.  Montalembert  and  other 
admirers  of  the  middle  ages,  can,  with 
truth,  praise  the  leisure  that  these 
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institutions   gave  to  the  learned  men 
of  that  time. 

But  it  is  going  too  far  to  claim 
them  as  Christian  institutions,  or 
that  such  a  life  is,  per  se,  an  unself- 
ish life,— the  life  of  a  devotee.  The  one 
man  who  truly  had  a  vocation  for 
such  a  life  had  often  a  commanding 
influence  that  drew  after  him  the 
many  who  had  no  such  vocation :  he 
had  a  spirit  fo'r  meditation,  a  lofty 
soul,  a  religious  devotion,  and  the 
hours  of  his  solitude  did  elevate  and 
inspire  him.  But  for  the  twenty-five 
hundred,  —  they  brought  their  world 
inside  the  convent-walls  with  them. 
As  for  u  the  impertinences  of  the 
world,"  they  weft  impertinent  to  each 
other,  meddled  in  each  other's  little 
affairs,  as  they  would  have  bothered 
each  other  outside  in  the  street  or 
the  shops.  They  only  made  their 
circle  smaller ;  and,  instead  of  enlar- 
ging their  souls,  they  dwarfed  them. 

Montalembert's  book,  "  The  Monks 
of  theWest,"  is  written  with  wonderful 
plausibility.  Along  its  broad  margin 
there  are  placed  the  heads  of  the 
subjects  discussed  upon  each  page. 
Where  he  speaks  of  the  origin  of 
monastic  institutions,  one  of  these 
notes  is  thus  expressed : "  The  monastic 
life  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ."  One 
looks  eagerly  to  see  what  are  these 
important  words,  quoted,  too,  by  such 
an  authority  as  Montalembert.  He 
says,  — 

"  The  words  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Son 
of  God,  are  express.  He  said  to  the 
young  noble,  whom  he  loved  at  the  first 
glance,  and  who  asked  of  him  the  way  to 
life  eternal,  '  One  thing  thou  lackest :  go 
thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come,  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  me ; '  and  again,  '  There 
is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brothers, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  'iny  sake  and  the 


gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundred-  • 
fold  in  this  time." 

Without  enlarging  at  all  upon  the 
consideration  of  what  Christ  meant 
by  the  words  "for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's,"  Montalembert  passes  direct- 
ly to  this  conclusion :  — 

"  Since  these  divine  words  were  diffused 
through  the  world,  men  have  been  found, 
who,  far  from  being  repelled  by  the 
sternness  of  the  language,  or  saddened,  as 
he  was  who  heard  it  first,  have  felt  in  it  a 
sweetness  and  attraction  beyond  all  the 
seductions  of  the  world ;  and  who,  throwing 
themselves  in  a  multitude  into  the  narrow 
way,  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  impracticable  to  human  weak- 
ness in  the  counsels  of  evangelical  per- 
fection. That  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  during  eighteen  centuries,  and  is 
still  so,  despite  the  dislike  and  prohibitions 
of  the  false  wisdom  of  modern  times." 

The  meaning  of  such  expressions 
as  "  throwing  themselves  in  a  multi- 
tude into  the  narrow  way  "  is  a  little 
vague ;  but  they  give  room  for  the 
marginal  note  "  in  the  gospel"  which 
explains  to  the  careless  reader  that 
they  describe  the  "  monastic  life." 

"  Governed  by  these  words  of  the  gos- 
pel," Montalembert  continues,  "  the  most 
illustrious  fathers,  doctors,  and  councils, 
have  declared  religious  life  to  be  founded 
by  Jesus  Christ  himself"  (here  occurs 
the  marginal  note,  "  The  monastic  life 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ "),  "and  first 
practised  by  his  apostles.  The  highest 
authorities  have  agreed  to  recognize  that 
it  was  born  with  the  Church,  and  that  it 
has  never  ceased  to  co-exist  with  her." 
"  It  may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  Churcn 
itself,  that  it  exists  by  right  divine." 

"  We  know  with  certainty,  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the 
first  Christians  lived  as  the  monks  have 
ever  since." 

To  support  the  statement  of  this 
certainty.,  Montalembert  gives  a  few 
meagre  quotations  from  "the  illus- 
trious fathers  and  doctors."  It  is  St. 
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Bernard  who  makes  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, "  Cujus  apostoli  institutores. . .  ex- 
stituerunt,"  freely  explained  as  above, 
"They  (the  apostles)  lived  as  the 
monks  have  ever  since."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  Montalembert's  re- 
semblance between  the  lives  of  the 
apostles  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  monks  of  the  West.  But  in  a 
similar  way  Moutalembert  applies  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  man. 
He  declares  that  these  words  founded 
the  monastic  life.  He  makes  the 
assertion,  without  showing  how  the 
monastic  life  could  arise  from  these 
words.  Jesus  did  not  ask  his  disci- 
ples to  "  follow  him  "  into  a  convent, 
nor  even  to  the  caves  of  the  desert : 
nor  did  he  praise  to  them  the  an- 
chorite life  of  John  the  Baptist. 
He  gives  to  John  due  praise,  yet  say- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  greater 
than  he.  He  draws  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  life  and  that  of  John 
the  Baptist,  recalling  the  reproaches 
of  the  bigoted  Pharisees,  who  object 
to  Jesus  for  "  feasting  with  publicans 
and  sinners." 

He  takes  his  followers  to  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem ;  he  sends  them  into  the 
villages  of  Galilee ;  he  sits  with  them 
at  table  in  the  houses  of  friends. 

He  gives  to  them  a  new  command- 
ment which  is  to  stand  next  to  the 
great  commandment  of  the  Law, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  ; " 
and  this  commandment  is,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
He  says  nothing  of  deserting  one's 
neighbor,  of  fleeing  from  him.  At 
times  he  sought  quiet ;  but  he  came 
down  from  the  mountain  of  transfigu- 
ration with  reproaches  to  his  follow- 
ers that  they  had  not  meanwhile 
been  doing  his  work.  His  disciples 
a're  to  follow  him  into  the  world. 
Away  from  house,  and  brothers  and 


sisters,  and  father  and  mother,  in- 
deed, —  for  the  work  of  the  world,  out 
of  love  one  to  another,  for  Christ's  sake 
and  the  gospel's.  There  is  to  be 
more  love  given  to  humanity,  not  less  : 
religion  is  not  to  be  the  selfish  creed 
of  the  Pharisee,  but  a  life  of  love. 

But  the  ascetics  borrowed  the 
hermit-life  of  the  East,  for  which  its 
climate  gives  many  temptations,  not 
from  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  from 
the  older  forms  of  religion,  —  from 
a  morbid  suppression  of  natural  in- 
stincts, nowhere  taught  by  .Christ, 
from  which  his  teaching  was  a  re- 
action. How  different  from  the  genial 
interest  which  Jesus  took  in  all  around 
him  is  the  notion  of  the  ascetics  who 
came  afterwards  !  Of  Simon  Stylites 
for  instance !  When  his  mother 
journeyed  from  Spain  to  Egypt  to 
see  him,  he  would  not  consent  to  look 
at  her.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cell,  and  she  kneeled  in  vain  at  his 
door.  Even  when  his  brother  monks, 
lifting  her,  dying,  from  the  threshold, 
begged  him  to  show  himself  to  her 
once  more  before  she  died,  he  refused 
to  see  her. 

Is  that  the  sort  of  love  that  Christ 
showed  to  his  mother  and  brethren  ? 
When  he  was  told  once  that  these 
stood  without  to  see  him,  he  said  to 
the  crowd  about  him,  "  Ye  are  my 
mother  and  brethren."  Did  he  mean 
by  this,  Ye  are  those  whom  I  thrust 
from  me,  whom  I  am  unwilling  to 
look  at,  when  you  kneel  at  my  feet  ? 
He  meant  rather  that  they  were  to  be 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him,  that 
they  were  like  those  whom  he  loved 
the  most.  If  he  had,  indeed,  separated 
himself  from  mother  and  brethren,  if 
he  had  pretended  to  live  in  a  world 
shut  out  from  them,  in  greater 
sanctity  than  they,  he  could  hardly 
have  ventured  to  offer  such  a  love  as 
example  of  his  love  for  those  to  whom 
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he  was  speaking  :  nor  could  they  have 
cared  to  accept  it. 

There  are  a  few  enthusiastic  men 
who  have  taken  a  part  of  the  words 
of  Christ  to  the  rich  young  man, 
"  Sell  all  thou  hast/'  and  have  acted 
upon  these  alone.  Some  one  or  two 
could  for  a  while  devote  themselves  to 
the  vow  of  poverty,  as  did  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  But  St.  Francis  was  em- 
barrassed when  his  followers  increased 
upon  his  steps  :  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  He  himself  had 
the  gift  of  eloquence  :  he  could  preach, 
and  with  earnestness,  and  had  a  right 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  an.d 
earned  the  daily  bread  they  gave  him. 
But  his  followers  wandered  idly 
through  the  country,  with  a  fancy 
they  had  set  themselves  apart  for  a* 
holy  life,  but  often  showing  no  signs 
of  it,  though,  perhaps,  feebly  searching 
for  it. 

Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  preached  to 
his  disciples  a  life  of  activity.  He 
sent  them  out,  telling  them  to  heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  cast  out  devils  :  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  He  expressly 
blames  those  who  spend  their  lives 
only  in  profession  :  "  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Two  of  John's  disciples,  wondering, 
perhaps,  that  Jesus  had  not  led  his 
followers  into  the  wilderness,  came  to 
ask  if  he  were  the  Christ  that  "  should 
come  ;  "  and  Jesus,  for  answer,  bade 
them  to  look  at  the  works  that  he  was 
doing.  And  how  little  satisfied  are  the 
men  of  this  generation,  he  says  ;  for 
"  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing ;  and  they  say.  He  hath  a  devil. 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  they  say,  Behold  a  man 
gluttonous,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend 


of  publicans   and  sinners.     But    wis- 
dom is  justified  of  her  children." 

The  monastic  institutions  do  not 
depend  upon  the  words  of  Christ  for 
their  foundation.  Montalembert  him- 
self shows  how  feebly  they  are  sup- 
ported by  them.  Their  prejudices 
are  bound  in  with  an  older  tradition : 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  Jesus  con- 
stantly impresses,  that  he  is  not  trying 
to  put  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment, 
but  that  he  is  bringing  new  wine  in 
new  bottles.  The  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  reproached  in  their  day  because 
they  did  not  fast  so  often  as  did  the 
Pharisees.  Jesus  taught  them  not 
to  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  But 
the  early  Jewish  ritual  charmed  the 
earlier  Christian  centuries  ;  and  the 
early  Christian  church  took  in  this 
outward  ceremony  of  fasting,  along 
with  other  Jewish  ceremonies,  ignor- 
ing the  "  newer  wine "  of  Christ's 
teaching.  Writers  brought  up  in 
Catholic  institutions  cannot  get  rid 
of  this  prejudice.  Ren  an  says,  "The 
convent  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Christian  spirit :  there  is  no 
Christianity  perfect  but  in  the  con- 
vent, since  the  evangelical  ideal  can 
be  realized  only  there." 

But  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  ideal  of  the  convent,  as  we  have 
said,  with  the  new  commandment, 
given  especially  by  Christ  as  the 
Christian  commandment,  of  love  to 
one's  neighbor.  The  cenobitic  life  is 
surely  one  of  self-devotion,  at  its  best, 
and  far  from  being  that  of  devotion  to 
others.  Jesus  constantly  reiterates 
that  those  shall  know  the  doctrine 
who  do  the  will  of  the  Father, —  that 
by  its  fruits  the  tree  is  known. 

The  convents  of  the  middle  ages 
showed  their  fruits  in  the  treasures 
of  literature  for  the  cultivation  of 
which  they  gave  such  favorable  op- 
portunities. In  our  chaotic,  disturbed 
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lives,  we  can  look  with  something  like 
envy  upon  the  monk  sitting  uninter- 
rupted, as  he  illuminates  his  missal, 
day  after  day  :  his  convent-walls  shut- 
ting out  the  tumult  of  the  warlike 
world  outside.  I  doubt  sometimes, 
indeed,  if  he  were  so  completely  un- 
disturbed. Some  meddling  sacristan, 
doubtless,  daily  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do  next,  and  why  he 
painted  his  missal  so ;  but  there  was 
one  question  of  the  middle  age  th#t 
could  scarcely  have  crept  into  the 
convent :  "  What  do  you  do  it  for  ?  " 
And  the  amount  of  accumulated 
manuscripts  shows  a  degree  of  leisure 
and  time  known  to  hut  few  even 
of  the  literary  men  of  our  day.  The 
picture  of  the  conventual  life  of  those 
ages  has  in  it  much  that  is  attractive 
and  worthy.  How  charming,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  convent  life  described 
by  E-emusat  in  his  life  of  St.  Anselm. 
One  would  like  to  find  again  the  leafy 
solitudes  around  the  monastery  of 
Du  Bau  in  Normandy ;  and  one 
does  not  wonder  at  St.  Anselm's  un- 
willingness to  leavo  it  for  the  honors 
of  the  world.  How  different,  indeed, 
is  the  position  of  literature  in  our  time  ! 
It  has  become  so  secularized,  that  there 
arises  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
a  scandal  to  religion  to  permit  reading 
in  our  public  libraries  on  the  "  sab- 
bath "  day. 

".To  do  the  will  of  my  Father,"  was 
Christ's  repeated  appeal  to  his  disci- 
ples. And  he  who  most  nearly  finds 
out  what  this  will  is,  and  seeks  to  do 
it,  most  nearly  follows  Christ.  It 
may  be  a  life  of  seclusion  or  contem- 
plation, or  one  of  study,  or  of  poetry, 
or  it  may  be  spent  in  tilling  the  fields ; 
but  neither  of  these  can  be  claimed 
as  the  most  religious,  or  the  most 
Christian,  except  so  far  as  the  Christian 
spirit  is  carried  into  it.  For  the  will 
of  God  may  be  accomplished  as  per- 


fectly at  the  table  of  the  publicans 
and  sinners  as  in  the  wilderness. 

Nor  can  temptation  be  shut  out 
more  easily  in  a  life  of  seclusion. 
It  was  in  the  wilderness  that  even 
Jesus  met  with  the  Tempter.  In  the 
solitude  of  these  wild  ravines  he 
could  brood  upon  the  selfish  purposes 
to  which  he  might  turn  the  magnifi- 
cent power  awakening  in  him.  But 
he  returned  "to  do  the  will  of  his 
Father,"  leaving  Satan  far  behind  him, 
to  a  life  of  activity  in  the  world,  to 
all  that  love  of  mother  and  brethren, 
publican  and  sinner,  inspired  him  to 
do ;  and  we  are  never  told  that  Satan 
followed  him  there.  'Tis  his  last  prayer 
for  his  disciples :  he  exclaims  for  them, 
"  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take 
then!  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil." 

I  often  recall  a  painting  by  Gustave 
Dore,  called  "  The  Novice,"  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  at  Paris  while  we  were 
there:  it  represents  the  interior  of  a 
chapel  where  sit  two  or  three  rows  of 
monks  in  contemplation  or  prayer, 
in  their  long  loose  robes.  Here  and 
there  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  their 
faces,  beneath  their  cowls,  —  faces  of 
old  men,  some  devout,  some  sleepy  and 
heavy.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
row  sits  erect  the  figure  of  a  young 
man,  with  head  thrown  back  a  little, 
looking  out  from  the  picture.  He 
seems  to  have  waked  up  suddenl}^ 
from  the  living  death  about  him,  and 
to  be  wondering  how  he  came  there. 
The  rest  have  forgotten  life  apparent- 
ly ;  but  he  seems  to  ask,  "  Why  have 
I  come  here  ?  Is  this  going  to  be  all  ? 
Where  is  my  life  ?  "  The  rest  have 
slept  out  their  doubts ;  but  he  has 
awakened  to  the  walls  of  his  living 
tomb.  One  shudders  to  think  how  often 
there  must  have  been  such  an  awaken- 
ing after  the  taking  of  a  vow  too  un- 
natural to  be  demanded  by  religion, 
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and  surely  not  suggested  by  Christ  in 
his  appeal  to  the  rich  young  man. 

All  this  region  we  were  passing 
through  seemed  fitted  to  attract  true 
anchorites ;  and  the  climate  of  the 
East  makes  this  cave-life  more  pos- 
sible. In  Egypt,  a  cave  is  quite  as 
much  of  a  shelter  as  an  "Arab  house, 
which  is  nothing  but  four  mud  walls, 
without  roof.  With  dates  and  a  few 
vegetables,  what  more  could  a  hermit 
ask? 

We  went  to  see  a  Coptic  convent 
on  the  shore  of  the  Nile.  I  supposed 
we  should  find  specimens  of  early 
Christian  architecture.  But  we  found 
the  brethren  inhabiting  some  com- 
fortable caves,  cut  into  a  high  cliff. 
They  were  dressed  in  long  black 
robes,  with  white  turbans.  They  took 
us  down  steps  cut  in  the  rock  to 
large  apartments,  adorned  with  old 
paintings,  which  the}'  valued  highly, 
of  St.  George  (whose  owlish  glare  we 
met  with  frequently  in  the  East),  of 
the  Virgin,  &c.  When  we  came  out 
again  upon  the  top  of  the  cliff,  they 
treated  us  to  cups  of  delicious  coffee. 
The  women  of  this  little  community 
fled  from  before  our  steps,  and  the 
children  peered  at  us  from  behind 
corners.  There  was  nothing  more  as- 
cetic in  their  lives  than  in  that  of  the 
Arabs  about  them.  When  from  their 
convent-heights  they  see  the  dahabich 
of  some  traveller  approaching  up  the 
river,  the  brethren  roll  up  their  sim- 
ple costume  into  a  turban  over  their 
heads,  plunge  into  the  stream,  and 
swim  out  to  demand  a  backshish, 
which  is  seldom  denied  them  for  their 
prowess.  This  is  their  convenient 
method  of  enlarging  their  funds. 

When,  the  West  took  up  this  her- 
mit-life of  the  East,  it  could  not  bring 
along  the  sky  and  dry  air  of  the  des- 
ert. Life  could  not  be  made  as  sim- 
ple ;  and  there  was  needed  the  service 


of  lay  brethren,  of  subordinates.  Thus 
there  arose  divisions  of  an  aristocracy 
in  the  convent-walls,  in  the  very  in- 
stitution that  pretended  to  be  founded 
on  the  community  of  life  among 
the  early  apostles. 

There  must  have  been  lacking,  too, 
the  dreamy  influence  of  this  atmos- 
phere of  the  East,  with  its  wide,  im- 
mense sky,  and  great  solitudes.  In- 
stead of  retreats  for  contemplation, 
some  monasteries  became,  indeed, 
charitable  institutions,  some  schools 
of  learning,  giving  some  room  for 
the  activity  of  life  that  Christ  urged 
upon  his  disciples,  and  which  could  find 
little  space  in  the  convent-cell,  the 
true  cell  of  the  hermit. 

All  this  I  might  have  gone  over 
in  my  mind,  as  our  caravan  wandered 
away  from  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba, 
in  the  long  hours  of  this  day's  slow 
journey.  And  perhaps  some  of  these 
thoughts  did  arise ;  but  the  path  was 
very  slippery,  and  we  had  to  give  at- 
tention to  our  horses'  feet ;  and  I  had 
not  Montalembert's  book  in  my  pocket. 

We  watched  our  horses'  feet ;  but 
we  had  to  give  ourselves  up  to  them 
in  a  perfect  confidence  in  their  sure- 
footedness,  for  we  had  no  means  of 
controlling  them.  This  required  some 
faith ;  for  the  path  slanted  two  ways, — 
on  one  side  down  towards  the  ravine, 
as  well  as  up  or  down  the  way  we 
were  going.  It  was  feared  the  dear 
old  poke  I  had  been  riding  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  rest  on  this  long 
day's  journey :  so  I  had  "  the  cook's 
horse,"  who  did  not  understand  my 
method  of  pulling  my  dear  old  beast's 
head  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
gently  with  my  bridle.  This  ani- 
mal had  a  passion  for  plunging  his 
head  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ; 
and,  if  I  tried  to  turn  him  away,  one 
touch  to  the  reins  would  set  him 
prancing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 
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The  only  way  was  to  leave  him  to 
himself,  and  shut  my  eyes  in  the  most 
dizzying  places,  or  call  to  one  of 
the  Bedouins  to  lead  him  from  the 
edge  now  and  then :  there  was  always 
a  Bedouin  loose,  ready  for  this  ser- 
vice; but  his  ideas  of  dangerous  places 
were  different  from  mine.  If  the  path 
was  smooth  he  thought  it  perfectly 
safe,  even  if  it  went  along  the  very 
edge  of  a  precipice  of  some  thousands 
of  feet.  We  had  to-day  an  addition 
to  our  guard,  —  the  son  of  a  sheik,  all 
adorned  with  guns  and  pistols  and 
sword ;  for  we  were  passing  through 
the  part  of  our  journey  where  there 
was  the  worst  danger  from  the  wild 
Bedouin  tribes.  We  had  seen  their 
brown  tents  the  day  before  nestled  in 
the  hollows  of  the  ravine,  and  hoped 
they  had  not  noticed  our  small  party 
defiling  along. 

But  we  went  on,  undisturbed,  in 
caravan  style,  one  behind  the  other, 
over  the  wildest,  most  deserted  preci- 
pices that  imagination  can  picture.' 
The  sand-colored  mountains  looked 
perfectly  leafless  at  a  distance ;  but,  as 
we  passed  along,  there  were  still  gay 
flowers  close  to  the  ground.  There 
was  great  majesty  in  the  form  of  the 
desolate  mountains  that  opened  upon 


us  as  we  wound  along.  One  could 
easily  imagine  it  to  be  in  such  a 
scene  that  Balaam  stood  ;  and  Has- 
san pointed  out  to  us,  across  the  val- 
ley below  us,  the  mountains  among 
which  lies  the  tomb  of  Moses,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Arabs,  who 
make  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  place. 
We  made  but  one  stop,  coming 
down  a  steep  slope  to  where  a  pictu- 
resque-looking well  was  cui  out  in 
the  white  rock.  Here  was  a  party  of 
peaceful  Bedouins,  with  their  cam- 
els, —  a  magnificent  white  one,  and 
a  long-legged,  shapeless  little  camel, 
three  days  old.  On  and  on  we  went, 
and  up  again,  tired  and  hungry  ;  for 
we  had  started  early  at  seven  o'clock, 
on  a  light  breakfast  of  coffee  and  roll 
and  egg;  and  we  vainly  looked  for  a 
comfortable  place  to  lunch  in.  There 
was  no  shade  to  be  found  anywhere : 
ravines  and  abysses  sloping  below 
us ;  great  hills  rising  above  at  one  side ; 
a  hot  sun  reflected  on  the  yellow  glare 
of  the  rocky  path  and  hills.  At  last 
the  valley  below  us  opens  wider :  we 
have  reached  a  higher  peak ;  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  fall  away ;  and  far 
on,  sparkling  in  the  clear  sunlight, 
framed  in  by  yellow  hills,  lie  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


TO   G.   MACD.,  NOVELIST. 

THE    NARRATOR   OF    GOOD    NEWS. 

HAIL,  stranger  friend  !  we  know  thee  what  thou  art, 

Thou  worthy  brother  of  the  noble  train  ! 
Whose  happy  choice  it  is  —  the  better  part  — 

With  gracious  pen  to  help  man's  yearning  pain. 
We  know  thy  soaring  mind:  thou  mak'st  us  see 

The  heavenly  visions  of  thy  dream-fed  brain  j 
And  we  for  this  do  thank  and  honor  thee. 

But  why  we  love  thee  and  thy  earnest  strain, 
Why  dearer  thou  than  all  thy  living  peers,  — 

Yea,  and  those  great  ones  of  the  elder  years,  — 
JTis  that  to  thee  the  "Father's  child  is  dear; 

That  thy  good  words  the  old,  old  news  do  bring; 
'Tis  that  we  read,  and  hear  the  angels  sing, 

"  God's  will  toward  men :  "  through  thee  it  draweth  near. 
BOSTON,  Oct.  17,  1872.  W.   H.  WlNSLOW. 
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BY    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BERTHA  sailed  down  the  river  on 
the  Hamburg  packet ;  and  her  ftither 
tried  to  quicken  her  interest  in  the 
Tower,  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich, 
the  forests  of  masts,  the  colliers,  the 
fishermen,  and  the  rest :  but  poor  Ber- 
tha, with  her  best  effort,  could  not 
pretend  to  a  great  deal,  and  at  last 
persuaded  her  father  to  join  some 
German  compatriots,  who  were  on  the 
'  deck,  and  to  let  her  go  below  and  lie 
down.  Lie  down.  —  that  was  easy 
enough.  Sleep  or  forget,  —  that  was 
impossible.  Had  she  done  any  thing 
wrong  ?  Plad  she  in  any  way  made 
this  kind,  good  Dr.  Farquhar  think 
she  liked  him  otherwise  than  as  she 
did?  She  did  like  him.  She  liked  him 
extremely,  and  his  dear,  dear  mother. 
Why  did  not  she  love  him  as  he  loved 
her,  and  as  he  wanted  her  to  love 
him  ?  Was  there  one  element  in 
any  girl's  ideal  of  a  man  which  he 
did  not  have,  and  have  in  large 
measure  ?  He  was  accomplished ;  he 
was  modest ;  he  was  unselfish  and 
brave ;  he  was  good ;  he  was  kind  to  his 
mother;  he  was  religious,  she  knew 
that;  he  was  not  pretentious;  he 
was  eminently  entertaining,  and  made 
you  know  your  own  best  qualities ;  and 
he  was  never  instructive,  never  dicta- 
torial, never  prosy.  Had  she  ever, 
when  she  was  a  school-girl,  dreamed  of 
a  more  heroic  hero,  or  of  an  offer  of 
marriage  which  embodied  more  which 
was  desirable,  or  even  delightful  ? 
And  yet,  to  the  very  end  of  her  fingers, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  her,  heart,  she 
was  sorry  that  this  noble  fellow  had 
made  to  her  this  offer,  and  was  cross- 


questioning  herself  as  to  whether  she 
had  done  any  thing  in  the  matter 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  done,  or 
whether  she  had  left  undone  any 
thing  that  she  ought  to  have  done. 
She  had,  too,  to  face  the  further  ques- 
tion,—  which  the  reader  has  answer- 
ed for  her,  perhaps,  but  which  she  had 
not  answered  for  herself.  Why  did 
she  set  aside  so  summarily  this  pro- 
posal so  manly,  offering  to  her  a 
home  so  attractive  ?  Because  she 
did  not  love  him,  —  that  was  plain 
enough.  But  how  did  she  know  so 
perfectly  well  that  she  did  not  love 
him  ?  All  he  asked  for  was  a  chance 
to  make  her  love  him,  a  chance  to 
show  her,  man-fashion,  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  whether  he  were 
not  worth  loving.  Then,  you  see, 
came  questions  that  Bertha  did  not 
like  to  face.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
she  did  face  them  all.  She  did  not 
pretend  that  it  was  her  passion  for 
home  that  made  her  renounce  London. 
She  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  liked 
London  better  than  Boston ;  and  she 
knew  it  was  very  likely  that  she 
would  spend  years  of  life  away  from 
home  :  that  was  her  destiny,  as  it  was 
the  destiny  of  any  governess.  No: 
poor,  dear  child,  she  would  not  answer 
her  question  to  herself;  but,  as  she 
lay  there  in  that  musty,  snuffy  berth, 
the  only  intervals  of  quiet  thought 
were  those  in  which  there  came  back 
old  happy  pictures,  —  how  Mr.  Rising 
took  care  of  her  and  her  mother  in  the 
great  basket-stores;  how  she  waltzed 
with  Mr.  Rising  in  Milwaukie ;  how 
she  blessed  God  for  finding  a  home 
and  a  duty  for  her  in  the  hospital  at 
Detroit ;  and  of  .that  lovely  sail  upon 
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the  river  the  last  day  when  she  was 
there.  Such  pictures  came  up  ;  and, 
for  the  minute,  it  rested  her  to  look 
upon  them  in  the  close  berth  of  the 
fetid  state-room.  And  then  she 
would  shudder  to  recollect  that  she 
must  not  be  looking  back  on  such 
things ;  she  must  think  how  she  would 
answer  Dr.  Farquhar's  manly  letter  : 
and,  oh,  dear  !  she  must  be  facing  her 
perplexities  again  :  in  two  days  more 
she  must  be  landing  their  luggage, 
without  any  Dr.  Farquhar  now,  and 
must  be  taking  care  of  dear,  dreamy 
father ;  must  be  finding  her  way  to 
Lauenberg  as  best  she  might;  and, 
all  the  time,  he  must  not  know  what 
a  weight  it  was  she  was  carrying  at 
her  heart.  Poor  Bertha !  Is  the 
whole  world,  then,  a  stage  ;  and  has 
she  nothing  to  do  in  it  but  to  be  act- 
ing a  part? 

A  rough,  tumbling  passage.  Fog 
and  head-winds,  —  lying  to  in  a  gale, 
because  we  are  afraid  to  run  on  in 
those  narrow  seas.  But  the  worst 
comes  to  an  end  at  last;  and  Bertha  is 
landed  again  in  her  own  land :  and 
of  all  the  people  in  Hamburg  there  is 
not  one  who  feels  so  thoroughly  a 
stranger  as  does  she.  Her  poor  fa- 
ther himself  did  not  feel  much  more 
at  home.  Since  she  left  home,  the 
great  fire  had  ravaged  Hamburg 
terribly;  and  the  rebuilding  had 
changed  it  in  just  the  regions  he 
knew  best.  As  it  happened,  also, 
the  particular  Friedrichs  and  Wil- 
helms  whom  he  meant  to  see  and 
confer  with  were  out  of  town,  or  had 
moved  their  habitats,  so  that  he  could 
not  easily  find  them.  It  mattered 
the  less,  because  the  steamer  had 
landed  in  the  morning;  and  father 
and  daughter  both  were  determined 
to  go  up  to  Lauenberg  wither. t  a 
moment  of  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
great  city. 


Yet  here  was  one  of  the  fancies  in 
the  mind  of  the  returned  exile  which 
Bertha  had  to  submit  to,  —  not  unwill- 
ingly indeed.  He  was  most  eager  to 
surprise  them  all  in  Lauenberg,  which 
was  not  difficult  in  fact,  as  no  one 
knew  by  what  packet  they  would 
leave  London.  To  surprise  them,  of 
course,  he  must  go  up  as  promptly  as 
he  might :  it  is  some  ten  miles  (of 
ours)  from  Hamburg  to  Lauenberg; 
and  every  peasant  he  had  recognized 
in  the  market  that  morning  would 
be  retailing  at  night  the  news  that 
Max  Schwarz  and  his  daughter  had 
come  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  bear  to  go  home  by  any 
way  than  the  way  he  left  home.  He 
had  come  down  the  Elbe  on  one  of 
the  Oberlarider  boats ;  and  he  wanted 
to  take  Bertha  back  the  same  way. 
No  man  should  say  he  was  purse- 
proud  because  he  had  come  home  a 
nabob.  He  and  his  had  bidden 
good-by  to  the  little  town  as  they 
stepped  across  from  the  quay  into  the 
boat ;  and  there,  please  God,  he  would 
welcome  the  little  town  again.  Now, 
an  Oberlander  boat  does  not  go  up  the 
Elbe  so  swiftly  or  so  easily  as  she 
comes  down.  But  Bertha  had  known, 
since  the  voyage  from  America  began, 
that  her  father's  heart  was  set  on 
this  modest  return  to  his  home ;  and 
she  was  well  pleased  to  find,  that, 
with  a  little  delay,  his  wishes  could 
be  met :  she  was  m'ore  pleased,  when, 
with  bag  and  baggage,  they  were 
safely  on  board  the  queer  craft,  and, 
with  a  fresh,  favorable  breeze,  were 
speeding  home,  —  as  they  began  to  call 
it  once  more,  —  up  the  current  of  the 
noble  river:  she  was  most  pleased 
when  they  arrived. 

Nobody  at  the  landing  whom  they 
knew.  That  was  forlorn  and  queer. 
They  came  to  the  house  through 
streets  which  were  perfectly  familiar 
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to  Bertha,  but  which  now  looked  ab- 
surdly short  and  small.  At  the  door 
of  the  house,  some  sort  of  wandering 
piper,  or  neighborhood  musician,  was 
whistling  away  on  his  rude  clarinet: 
barefoot  he  stood,  with  his  boots 
hanging  over  his  back  for  uses  more 
important  than  travel  in  the  village- 
streets.  Eager  in  front  of  him  were 
a  cloud  of  little  folks,  some  of  whom 
Bertha  knew  must  be  cousins, — two 
little  girls  hardly  big  enough  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  baby-sister,  —  and  on 
a  bench  by  the  door  Bertha's  own 
grandmother,  and  a  little  boy  resting 
on  her  arm,  almost  as  his  own  puppy 
was  resting  on  him.  In  the  door- 
way, and  behind  the  garden-fence,  but 
leaning  over  it,  were  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  family,  —  her  mother's 
brother  and  his  wife.  All  parties 
were  so  much  amused  by  the  delight 
with  which  the  three  little  girls  lis- 
tened to  the  piper,  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  children,  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  relations. 

Bertha's  father  pushed  her  forward, 
loitering  just  behind,  in  the  humor 
of  the  occasion.  And  Bertha,  who 
remembered  her  grandmother  per- 
fectly, touched  her  slightly,  so  as  to 
call  her  attention,  and  said  in 
English,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can 
you  tell  me  where  Friedrich  Baum 
lives  ?  "  She  knew  that  the  old  lady 
understood  a  little  English,  and  was 
proud  to  have  that  recognized.  Her 
grandmother  looked  up,  saw  the  tall 
girl  clad  in  her  Boston  travelling- 
dress,  and  shaded  with  her  Boston 
parasol,  but  did  not  miss  the  resem- 
blance to  her  own  Thekla,  which  al- 
ways affected  Kaufmann  Baum.  "  My 
God,  my  Thekla ! "  she  cried  at  first  in 
German,  and  then  in  English  was 
beginning  to  beg  pardon,  when  Uncle 
Friedrich  himself  turned  round  from 
the  little  shop-door;  and  Bertha's  aunt, 


who  was  looking  over  the  garden- 
fence,  —  and  of  course  they  saw 
Schwarz  himself,  just  hanging  back 
though  he  was.  Now,  seven  years  had 
not  changed  him,  —  no,  not  by  a  hair, 
and  I  had  almost  said  not  by  a  rag. 
He  had  a  gift  of  consulting  old-coun- 
try tailors,  and  Margaret  had  a  gift 
of  making  for  him  old-country  shirts  ; 
and  the  two  gifts  resulted  in  his  cos- 
tume being  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
when  he  left  home.  Bertha  at  nine- 
teen was  very  different  from  what  she 
had  been  at  twelve  ;  but  Schwarz  was 
unchanged.  With  one  loud  cry,  they 
welcomed  him ;  and  with  the  same 
moment  Bertha  was  in  her  grand- 
mother's embrace,  and  wellnigh  smoth- 
ered ~by  her  kisses. 

No,  I  must  not  stop  to  tell  you,  as 
I  fain  would,  of  that  night's  jubila- 
tions. At  another  time,  perhaps,  we 
will  tell  of  that,  but  not  now.  The 
trunks  came,  and  were  unpacked. 
The  travel-presents  from  London  and 
the  travel-presents  from  Boston  were 
divided.  Bertha  had  birch-bark  ca- 
noes and  Indian  moccasons  from  Ni- 
agara for  them,  —  to  encourage  their 
notions  that  all  America  was  in  the 
sway  of  savages.  Nor  did  she  tell 
them  that  the  moccasons  were  made 
by  the  gross  at  works  at  Patterson  in 
New  Jersey.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
break  the  spell !  Maple-sugar  she 
had  for  the  little  ones.  Something 
there  was  for  every  one,  —  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  had  never  seen,  and 
grandmamma  whom  she  so  well  re- 
membered. A  jubilant  evening,  and 
they  went  early  to  bed;  for,  as 
Max  Schwarz  said,  in  the  new  im- 
portance which  he  tried  to  assume 
sometimes,  uWe  have  grave  busi- 
ness to  occupy  us  to-morrow."  Why 
did  Friedrich  Baum,  and  why  did  the 
good  grandmother,  look  a  little  uneasy 
when  he  said  so  ? 
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To-morrow  showed.  They  had 
the  old-time  breakfast,  as  Max's 
mother  herself  would  have  served  it 
for  his  father  in  the  old  days,  —  only 
the  very  best  china  was  on  the  table, 
and  the  tankard  which,  as  Bertha 
knew  very  well,  only  came  down  on 
state-occasions.  And,  when  break- 
fast was  finished,  Max  Schwarz 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  said  with 
that  same  pretence  that  he  was  a 
man  of  business,  — 

"Now  for  the  pastor!  I  will  go 
first  to  tell  the  pastor  I  am  here  ;  and 
then  I  will  go  across  to  the  old  home, 
arid  see  my  sister  Marie ! " 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Fried- 
rich  Baum  gather  courage,  and  ex- 
plained what  had  happened  only  on 
Sunday.  The  pastor,  when  they 
came  to  church,  had  sent  word  that 
he  wished  he,  Friedrich,  would  stay 
till  after  the  service;  and  he  had  staid. 
Then  the  pastor  had  taken  him, 
Friedrich,  into  the  vestry,  —  as  he  al- 
ways did  when  there  was  any  thing 
about  which  he  wanted  to  consult 
him,  —  and  had  taken  out  a  letter 
which  had  come  the  night  before.  It 
was  an  East-Indian  letter,  and  had  on 
it  the  same  stamps  with  the  first  let- 
ter, —  the  letter  that  told  of  Moritz 
Schwarz's  death.  And  this  letter  was 
written  by  the  same  lawyer  that  wrote* 
that  letter.  And  this  letter  was  to  say, 
that,  in  the  week  before  it  was  writ- 
ten, there  had  appeared  at  Singapore 
a  man  named  William  Schwarz,  who 
said  he  was  son  of  Moritz  Schwarz, 
and  that  he  had  two  brothers 
also,  who  were  Moritz  Schwarz's 
sons.  This  William  Schwarz  said, 
that  Moritz  Schwarz  married  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  that  he  had  the  marriage- 
certificate;  and  in  fact  he  produced 
it.  He  produced,  also,  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  own  birth  and  baptism, 
and  those  of  his  brothers.  And  the 


letter  ended  by  saying  that  his  claim 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  Moritz 
Schwarz  would  be  properly  examined 
in  the  court  at  Singapore,,  and  that 
the  pastor  might  be  assured  'that  jus- 
tice would  be  done  to  all  parties.  As 
Messrs.  Jellaby  and  Jellaby  had  com- 
municated with  the  pastor  before,  they 
had  thought  it  proper  to  communi- 
cate with  him  again ;  and  they  had  the 
honor  to  be  his  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servants.  This  letter 
the  pastor  had  translated  to  Fried- 
rich  Baum ;  and  Friedrich's  mother 
had  since  seen  it,  and  had  satisfied 
herself  that  the  pastor  had  translated 
it  correctly. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
news,  probable  as  it  was,  came  at  the 
first  on  Max  Schwarz  with  an  ele- 
ment of  relief  rather  than  regret.  He 
knew  very  well,  that  as  a  master  of 
music,  occasionally  buying  or  selling 
a  few  sheets  of  printed  music,  he  was 
filling  very  decently  his  place  in  life. 
He  was  by  no  means  certain  how  de- 
cently or  how  well  he  should  fill  the 
position  of  the  master  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  he  had  never 
earned.  For  Bertha,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  she  was  still  so  young, 
that  she,  at  the  first  moment,  looked 
simply  at  the  queerness,  not  to  say  the 
absurdity,  of  the  whole  position.  The 
solemnity  and  quaintness  of  her  uncle 
Friedrich's  announcement;  the  assev- 
eration of  her  grandmother,  that, 
whatever  else  was  wrong,  the  English 
was  correctly  translated  ;  the  fear  of 
her  aunt  that  Max  would  be  terribly 
overwhelmed,  or  that  Bertha  would 
be  terribly  disappointed,  — all  these, 
joined  to  the  sense  that  she  and  her 
father  had  both  been  on  a  wild-goose 
chase,  and  at  the  end  had  not  even 
clutched  a  feather,  made  Bertha 
much  more  disposed  to  laugh  than  to 
cry.  After  a  moment,  she  looked  un- 
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easily  at  her  father  ;  and  in  the  same 
instant  he  looked  uneasily  at  her. 

"  Dear  father !  "  "  Dear  Bertha  !  " 
that  was  all;  and,  in  true  German 
demonstrative  affection,  they  flung 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms. 
Then  Bertha  assured  her  father  that 
she  should  not  be  distressed — no,  not 
the  least  bit  in  the  world — if  the  whole 
vision  of  their  untold  wealth  vanished 
like  a  dream  of  the  night.  And  her 
father  called  God  to  witness,  most 
seriously  and  reverently,  that  it  was 
only  for  the  children  that  he  cared  for 
it,  a  thought  of  it;  that  Margaret  did 
not  care  ;  and  that  surely  he  did  not 
care.  Friedrich  Baum  could  not  bear 
to  see  a  million  good  thalers  so  coolly 
disposed  of,  as  if  they  had  been  an  old 
dish-clout.  He  interrupted  the  sen- 
timent by  his  protestations  of  his  con- 
victions that  the  William  Schwarz 
was  a  liar  and  a  cheat ;  that  he  was 
in  league  with  Jellaby  and  Jellaby; 
and  that  they  were  in  a  league  with 
him :  nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  imply 
that  the  English  courts  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be  ;  and  that, 
not  till  justice  was  administered  in 
Singapore  as  it  was  administered  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Denmark, 
or  in  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  and 
by  the  same  forms,  would  he,  Fried- 
rich  Baum,  believe  that  this  William  ' 
Schwarz  was  any  thing  but  the  vilest 
of  impostors.  In  these  views,  I  must 
confess,  his  mother  seconded  him,  who 
had  lived  long  enough  in  this  world 
to  know  that  ten  dollars  would  buy 
more  bread  and  butter  than  one,  and 
that  a  hundred  thousand  would  buy 
much  more  than  ten. 

But  they  could  not,  both  of  them 
together,  move  the  even  balance  of 
Max's  soul.  All  he  would  say  was, 
"  We  will  go  to  the  pastor."  And  to  the 
pastor  he  and  Friedrich  and  Bertha 
went  accordingly.  Of  course  the  pas- 


tor had  nothing  to  tell  but  what  he 
had  already  told.  Here  was  the 
letter  from  Jellaby  and  Jellaby.  It 
seemed,  on  the  one  hand,  clear  enough, 
that,  if  they  were  believed  when  they 
wrote  their  first  letter,  there  was  just 
the  same  reason  for  believing  them 
when  they  wrote  their  second.  In  the 
next  place,  it  was  clear  enough,  that,  if 
a  fortune  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  lying  round  loose,  waiting 
for  a  claimant,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  in  all  the  islands  of  the  East  a 
claimant  should  appear.  In  the  third 
place,  it  was  known  and  conceded 
that  the  Schwarz  who  had  died  was 
an  "ugly"  and  cross  Schwarz;  that 
he  left  home,  almost  before  any  one 
could  recollect,  in  a  fit  of  anger  ;  and 
that  he  had  never  directly  communi- 
cated with  any  of  the  family.  This 
had  been  known  and  conceded  all 
along.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  he 
might  have  had  ten  wives,  and  buried 
them  all,  and  that  information  would 
not  have  reached  Lauenberg  of  any 
one  even  of  bereavements  so  distress- 
ing. The  pastor  was  sympathetic ;  but 
even  a  sympathetic  pastor  cannot,  by 
his  unaided  good  wishes,  kill  three 
nephews  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  :  far  less  can  he  cancel  their  past 
existence  when  they  have  been  in 
operation  twenty  j^ears  and  more. 

Evidently  enough  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  wait.  The  proper 
affidavits  had  been  sent  from  London ; 
the  proper  commissions  had  been 
given  to  trustworthy  people  in  the 
East.  Nothing  else  could  be  done, 
unless,  as  Friedrich  Baum  frantical- 
ly suggested,  Max  Schwarz  himself 
went  out  to  Singapore  to  confront  the 
impostor-nephews.  This  Max  point- 
edly refused  to  do,  as  he  had  refused 
from  the  beginning.  First,  he  would 
not  go  to  the  Indies  on  any  account : 
second,  he  did  not  know  that  these 
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men  were  impostors.  Bertha  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  her  father's 
presence  in  Singapore  would  not  in 
the  least  help  the  business  forward : 
so  she  did  not  favor  the  plan.  Fried- 
rich  then  hinted  pretty  broadly  that 
his  presence  in  Singapore,  particularly 
if  he  appeared  suddenly  in  the  office 
of  Jellaby  and  Jellaby,  would  con- 
found those  conspirators.  But  nobody 
seconded  the  suggestion  which  he 
made,  implying  his  readiness  to  under- 
take the  voyage.  The  only  duty  that 
was  clear  was  to  wait,  —  communicat- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  counsel  in 
London. 

It  became  therefore,  Bertha's  some- 
what difficult  duty  to  write  a  letter  to 
her  lover,  as  soon  as  she  came  home 
that  morning,  which  should  say  two 
things,  on  two  very  different  sub- 
jects. First,  with  all  tenderness,  she 
was  to  tell  him  why  she  could  not 
take  the  priceless  gift  he  offered  her. 
Second,  she  was  to  ask  him  to  see  the 
counsel  in  London,  and  put  in  their 
hands  some  explanation  of  the  new 
phase  which  the  Singapore  inherit- 
ance seemed  to  have  taken.  That  is 
to  say,  her  father  was  urging  her  to 
do  this,  as  they  walked  slowly  home ; 
and  poor  Bertha  was  so  used  to  doing 
what  everybody  else  told  her  to  do,  or 
asked  her  to  do,  or  wanted  her  to  do, 
that  for  the  moment  she  supposed 
that  this  was  really  necessary. 

But  then,  she  found  herself  in  her 
little  room  in  the  attic,  with  her  port- 
folio on  her  knees,  as  is  the  custom 
of  her  sex.  Then  she  had  had  one 
good  fit  of  crying, — yes,  and  then  — 
let  me  say  it  reverently  —  she  put  her 
head  on  her  hand,  and  waited  a^min- 
ute,  listening  if  the  Good  Father  had 
any  thing  to  say  to  her  ;•  and  then,  in 
so  many  words,  she  asked  him  to  help 
her  through.  Then  she  opened  her 
portfolio;  and  looked  on  the  paper  a 


minute,  and  wrote  this  letter,  which 
she  then  read  over,  and,  without  one 
minute   for   reconsideration,  sent   by 
little  Fritz  to  the  little  post-office. 
LAUENBERG,  Oct.  30. 

"  MY  DEAR  DR.  FARQUHAR,  — 
Ever  since  I  received  your  note,  so 
kind  as  it  is,  I  have  been  distressed 
with  one  thought :  I  have  been  afraid 
that  I  have  misled  you  without  once 
meaning  to.  But  if  you  knew  what 
a  relief  your  mother's  kindness  —  yes, 
and  yours  —  to  a  poor,  frightened  girl, 
away  from  home,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  think  I  know  you  would  par- 
don me.  Of  course  I  now  know  that 
I  should  have  said  or  done  something: 
I  should  have  been  more  guarded.  I 
know  it  now,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
know  it.  If  I  had  known  it  then,  I 
should  have  spared  you  great  pain,  — 
and  myself  as  much,  dear  Dr.  Far- 
quhar,  I  do  assure  you. 

"  But  I  never  dreamed  of  this.  Do 
me  the  justice  to  know  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  this.  Do  not  think  — no, 
I  know  you  do  not  think  that  I  would 
willingly  cause  a  moment's  pain  to 
you  who  have  been  so  kind  and  so 
generous  to  my  dear  father. 

"  What  you  ask  for  is  simply  im- 
possible. What  distresses  me  is, 
that  I  did  not  know  or  see  or  think 
in  time  to  save  you  from  the  pain  of 
asking.  The  books  say,  —  those  very 
bfloks  that  we  were  talking  of  so  mer- 
rily on  Thursday,  —  oh,  dear !  it  seems 
a  year  ago,  —  the  books  say,  that 
every  woman  can  put  every  man  on 
his  guard,  and  save  him  this  suffering. 
Dear  Dr.  Farquhar,  it  is  not  so.  I 
know  you  will  believe  me  that  I 
would  most  gladly  save  any  suffering 
to  you  and  yours." 

When  she  had  come  thus  far,  Ber- 
tha drew  a  black  line  all  across  the 
paper,  and  went  on. 

"The  will-o'-wisp  that  led  us  here 
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has  gone  off  to  his  own  bogs  again ; 
and  I  think  he  will  stay  there.  I 
hope  my  dear  father  will  get  off  his 
letters  to  London  to-day  to  explain 
to  '  the  counsel '  the  overthrow  of  our 
castle.  But  I  find  it  impossible  to 
say  that  I  am  sorry  we  came.  Dear 
Dr.  Farquhar,  I  should  be  false  to 
myself,  if,  even  in  this  letter,  I  did 
not  say,  that  I  shall  always  remember 
your  kindness  and  your  mother's 
among  the  choice  blessings  of  my 
life. 

"  Pray  give  my  love  to  her,  —  pray 
ask  her  to  forgive  me ;  and  believe  me 
"  Your  grateful  friend,          * 
"BERTHA  SCHWAKZ." 

Then  Bertha  went  down  to  her 
father.  He  knew  she  had  sent  a  let- 
ter away,  and  he  supposed  that  all 
was  done  which  was  to  be  done.  And 
she  found  him  in  the  back  of  the  lit- 
tle shop  rummaging  among  some  old 
sheet-music,  —  which  was  just  where 
he  had  left  it,  —  and  disinterring  this 
sonata  and  that  symphony  with  the 
joy  of  a  child  let  loose  upon  an  old 
closet  of  forgotten  playthings.  Ber- 
tha had  to  recall  him  to  himself  and 
to  his  dreams  of  fortune,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  he,  and  not  she,  must 
write  the  fatal  letter  to  the  counsel. 
Alas !  I  fear  that  Max  would  gladly 
have  sold  all  that  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  ;  that  if  Bertha  would 
have  let  him  open  his  violin-case, 
which  had  now  come  up  from  the 
pier,  and  just  play  for  her  a  few  pas- 
sages which  he  had  hummed  to  her 
once  and  again  on  their  voyage,  or 
just  explain  to  her  the  true  rendering 
of  the  -Sonata  X,  or  just  give  her  a 
hint  of  what  Mozart  meant  in  the  ada- 
gio in  the  Apollo,  —  if  Bertha  would 
have  only  consented  to  this,  I  am 
afraid  that  he  would  have  let  the 
counsel  go  perish,  and  the  inheritance 


itself  sink  in  the  sea.  But  Bertha 
was  as  the  nether  millstone  in  her 
hard-heartedness.  She  dragged  him 
away  from  his  beloved  closet,  and  dic- 
tated long  letters  to  the  counsel,  and 
set  him  to  copying  Jellaby  and  Jel- 
laby's  new  letter;  while  she  made  an- 
other copy  for  the  family  at  home, 
and,  in  one  word,  converted  the  day  to 
business.  Bertha  was  quite  sure  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
face  the  perplexities,  and  drive  this 
matter  through. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  story 
should  linger  for  me  to  describe  in 
much  detail  the  Ups  and  Downs  of 
the  Singapore  correspondence.  The 
overland  mail  from  India  was  not 
then  what  it  is  now ;  but  before  long 
the  letters  on  each  side  began  to  be 
answers  of  those  which  had  been  sent 
before.  The  English  counsel  had 
correspondents  high  in  office  and  high 
in  reputation  in  the  East,  in  whom 
they  had  implicit  confidence.  These 
correspondents  had  been  early  propi- 
tiated —  so  to  speak  prejudiced,  if  you 
please  —  in  the  interest  of  Max  as  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  Schwarz  who  was 
deceased.  The  London  counsel  could 
suggest  nothing  better  than  waiting 
till  these  very  distinguished  corre- 
spondents could  be  heard  from. 
They  were  heard  from  sooner  than 
could  be  expected.  Even  in  the 
East,  such  a  fortune  as  this  of  the 
late  Schwarz  attracts  some  attention, 
when  nobody  seems  to  own  it,  and 
when  it  is  going  a-begging.  And 
the  moment  they  had  been  retained 
in  the  matter,  they  remembered  it 
daily;  and,  as  soon  as  the  putative 
William  Schwarz  appeared,  the  dis- 
tinguished correspondents,  without 
waiting  special  orders,  examined  his 
credentials.  They  examined  him  be- 
fore his  face,  and  they  examined  much 
more  behind  his  back.  They  sent  to 
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distinguished  and  very  reliable  pri- 
vate correspondents  of  theirs  iri  Syd- 
ney and  in  Melbourne,  who  would 
doubtless,  by  early  mails,  inform  them 
of  the  real  history  of  the  putative 
William. 

After  all  this  communication  there 
was  more  waiting.  More  letters  came 
from  Jellaby  and  Jellaby.  Very  clear- 
ly they  were  convinced  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  putative  William,  or 
were  retained  to  say  they  were.  More 
waiting  still ;  and  then  began  to  appear 
copies  of  letters  from  the  confidential 
and  highly-trustworthy  Australian 
correspondents  of  the  highly-trust- 
worthy and  confidential  Indian'  corre- 
spondents of  our  London  counsel ;  and 
all  these  letters  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  three  Schwarzes  whom  William 
Schwarz  represented  were  genuine 
Schwarzes,  —  born  in  great  poverty, 
and  deserted  by  their  father,  who  was 
well  remembered  as  an  "  ugly,"  cross, 
sulky,  passionate  German,  who  spoke 
very  bad  English,  and  left  Australia 
and  these  three  children  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Next  there  began  to  arrive 
a  wholly  independent  set  of  documents 
from  Australia  direct  to  our  English 
counsel.  They  had  written  to  their  own 
very  reliable  and  confidential  friends 
in  those  colonies,  so  soon  as  Pastor 
Merck's  letter,  copied  by  Max  Schwarz, 
had  come  to  hand.  The  answers  they 
received  direct  were  therefore  wholly 
independent  of  those  which  came  from 
India.  Poor  Bertha  found  the  tears 
running  from  her  eyes  as  she  read 
them.  It  was  the  story  of  a  poor  Ger- 
man widow  —  as  she  thought  herself, 
and  was  thought  —  fighting  sickness  in 
wretched  poverty,  as  she  dragged  along 
a  miserable  life  with  these  fatherless 
boys.  There  were  copies  of  letters 
from  clergymen  and  church-wardens 
and  charitable  ladies,  who  had  befriend- 
ed her.  And  at  last  she  had  died. 


And  then  the  boys  had  been  cared  for, 
as  often  boys  are  in  new  communities. 
They  had  fought  their  way  along,  — 
a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  horses  and 
stables,  —  not  a  bad  set,  it  seemed 
from  the  letters,  —  and,  as  all  parties 
agreed,  not  men  who  would  willingly 
press  a  claim  in  which  they  did  not 
themselves  believe. 

Bertha,  by  this  time,  gave  up  the 
whole  thing  as  the  will-o'-wisp  indeed, 
which  at  the  beginning  she  had  called 
it.  Her  father  took  curiously  little 
interest  in  these  details.  Once  and 
again  he  said  that  he  wanted  nothing 
which  belonged  to  another.  Once  and 
again  he  tried  to  recollect  something 
pleasant  about  the  brother  whose  whole 
behavior  seemed  to  have  been  so  worih- 
less  ;  and  once  and  again  he  failed.  As 
for  the  whole  community  at  Lauen- 
berg,  which  was  regularly  informed, 
week  by  week,  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation,  its  opinion  was  distinct, 
that  the  East-Indian  Scjiwarz  was 
the  most  worthless  emigrant  who  ever 
left  that  town;  that,  if  he  had  chil- 
dren, they  were  not  born  in  wedlock  ; 
that,  if  Max  and  Bertha  were  cheated 
out  of  their  inheritance  by  any  who 
belonged,  or  affected  to  belong,  to  him, 
this  was  only  the  last  and  lowest  of 
his  worthless  deeds.  In  all  this  crit- 
icism, it  was  steadily  forgotten  that 
the  million  thalers  in  question  was 
the  result,  at  the  least,  of  his  parsimo- 
ny, if  not  of  his  industry,  thrift,  and 
enterprise. 

And  Dr.  Farquhar  ? 

No,  he  did  not  give  it  up  so. 

First  of  all,  he  put  himself  into 
daily  communication  with  the  London 
counsel,  —  nay,  he  had  professional 
friends,  and  old  army  friends,  and 
friends  in  the  government  in  Sydney  ; 
and  he  started  an  independent  series 
of  confidential  inquiries  among  reli- 
able persons  about  the  antipodean 
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Schwarzes.  Really,  in  those  days,  the 
origin  of  the  Schwarz  family  must 
have  been  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  best  circles  of  Austra- 
lia. And  every  time  he  heard  any 
thing  from  the  counsel,  and  every  time 
he  heard  any  thing  from  the  antipodes, 
the  brave  doctor,  hoping  against  hope, 
made  it  an  excuse  for  writing  to  Ber- 
tha another  letter.  Poor  Bertha  !  she 
answered  some  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  she  did  not  answer.  She  did 
the  best  she  knew  how  to  do  when 
every  letter  came,  and  bound  herself 
by  no  unyielding  policy. 
•  Here  is  one  of  his  letters. 

HORACE    FARQUHAR    TO    BERTHA 
SCHWARZ. 

LONDON,  Feb.  11. 

DEAR  Miss  BERTHA,  —  The  Aus- 
tralian steamer  is  in  ;  and  I  have  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Hutch  ings,  —  the  Meth- 
odist minister  of  whom  I  think  I  wrote 
you,  —  and  from  Col.  Clapham,  under 
whose  command  I  served  a  winter  in 
Toronto.  Col.  Clapham's  letter  con- 
tains nothing  which  will  interest  you, 
though  he  promises  in  his  next  some- 
thing decisive.  I  enclose  Mr.  Hutch- 
in  gs's  letter  :  he  seems  to  be  an  hon- 
est, well-meaning  creature,  who  has 
evidently  done  his  best,  but  as  evi- 
dently misunderstands  the  object  of 
my  inquiries ;  for  I  was  at  least  com- 
paratively indifferent  whether  this 
poor  Sara  Schwarz  had  experienced 
religion  in  his  method  before  her 
death  or  no.  But  I  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  for  any  adequate  account 
of  her  husband's  personal  appearance, 
and  still  more  of  his  origin  ;  and  this 
I  do  not  receive. 

Believe  me,  it  is  to  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  — indeed,  Miss  Bertha,  it  is 
.my  only  pleasure  —  to  collect  and  for- 
ward these  scraps  for  you,  —  always 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  in  some 


way  be  of  use  to  you  or  to  your  excel- 
lent father.  I  can  understand  very 
well  what  a  wretched  business  such 
suspense  as  yours  must  be.  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  the  matter 
maybe  decided  for  you  soon,  —  one 
way  or  another.  Let  it  be  decided  any 
way  you  wish,  —  if  only  you  could  be 
free  to  care  less  for  odious  business- 
details,  and  to  enjoy  your  home  again. 
For  me,  —  I  do  not  ask  again  for 
more  than  you  permit ;  at  least,  I  do 
not  ask  it  now.  You  shall  not  say 
that  you  are  friendless,  even  if  your 
friends  cannot  serve  you.  Nor  must 
you  say  that  you  are  left  to  work  out 
these  problems  alone,  while  a  dozen 
of  the  best  men  in  England  are  doing 
their  best  that  you  shall  have  your 
rights.  Believe  me,  they  shall  be 
urged  up  to  this  by  another,  who  is 
not  one  of  the  best  men  in  England, 
but  who  is,  and  who  will  be, 
Yours,  and  only  yours, 

HORACE  FARQUHAR. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  poor 
Bertha.  "Yet  what  in  the  world 
can  I  do  about  it  ?  "  And  then  she 
turned  to  the  other  letter  which  came 
by  the  same  mail. 

JASPER    RISING    TO    BERTHA    SCHWARZ. 
NEW  YOUK,  Jan.  30. 

DEAR  Miss  BERTHA,  —  You  were 
kind  enough  to  say  I  might  write  to 
you  when  you  left  us ;  and  I  did  write 
to  tell  the  result  of  Oscar's  quest  for 
Ruth  Cottam.  Since  that  time  my 
life  has  strangely  changed ;  and  I 
venture  to  write  again,  that  I  may 
tell  you  that  Detroit  is  no  longer  my 
home,  and  may  never  be  again. 

The  cholera  broke  up  all  business 
there,  —  mine,  perhaps,  most  of  all. 
My  partners  both  died,  you  know :  my 
best  workmen  were  all  scattered.  I 
made  one  and  another  effort  to  re- 
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establish  myself:  but,  both  in  ray 
search  for  men  and  in  the  other 
search  for  money,  I  was  disappointed; 
and  I  could  not  but  doubt  whether 
Providence  really  meant  that  I  should 
be  a  carriage-builder.  Circumstances 
brought  me  here  once,  and  then 
again.  I  believe  all  rivers,  however 
small,  in  the  end  flow  into  the  sea. 
My  prime  object  in  ever  going  into 
carriage-building  was  to  make  a 
thorough  mechanic  of  dear  Oscar.  I 
found  an  admirable  opening  for  him 
here,  in  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the 
country ;  and,  really,  because  he 
came,  I  have  come  as  well.  He  is  at 
work,  and  happy.  I  am  waiting  for 
work,  and  am  therefore  miserable. 

Meanwhile,  I  hear  from  your  uncle, 
—  on  whom  I  called  yesterday,  —  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  cloud  over  the 
brilliant  prospect  which  opened  before 
your  father  when  you  left  us  all  in 
the  hospital.  'I  need  not  say  how 
sorry  I  shall  be  if  he  is  disappointed  ; 
how  wrong  it  will  be  if  any  sharper 
gets  possession  of  a  property  which  is 
rightly  his.  And  yet,  for  some  of  us, 
there  would  be  a  compensation  in 
any  news  of  which  the  issue  should 
be  your  return  to  America.  I  hope 
you  have  some  associations  with  us 
more  agreeable  than  a  year  spent 
with  smugglers,  or  a  month  in  hospi- 


tal. And,  whenever  you  do  return,  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  are  two  old 
friends  who  will  be  ready  with  the 
warmest  welcome. 

For  one,  I  have  always  wished  that 
the  Mr.  Schwarz  who  lived  in  Singa- 
pore had  lived  a  thousand  years.  I 
have  no  association  with  him,  but  that 
he  called  you  away  from  Detroit,  and 
from  your  patients.  I  wish  him  and 
his  no  harm ;  but  I  do  not  see  why, 
from  his  spice-islands,  he  need  be  in- 
terfering with  the  happiness  of  me 
and  Oscar. 

Whenever  you  have  gone  as  far  as 
is  necessary  at  the  call  of  his  ghost, 
we  hope  you  will  return  to  America. 
I  say  "we;"  for  in  this  wish  I  am 
joined  by  Oscar.  I  beg  you  to  count 
me,  in  any  event,  as 

Yours  very  truly,  —  yours  always, 
JASPER  RISING. 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  Jasper 
wrote  as  good  letters  as  Horace  Far- 
quhar ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  that  he 
wrote  when  he  did.  Bertha  knew 
enough  to  read  under  the  seal  of  that 
letter.  That  letter  taught  her  that 
what  she  had  guessed  was  true.  She 
knew  now  that  Jasper  hated  her  un- 
cle's fortune,  and  that  it  had  worked 
him  woe.  For  her  part,  Bertha  had 
hated  it  from  the  beginning. 


TO  I.   A. 

As  when  with  patient  feet  we  scale 
In  far-off  lands  a  mountain's  crest, 
And  snatch  as  token  from  its  breast 
Some  modest  flower  with  petals  pale  ; 

"When  by  our  hearth-stone  we  shall  sit, 
That  flower  shall  on  its  faded  stem 
Bear  memories  of-  Jerusalem 
Or  Arno  as  we  gaze  on  it ; 
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So  thou,  whom,  knowing,  I  knew  not, 
Nor,  seeing,  saw  thee  as  tliou  art, 
Whose  leaves  could  hide  thy  tender  heart, 
Fixed  in  thy  native  garden-plot : 

Here,  where  a  foreign  air  surrounds 
With  strangeness  all  the  glowing  streets, 
And,  even  in  smiling  eyes,  one  meets 
An  unfamiliar  look  which  wounds  ; 

Where  the  heart  cries  as  does  a  child 
Lost  in  some  woodland's  tangled  dells, 
And  thinks  it  hears  the  village  bells 
Call  home  across  the  branches  wild,  — 

Thy  voice,  thine  eye,  recall  the  dear 
Remembered  faces  far  away ; 
And  breathing  round  thee  is  the  play 
Of  airs  from  home  which  find  us  here. 

And  Sympathy  its  golden  gate 
Flings  wide,  which  leads  me  on  to  thee ; 
And  throned,  past  guarding  pride,  I  see 
Thy  spirit  in  its  royal  state. 

The  steady  fire  of  conscience  clear, 
Star-like  above  our  blinding  night, 
Lifts  high  its  unremitting  light, 
And  shows  us  that  the  heavens  are  near. 

The  grace  which  fashions  from  a  glance 
Delight,  and  grazing  with  its  wings, 
Bird-like,  the  surfaces  of  things, 
Can  sway  a  toy  of  circumstance. 

The  mirth,  which  with  its  thread  of  gold 
Makes  bright  the  sombre  web  of  life, 
And  that  rose-perfectness  of  wife 
Which  the  girl's  bud  could  not  unfold ; 

And,  like  a  perfume  rising  there, 
From  the  heart's  altar  to  the  skies ; 
While  unseen  lips  chant  litanies, 
The  voiceless  atmosphere  of  prayer. 

T.  G.  A. 
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A  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 


BY    LAURA    CLAXTON. 


"  Now,  Jane,  be  very  careful  about 
locking  all  the  doors  and  windows 
every  night.  And,  Sarah,  be  sure  you 
look  under  the  beds  and  in  the  closets : 
for  they're  excellent  hiding-places; 
and  like  as  not  some  one  will  get  in, 
and  get  stowed  away  when  you  least 
expect  it." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Maria,  you'll  frighten 
the  girls  out  of  their  senses.  Any 
one  would  think,  to  hear  you,  that 
finding  some  one  under  the  bed  was 
a  nightly  occurrence." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  of  frightening  them ; 
and  they  are  not  frightened,  I'm  sure. 
Now,  are  you,  girls  ?  I  never  found 
any  one  under  my  bed  in  my  life ; 
but  I  always  look  every  night.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  old  adage,  '  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  ; 7 
though,  to  be  sure,  looking  under  the 
bed  after  a  man  was  there,  wouldn't 
be  exactly  the  way  to  prevent  his  get- 
ting there.  No,  of  course  not;  and 
there  won't  be  any  one  there,  I'm  con- 
fident ;  but  nevertheless,  Sarah,  you 
can  just  cast  your  eye  under.  And 
now  you'll  remember  all  I've  said 
about  not  both  going  out  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  having  any  strange 
men  in  the  kitchen ;  and,  above  all, 
never  allow  any  one  to  go  up  stairs  to 
look  at  the  chimneys  or  lightning- 
rods  or  water-pipes  or  gas-pipes  or 
any  thing  of  the  sort ;  for  that's  the 
latest  dodge  for  getting  into  houses, 
and  walking  off  with  every  thing 
there  is  in  them.  I  believe  that  is  all 
I  think  of  just  now.  Of  course, 
Thomas  will  look  in  on  you  every 
day.  Fanny,  that  expressman  ought 
to  be  here  by  this  time :  it's  quarter 
past  nine  now;  and  he  generally 


comes  very  early.  If  he  should  fail 
us,  what  should  we  do  ?  To  be  sure, 
he  never  did  disappoint  me  in  his  life ; 
but  there  has  to  be  a  first  .time  for 
every  thing.  Jane,  you  run  and  look 
up  the  street,  and  see  if  he  is  com- 
ing." 

While  Jane  is  watching  for  the  de- 
linquent expressman,  let  me  give  you 
a  brief  description  of  the  persons 
around  whom  the  chief  interest  of  my 
story  centres.  Miss  Stanton,  or  Aunt 
Maria  as  we  shall  most  frequently 
call  her,  is  a  wealthy  maiden  lady, 
living  by  herself  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  who,  at  the  opening  of  our  story, 
is  about  starting  on  a  journey  to  visit 
some  friends  at  the  sea-shoue,  accom- 
panied by  her  niece,  Fanny.  Fanny 
Merton  is  a  bright  girl  of  twenty- 
five,  strikingly  prett%y,  at  times  even 
handsome,  as  unaffected  and  sensible 
as  she  is  bright  and  pretty,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  her  old  aunt,  whose 
volubility  and  energetic,  emphatic 
ways  are  far  more  entertaining  to  her 
than  the  conversation  of  most  of  her 
younger  friends.  At  the  opening  of 
my  story,  Fanny  had  been  staying 
with  Miss  Stanton  about  three  weeks, 
making  preparations  for  her  summer 
trip:  and  now  the  day  had  arrived 
when  they  were  to  start;  and  the 
three  large  trunks  containing  the 
wardrobes  of  the  ladies  stood,  locked 
and  strapped,  ready  for  the  express- 
man, whose  delay,  although  not  ex- 
ceeding five  minutes,  was  already 
driving  Miss  Stanton  into  a  state  of 
perfect  conviction  that  he  would  not 
come  at  all. 

"Now,  Fanny,"  she  exclaimed, 
turning  away  from  the  window,  "  who 
would  have  believed1  that  Brown 
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would  have  given  me  the  slip  in  this 
way  ?  I  never  would  have  dreamed 
of  it.  It's  no  use  for  you'  to  lock 
your  bag,  my  dear;  for  I  couldn't 
think  of  trusting  any  strange  express- 
man with  that  trunk,  even  if  there 
were  time  to  send  for  one  ;  and,  really, 
I  don't  know  as  Td  trust  Brown  with 
it  if  he  knew  what  was  in  it ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  it  isn't  fair  to  suspect  his 
honesty  just  because  he  is  behind 
time.  No,  my  dear,  we  can't  go  to- 
day :  that's  a  fixed  fact.  So  !  " 

"Here's  Brown,  ma'am!"  called 
Jane  from  the  street-door.  "  Shall  I 
call  Thomas  ?  " 

"Yes,  send  them  right  in.  What 
time  is  it,  Fanny?  Only  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  nine !  Brown  isn't 
much  out  of  the  way,  after  all.  Ah ! 
good-morning,  Mr.  Brown.  I  was  al- 
most afraid  you  had  deserted  me." 

"  Deserted  you,  Miss  Stanton  ! " 
exclaimed  the  burly  expressman,  who, 
having  been  in  Miss  Stanton's  employ 
ten  years,  felt  himself  a  privileged 
character.  "When  I  desert  you,  I 
guess  you'll  know  it,  ma'am.  Jim 
Brown  knows  enough  not  to  desert 
his  best  friends.  Now,  Thomas, 
there,  I  tell  you  this  is  a  whacker ! 
I  guess  you've  got  something  valu- 
able in  this,  Miss  Stanton :  gold,  I 
should  say." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Brown : 
nothing  of  the  kind ! "  cried  Miss 
Stanton,  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  energy.  "  Just  summer  dresses ! 
summer  dresses !  but  you  know  they 
make  trunks  frightfully  heavy  now- 
adays." Then  turning  to  JETanny, 
as  the  two  men  went  off  laughing 
with  the  trunk  between  them,  she  ex- 
claimed, "My  dear,  you  dorft  sup- 
pose he  suspects  ?  No,  of  course  not, 
of  course  not ;  or  he  wouldn't  have 
talked  about  weight." 

"Aunt   Maria,  what  in  the  world 


do  you  mean?  There  is  some  mys- 
tery about  that  trunk,  I  know.  You 
have  not  taken  your  eyes  off  it  this 
morning ;  and  I  begin  to  suspect 
that"  — 

"  Sh  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Stanton,  • 
putting  one  finger  to  her  lips  in  the 
most  mysterious  manner,  while,  with 
her  other  hand,  she  gesticulated 
violently  towards  the  open  door :  "  not 
a  word,  not  a  syllable,  of  your  suspi- 
cions whatever  they  are.  I'll  tell  you 
when  we  are  in  the  cars.  Sh !  here 
come  the  men." 

Leaving  the  amazed  Fanny  to  won- 
der what  in  the  world  she  meant, 
Miss  Stanton  ran  to  the  door  to  give 
final  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of 
her  trunks. 

"Eastern  depot,  Mr.  Brown,  to  be 
left  until  called  for ;  but  that  won't  be 
very  long;  for  the  train  leaves  at 
eleven,  and  I  shall  start  almost  imme- 
diately myself:  but,  if  you  could  stay 
and  watch  them  until  I  get  there,  I 
should  be  worlds  obliged,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  paying  you.  handsomely." 

"Couldn't  possibly  do  it,  ma'am," 
replied  Mr.  B.  "Sorry  to  disoblige 
you ;  but  I've  got  more  odd  jobs  this 
morning  than  I've  had  this  season. 
But,  lor !  you  needn't  have  no  fears 
about  leaving  them  there :  they'll  be 
safe  as  lightning-rods  with  the  bag- 
gage-master." 

"  Thomas,  bring  the  horses  round 
immediately,"  ordered  Miss  Stanton. 
"  I  shall  go  at  once.  If  we  start  early 
we  shall  be  sure  of  getting  good 
seats." 

"But  think,  Aunt  Maria,"  inter- 
posed Fanny,  "we  shall  have  over  an 
hour  to  wait." 

"I  can't  help  it,  my  dear/'  replied 
Miss  Stanton,  with  a  return  of  her 
mysterious  manner.  "  I  can't  help  it. 
I've  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to 
look  after  that  trunk  myself.  I  know 
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you  don't  understand:  but  you  will, 
my  dear,  you  will ;  and  then  you  won't 
blame  me  in  the  least  for  feeling  anx- 
ious. Put  your  hat  on,  and  we'll  be  off 
at  once.  Now,  let  me  see :  have  we 
got  every  thing  ?  Umbrellas,  shawls, 
satchels,  lunch-basket,  —  whereas  that 
lunch-basket  ?.  Now,  Jane,  what  have 
you  done  with  the  lunch-basket  ?  " 

"  Why,  here  it  is,  nia'am,  out  here 
on  the  hall-table." 

"  To  be  sure  !  I  put  it  there  myself, 
for  fear  I  should  forget  it.  Now,  girls, 
good-by.  Kemember  all  I've  said ;  and 
have  just  as  good  a  time  as  you  can 
without  neglecting  any  thing :  not  too 
many  beaux,  you  know ;  but  I've  no 
objections  to  Tom  and  Michael. 
Here's  the  carriage  :  now  bring  out  all 
the  things." 

In  a  few  moments  the  two  ladies 
were  seated  in  the  carriage,  surrounded 
by  their  shawls,  bags,  &c.  ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  Miss  Stanton's  order, 
the  coachman  started  off  at  a  brisk 
trot ;  while  the  two  servants  stood  on 
the  side,  watching,  bowing,  and  smil- 
ing, •  until  their  indulgent  mistress 
was  quite  out  of  sight. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  mysterious  behavior 
of  Miss  Stanton,  both  on  her  way  to 
the  depot,  and  after  her  arrival  there. 

Her  intense  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  trunks,  or,  rather,  in  regard  to  one 
particular  trunk,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  her  efforts  to  appear  unconcerned, 
were  sufficient  causes  to  have  excited 
the  very  suspicions  she  was  so  afraid  of 
rousing.  '  Not  even  after  her  baggage 
was  checked,  and  the  checks  safely 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  a  capa- 
cious pocket  in  her  petticoat,  could 
her  niece  induce  her  to  leave  them. 

Even  Fanny's  good-nature  and  pa- 
tience were  sorely  tried  as  the  hour 
dragged  on,  and  she  saw  the  cars, 
which  had  been  entirely  empty  on 


their  arrival  at  the  depot,  gradually 
being  filled,  while  her -aunt  still  re- 
mained inflexible  in  her  determina- 
tion to  watch  the  trunks  until  she 
saw  them  safely  deposited  in  the  bag- 
gage-car. 

"Aunt  Maria,"  she  exclaimed  at 
last,  "  I  really  can'not  see  the  sense 
of  both  of  us  standing  here  in  this 
absurd  manner.  If  you  insist  upon  re- 
maining, you  may ;  but  I  shall  go  now 
and  secure  a  seat,  as  there  will  not  be 
one  left ;  "  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  she  began  collecting  their 
various  small  pieces  of  baggage,  and 
was  about  proceeding  to  the  cars,  so 
heavily  laden  that  she  could  hardly 
move,  when  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  standing  near  them  for  some 
time,  stepped  forward,  and  politely  of- 
fered his  assistance.  Thanking  him 
very  gracefully  for  his  timely  aid, 
Fanny  gladly  yielded  the  two  satchels 
into  his  charge,  apparently  oblivious 
to  the  warning  looks  and  gestures  di- 
rected towards  her  by  her  aunt.  The 
car  was  now  so  full  that  the  only  seat 
which  had  not  been  already  secured 
was  on  the  sunny  side,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  very  desirable  ;  but, 
as  there  seemed  no  help  for  it,  Fanny 
was  about  to  take  possession  of  it, 
when  the  gentleman  interposed  :  — 

"  Excuse  me  ;  but  really  that  seat 
will  be  unbearable  this  hot  day.  I 
have  secured  this  one  immediately 
opposite ;  and  I  insist  upon  your  tak- 
ing it." 

"  But  you  will  find  this  one  just  as 
unbearable  as  we  should,"  replied 
Fanny. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  stranger, 
who  had  already  taken  his  travelling 
bag  and  overcoat  from  the  seat  he 
had  secured,  and  placed  them  in  the 
objectionable  one.  "  It  will  not  make 
a  particle  of  difference  to  me,  as  I 
shall  probably  spend  most  of  my  time 
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in  the  smoking-car.  Allow  me  to 
place  your  umbrellas  and  shawls  in 
the  rack." 

As  he  was  doing  so,  Miss  Stanton 
entered  the  car,  looking  eagerly  about 
for  her  niece :  as  she  discovered  her, 
she  hurried  forward,  and  seated  her- 
self beside  her,  merely  acknowledging 
the  stranger's  politeness  with  a  bow, 
the  frigidity  of  which  was  so  unlike 
her  usual  pleasant,  cordial  manner, 
that  Fanny  looked  at  her  in  surprise, 
wondering  more  and  more  what  the 
mysterious  secret  could  be  which  was 
evidently  the  cause  of  her  singular 
behavior. 

"  My  dear,  I'm  surprised  at  you," 
said  Miss  Stanton  in  an  undertone. 
"  I  should  have  thought  that  you 
were  the  last  person  to  scrape  an  ac- 
quaintance with  an  entire  stranger, 
and  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  Aunt  Maria,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  haven't  scraped  an  acquaintance 
with  any  one.  The  gentleman  was  ex- 
ceedingly polite,  and  not  in  the  least 
officious :  "he  gave  up  his  seat  so  that 
we  might  be  on  the  shady  side.  I'm 
too  old,  and  hope  I  have  too  much 
'common  sense,  to  resent  the  civilities  of 
a  gentleman  because  he  is  a  stranger." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  don't  know 
whether  he  is  a  gentleman  or  not," 
insisted  Miss  Stanton  :  "  in  fact,  you 
don't  know  any  thing  about  him.  You 
are  so  unsuspicious  that  you  might 
easily  be  deceived  by  his  appearance. 
/  am  convinced  that  he  is  a  profes- 
sional swindler." 

"Aunt  Maria,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  "  whispered  Fanny.  "  You 
don't  know  how  strangely  you  act 
and  talk  ;  and,  as  for  being  suspicious, 
I  never  knew  you  to  be  so  before.  A 
professional  swindler  indeed!  Just 
look  at  him :  could  any  one  appear  less 
deserving  of  such  a  name  ?  " 


The  stranger,  as  he  sat  quietly 
reading  his  newspaper,  apparently 
oblivious  to  every  thing  beyond  its 
pages,  did,  indeed,  seem  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  harsh  judgment  which 
Miss  Stanton  was  so  mercilessly  pass- 
ing upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
thirty  or  upwards,  tall  a/nd  fine-look- 
ing, with  a  face  so  much  tanned  as  to 
suggest  a  life  in  the  open  air  :  he  was 
dressed  in  a  travelling  suit  of  Scotch 
gray ;  and,  while  he  had  the  air  of  a 
person  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  was  very  quiet  and  unas- 
suming in  bearing, —  in  short,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, a  perfect  gentleman.  Not- 
withstanding these  apparently  patent 
facts,  as  the  cars  started  Aunt  Maria 
leaned  closer  to  Fanny,  and  grasped 
her  arm  as  she  whispered  in  an  im- 
pressive manner,  "He  has  had  his 
eye  on  us  ever  since  we  arrived,  and 
I've  had  my  eye  on  him ;  and  I  am 
sure,  that,  notwithstanding  my  en- 
deavors to  appear  unconcerned  about 
that  trunk,  he  has  his  suspicions  as  to 
its  contents." 

"  What  in  the  world  is  in  that 
trunk  ?  "  exclaimed  Fanny,  unable  to 
contain  her  curiosity  any  longer. 
Aunt  Maria  looked  suspiciously 
around  the  car,  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  said,  in  a  much  louder  key,  evi- 
dently for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow- 
passengers,  "  Glass !  six  cut-glass 
dishes  that  I  am  taking  to  Mary  ;  and 
of  course  I'm  worried  to  death  for 
fear  they'll  get  broken."  Then  sud- 
denly dropping  her  voice,  and  clasp- 
ing the  arm  of  her  niece,  whose  aston- 
ishment increased  at  each  fresh  phase 
of  Miss  Stanton's  novel  behavior,  and 
who  suddenly  became  convinced  that 
her  aunt  must  be  going  mad,  she 
whispered,  "My  dear,  it's  no  such 
thing!  It's  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  coupon  bonds." 

Fanny     started      in      amazement. 
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"  Aunt  Maria,  are  you  crazy  ?  "  she 
whispered,  almost  certain  now  that 
such  was  the  case.  "  You're  joking,  I 
know  you  are.  I  know  you  never 
could  have  been  so  foolish." 

"  That's  what  Briggs  said,"  replied 
Aunt  Maria,  aloud,  again  in  a  tone 
which  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  any 
of  the  neighboring  passengers.  "  He 
wanted  me  to  let  him  pack  them  in  a 
basket ;  but  I  thought  they  would  go 
just  as  safely  in  my  trunk."  Then, 
letting  her  voice  fall,  "  Fanny,  I'm 
most  distracted  !  I've  had  those  bonds 
in  my  house  all  winter,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  being  robbed  and  mur- 
dered ;  and  I  couldn't  leave  them  be- 
hind. I  thought  they'd  be  perfectly 
safe  in  my  trunk.  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pened to  any  of  my  trunks,  and  there 
is  110  reason  why  any  thing  should 
happen  now  ;  but  I've  been  most  wor- 
ried to  death  ever  since  I  put  them 
there,  although  I  try  to  appear  un- 
concerned." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  send  them 
to  the  bank,  or  get  Mr.  Jenkins  to 
keep  them  in  his  safe?  " 

"  And  then  have  the  bank  robbed, 
or  the  safe  blown  up  !  No,  child  :  I 
thought  it  all  over;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  should  feel  safer  if 
I  had  them  in  my  trunk.  Thank 
goodness,  all  the  rest  of  my  property 
is  in  real  estate,  or  I  should  be  in  an 
insane  asylum." 

Miss  Stanton's  disclosure  had  made 
Fanny  almost  as  nervous  as  her  aunt ; 
but,  seeing  that  that  good  lady's  anx- 
iety was  making  her  thoroughly  mis- 
erable and  unhappy,  she  determined 
to  conceal  her  own  opinions  and  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible, 
allay  her  aunt's  fears,  by  appearing 
perfectly  unconcerned. 

"  Weil,"  she  said  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  losing  the  —  ahem,  break- 


ing the  glass,  I  mean.  You  saw  the 
trunk  put  into  the  baggage-car?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  was  the  ftrst  one  that 
went  in,"  replied  Miss  Stariton :  "  the 
very  first,  consequently  ever  so  many 
others  were  put  on  top  of  it ;  and  any 
one  would  have  a  hard  time  if  they 
attempted  to  get  at  it." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  should  not  give 
myself  a  moment's  uneasiness  about 
it,  for  there  it  will  stay  until  we  get  to 
the  end  of  our  journey ;  and  then  we 
can  look  after  it  ourselves." 

"Then  you  really  think  that  at 
present  it  is  perfectly  safe ;  that  I 
need  not  worry  myself  about  it  ?  " 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  replied 
Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  such  perfect  con- 
viction that  her  aunt  was  completely 
deceived,  and,  leaning  back  in  her 
seat,  for  the  time  at  least,  scattered 
her  fears  to  the  winds,  no  doubt  hast- 
ening the  operation  by  flourishing  a 
large  Japanese  fan  whose  gorgeous 
coloring  was  only  rivalled  by  the  hue 
of  her  own  heated  countenance. 

They  rode  for  some  time  in  silence  r 
at  last  Fanny  suddenly  asked,  "  Aunt 
Maria,  where  is  Mrs.  Maynard's  old- 
est son?" 

"Rick?  He's  out  West  now,  I 
believe.  You  know,  he  is  making  scien- 
tific explorations  :  he's  been  to  South 
America,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know- 
where  else.  He  has  been  travelling 
about  ever  since  he  came  from  Europe, 
and  that's  as  much  as  five  years  ago : 
he's  never  been  home  but  once  dur- 
ing that  time.  Five  years  ago,  did  I 
say?  What  was  I  thinking  about?  it 
must  be  as  much  as  eight :  yes,  it  is 
eight  years  ago  this  very  month.  Dear 
me  how  time  flies !  I  haven't  seen  Kick 
Maynard  for  ten  years :  we  have  al- 
ways missed  each  other.  I  was  abroad 
when  he  made  his  last  visit  home. 
But  I  should  know  the  boy  if  I  should 
meet  him  in  Jericho:  in  fact,  we've 
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made  a  little  bet  by  letter  about  that 
very  thing.  He  says  I  won't  know  him, 
and  I  say  lie  won't  know  me ;  but  he'll 
have  to  meet  me  in  the  dark  if  he 
thinks  to  cheat  me." 

"You  call  him  a  boy,"  remarked 
Fanny.  "  I  should  think  he  must  be 
a  man  by  this  time.'7 

"  Of  course  he  is ;  and,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  was  when  I  last  saw  him, 
for  lie  must  have  been  twenty  one  or 
two  then ;  but  he  always  was  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  boy  to  me,  and  suck  a 
nice  boy ;  but  oh,  so  wild  !  that  is, 
not  in  a  bad  way,  only  just  full  of  fun, 
up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  always 
ready  for  a  frolic  night  or  day,  but  so 
honest  and  straightforward.  He  had 
one  of  those  frank,  open  faces  that 
are  a  perfect  index  to  the  character 
of  their  owners,  such  as  even  the  most 
suspicious  person  in  the  world  could 
not  mistrust.  His  mother  wrote  me 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  he 
would  be  home  this  month.  How  nice 
it  would  have  been  if  he  could  have 
met  us  in  Boston,  and  gone  on  with 
us ! » 

"  Aunt  Maria,  don't  you  think  it 
was  rather  strange  that  Mrs.  May- 
nard  didn't  mention  me  in  your  let- 
ter ?  I  must  say  it  does  not  seem  very 
much  as  if  she  anticipated  my  visit 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  she  doesn't  know  you ,  are  com- 
ing." 

"Doesn't  know  I'm  coming!" 
echoed  Fanny  in  amazement. 

"  Now,  don't  get  excited,  my  dear : 
don't,  I  beg  of  you  !  just  hear  me 
through.  You  know  Mrs.  Maynard 
and  your  mother  were  schoolmates 
and  very  dear  friends.  You  don't  re- 
member your  mother ;  but  you  are  the 
living  image  of  her ;  and  I  knew  noth- 
ing would  please  Mary  Maynard  more 
than  to  have  a  visit  from  the  daugh- 


ter of  her  dearest  friend,  particularly 
when  that  daughter  is  as  near  like 
what  her  mother  was  as  it  is  possible 
for  one  person  to  be  like  another ;  so  I 
just  took  the  liberty  of  taking  you 
along  with  me." 

"Aunt  Maria,  I  never  would  have 
come  in  the  world  if  I  had  not  have 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Maynard  expected 
me ;  and  I  must  say  I  think  you  have 
treated  me  very  shabbily  indeed.  I 
would  never  have  believed  you  would 
do  such  a  thing.  You  certainly  gave 
me  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  very  anxious  to  see  me." 

"  And  so  she  is,  my  dear.  I  assure 
you  she  has  spoken  of  you  hundreds 
of  times,  and  always  in  the  warmest, 
most  affectionate  terms  ;  so  that  I 
knew  that  I  was  only  giving  her  a 
most  delightful  surprise  in  taking 
you  with  me." 

"  Delightful  surprise,  indeed  !  per- 
haps she  doesn't  like  surprises  of 
that  nature,"  exclaimed  poor  Fanny, 
excessively  annoyed  at  the  position 
in  which  she  found  herself.  "  Suppose 
she  has  no  room  for  me." 

"  Boom,  room !  my  child,  the  house 
is  a  positive  ark,  an  ark,  I  assure  you  : 
besides,  if  there  isn't  an  empty  cham- 
ber you  can  come  in  with  me.  Now, 
Fanny,  don't  make  yourself  uncom- 
fortable, and  spoil  all  my  pleasure.  I 
have  never  had  a  moments  uneasi- 
ness as  to  what  Mrs.  Maynard  would 
think ;  but  I  confess  I  dreaded  telling 
you,  just  a  little,  just  a  little,  my 
dear." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Fanny, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  her 
aunt's  funny  manner.  "It  is  no  use 
for  me  to  pretend  not  to  be  provoked, 
for  I  am,  very  much  indeed  j  and  I'm 
going  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
not  speak  again  until  I  get  over  it." 

It  certainly  was  not  very  agreea- 
ble to  find  that  her  visit,  instead  of 
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being  eagerly  anticipated  by  Mrs. 
Maynard,  as  she  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve was  really  the  case,  would  be  an 
entire  surprise  to  her;  and  it  was  with 
no  very  comfortable  reflections  that 
her  mind  was  filled  as  she  sat  silently 
looking  out  of  the  window.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Fanny  was 
thoroughly  provoked  with  her  Aunt 
Maria,  and  was  almost  wicked  enough 
to  think,  that,  if  any  thing  did  happen 
to  that  troublesome  trunk  and  its  con- 
tents, it  would  not  be  much  more  than 
her  aunt  deserved  for  placing  her  in 
such  an  awkward  predicament.  She 
lully  determined  that  the  next  day 
should  see  her  face  turned  homeward ; 
for  she  was  unwilling  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment more  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  any  house  where  she  was  an 
uninvited  guest.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  else  ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  resolu- 
tion not  to  speak  again  until  she  had 
calmed  her  rufiied  feelings,  said,  with- 
out turning  her  head,  "  Really,  Aunt 
Maria,  you  can't  possibly  think  how 
unhappy  I  am.  Just  imagine  yourself 
in  my  place,  going  bag  and  baggage 
into  the  house  of  a  perfect  stranger  in 
this  cool  manner." 

But  Aunt  Maria  seemed  also  to  have 
made  a  resolution  to  keep  a  strict 
silence,  for  she  made  no  reply;  and 
Fanny  continued  in  a  tone  of  injured 
dignity,  "I  admit  that  your  inten- 
tions were  good,  that  you  probably 
thought  you  were  doing  me  a  kindness  ; 
but  it  was  a  most  mistaken  kindness,  I 
assure  you.  Indeed,  aunt,  since  you 
have  been  the  means  of  making  me  so 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  you  might 
at  least  give  me  a  little  sympathy." 

Still  Aunt  Maria  maintained  an  un- 
broken silence.  Fanny  turned  towards 
her,  determined  to  get  some  sort  of  a 
reply :  but  her  words  had  fallen  upon 
deaf  ears ;  for  Aunt  Maria  sat,  with  her 
head  thrown  back,  her  hands  placidly 


folded,  and  her  bonnet  very  much 
askew,  blissfully  unconscious  of  every 
thing  around,  as  she  quietly  indulged 
in  her  usual  noon-day  nap.  It  was 
too  much  for  Fanny's  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous ;  and  she  indulged  in  a  quiet 
but  hearty  laugh  ;  and  with  that  laugh 
the  worst  of  her  discomfiture  disap- 
peared. 

The  day  dragged  slowly  on,  as  days 
spent  in  the  train,  with  the  thermome- 
ter among  the  nineties,  ar.e  apt  to  do,  — 
the  monotony  remaining  unbroken, 
except  by  the  usual  crying  of  "  Pa- 
pers ! "  "  Pop-corn  ! "  and  «  Apples  !  " 
and  the  slight  excitement  occasioned 
by  running  over  a  cow.  Once,  indeed, 
as  they  were  about  leaving  some  way- 
station,  Miss  Stanton  startled  Fanny 
by  making  a  frantic  and  most  unex- 
pected rush  from  the  car.  Fanny 
followed  as  precipitately,  not  knowing 
what  could  be  the  matter,  and  beheld 
Aunt  Maria  running  as  fast  as  her  feet 
could  carry  her  after  a  retreating 
truck  loaded  with  baggage  just  taken 
from  their  train.  Quicker  than  I  can 
write  it,  Fanny  overtook  her,  and, 
catching  hold  of  her,  exclaimed,  "Aunt 
Maria,  what  is  the  matter  ?  The  cars 
are  going  to  start.  You  will  cer- 
tainly be  left ! " 

"  My  trunk  !  my  trunk  ! "  gasped 
Aunt  Maria,  wildly  waving  her  Japa- 
nese fan  at  the  unconscious  truckman, 
who  was  rapidly  making  his  way 
towards  a  train  at  the  other  side  of 
station. 

"  It  isn't  your  trunk,"  cried  Fanny, 
dragging  poor  Miss  Stanton  by  main 
force  back  to  the  cars,  and  fairly  push- 
ing her  on,  just  as  the  cars  started. 
Indeed,  she  herself  would  have  fallen 
if  the  stranger  already  mentioned, 
who  was  standing  on  the  platform 
had  not  reached  forward,  and  held  her 
with  a  firm  grasp.  "  Fanny,  are  you 
sure  it  wasn't  my  trunk?  panted 
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Miss  Stanton,  as  they  regained  their 
seats,  and  Fanny  placed  her  aunt  next 
the  window,  by  that  means  making 
her  own  body  serve  as  a  barricade  in 
case  her  aunt  should  meditate  another 
raid  on  some  innocent  trackman.  "  I 
was  dozing  a  little,  when  I  suddenly 
opened  my  eyes  just  as  that  truck 
passed  the  car;  and  that  trunk  looked 
exactly  like  mine." 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  trunks 
like  yours,"  replied  Fanny.  "Didn't 
you  see  that  that  one  was  marked  B,. 
R.  G.?" 

"  Was  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Maria, 
her  face  once  more  assuming  its  habit- 
ual expression  of  tranquil  good-nature, 
"  was  it  ?  Well,  you  know  I  never  can 
read  any  thing  without  my  glasses." 

"  Then  I  advise  you  to  put  them  on, 
and  keep  them  on  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,"  replied  Fanny;  "  and  please 
understand,  that,  from  this  moment,  I 
undertake  all  the  care  of  that  unfortu- 
nate trunk  :  if  any  thing  happens  to 
it,  I  hold  myself  responsible.  We 

ought  to  be  at  S by  five  o'clock, 

and  it  is  now  ten  minutes  of  four." 

"  Thank  goodness ! "  exclaimed  Aunt 
Maria.  "  If  I  r.^ach  my  journej^s  end 
in  safety,  I'll  never  go  again  with  any 
thing  valuable  in  my  trunk." 

As  they  approached  the  next  sta- 
tion, man}^  of  the  passengers  began  to 
collect  their  various  small  pieces  of 
baggage ;  and,  as  they  entered  the  de- 
pot, the  conductor  threw  open  the  door, 
and  shouted  something  about  chan- 
ging cars  for  somewhere;  but  as  he 
spoke  in  that  utterly  unintelligible 
manner  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  conductors,  our  friends  were  none 
the  wiser  for  his  .information.  "  Dear 
me  !  "  remarked  Aunt  Maria,  "  how  I 
do  pity  all  these  people  who  have  to 
change  cars  !  What  a  nuisance  it  is. 
I  am  so  thankful  that  we  go  straight 
through  to  S .  " 


"  The  prospect  is,  that  we  shall  be 
solitary  passengers,"  replied  Fanny. 
"  Why,  really,  aunt,  isn't  it  a  little 
singular  ?  every  one  but  ourselves  has 
left  the  car.  You  don't  suppose  you 
have  made  any  mistake,  do  you  ?  Per- 
haps, after  all,  we  ought  to  change 
cars." 

"  Oh,  no !  I'm  sure  we  don't,"replied 
Aunt  Maria,  who  was  amusing  herself 
looking  out  of  the  window.  "  Mary 
wrote  me  that  this  train  went  straight 
through." 

At  this  moment,  the  strange  gen- 
tleman, who  had  left  the  car  some 
moments  previous,  came  back,  and,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Miss  Stanton,  said, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  but  per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  that  this  train 
goes  no  farther :  there  was  a  new  ar- 
rangement made  only  yesterday,  and 

passengers  for  S must  take  the 

train  on  the  other  side  of  the  station. 
You  have  just  time  to  do  it,  and  not 
a  moment  to  spare." 

"Goodness  gracious!"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Maria,  springing  to  her  feet,  all 
her  former  anxiety  and  suspicion 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  stranger. 
"Change  cars?  Let  me  go  and  see 
after  my  baggage." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the 
stranger,  who  had  already  assisted 
Fanny  in  collecting  their  various  bun- 
dles, "  I  assure  you  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  You  need  have  no  anx- 
iety about  your  baggage :  the  officials 
attend  to  that.  Take  my  arm  ;  for  you 
will  have  to  run  as  it  is." 

Before  Miss  Stanton  could  make 
any  resistance,  the  stranger  had  tucked 
her  hand  under  his  arm,  and  started 
off  with  her  at  a  round  pace,  while 
Fanny  brought  up  the  rear  with  a 
carpet-bag  and  umbrella. 

The  gentleman  had  by  no  means 
exaggerated  the  perils  of  the  situation  ; 
for  atthe  moment  they  appeared  round 
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the  corner  of  the  station,  the  conduc- 
tor gave  the  signal  for  the  train  to 
start ;  but  nevertheless,  with  his  aid, 
they  got  safely  aboard. 

Fanny  thanked  him  sincerely  for 
his  timely  assistance ;  but  Aunt  Maria 
threw  herself  into  the  nearest  seat,  too 
exhausted  for.  speech. 

"  What  should  we  have  done  with- 
out him  ? "  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  the 
object  of  her  remarks  retired  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  car.  "  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  thoughtfulness  we  should 
certainly  have  been  left  behind." 

"  Fanny !  "  gasped  Miss  Stanton, 
"  my  suspicions  are  more  than  con- 
firmed. Why  didn't  he  tell  us  the 
instant  the  cars  stopped,  instead  of 
waiting  until  it  was  so  late  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  see  after  my  bag- 
gage?" 

"  Why  didn't  he  tell  us  ! "  repeated 
Fanny.  "  Because  he  probably  did  not 
consider  that  he  was  obliged  to  look 
after  us.  It  was  very,  very  kind  in 
him  to  take  the  trouble  to  c.ome  back, 
when  he  saw  that  we  were  left  behind, 
and  if  he  had  been  any  one  else  you 
would  think  so  too :  but,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  you  seem  to  misconstrue 
every  thing  he  does ;  and  I  must  say 
his  behavior  seems  all  the  more  gen- 
tlemanly when  I  consider  how  you 
treated  him  this  morning." 

"  I  must  say,  Fanny,"  replied  Miss 
Stanton  in  rather  an  annoyed  tone, 
"  I  never  thought  you  would  be  so 
completely  taken  in  by  good  clothes 
and  fine  looks.  However,  I  shall  say 
no  more.  Only  wait," just  wait ;  and 
you  will  see  that  I  am  not  so  far  out 
of  the  way  as  you  now  think." 

Fanny  wisely  dropped  the  subject ; 
and  the  conversation  was  of  a  very 
desultory  character  until  they  reached 
their  destination. 

"  I  am  thankful  we  are  at  our  jour- 
ney's end,"  thought  Fanny,  as  she 


followed  her  aunt  out  of  the  cars, 
"although  this  morning  I  did  not 
think  I  should  be  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  certainly  I  don't  believe  any  one 
ever  had  such  a  funny  time  as  I  have 
had  to-day.''* 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
her  aunt,  who  told  her  to  remain 
where  she  was,  with  the  valise,  while 
she  went  to  look  after  the  trunks. 
She  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time 
when  she  came  trotting  back  again, 
with  a  white,  horrified  face,  exclaim- 
ing, as  she  grasped  Fanny  with  both 
hands,  "  It's  just  as  I  thought:  it's 
gone  !  it's  gone  !  " 

"What!  the  trunk?"  cried  Fan- 
ny. "  Are  you  sure  ?  There  must  be 
some  mistake." 

"  No  mistake  at  all :  it's  not  on  the 
train.  They  say  it  was  probably  left 
behind  at.  the  station  where  we 
changed  cars;  but  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  I  know  better.  That 
horrid  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
Oh!  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Th^re  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done ;  and  that  is,  to  go  back,  and 
look  it  up.  I  have  nor  the  least 
doubt  in  the  world  but  that  it  is  all 
safe." 

"  Go  back !  and  after  such  a  day  as 
I  have  had,"  exclaimed  poor  Miss 
Stanton  as  she  seated  herself  on  a 
neighboring  trunk,  the  very  picture 
of  despair. 

"No:  you  shall  not  go  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,"  replied  Fanny. 
"  I  heard  the  station-master  say 
there  would  be  a  down  train  here  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  ;  and,  if  there  is 
a  late  train  which  will  bring  me  back 
to-night,  I  will  go  clown,  and  hunt  up 
the  trunk  myself." 

Fanny  hurried  inside  the  station  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and, 
coming  quickly  back,  found  their 
fellow-traveller  in  conversation  with 
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her  aunt.  Miss  Stanton  sat  with  her 
arms  folded,  her  lips  compressed,  and 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  whole 
bearing  expressive  of  defiance.  As 
Fanny  approached,  the  gentleman 
was  saying,  "Indeed,  madam,  it 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  me 
whatever :  I  should  be  happy  to  be 
of  some  service  to  you,  if  you  would 
only  allow  me." 

"Impossible,  sir,  impossible,"  re- 
plied Aunt  Maria :  "  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

"I  was  just  offering  to  go  back  for 
the  trunk  which  I  understand  you 
have  lost,"  said  the  gentleman  to 
Fanny,  as  she  joined  her  aunt.  "  It 
really  seems  too  bad  that  you  should 
be  obliged  to  do  so,  after  your 
fatiguing  journey." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  —  very," 
replied  Fanny,  endeavoring,  by  the 
warmth  of  her  tone,  to  make  amends 
for  her  aunt's  ungraciousness;  "but 
I  don't  mind  going  back ;  and  I  think 
my  aunt  would  feel  less  anxious  if  I 
went  than  for  any  one  else  to  do  so. 
Come,  Aunt  Maria,  there  is  a  very 
comfortable  lounge  in  the  '  ladies' 
room,'  and  you  can  rest  yourself  very 
nicely  while  I  am  gone.  Now,  don't 
give  yourself  a  moment's  uneasiness 
about  me,"  she  continued,  as  she  es- 
tablished her  aunt  on  the  lounge  :  "  it 
will  take  me  an  hour  to  go  down  ;  and 
I  shall  have  just  a  half  an  hour  there 
before  the  train  leaves ;  so  that  it  will 
be  two  hours  and  a  half  before  I  get 
back.  The  station-master  will  look 
after  our  bags ;  and  meanwhile  you 
can  go  to  sleep." 

"  Go  to  sleep,  indeed ! "  replied 
Aunt  Maria.  "I  don't  know  what 
you  think  I'm  made  of  if  you  think 
I  can  go  to  sleep.  I'm  so  sorry  you 
have  to  go  back,  dear;  and  this 
dreadful  hot  day  too !  Besides,  I 
haven't  the  least  idea  I  shall  ever  see 


the  trunk  again.  The  impudence 
of  that  man  in  asking  me  to  allow 
him  to  go  back  for  it !  He  needn't 
try  to  pull  wool  over  my  eyes  that 
way.  I  fully  believe  he  knows  where 
it  is,  and  is  afraid  you'll  find  it.  If 
ever  I  saw  impostor  stamped  on  any 
one's  face,  it's  stamped  on  his.  There 
he  is  now,  looking,  in  at  the  window. 
Fanny,  it  is  certainly  very  suspicious 
the  way  he  hangs  round  this  place. 
Why  doesn't  he  go  off?  Be  sure 
and  don't  speak  to  him  when  you  go 
out." 

"  Aunt  Maria,  I  know  you  do  him 
great  injustice ;  but  there  is  the 
train.  Good-by.  You'll  see  me  back 
again  before  ten,  trunk  and  all." 

Fanny  had  hardly  left  the  room, 
when  Aunt  Maria  thought  of  some 
parting  injunction  which  she  wished 
to  give  her.  Hurrying  to  the  door, 
she  reached  it  just  in  time  to  see  the 
stranger  politely  assist  Fanny  into 
the  car,  and  then  spring  in  after  her 
himself.  Poor  Aunt  Maria !  she 
made  a  rush  forward,  intending  to 
follow  at  all  hazards ;  but  she  was  too 
late.  Before  she  could  reach  *the 
train,  it  started  ;  and,  as  if  to  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  the  stranger,  upon  see- 
ing Miss  Stanton,  politely  raised  his 
hat,  as  he  made  a  profound  bow. 

Poor  Aunt  Maria  !  her  anxiety 
and  despair  can  hardly  be  pictured. 
What  she  had  undergone  before 
was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  her 
present  state  of  mind;  for  then  it 
was  her  trunk  alone  which  she  be- 
lieved to  be  at  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  stranger;  but  now  her  niece  had 
fallen  into  his  wiles,  —  was  at  that 
moment  being  carried  miles  away, 
alone  and  unprotected,  on  the  same 
train  with  one  whom  she  sincerely 
believed  to  be  an  impostor  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Her  conscience  smote 
her  when  she  remembered  that  it  was 
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through  her  influence  alone,  and 
partly  to-  oblige  her,  that  Fanny  had 
undertaken  the  journey  at  all ;  and, 
when  she  imagined  its  possible  end- 
ing, she  suffered  positive  agony.  She 
walked  the  platform  ;  she  walked  the 
ladies'  room,  giving  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings in  only  half-suppressed  groans; 
and,  altogether,  co-nducted  herself  in 
such  a  singular  manner  that  the  sta- 
tion-master became  convinced  she 
was  mad,  and  retired  into  the  ticket- 
office,  where  he  could  keep  an  eye 
upon  her  movements,  and  yet  be  at  a 
safe  distance.  But  at  last  she  threw 
herself  on  the  lounge,  and,  overcome 
by  the  heat  and  fatigue,  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke, 
an  hour  later,  to  see,  by  the  dim 
light  the  station-lamps  afforded,  the 
object  of  all  her  terrors  bending  over 
her.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  caught  his  arm,  ex- 
claiming, — 

"  My  niece  !  my  niece  !  What 
have  you  done  with  my  niece  ?  " 

Before  he  could  reply,  Fanny,  who 
had  been  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
sofa,  where  Miss  Stanton  did  not  per- 
ceive her,  threw  her  arms  round  her 
aunt,  and  said  in  an  assuring  tone, 
"Why,  here  I  am,  auntie.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  You  must  have  been 
dreaming.  Don't  look  so  frightened. 
I  am  all  right,  and,  what  is  more, 
have  brought  the  trunk  back  with  me." 

But  poor  Miss  Stanton's  nerves 
had  received  a  shock  from  which  they 
could  not  readily  recover.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  Fanny,  and  wept  over 
her  as  if  she  had  been  given  back  to 
her  from  the  grave ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  was  sufficiently  calm 
to  enter  the  conveyance  which  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  station  ready  to 
take  them  to  the  very  end  of  their 
journey.  Even  then,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  allay  her  suspicions  in  regard 


to  the  stranger.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing Fanny's  account  of  his  exceeding 
kindness  in  looking  for  the  missing 
trunk,  and  the  thoughtful,  yet  unob- 
trusive, manner  in  which  he  had  ren- 
dered her  every  possible  service,  it 
was  in  any  thing  but  a  grateful 
tone  that  she  thanked  him  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  even  then  not  until 
she  had  received  several  nudges  from 
Fanny  to  remind  her  of  her  duty. 

At  last  the  trunks  were  all  safely 
strapped  on  to  the  forlorn-looking, 
three-seated  depot-wagon,  which  was 
the  only  public  carriage  the  town 
afforded ;  and  Fanny  secretly  con- 
gratulated herself  that  the  worst  of 
her  trials  was  over ;  for  her  dread 
of  meeting  Mrs.  Maynard  had  con- 
siderably paled  beside  the  numerous 
and  trying  circumstances  of  the  day  : 
but  she  had  hardly  settled  herself  in 
her  corner  of  the  wagon,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  when  she  felt  her  arm 
grasped  in  a  most  spasmodic  manner 
by  her  aunt,  who  exclaimed,  — 

" Fanny,  do  you  hear?  That  man 
is  actually  coming  in  here.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  I  heard  him  talking  in 
an  undertone  to  the  driver.  I  dare 
say  he  was  bribing  him.  Oh,  misery ! 
misery !  misery !  it's  a  five  miles' 
drive ;  and  we  shall  be  completely  at 
his  mercy ! " 

"Hush,  Aunt  Maria!"  whispered 
Fanny.  "  What  if  he  should  hear  you  ? 
For  my  part,  I'm  thankful  he  is  go- 
ing, for  "  — 

But  the  rest  of  her  speech  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  opening  of  the 
wagon-door,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
individual  in  question.  I£  he  were  at 
all  aware  of  the  light  in  which  Miss 
Stanton  regarded  him  he  certainly 
gave  no  evidence  of  the  fact ;  for  he 
was  as  polite  and  affable  as  if  she  had 
not  snubbed  him  every  time  she  had 
had  an  opportunity  during  the  day. 
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Although  only  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock,  it  was  already  quite  dark ;  for 
the  sky  had  become  overcast  with 
heavy,  black  clouds,  which  Fanny 
watched  with  growing  anxiety;  for 
one  of  Aunt  Maria's  greatest  weak- 
nesses was  an  utterly  uncontrol- 
lable fear  of  thunder-storms  ;  and  when 
at  home,  at  the  first  suggestion  of  one 
she  retired  to  her  own  room,  shut  the 
shutters,  lighted  the  gas,  and  almost 
smothered  herself  between  the  mat- 
tress and  feather-bed.  But  Miss 
Stanton  was  so  occupied  watching 
every  movement  of  the  stranger  with 
the  vigilance  of  a  first-class  detective, 
that  they  had  ridden  some  distance 
before  she  remarked  the  forbidding 
aspect  of  the  sky,  and  even  then  only 
made  some  slight  comment  on  its 
being  unusually  dark  for  that  hour  of 
the  evening.  Fanny  would  gladly 
have  attributed  the  growing  darkness 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  riding 
through  thick  woods  ;  but,  before  she 
could  reply,  the  driver  turned  round, 
and  remarked  to  the  stranger,  "  I  tell 
you,  we're  goin'  to  hev  the  biggest 
storm  of  the  season.  Jest  look  at  them 
clouds :  the  whole  hevins  is  like  ink." 

"  A  storm  !  "  cried  Aunt  Maria  :  "  a 
storm  !  Oh,  drive  in  somewhere  and  let 
me  get  out !  I  shall  die  of  terror  if  I 
stay  in  this  wagon ! " 

"  Get  out  ?  I  guess  not,"  replied  the 
driver  in  an  unmoved  tone.  "  There 
ain't  no  kind  of  a  habitation  'twixt 
here  an  Mis'  Maynard's  ;  an'  that's  a 
matter  o'  four  mild  at  the  shortest 
r  kalkerlation.  You  jest  set  quiet, 
ma'am,  an'  take  what  comes." 

"But  I'm  frightened  almost  to 
death!"  cried  Miss  Stanton,  utterly 
disregarding  all  Fanny's  endeavors  to 
quiet  her.  «  I  shall  be  struck,  I  know 
I  shall ! " 

"  Well,  now,  ma'am,  'twould  be  real 
kind  o'  curus  if  you  should  be,"  re- 


marked the  driver  in  his  deliberate 
way  :  "  'twould  be  real  curus  ;  for  the 
only  case  o'  lightnin'-strikin'  I  ever 
hearn  on  in  these  parts  happened  to 
a  man  thet  was  drivin'  through  these 
very  woods,  at  this  very  hour  in  the 
evenin',  five  years  ago  this  summer. 
It  jest  split  his  team  all  to  atoms,  and 
knocked  him  dead;  dead,  ma'am, 
dead  as  a  door-nail." 

"  Don't ! "  fairly  screamed  Aunt 
Maria  :  "  don't !  how  can  you  tell  such 
dreadful  stories  when  we  are  in  mo- 
mentary danger  ourselves  ?  There  it 
comes !  oh,  there  it  comes  ! " 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  blind- 
ing flash  of  lightning,  immediately 
followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  very 
foundations.  Aunt  Maria  shrieked 
aloud,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  shook  from  head  to  foot,  while 
Fanny  threw  her  arms  round  her,  do- 
ing her  best  to  comfort  her,  while 
she  mentally  consigned  the  driver  to 
the  bottom  of  some  nameless  sea  for 
his  want  of  tact. 

The  rain  began  to  pouj  in  torrents, 
driving  in  at  the  open  front  of  the 
wagon,  and  threatening  to  drench  its 
occupants.  "  I  say,  sir,"  remarked 
the  driver,  "you  lend  a  hand,  will 
yer  ?  an'  I'll  put  up  the  curtain  :  it'll 
keep  the  rain  out  first-rate." 

Aunt  Maria  gathered  sufficient 
courage  to  open  her  eyes,  and  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  beheld  the  stranger 
and  driver  struggling  to  put  up  a 
leather  curtain,  which  reached  from 
the  floor  of  the  wagon  to  the  top, 
and,  when  securely  fastened,  complete- 
ly shut  out  the  driver  from  the 
other  occupants  of  the  wagon.  This 
was  more  than  Miss  Stanton  could 
endure.  Great  as  was  her  fear  of  the 
storm,  it  had  by  no  means  overpow- 
ered her  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
^stranger  j  and  the  idea  of  being  shut 
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up  with  him  in  almost  total  darkness 
was  unbearable.  "No,  no,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  very  decided  tone,  as  she 
leaned  forward,  and  interrupted  the 
movements  of  the  two  men  :  "  I  can't 
have  that  up  !  I  won't  have  it  up  !  I'd 
rather  be  drenched." 

"  But,  Aunt  Maria,"  interposed 
Fanny,  "don't  you  see  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  get  wet  through  ?  He  "  — 

"  'Tain't  no  use  talking"  interrupted 
the  driver,  as,  in  spite  of  Miss  Stan- 
ton's  remonstrances,  he  continued  to 
fasten  the  curtain ;  "  fur,  even  if  he 
don't  care,  Tdeu.  I've  jest  hed  them 
'ere  quishins  new-covered;  and  I've 
no  idee  o'  lettin'  on  7em  git  wet." 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  Aunt 
Maria's  fears,  as  she  found  herself 
shut  up  in  what  would  have  been  total 
darkness  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
constant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
made  their  way  in  through  the  small 
windows,  was  something  really  terri- 
ble. At  least  so  Fanny  thought,  as 
Miss  Stanton  clung  to  her  arm  with 
both  hands,  clutching  it  with  equal 
violence  at  each  clap  of  thunder  and 
every  movement  made  by  the  stran- 
ger, who,  finding  that  any  remarks 
from  him  tended  to  excite,  rather  than  • 
quiet,  his  fellow-traveller,  wisely  kept 
silent. 

The  storm,  however,  proved  as  brief 
as  it  was  severe :  it  abated  even  be- 
fore they  reached  the  end  of  their 
drive  ;  and,  as  they  turned  into  Mrs. 
Maynard's  avenue,  the  moon  showed 
a  benignant  face  between  the  drifting 
clouds.  "See,"  exclaimed  Fanny, 
as  she  took  a  limited  view  of  the 
prospect  through  the  tiny  window, 
"  Aunt  Maria  !  there  is  the  moon  over 
my  right  shoulder,  —  a  good  omen  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  good  omens," 
replied  Aunt  Maria  as  the  wagon 
stopped.  "  Only  just  let  me  get  out  of 


this  thing :  that's  the  best  omen  I 
want.  I'd  as  lief  ride  in  the  Black 
Maria ; "  and  she  added  under  her 
breath,  "  I  believe  I'd  be  sure  of  as 
good  company." 

The  journey  and  its  trials  now  fair- 
ly over,  Fanny's  apprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  what  Mrs.  Maynard's  recep- 
tion of  her  would  be  returned  with 
even  more  than  their  original  force ; 
and  she  followed  her  aunt  up  the  steps 
with  any  thing  but  a  light  heart. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this,"  remarked  Miss  Stanton  as  she 
rang  the  door-bell.  "No  one  on  the 
watch  for  me :  this  is  not  like  Mary 
Maynard." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  colored  man,  who,  as 
Miss  Stanton  coolly  walked  by  him, 
looked  some  what  surprised,  but  civilly 
asked  if  she  wished  to  see  Mrs.  May- 
nard. 

"  See  Mrs.  Maynard  !  "  repeated 
Aunt  Maria  in  a  nettled  tone,  "  of 
course  I  do.  But  first  help  that  man 
in  with  the  largest  trunk  :  the  others 
can  stay  on  the  piazza  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment :  then 
did  as  he  was  told.  As  he  sat  the 
trunk  down,  Aunt  Maria  asked, 
"  Doesn't  your  mistress  expect  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  really,  ma'am,  I  can't  say. 
I  didn't  know  any  one  was  expected ; 
but  you  step  in  here,  ma'am,  and  I'll 
go  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Maynard." 

He  showed  them  into  a  small,  cosey 
room  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  and 
then  left  them.  Aunt  Maria  sank 
into  the  nearest  arm-chair;  but  Fanny 
remained  standing,  exclaiming,  half 
under  her  breath,  "  O  Aunt  Maria ! 
it  is  evident  that  even  you  were  not 
expected ;  and  what  will  she  say  when 
she  sees  me  ?  The  house  must  be  full 
of  company;  for  I  caught  sight  of 
ever  so  many  people  in  the  drawing- 
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room.  I  never  was  so  mortified  in 
my  life!" 

"  Fiddlesticks  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt 
Maria.  "I'm  not  a  bit  concerned. 
Here  she  comes  now." 

At  that  moment  a  large,  fine-look- 
ing lady  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
was  about  to  approach  Fanny,  when, 
upon  seeing  Miss  Stanton,  she  hur- 
ried towards  her,  with  both  hands 
extended,  as  she  said,  "Why,  Aunt 
Maria,  you  dear  old  thing,  to  give  me 
such  a  nice  surprise !  You  know  I 
didn't  expect  you  until  Thursday." 

"  Thursday ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Ma- 
ria, as  she  returned  Mrs.  Maynard's 
warm  greeting.  "  Did  you  write  me 
to  come  Thursday  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  did,"  replied  Mrs. 
Maynard :  "  because  I  knew  that  this 
arrangement  about  changing  cars  was 
only  temporary,  and  by  Thursday 
you  could  come  right  through." 

"So  much  for  my  stupidity,  and 
trying  to  read  without  my  glasses.  I 
read  it  Tuesday ;.  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  I've  had  the  most  horrible 
day  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 

"  But  who  is  your  young  friend  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Maynard  :  "  a  stranger  to 
me,  but,  nevertheless,  welcome  to  my. 
house." 

"  Look  again,  Mary  Maynard,  look 
again,"  said  Aunt  Maria;  "and  she 
won't  seem  a  stranger  to  you  long." 

Mrs.  Maynard  advanced  to  where 
Fanny  stood  blushing  with  confusion. 
She  hesitated  a  moment:  then  her 
face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she 
took  Fanny's  hand  in  both  hers,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  real  feeling,  "  In- 
deed, she  shall  be  a  stranger  to  me  no 
longer:  none  but  Fanny  Merton's 
child  could  have  a  face  like  that.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  welcome  you  are, 
my  dear.  Aunt  Maria  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  given  me  a  more  delight- 
ful surprise." 


"  There  now,  Fanny,  I  hope  you're 
satisfied,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  as  she 
untied  her  bonnet-strings.  "  She's 
worried  herself  into  a  fair  fever  be- 
cause I "  — 

Aunt  Maria  never  finished  that 
sentence ;  for,  before  she  had  time  to 
do  so,  the  power  of  speech  was  taken 
from  her  by  the  sight  of  their  fellow- 
traveller,  who  seemed  to  be  ubiqui- 
tous ;  for  at  that  moment  he  appeared 
at  the  door,  and,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  threw  his  arms  round  Mrs. 
Maynard  in  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
unceremonious  greeting.  Mrs.  May- 
nard, on  finding  herself  so  suddenly 
embraced,  gave  a  little  cry  of  sur- 
prise :  then  seemed  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and 
returned  the  stranger's  greeting  with 
an  ardor  equal  to  his  own. 

Miss  Stanton  sat  with  her  bonnet 
half  off,  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
until  Mrs.  Maynard,  seeing  her  aston- 
ishment, cried  joyfully,  "  Why,  Aunt 
Maria,  don't  you  know  him?  Then 
allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Richard 
Maynard." 

"  E-ick  Maynard ! "  cried  Aunt  Ma- 
ria, finding  her  voice  at  last :  "  Bick 
Maynard ! " 

"  Yes :  Kick  Maynard,"  repeated 
that  gentleman,  giving  her  a  hearty 
kiss.  "E-ick  Maynard,  whose  ' frank, 
honest  face  is  such  a  perfect  index  to 
his  character  that  even  the  most  sus- 
picious person  in  the  world  could  not 
mistrust  it.7 " 

"  You  old  rascal ! "  cried  Miss  Stan- 
ton  :  "did  you  hear  all  that?  And 
you  knew  me  all  the  time  !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  who  you  were  ?  " 

"  And  spoil  my  joke  ?  No,  indeed. 
I'm  glad  you  haven't  forgotten  our  bet." 

"I'll  be  even  with  you  yet,  sir," 
replied  Aunt  Maria.  "But  Fanny: 
did  she  know  you  ?  " 
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"No,"  replied  Hichard  Maynard, 
dropping  his  boyish  manner,  and  bow- 
ing low  to  Fanny,  who  had  stood  a 
silent  but  amazed  spectator  of  the 
little  scene ;  "  but  your  niece's  in- 
stincts are  sufficiently  fine  to  enable 
her  to  recognize  a  gentleman  wher- 
ever she  sees  him." 


"  Hm  !  "  grunted  Aunt  Maria  : 
"that's  meant  to  annihilate  me;  .but 
I  can  bear  it.  Mary  Maynard,  give 
me  some  supper;  and  then  I'll  give 
you  such  an  account  of  my  journey  as 
will  make  you  wonder  that  I'm  alive 
to  tell  the  tale." 


THE  GESTA  ROMANOKUM. 


II. 


WE  add  in  this  number  a  few  fur- 
ther extracts  from  the  curious  old 
"Gesta  R-omanorum."  They  are  en- 
tertaining, and  can  be  made  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
learn. 

OF  CONFESSION. 

A  certain  king,  named  Asinodeus, 
established  an  ordinance  by  which 
every  malefactor,  taken,  and  brought 
before  the  judge,  should  distinctly  de- 
clare three  truths  against  which  no 
exception  could  be  taken,  or  else  be 
capitally  condemned.  If,  however, 
he  did  this,  his  life  and  property 
should  be  safe.  It  chanced  that  a 
certain  soldier  transgressed  the  law, 
and  fled.  He  hid  himself  in  a  forest, 
and  there  committed  many  atrocities, 
despoiling  and  slaying  whomsoever 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  When 
the  judge  of  the  district  ascertained 
his  haunt,  he  ordered  the  forest  to 
be  surrounded,  and  the  soldier  to  be 
seized,  and  brought,  bound,  to  the  seat 
of  judgment.  "  You  know  the  law," 
said  the  judge.  "  I  do,"  returned  the 
other:  "if  I  declare  three  unques- 
tionable truths,  I  shall  be  free  ;  but  if 
not,  I  must  die."  —  "  True,"  replied 
the  judge :  "  take,  then,  advantage  of 
the  law's  clemency,  or  undergo  the 
punishment  it  awards,  without  delay." 
—  "  Cause  silence  to  be  kept,"  said  the 
soldier  undauntedly.  His  wish  being 
complied  with,  he  proceeded  in  the 


following  manner:  "The  first  truth 
is  this.  I  protest  before  ye  all,  that 
from  my  youth  up,  I  have  been  a  bad 
man."  The  judge,  hearing  this,  said 
to  the  by-standers,  "He  says  true." 
They  answered,  "Else,  he  had  not 
now  been  in  this  situation."  —  "  Go  on, 
then,"  said  the  judge.  "  What  is  the 
second  truth ? "  —  "I  like  not,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  I  stand."  —  "Certainly," 
said  the  judge,  "  we  may  credit  thee. 
Now,  then,  for  the  third  truth ;  and 
thou  hast  saved  thy  life."  —  "  Why," 
he  replied,  "  if  I  once  get  out  of  this 
confounded  pi  ace,  I  will  never  willingly 
re-enter  it." —  "Amen,"  said  the 
judge.  "  Thy  wit  hath  preserved  thee  : 
go  in  peace."  And  thus  he  was  saved. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  emperor  is  Christ. 
The  soldier  is  any  sinner:  the  judge 
is  a  wise  confessor.  If  the  sinner 
confess  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  even  demons  can  object,  he  shall 
be  saved,  that  is,  if  he  confess,  and 
repent. 

OF    FORESIGHT   AND    CARE. 

A  king  had  an  only  son,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved.  He  caused  a  golden 
apple  to  be  made  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense ;  and  shortly  after  its  fabrica- 
tion, he  sickened.  Finding  his  end 
approach,  he  called  to  him  his  son, 
and  spoke  after  the  following  manner: 
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"  My  dear  son,  if  it  please  God  that  I 
should  not  recover  from  the  sickness 
under  which  I  suffer,  on  my  blessing 
I  charge  you,  travel  through  town 
and  country,  and  take  with  you  the 
golden  apple  which  I  caused  to  be 
made :  find  out  the  greatest  fool,  and 
deliver  to  him  that  apple  from  me." 
The  son  faithfully  promised  to  exe- 
cute his  parent's  wish  ;  and  the  king, 
turning  himself  toward  the  wall,  re- 
signed his  spirit.  A  splendid  funeral 
was  prepared;  and,  after  the  inter- 
ment, the  son  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
witli  the  apple  in  his  possession. 

He  traversed  many  countries  and 
kingdoms,  and  found  abundance  of 
fools,  but  none  whom  he  thought 
quite  worthy  of  the  apple.  At  last, 
he  entered  a  certain  province,  and 
approached  its  principal  city.  Ob- 
serving the  king,  very  magnificently 
attended,  riding  through  the  streets, 
he  asked  various  questions  respecting 
the  person  he  saw,  and  especially  of 
the«  institutions  of  the  country.  He 
was  answered,  that,  according  to  their 
custom,  the  throne  was  annually  va- 
cated ;  and  that  the  late  possessor, 
deprived  of  every  honor,  was  driven 
into  banishment,  where  he  died  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  The  travel- 
ler, hearing  the  account,  exclaimed, 
u  This  is  the  man !  I  have  found  him 
whom  I  sought ;  "  and  immediately 
hastening  to  the  palace,  he  bent  his 
knee,  and  cried,  "  Hail,  0  king ! 
my  deceased  father  bequeathed  to 
you  this  golden  apple  in  his  last  will." 
The  king  received  the  gift,  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  how  can  this  be  ?  Your 
royal  parent  knew  nothing  of  me,  nor 
have  I  ever  performed  any  service  to 
him.  Why,  then,  hath  he  left  me  so 
valuable  a  present  ?"_« The  king, 
my  lord,"  replied  he,  «  bequeathed  it 
not  more  to  you  than  to  another;  but  on 
his  blessing,  he  charged  me  to  bestow 


it  upon  the  greatest  fool  that  I  could 
find.       And    I    have    now    travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  coun- 
tries, but  no  where  have  I  discovered 
so    exquisite    a    fool    and    madman. 
Therefore,    according    to    my    sire's 
command,  I  resign  the  apple  to  your 
most  gracious  Majesty." —  "But,"  said 
the  king,    "on  what  account  do  you 
take  me  for  a  fool  ?  "  —  "I  will  tell 
you,   my  lord,"    returned    the    other. 
"  You   are   king   for  one   year ;    and 
then,  doomed   to   poverty  and   exile, 
you  perish  most  miserably.    I  declare 
to  you,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is, 
in  the  whole  world,  such  an  instance 
of  egregious    folly.     For  would    any 
but  a  fool  choose  so  short  a  time  of 
splendor  for  an  end  so  calamitous  ?  " — 
"Why,"  replied  the  king,  "you  are 
doubtless  right;  and,  therefore, 'while 
I   yet  reign,  I  will   prepare   for  my 
future    existence.       I    will    send   the 
greater  portion  of  my  wealth  into  a 
remote  land,  upon  which  I  may  live 
in    comfort  when    I    am  driven    into 
exile."    He  did  so  ;  and  for  a  number 
of  years  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and 
ended  his  life  in  peace. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  king  who  be- 
queathed a  golden  apple  to  fools  is 
God.  That  apple  is  the  world.  The 
king  who  reigned  for  a  year  is  any 
man  who  lives  in  this  world  (consid- 
ered with  respect  to  futurity)  but  as 
for  a  single  hour.  Let  us,  then,  make 
provision  for  the  future. 

OF    CONCORD. 

Two  physicians  once  resided  in  a 
;ity  who  were  admirably  skilled  in 
medicine  :  insomuch,  that  all  the  sick 
who  took  their  prescriptions  were 
healed  ;  and  it  thence  became  a  ques- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  which  of 
them  was  the  best.  After  a  while,  a 
dispute  arose  between  them  upon  this 
point.  Said  one,  "My  friend,  why 
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should  there  be  discord  or  envy  or  an- 
ger ;  let  us  make  the  trial ;  and  whoso- 
ever is  inferior  in  skill  shall  serve  the 
other."  — "But  how/'  replied  his 
friend,  "  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  " 
The  first  physician  answered,  "  Hear 
me.  I  will  pluck  out  your  eyes,  with- 
out doing  you  the  smallest  injury,  and 
lay  them  before  you  on  the  table ; 
and  when  you  desire  it,  I  will  replace 
them  as  perfect  and  serviceable  as 
they  were  before.  If,  in  like  manner, 
you  can  perform  this,  we  will  then  be 
esteemed  equal,  and  walk  as  brethren 
through  the  world.  But,  remember, 
he  who  fails  in  the  attempt  shall  be- 
come the  servant  of  the  other."  —  "  I 
am  well  pleased,"  returned  his  fellow, 
"to  do  as  you  say."  Whereupon,  he 
who  made  the  proposition  took  ont 
his  instruments,  and  extracted  the 
eyes,  besmearing  the  sockets  an'd  the 
outer  part  of  the  lids  with  a  certain 
rich  ointment.  "  My  dear  friend," 
said  he,  "  what  do  you  perceive  ?  "  — 
"  Of  a  surety,"  cried  the  other,  fi  I  see 
nothing.  I  want  the  use  of  my  eyes, 
but  I  feel  no  pain  from  their  loss.  I 
pray  you,  however,  restore  them  to 
their  places,  as  you  promised." — ^Wil- 
lingly," said  his  friend.  He  again 
touched  the  inner  and  outer  part  of 
the  lids  with  the  ointment,  and  then, 
with  much  precision,  inserted  the 
balls  into  their  sockets.  "How  do 
you  see  now?"  asked  he.  "Excel- 
lently," returned  the  other:  "'nor  do 
I  feel  the  least  pain."—  "  Well,  then," 
continued  the  first,  "it  now  remains 
for  you  to  treat  me  in  a  similar  man- 
ner." 1  —  "I  am  ready,"  said  the  lat- 
ter. And,  accordingly,  taking  the 
instruments  as  the  first  had  done,  he 
smeared  the  upper  and  under  part 
of  the  eye  with  a  peculiar  ointment, 

1  A  foolish  physician.  If  the  other  succeeded, 
he  acknowledged  his  superiority,  or  equality  at 
least:  if  not,  lie  lost  his  eyes.  At  all  events,  he 
could  gain  nothing  by  the  experiment. 


drew  out  the  eyes,  and  placed  them 
upon  the  table.  The  patient  felt  no 
pain ;  but  added,  "  I  wish  you  would 
hasten  to  restore  them."  The  opera- 
tor cheerfully  complied;  but,  as  he 
prepared  his  implements,  a  crow  en- 
tered by  an  open  window,  and,  seeing 
the  ej^es  upon  the  table,  snatched  one 
of  them. up,  and  fle\v  away  with  it. 
The  physician,  vexed  at  what  had 
happened,  said  to  himself,  "If  I  do 
not  restore  the  eye  to  my  companion, 
I  must  become  his  slave."  At  that 
moment  a  goat,  browsing  at  no  great 
distance,  attracted  his  observation. 
Instantly  he  ran  to  it,  drew  out  one 
of  its  eyes,  and  put  it  into  the  place 
of  the  lost  orb.  "My  dear  friend/' 
exclaimed  the  operator,  "  how  do 
things  appear  to  you  ?  "  —  "  Neither 
in  extracting  nor  in  replacing,"  lie  an- 
swered, "  did  I  suffer  the  least  pain  ; 
but,  bless  me !  one  eye  looks  up 
to  the  trees  ! "  —  "  Ah  !  "  replied  the 
first,  "  this  is  the  very  perfection  of 
medicine.  Neither  of  us  is  superior: 
henceforward  we  will  be  friends,  as 
we  are  equals,  and  banish  far  off  that 
spirit  of  contention  which  has  de- 
stroyed our  peace."  The  goat-eyed 
man  of  physic  acquiesced:  they  lived 
from  this  time  in  the  greatest  amity. 

APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  two  physcians  are 
the  new  and  the  old  law.  Thus  the 
Jews  and  Christians  contend :  the 
extracted  eyes  denote  those  parts  of 
the  old  law  which  Christians  retain. 
The  crow  is  the  Devil ;  and  the  goat's 
eye  typifies  those  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews  to  which  they  attach  so  much 
importance,  and  by  which  they  are 
not  able  to  discern  the  truth. 

OF    PRAYER,  WHICH    IS  AS   HARMONY 
BEFORE    GOD. 

When  Tiberius  reigned  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music.  It  happened, 
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that,  as  he  once  pursued  the  chase,  he 
was  struck  with  the  sound  of  a  harp, 
whose  sweetness  so  delighted  him 
that  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
rode  to  the  place  from  which  it  issued. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  perceived  a 
certain  poor  man  seated  on  the 
ground,  having  a  harp  in  his  hand. 
Prom  hence  arose  the  melody ;  and  the 
emperor  was  refreshed  and  exhila- 
rated by  the  delicious  tones  that  he 
created.  "My  friend,"  said  the  king, 
"inform  me  how  it  is  that  your  harp 
sounds  so  sweetly.'7 

"My  lord,"  answered  the  other, 
"for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have 
sat  by  this  stream,  and  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  me  such  execution  that 
the  moment  I  touch  the  chords  of  my 
harp,  the  very  fishes,  enchanted  with 
the  harmony,  come  even  into  my 
hand,  and  afford  sustenance  to  my  wife 
and  my  family.  But,  unhappily  for 
me,  a  certain  whistler  has  arrived 
within  these  few  days  from  another 
country  j  and  he  whistles  so  admira- 
bly that  the  fishes  forsake  me,  and  go 
over  to  him.  Therefore,  my  lord,  since 
you  are  powerful,  and  the  ruler  of 
this  kingdom,  give  me  some  aid 
against  this  abominable  whistler." 

"  My  friend,"  returned  the  king,  "  I 
can  help  you  only  in  one  thing  j  but 
this  will  be  sufficient.  I  have  in  my 
hunting-bag  a  golden  hook,  which  I 
will  give  you :  fasten  it  on  the  top  of 
a  rod,  and  then  strike  your  harp.  The 
sound  will  inveigle  the  fishes  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  approach,  by  means  of 
the  hook  draw  them  to  land.  If  you 
follow  my  advice,  the  whistler  will 
depart  in  great  trouble."  The  poor 
man  did  as  he  was  directed ;  and  be- 
fore the  fishes  could  arrive  at  the  place 
where  the  whistler  was  stationed,  the 
hook  brought  them  to  land.  The 
whistler,  perceiving  himself  out-done, 
retired  in  much  tribulation. 


APPLICATION. 

My  beloved,  the  emperor  is  Christ : 
the  harmony  which  delights  him  is 
prayer.  The  water  is  the  world  :  the 
fishes  are  sinners.  The  poor  man  is  a 
preacher,  and  the  harp  is  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  whistler  is  the  Devil, 
and  the  golden  hook  is  Divine  Grace. 

OF    FREE   WILL. 

There  was  formerly  a  king,  in  whose 
reign  a  law  was  enacted  that  the  el- 
der brother  should  divide  the  inherit- 
ance; and  then,  that  the  younger 
should  have  the  choice.  The  reason 
of  which  was,  that  they  considered  it 
a  greater  proof  of  discretion  to  appor- 
tion than  to  select  j  and  the  elder 
ought  to  be  the  wiser.  There  was 
also  another  law,  which  permitted  the 
son  of  a  slave  to  receive  an  estate  as 
well  as  the  son  of  a  freeman.  Now, 
there  were  two  brothers,  the  one  born 
of  a  handmaid  and  the  other  of  a  free 
woman,  between  whom  an  estate  was 
to  be  divided.  The  elder,  therefore, 
divided  it  in  this  manner.  On  one 
side  he  placed  the  whole  inheritance, 
and  on  the  other  his  brother's  mother. 

The  latter  reflected  that  he  ought 
to  love  his  parent  beyond  all  else  ;  and 
consequently  chose  her,  trusting  to  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  his  brother. 
But  here  he  was  deceived ;  for  he 
would  supply  him  with  nothing.  Up- 
on which  he  hastened  to  the  judge, 
and  complained  that  his  brother  had 
excluded  him  from  his  inheritance. 
The  brother  made  answer  that  the 
matter  rested  not  with  him,  since  he 
who  chooses,  not  he  who  divides,  is  se- 
cure of  his  portion. 

APPLICATION. 

.My  beloved,  the  two  sons  are  Christ 
and  man  :  the  elder,  that  is  Christ,  di- 
vided the  inheritance.  The  mother  is 
the  earth,  which  the  younger  chose, 
and  thereby  lost  heaven. 


<£*aminer. 


CHRISTIAN  morality  is  a  standard  which  it  is  right  to  apply  to 
critics  and  criticism.  It  is  not  the  only  standard,  of  course,  any 
more  than  it  is  in  a  horse-trade.  In  both,  there  should  be  knowledge 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  But  whether  the  creature  disposed  of  have 
two  legs  or  only  four,  and  no  matter  how  professionally  skilful  the 
expert  who  conducts  the  transaction,  he  does  wrong,  and  deserves 
reproof,  if  he  deals  otherwise  than  uprightly,  and  if  he  deals  otherwise 
than  kindly.  Business  men  and  critics  alike  —  those  who  deal  in 
gold  and  those  who  deal  in  rules  —  are  especially  liable  to  forget  the 
Golden  Rule.  Its  very  name  might  have  been  chosen  to  serve  as  a 
reminder.  It  is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  demonstrate  that  right  can- 
not exist  in  any  broad  or  complete  sense  without  kindness.  In  vain 
would  theologians  distinguish  between  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God 
Almighty.  The  profoundest  intuitions  of  our  hearts  tell  us,  that 
without  either  the  other  would  not  exist.  The  truest  justice  is  the 
truest  mercy.  We  poor  human  beings  have  minds  built  up  of  bits 
that  must  be  painfully  managed,  so  as  not  to  contradict  and  jar  and 
neutralize  each  other  any  more  than  we  can  help ;  but  that  of  the 
Creator  moves  and  acts  as  one  and  harmonious.  We  must  watch 
and  strive  to  prevent  one  impulse  or  another  impulse  from  getting 
the  upper  hand,  and  running  off  with  the  whole  of  us.  Too  much 
mercy,  for  instance,  diverts  sympathy  from  the  family  of  a  murdered 
man,  and  from  the  needs  and  dangers  of  good  citizens  generally,  to 
the  criminal,  —  of  all  people  in  the  world !  —  and  occupies  itself 
in  preventing  him  from  being  punished.  Too  much  justice,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  seen  to  erect  the  literary  critic  into  an  Azrael 
who  runs  his  sword  with  impartial  calmness  through  every  writer 
who  comes  before  him,  apparently  on  the  principle,  that,  because  they 
are  all  human  beings,  they  ought  every  one  to  die.  But  such  mur- 
dering doctrines  as  that  cannot  be  admitted,  —  at  least,  not  outside  of 
theology. 

It  is  this  terrible  and  indiscriminate  severity  which  has  made  crit- 
ics so  hateful  and  hated.  Of  all  the  disagreeable  literary  nicknames, 
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the  most  ill-flavored  are  Zoilus,  Aristarchus,  Dennis.  Even  Thersites 
is  hardly  more  unsavory.  And  how  many  people  are  there  who 
know  of  the  almost  universal  contempt  which  great  writers  have  felt 
and  expressed  for  this  parasitic  species  ?  In  literature,  as  in  zoology, 
a  character  exceptionally  disgusthig  has  attached  to  creatures  which 
have  only  that  secondary  low-grade  life  which  is  supported  by  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  nobler  and  more  independent  beings.  Thackeray 
says,  with  his  characteristic  quiet  rancor  under  a  cover  of  assumed 
respectful  timidity,  that  a  critic  is  "  a  Solomon  that  sits  in  judgment 
before  us,  and  chops  up  our  children."  Mr.  Lowell,  with  funny  par- 
ticularity and  exquisitely  ludicrous  imitation  of  solemn  scientific 
methods,  describes  him.  as  a  bug.  Over  and  over  has  it  been  ex- 
plained that  critics  are  people  who  have  failed  in  literature,  and  who 
accordingly  find  a  malignant  pleasure  in  trying  to  make  other  people 
fail.  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  some  poor  fellow  who  had 
presumed  to  criticise  him  a  "  scamp,  who  offered  a  tragedy  to  the 
actors  two  years  ago  ;  but  they  could  not  even  read  any  further  than 
the  two  first  acts.  As  he  could  not  even  obtain  admission  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  public  for  himself,  he  therefore  set  about  judging 
other  people."  In  short,  the  critic  has  been  about  as  popular,  and  has 
been  treated  with  about  as  much  deference,  as  the  animal  at  whom  a^ 
certain  doctor  of  divinity  once  threw  a  dictionary,  and  had  to  bury 
his  clothes  in  consequence. 

And  yet  this  evil  fame  has  not  been  deserved  by  the  intrinsic  bad- 
ness of  the  critic's  office,  any  more  than  was  that  of  the  physicians 
of  ancient  Egypt.  It  has  resulted  from  the  immorality  of  the  critics 
themselves.  Let  a  missionary  go  to  the  heathen  with  pride,  con- 
tempt, reproach,  and  ridicule  :  how  many  souls  will  he  win  ?  He  will 
have  his  brains  knocked  out  with  a  war-club.  But  the  critic,  if  he 
can  do  any  real  good  at  all,  must  do  it  in  a  missionary  spirit.  He 
must  love,  not  hate  ;  help,  not  hinder ;  build,  not  pull  down  ;  teach, 
not  ridicule  ;  construct,  not  destroy.  Mr.  Calvert,  in  his  little  book 
on  Goethe,  says  with  much  truth,  "  To  discover  excellence  is  the 
best  function  of  criticism.  Culture  will  not  make  a  clever  man  a 
good  critic,  unless  he  have  the  gift  of  admiration ; "  and  he  shows 
how  Goethe's  own  critical  method  was  on  this  principle,  which  is  the 
statement  in  an  intellectual  sense  of  what  we  just  before  asserted 
ethically. 

Any  one  who  has  known  great  men  has  found  them  singularly 
generous  in  their  judgments  of  others.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  real  greatness,  in  literature  certainly,  with- 
out great  charity,  great  love,  great  readiness  to  admire  and  to  praise. 
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Many  are  the  instances  in  which  these  qualities  have  seemed  even 
weaknesses.  A  great  poet,  for  instance,  is  sure  to  think  well  of  a 
first  effort  by  a  tyro :  he  is  far  more  likely  to  think  too  well,  and  to 
prophesy  too  glorious  a  future,  of  the  new-comer,  than  to  discourage 
or  ridicule  him.  He  may  "  greet  him  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career,"  and  then  find  himself  made  use  of  to  advertise  obscenity  and 
nonsense  :  he  certainly  will  not  hasten  to  obstruct  or  to  silence  him. 
A  history  of  the  kindnesses  of  great  literary  men  to  beginners  would 
be  one  of  the  most  charming  books  that  could  be  written  ;  although 
the  appendix  of  results  and  repayments  would  be  a  very  speckled 
chapter.  But  a  history  of  criticism  would  be  about  as  agreeable  as  a 
history  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

A  code  of  criticism  is  not  so  necessary  on  the  intellectual  side  as 

"  on  the  moral  side.     There  are  enough  of  writers  who  know  how  to 

expose  errors  and  make  fun  ;  and  so  there  are  who  know  how  to  do 

the  job  called  "  writing  a  puff."     But  there  are  not  many  who  will  — 

or  who  can,  indeed  —  follow  such  rules  as  these  :  — 

Suppose  that  your  author  means  well,  has  worked  in  good  faith, 
has  done  his  best. 

Put  yourself  in  sympathy  with  your  author,  take  his  point  of  view 
in  reading  his  book. 

Try  to  be  pleased,  to  begin  with ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  can- 
iiot  be  pleased,  distrust  your  fitness  for  criticism. 

Endeavor  to  praise  ;  and  try  to  avoid  finding  fault. 

As  the  philosopher  of  old  said  to  the  king,  "  When  your  Majesty 
has  cured  yourself  of  this  fault,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  you  of 
another."  Meanwhile,  these  suggestions  afford  one  canon  of  con- 
structive criticism,  at  any  rate,  — one  safe  rule  for  criticising  critics. 
It  is  this  :  The  critic  who  only  finds  fault  is  worthless  and  harm- 
ful. And  if  this  fault-finding  is  contemptuous,  reject  it  still  more 
promptly.  Nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  contempt. 

If  only  one  brief  rule,  however,  could  be  given  for  all  those  col- 
lectively who  in  American  periodicals  do  the  work  called  "  criticism," 
it  should  be  this  :  — 

Tell  what  the  author  says  he  has  tried  to  do,  in  such  a  manner 
that  your  opinion  of  his  success  cannot  be  discovered 
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LE    DRAME   DU  VESUVE.i 

THE  Drama  of  Vesuvius  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  book,  by  M.  Beule, 
just  published  in  Paris.  It  gives  a 
careful  account  of  all  the  discoveries 
made  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
with  descriptions  of  late  excavations, 
and  preceded  by  a  geographical  and 
historical  account  of  these  places, 
making  thus  a  valuable  summary  of 
all  that  is  known  of  them. 

M.  Beule  presents  his  own  ideas 
of  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  life 
at  Pompeii.  We  have  already  had 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  discoveries 
made  by  M.  Fiorelli  from  plaster- 
casts  made  in  the  moulds  left  in  the 
melting  lava.  M.  Beule  describes 
these  proceedings  carefully,  and  gives 
interesting  details  of  these  later  labors 
upon  Pompeii. 

"  The  excavations  of  Pompeii,  under 
the  charge  of  M.  Fiorelli,  have  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  Before  his  day,  the 
ashes  were  flung  on  one  side,  and  ac- 
cumulated about  Pompeii,  in  heaps  which 
will  be  one  day  a  serious  obstacle  when- 
ever an  effort  shall  be  made  to  define  the 
enclosure,  the  approach,  and  surroundings, 
of  the  city.  M.  Fiorelli,  by  the  aid  of  a 
railroad  on  an  inclined  plane,  where  the 
wagons  move  with  their  own  weight, 
carries  away  the  rubbish  beyond  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  far  from  the  city.  Before 
his  day,  little  attention  was  paid  to  consoli- 
dating the  ruins,  or  to  the  method  of  at- 
tacking them.  M.  Fiorelli  acts  with 
more  prudence.  He  comes  at  the  ruins 
from  the  top  with  ease,  and  causes  the  up- 
per layers  of  ashes,  the  result  of  modern 
eruptions,  to  be  carried  away ;  and,  where- 
ever  walls  appear,  he  ascertains  whether 
they  are  solid.  If  the  beams  that  sup- 
ported the  walls,  or  formed  the  lintels  of 
the  doors  and  windows,  are  consumed  by 
the  action  of  time,  he  begins  by  sliding 
in  their  places  timbers  of  the  same 
dimension,  thus  preventing  any  falling  of 
the  wall.  Wherever  there  is*  any  destruc- 
1  Le  Drame  du  Vesuve.  Par E.  Beule.  Paris: 
1872.  Boston:  Schoenhof  &  Moeller. 


tion,  he  attempts  a  restoration.  A  panel 
of  stucco  is  rendered  firm  by  leaden 
clamps,  a  crumbling  border  of  painted 
work  is  fortified  by  an  edge  of  mortar,  of 
a  color  similar  to  the  ancient  cement.  If 
a  staircase  is  ready  to  fall,  he  strengthens 
it  step  by  step.  If  a  balcony  is  seen  with 
its  balustrade  blackened  and  dropping 
into  dust,  a  new  railing  is  substituted. 

"  But  the  most  wonderful  service  M. 
Fiorelli  has  rendered  is  his  suggestion  of 
making  casts  of  plaster  from  the  moulds 
left  in  the  soft  mass  of  liquid  mud  with 
which  the  place  was  deluged." 

The  substance  in  which  these 
places  are  embedded,  which  receives 
indiscriminately  the  name  of  lava,  or 
ashes  (cenere),  is  well  described  by  the 
term  "  liquid  mud."  Towards  the  end 
of  an  eruption,  fine  ashes  are  ejected. 

"  The  destructive  effects  of  these  show- 
ers of  ashes,"  says  Prof.  Whitney  in  an 
article  on  volcanoes,  the  last  year,  in 
"The  North  American,"  "are  fearfully 
increased  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
frequently  fall  in  connection  with  great 
eruptions  :  these  carry  down  the  ejected 
materials  in  the  form  of  great  flows  of 
mud,  which  descend  the  steep  slopes 
with  such  velocity  that  they  cannot  be 
avoided,  and,  of  course,  completely  over- 
whelm every  thing  they  reach.  It  was 
by  such  a  lava  d '  acqua,  or  water-lava, 
as  the  Neapolitans  call  it,  that  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  were  submerged 
and  destroyed." 

M.  Beule  does  not  suppose  that  the 
destruction  of  life  was  caused  by  the 
streams  of  actual  lava,  the  red-hot, 
molten  lava,  such  as  travellers  cook 
eggs  in. 

"  Three  causes  were  fatal  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Pompeii, — the  earthquake, 
voluntary  or  forced  imprisonment,  and 
the  gases,  heavier  than  the  air,  the  breath- 
ing of  which  caused  almost  instant  suffo- 
cation. «  All  is  ashes,  hardened  by  water." 

This  substance  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  moulding  process  con- 

1  North  American  Review,  No.  clxxiv.  p.  249. 
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ceived  by  M.  Fiorelli,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  apply  it  to  all  substances 
which  have  decomposed  slowly  enough, 
for  the  mould  forming  about  them  to 
become  consistent  and  durable. 

"  Wood,  for  example,  which  has  for  sev- 
eral centuries  resisted  the  dampness  of 
the  soil,  and  which  has  decayed  by  de- 
grees, like  the  vegetable  products  that 
compose  charcoal,  is  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  moulding.  Balconies,  stairs, 
floors,  beams,  even  those  that  have 
served  for  uses  the  least  possible  to  de- 
scribe, doors,  the  ornaments  of  win- 
dows, every  thing,  in  short,  in  woodwork, 
can  be  reproduced.  We  thus  obtain  un- 
expected information  on  this  class  of 
workmanship  among  the  ancients.  The 
shop-doors  are  especially  curious.  There 
can  be  seen,  in  some  of  the  temporary  mu- 
seums at  Pompeii,  casts  of  these  which 
show  that  they  were  opened  upon  the  side, 
and  that  all  the  front  of  the  shop  was 
closed  by  slats  of  wood.  These  were  con- 
fined above  and  below  in  a  deep  groove, 
and  covered  each  other  like  .the  sticks  of 
an  open  fan  ;  for  the  plaster,  in  drying  in 
the  cavities  from  which  the  wood  has  dis- 
appeared, takes  up,  too,  the  lock,  the  nails, 
the  hinges  themselves,  which  had  re- 
mained fixed  in  the  ashes,  and  presents 
them  in  the  exa'ct  place  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied. 

"Furniture  of  wood,  chairs,  beds, 
presses,  coffers,  chests,  &c.,  have  prepared 
the  same  surprise." 

A  most  interesting  discovery  was 
made  from  the  cast  of  a  coffer  of 
some  size. 

"  Its  hinges  have  given  us  a  remarkable 
revelation.  Everybody  knows  that  there 
have  been  picked  up  at  Pompeii  thou- 
sands of  cylinders  of  bone,  pierced  with 
one  or  two  holes:  the  inventories  have 
designated  them  as  '  bits  of  flute,'  and  one 
'might  have  supposed  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants must  have  had  an  excessive  passion 
for  music  ;  for  these  supposed  fragments 
of  flute  were  foun^  in  every  house*  In 
the  tombs  of  Greece  and  Italy,  too,  similar 
cylinders  of  ivory  or  bone  have  been 


often  picked  up  by  explorers,  who  have 
contented  themselves  with  saying  '  bits  of 
a  flute.'  What,  then,  was  the  satisfaction 
of  M.  Fiorelli,  when,  in  breaking  the  cara- 
pace of  ashes  which  covered  the  plaster 
poured  into  one  of  these  cavities,  he  saw 
appear  the  cast  of  a  large  coffer,  and,  at- 
tached and  adjusted  to  the  plaster,  as  ex- 
actly as  they  were  placed  on  the  original, 
the  iron  lock  and  the  bone  hinges,  which 
had  lasted  longer  than  the  wood  of  the 
coffer.  Yes :  the  *  bits  of  flute '  were 
hinges  fixed  in  their  place  by  these  holes  ; 
and,  if  the  ancient  tombs  contain  them 
frequently,  it  is  because  precious  objects 
buried  with  the  dead  were  enclosed  in 
coffers,  which  were  reduced  by  age  to 
powder ;  while  the  cylindrical  hinges  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  remained  unaccounted 
for." 

Ornaments  of  bronze  ;  incrustations 
the  color  of  which,  even,  adhered  to 
the  ashes,  while  the  wood  passe^  into 
dust,  have  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  most  charming  restoration  ;  the 
angles  of  the  woodwork,  often  colored 
with  red,  contrasted  with  stripes  of  sil- 
ver, now  plain,  now  ornamented,  —  all 
display  a  novel  character  that  make 
us  long  for  further  revelations. 

Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  Pom- 
peii are  restored  with  all  their  cos- 
tume, their  attitude  and  expression  in 
death. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1863,  M. 
Fiorelli  was  notified  that  the  workmen 
had  met  with  a  cavity  at  the  bottom 
of  which  bones  appeared. 

"Inspired  by  a  touch  of  genius  (for, 
simple  as  was  the  idea,  no  one  had  it  be- 
fore him),  M.  Fiorelli  stayed  the  progress 
of  the  work,  caused  some  plaster  to  be 
wrought,  which  was  allowed  to  flow  into 
this  cavity,  and  into  two  others  observed 
farther  on,  when  they  were  filled,  and  the 
plaster  given  time  to  harden  :  the  crust  or 
ashes  was  carefully  lifted  away,  and  the 
casts  of  four  dead  bodies  were  seen  as  ex- 
act as  those  made  from  statues :  a  man,  a 
woman,  two  young  girls,  one  almost  a 
child." 
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These  had  been  struck  down  in  the 
public  way:  in  the  act  of  escaping, 
they  met  a  column  of  sulphurous  or 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  must  have 
suffocated  them  instantly;  and  they 
fell  in  the  bed  of  -soft  ashes,  which 
closed  around  their  bodies.  Each 
figure  formed  in  the  half-liquid  sub- 
stance a  complete  mould,  betraying 
every  line  and  contour  of  the  body. 
It  is  into  this  mould  that  the  plaster 
was  poured ;  and  the  casts  give  perfect 
images  of  these  victims  in  the  mo- 
ment of  death. 

"  The  features  of  the  woman  are  indis- 
tinct, but  show  the  distortion  of  agony.  A 
tress  of  hair  is  braided  about  her  head. 
The  seams  of  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic  are 
caught  together  by  graceful  curves;  but 
the  double  buttons  of  glass,  which  re- 
tained each  arc  of  the  circle,  have  fallen 
away,  as  the  material  was  consumed 
by  time.  Her  figure  is  large  and  elegantly 
formed.  She  had  put  on  slippers  with 
thick  soles,  on  account  of  the  stones  and 
debris  she  must  pass  over.  A  silver  ring 
is  on  her  finger.  Near  her  were  found 
earrings,  a  silver  mirror,  and  a  statuette 
of  a  single  bit  of  amber,  representing  an 
Amorina. 

"  The  three  other  bodies  fell  in  a  differ- 
ent place.  In  front  a  man  led  the  way, 
the  father,  perhaps,  of  the  young  girls  who 
followed  him,  and  who  died  together. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  earrings  of  his 
two  companions,  some  coins,  and  the 
house-key.  He  is  of  low  condition,  for  he 
wears  only  an  iron  ring  upon  his  finger : 
above  the  usual  proportion  in  height,  he 
measures  nearly  six  feet.  His  cheek- 
bones salient,  the  brow  strongly  marked ; 
his  mouth  surmounted  by  mustaches,  all 
give  him  the  air  of  an  old  soldier :  the 
lips  seem  to  be  making  an  effort  to 
breathe;  the  eyelashes  are  perfect;  the 
eyes  open,  as  though  he  were  suffering 
still.  This  giant  has  fallen  upon  his  back, 
but  has  tried  to  rise  again  by  supporting 
himself  upon  his  elbow  ;  and  he  has  drawn 
over  his  head  a  corner  of  his  mantle, 
either  to  protect  himself  from  the  liquid 


ashes,  or  the  gas  that  was  stifling  him. 
The  expression  is  that  of  being  suffocated : 
thus  Pliny  must  have  died. 

"But  the  most  touching  spectacle  is 
that  of  the  two  sisters,  who  were  running 
some  steps  behind  this  colossus,  support- 
ing each  other,  breathing  in  the  same  poi- 
son, falling  at  the  same  moment,  and  dying 
with  feet  interlaced.  The  oldest  lies  upon 
her  side,  as  though  for  sleep  :  two  iron 
rings  upon  her  fingers,  and  her  large,  flat 
ears,  attest  her  low  condition.  The  other 
young  girl  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  old. 
She  has  fallen  with  arms  extended  as  for 
protection,  or  to  serve  as  a  pillow.  One 
clenched  hand  betrays  the  agony  of  her 
suffering :  the  other  holds  close  upon  her 
face  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  or  a  handker- 
chief, as  if  she  had  hoped  to  protect  her- 
self from  the  mephitic  blast.  Her  two 
feet  strike  the  air,  caught  in  the  folds  of 
her  tunic.  There  is  a  youthful  grace  in  the 
little  body :  the  head-dress  is  that  of  the 
Italian  women  of  the  mountains  of  the 
present  day,  —  a  braid  brought  over  the 
middle  of  the  head.  This  pathetic  picture 
is  a  drama  in  itself.  These  are  no  mum- 
mies swathed  in  bandages  wet  with 
melted  bitumen,  nor  masks  of  wax  imi- 
tated with  odious  exactness.  It  is  a  real 
group,  with  an  expression  that  thrills  us 
as  we  look :  it  is  a  cast  of  nature  upon  the 
life  —  between  the  death  —  agony  and 
death.  Their  attitudes  and  unstudied 
simplicity  are  fitted  to  give  suggestions  to 
the  greatest  artists." 

In  1868  M.  Fiorelli  repeated  this 
operation  on  a  body  found  in  a  cham- 
ber of  the  house  of  Gavinius  Kufus. 
It  was  that  of  a  man,  the  expression 
that  of  terrible  agony. 

M.  Beule  regrets  that  the  prede- 
cessors of  M.  Fiorelli  could  not  have 
been  inspired  to  take  casts  in  the 
numerous  places  where  only  the  skele- 
tons of  bodies  have  been  found;  and. 
he  is  anxious  that  the  excavations 
of  Pompeii  should  now  be  left,  for 
the  sake  of  renewed  exertion  at  Her- 
culaneum. 

He   gives    good   reasons   for   this: 
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Pompeii  had  been  already  despoiled 
by  its  own  inhabitants,  who,  after 
their  escape  from  the  eruption,  re- 
turned, and  could  easily,  and  evi- 
dently did,  take  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  furniture  of  their  houses. 

Then   the   heavy   works    of    stone 
that  lie  amidst  the  debris  of  Pompeii  * 
prevent    the    taking    casts    in     the 
moulds  which  the  lava  would  form, 
according  to  M.  Fiorelli's  process. 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
city,  too,  is  now  laid  bare,  —  the 
Greek  agora,  the  forum,  theatres,  am- 
phitheatres, temples,  baths,  and  the 
richer  dwellings.  Little  that  is  new 
can  be  anticipated. 

Again,  Herculaneum  was  peopled 
by  the  Greeks,  and  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  intellect,  and  elegant  lei- 
sure ;  while  Pompeii  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  trade,  and  its  people  were  not 
as  refined  as  those  of  Herculaneum. 
The  earthquake,  too,  that  was  so  fatal 
to  Pompeii  under  Nero  but  half  af- 
fected Herculaneum ;  so  that  a  part  of 
the  buildings  must  be  anterior  to  the 
empire,  and  its  houses,  of  a  more  an- 
cient style,  therefore  a  purer  taste, 
must  have  been  preserved  here. 

"  It  is,  then,  at  Herculaneum  that  the 
method  of  M.  Fiorelli,  so  simple,  yet  so 
fruitful  in  results,  should  be  applied.  It 
is  there  that  this  skilful  explorer  will 
meet  with  dead  bodies,  finely  moulded, 
with  their  features,  their  beauty,  and  all 
the  detail  of  their  adjustments  :  it  is  there 
that  lie  may  discover  floors,  ceilings, 
doors,  windows,  presses, seats,  beds,  coffers, 
—  all  the  woodwork  consumed  by  time, 
of  winch  the  cast  of  plaster  will  immedi- 
ately take  the  place,  and  renew  their 
forms.  Mouldings,  however  delicate  they 
may  b£,  will  have  left  their  mark  :  every 
time  that  the  pickaxe  of  the  workman  shall 
be  arrested  in  the  right  place,  a  liquid 
mixture  can  be  poured  into  the  orifices  that 
will  present  themselves ;  and,  hardening, 
it  will  reproduce  the  perfume-box,  the 


sculpture  of  a  toilette-casket,  the  reed  of 
the  scribe,  the  tablets  of  the  poet,  the 
board  on  which  the  painter  had  sketched 
out  his  picture,  —  in  a  word,  the  most  re- 
fined productions  of  industry,  even  when 
they  were  formed  of  materials  that  must 
needs  be  decomposed.  New  paintings,  or 
even  bronzes  like  those  we  have  found  al- 
ready, excite  our  envy  less  than  all  these 
revelations,  which  will  throw  upon  the 
life  of  the  ancients  a  light  absolutely 
new. 

"  Ah !  if  for  the  last  century  the  pre- 
decessors of  M.  Fiorelli  had  thus  taken 
casts  of  all  the  bodies  found  under  favor- 
able conditions ;  if  they  had  sounded  their 
cavities,  and  had  filled  them  with  plaster 
before  destroying  them,  we  should  have 
an  anthropological  museum,  which  would 
reveal  all  one  would  like  to  know  of  the 
race,  the  beauty,  the  costume,  the  fate,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  The  circum- 
stances which  caused  or  accompanied 
their  death  being  thus  approached,  the 
history  of  this  disaster,  which  had  filled 
the  world  with  interest,  might  have  been 
reconstituted.  All  this  need  'not  yet  be 
despaired  of:  it  is  not  too  late  for  such 
methodic  studies  in  a  soil  which  will  af- 
ford better  advantages  for  success  than 
Pompeii,  —  in  that  of  Herculaneum." 

M.  Beule's  account  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is 
as  interesting  as  his  anticipations  for 
their  future  ;  and  his  volume  is  a  val- 
uable collection  of  all  that  is  known 
of  these  cities. 


THE  CATHOLICS  UNDER  JAMES  1.1 
AT  the  time  covered  by  Father 
Gerard's  narrative,  Europe  was  the 
only  safe  field  of  action  for  the 
Jesuits ;  and  there  were  portions  even 
of  that  continent  where  a  priest 
could  not  live  in  safety.  In  England, 
torture  and  death  were  the  penalties 
which  awaited  them  ;  and  few  escaped 

1  The  Condition  of  Catholics  under  James  I. 
Father  Gerard's  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Edited,  with  his  Life,  by  John  Morris,  8.  J.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1871. 
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alive  from  their  labors  in  that  king- 
dom. 

The  Narrative  of  Father  Gerard 
and  his  Autobiography  are  now  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  MS.,  which  he 
prepared  by  the  orders  of  his  superi- 
ors at  Rome  when  he  escaped  from 
England  in  the  suite  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  meetings 
of  the  conspirators  having  occurred 
at  the  house  hired  by  Gerard,  and  the 
fact  that  part  of  them  were  friends 
of  his,  naturally  brought  suspicion  on 
him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
cealed for  nine  days  in  a  secret  hiding- 
place,  where  he  could  not  stand  up- 
right, happy,  even  by  so  doing,  to 
escape  with  his  life,  although  he 
laments  his  unworthiness  to  suifer 
martyrdom  for  the  c'ause  in  which 
Fathers  Garnet  and  Oldcorne  for- 
feited their  lives. 

The  autobiography  of  Gerard 
deals  mostly  with  his  life  in  England  ; 
and,  though  he  lived  more  than  thirty 
years  after  his  escape  thence,  his 
career  was  a  quiet  one,  spent  in  the 
performance  of  his  religious  duties,  and 
as  a  teacher  of  young  converts.  It 
is  the  portion  of  his  life  spent  in 
England  that  interests  the  reader, 
and  explains  to  us  something  of  the 
strong  secret  influence  always  exer- 
cised by  a  church  which  has  spared 
neither  money  nor  life  in  the  attempt 
to  spread  its  belief.  John  Gerard 
was  born  in  England  in  1564,  "  of 
Catholic  parents,  who  suffered  much 
from  our  heretic  rulers,"  he  writes  in 
the  beginning  of  his  sketch.  He 
went  to  the  Continent  for  his  studies ; 
and,  after  completing  them  at  Koine, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1588,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
entrusted  with  a  position  in  the  Eng- 
lish mission.  He  was  fully  aware  of, 
and  prepared  for,  the  trials  and  diffi- 


culties of  his  trust,  but  made  it  no 
easier  for  himself,  never  relaxing  his 
efforts  in  his  work.  We  read  of  his 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  desperate 
efforts  in  proselyting  among  the 
various  families  he  entered,  and  gain 
a  very  clear  idea  of  what  Milton  felt 
and  expressed  when  he  especially 
exempted  the  E-oman  Catholic  belief 
from  toleration  in  his  great  work  on 
that  subject,  saying  that  it  was  not 
simply  a  religion,  but  a  policy.  Gerard 
tells  us  how  carefully  he  assumed 
the  part  of  a  mere  lay  gentleman 
where  he  visited,  and  tl  spoke  of 
hunting  and  falconry  with  all  the 
details  that  none  but  a  practised  per- 
son could  command.7'  He  found 
that  these  were  the  sole  topics  of 
the  Protestant  gentlemen's  conver- 
sation, "  save  when  they  talk  ob- 
scenity, or  break  into  blasphemy  and 
abuse  of  the  saints  or  the  Catholic 
faith."  Thus  he  made  "  trifles  cover 
the  truth."  Where  he  could  with 
safety,  and  found  there  was  any  lean- 
ing towards  his  belief,  the  hunter  of 
souls  inserted  a  wedge  in  the  conver- 
sation, thus,  step  by  step,  feeling  his 
way,  and  gaining  many  heads  of 
families,  and  numbers  of  poor  people, 
to  the  ancient  faith.  In  hunt- 
ting  with  one  Protestant  gentle- 
man, he  'led  the  talk  to  his  subject : 
"  The  hounds  being  at  fault  from  time 
to  time,  and  ceasing  to  give  tongue,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  following  my 
own  chase,  and  gave  tongue  myself  in 
good  earnest.  Thus,  beginning  to 
speak  of  the  great  pains  we  took 
over  chasing  a  poor  animal,  I  brought 
the  conversation  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
the  proper  method  of  gaining  it  j  to 
wit,  by  employing  all  manner  of  care 
and  industry,  as  the  Devil,  on  his 
part,  never  sleeps,  but  hunts  after 
our  souls  as  hounds  after  their  prey." 
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So  he  began  this  conversion   in  the 
hunting-field,  in  a  fashion  very  much 
like  what  John  Wesley's  would  have 
been,  and  completed  it  in  four  days, 
when  the  gentleman  became  a  firm 
Catholic.     Lady   Digby,  wife  of  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  after  knowing  Gerard 
for  some  time,  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded that  he  was  a  priest,  so  wily 
was  he  in  his  disguise.     She  wished 
to  become  a  Catholic,  and  see  a  priest, 
being  brought  to  that  feeling  by  his 
conversations  with  her.     Being  told 
that   he  was  a  priest,  she  for   some 
time  refused  to  believe  it,  saying,  "How 
is   it   possible    he  can   be    a  priest  ? 
Has  he  not  lived   among  us  rather  as 
a  courtier  ?     Has  he   not  played  at 
cards  with  my  husband,  and  played 
well,  too,  which  is  impossible  for  those 
not  accustomed  to  the  game  ?     Has 
he  not  gone    out   hunting  with    my 
husband,  and  frequently,  in  my  hear- 
ing, spoken  of  the  hunt  and  of  the 
hawkers    in     proper    terms,   without 
tripping,  which  no  one  could  do  but 
one  who   has  been  trained    to  it?" 
He  made  converts  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  and  writes,  of  them,  "  Cer- 
tainly they  were  a  favored  pair.  Both 
gave  themselves  wholly  to  God's  ser- 
vice;   and    the   husband    afterwards 
sacrificed  all  his  property,  his  liberty, 
nay,  even  his   life,  for  God's  church, 
as    I  shall   relate  hereafter,"  which, 
taken   in   a   worldly  and  Protestant 
sense,  signifies  that  he  was  one  of  the 
band  of  fanatical  and  misguided  men 
whose  Gunpowder  Plot  would,  at  one 
blow,  have  involved   many  innocent 
victims  in  a  common  fate. 

He  journeyed  thus  from  house  to 
house,  making  many  converts,  but 
always  in  great  danger.  Once  he 
was  hidden  for  many  hours  in  an  un- 
derground apartment,  where  he,  with 
his  fellow-priests,  stood  with  their  feet 
in  the  water ;  but  at  last  he  escaped. 


He  was  betrayed  by  a  servant,  and 
again  forced  to  hide,  his  host,  Wise- 
man, being  taken  and  imprisoned  for 
harboring  a  priest.      The  traitorous 
servant  again  informed  the  searchers 
of  his  whereabouts ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised and  very  nearly  taken  on  East- 
er Sunday  while   celebrating  mass  at 
Broadoaks,  but  managed  to  conceal 
himself  in  one  of  the  places  contrived 
for  that  purpose  in  most  of  the  old 
English    houses.      The    pursuivants 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
house,  measuring  the  walls,  and  even 
probing   the    roof,  for   secret   rooms. 
He   hid  himself  under  the   floor,  in 
"the  thick  wall  of  the  chimney,  be- 
hind a  finely  laid  and  carved  mantle- 
piece  ; "  and  there   he  remained   for 
four  days,  with  nothing  but  "  a  bis- 
cuit  or  two,  and  a  little  quince  jelly 
which  my  hostess  had  at  hand,  and 
gave  me  as  I  was  going  in."     The 
usual  retreat  in  such  cases  was  well 
supplied  with  provisions  ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  reach  it  before  the  search- 
ers entered.     For  that  time    he   es- 
caped, as,  after  four  days  of  close  pur- 
suit, they  concluded  he  had  left  the 
house,  and,  finding  nothing,  departed. 
They  had  ripped  the  wainscoting  off 
whole  rooms,  and  done  much  damage 
in  their  hunt.     He  went  up  to  Lon- 
don soon  after ;  and  there  they  used 
their  information  with  better  skill,  and 
captured  him.     He  was  dragged  be- 
fore  the   commissioners,    who    ques- 
tioned him  much  as  to  his  calling,  and 
what  brought  him  to  England.     He 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
Jesuit.     "Who    sent    you   to    Eng- 
land ?  "  they  asked.     "  The  Superiors 
of  the  Society."  —  "  To  what  end?  "  — 
"  To  bring  back  stray  souls  to  their 
Creator."  — " No,     no,"    said     they: 
"you  were  sent  for  matters  of  state, 
and  to  lure  people  from  the  obedience 
of  the   queen   to   the    obedience   of 
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the  pope."  Of  course,  he  denied 
this,  acknowledging,  however,  that 
he  had  passed  six  years  in  England 
as  a  priest.  He  was  kept  confined 
in  a  loathsome  prison,  and  examined 
again  and  again,  but  declined  to  an- 
swer any  questions  about  himself  or 
others.  For  some  months  he  remained 
in  this  place ;  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Clink,  being  obstinate 
in  refusing  to  answer  any  questions 
except  those  above  recorded,  alleging 
that  his  conscience  prevented  him 
from  doing  so.  He  very  adroitly 
parried  the  cunning  and  chicanery, 
cross-questioning  and  abuse,  of  the 
notorious  Wade  and  Topcliffe,  "  grown 
gray  in  wickedness,"  who  used  every 
effort  to  extract  from  him  what  they 
knew  he  was  possessed  of,  —  "much 
information  about  the  Catholics." 

After  a  time,  as  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  a  correspondence  with  his 
friends,  he  was  detected  in  sending 
letters  by  some  boys  who  were  going 
to  St.  Omers.  This  evidence  was 
just  what  the  examiners  needed  in 
their  man-hunt ;  and  they  sent  him  to 
the  Tower,  and  again  examined  him 
more  rigidly.  In  the  answers  re- 
corded as  given  by  him  to  his  accu- 
sers and  torturers,  we  learn  the  cas- 
uistry and  equivocation  allowed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  church.  His  editor 
apologizes  for  his  evasive  answer  by 
telling  us  that  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  Mil- 
ton, Paley,  Johnson,  and  others,"  wise 
men  of  very  various  schools  of  thought, 
distinctly  say,  that,  under  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  allowable  to  tell  a  lie. 
Taylor  says,  «  To  tell  a  lie  for  charity, 
to  save  a  man's  life,  —  the  life  of  a 
friend,  of  a  husband,  of  a  prince,  of  a 
useful  and  public  person,  —  hath  not 
only  been  done  at  all  times,  but  com- 
mended by  great  and  wise  and  good 
men.  Who  would  not  save  his  father's 
life,  at  the  charge  of  a  harmless  lie, 


from  persecutors  or  tyrants  ?  "  Again, 
Milton  says,  "  What  man  in  his  senses 
would  deny  that  there  are  those  whom 
we  have  the  best  ground  for  consider- 
ing that  we  ought  to  deceive,  as  boys, 
madmen,  the  sick,  the  intoxicated, 
enemies,  men  in  error,  thieves  ?  I 
would  ask,  by  which  of  the  com- 
mandments is  lying  forbidden  ?  You 
will  say,  By  the  ninth.  If,  then, 
my  lie  does  not  injure  my  neighbor, 
certainly  it  is  not  forbidden  by  this 
commandment."  Paley  says,  "  There 
are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  that 
is,  which,  are  not  criminal."  Johnson 
says,  "  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth 
should  never  be  violated  :  there  must, 
however,  be  some  exceptions.  If,  for 
instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you 
which  way  a  man  is  gone." 

The  Jesuitical  practice  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it  was 
followed  by  Gerard  in  all  his  answers. 
On  one  occasion,  being  asked  if  he 
recognized  a  lady  with  whom  he  was 
confronted,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  re- 
cognize her.  At  the  same  time,  you 
knoiu  this  is  my  usual  way  of  an- 
swering ;  and  I  will  never  mention 
any  places,  or  give  the  names  of  any 
persons  that  are  known  to  me  (which 
this  ladjr,  however,  is  not),  because  to 
do  so,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  would 
be  contrary  both  to  justice  and  char- 
ity"  She  was  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  fellow-laborers  in 
the  faith.  Having  answered  one  of 
the  examiners,  who  taxed  him  se- 
verely with  his  deception,  that  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  even  made  use  of 
equivocation,  he  was  asked  how  he 
could  prove  "  when  our  Lord  ever 
made  use  of  equivocations  ; "  to  which 
he  replied,  When  he  told  his  disciples 
that  no  one  knew  the  day  of  judgment, 
not  even  the  Son  of  man ;  and,  again, 
when  he  said  that  he  was  not  going 
up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  yet  he  went : 
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yea,  and  he  knew  that  he  should  go 
when  he  said  he  would  not."  He  ex- 
plained himself  in  this  way  :  that  the 
Saviour  knew,  but  did  not  wish 
to  communicate  his  knowledge  at 
that  time  to  others ;  and,  upon  this 
singular  theory  of  denial  in  the  Sa- 
viour of  what  he  knew,  he  bases  his 
right  of  denying  the  truth.  And  we 
have  a  long  chapter  devoted  to  his 
denials,  and  the  arguments  used  by 
Coke  to  prove  to  him  that  it  was 
gross  deception,  all  of  which  pro- 
duced not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him. 

To  all  their  questions  implicating 
others,  or  concerning  matters  of  state, 
he  made  evasive  answers ;  and,  getting 
nothing  of  value,  they  proceeded  to 
torture  him  in  one  of  the  gloomy  cellars 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  is  still 
shown  to  crowds  of  curious,  wondering 
sight-seers,  who  little  dream  of  the 
past  horrors  of  a  torture-room  in  the 
present  peaceful  appearance  it  pre- 
sents. They  hung  him  by  the  wrists 
"  to  a  great  upright  beam,  or  pillar,  of 
wood,  which  was  one  of  the  supports 
of  this  vast  crypt:"  finding  that  his 
feet  touched  the  ground  when  his 
hands  were  drawn  to  the  utmost 
height,  the  ground  was  dug  away  be- 
neath, leaving  him  unsupported,  save 
by  his  wrists.  He  endured  this 
terrible  torture  several  times,  fainting 
from  bodily  pain,  but  all  the  while  firm 
in  his  determination  to  resist  the 
questioners.  This  was  continued  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  twice  a  day  for 
many  days,  and  left  him  powerless  to 
use  his  hands  and  arms.  "  The  sense 
of  touch  was  not  recovered  for  five 
months,  and  even  then  not  fully." 
At  last,  after  trying  it  many  times, 
they  found  it  useless,  and  remanded 
him  into  close  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  many  praising  him  for  his 
constancy  who  believed  not  in  his 


doctrines.  Six  months  spent  in  the 
Tower  after  this,  made  him  impatient 
of  restraint ;  and  at  last,  as  he  could 
communicate  with  his  friends  with  the 
help  of  his  jailer,  he  planned  an  escape 
by  boat,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
Again  he  started  on  his  itinerant  life 
preaching,  performing  mass,  convert- 
ing all  whom  he  could  influence :  he 
was  stopped  in  his  active  career  by  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  which  placed  him 
in  so  dangerous  a  position  that  it  was 
thought  best  for  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, as  he  could  no  longer  freely  travel 
about,  being  well  known  as  a  priest. 
Once  in  his  journeying  he  met  the 
Dean  of  Winchester  in  company,  and 
notes  the  argument  the  unsuspecting 
prelate  was  led  into  by  him,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  a  certain  Puritan's 
soul.  He  described  to  the  company 
how  this  man  had  thrown  himself  down 
from  the  steeple  of  a  church,  having 
left  it  in  writing  that  he  knew  himself 
to  be  secure  of  his  eternal  salvation. 
After  quite  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
dean  was  tripped  up  by  Gerard's  argu- 
ments, he  turned  to  him,  and  said, 
smiling,  "  Gentlemen  must  not  dis- 
pute in  theological  matters,"  —  which 
naturally  amused  and  annoyed  the 
astute  priest,  who  adds  that  the  doc- 
tor took  his  departure,  and  "  we  much 
preferred  his  room  to  his  company." 

He  tells  us  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  plot,  but  suffered  much  from  sus- 
picion of  being  an  adviser  or  ac- 
cessory in  it:  "For  since  it  was  my 
chief  friends  who  were  involved  in 
that  disaster  of  the  Powder  Plot,  the 
council  on  this  account  believed  me 
to  be  privy  to  it,  and,  from  the  first, 
sought  for  me  with  great  persistence 
and  severity."  He  spent  nine  days  in 
close  concealment,  suffering  much  from 
want  of  food,  and  the  cramped  position 
he  was  forced  to  keep,  and  then  man- 
aged to  escape  from  England  in  the 
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Spanish  embassy.  There  was  no  mo- 
tive to  induce  him  to  deny  the  truth 
in  his  narrative  of  the  plot  and  his 
memoir  of  his  life,  for  it  was  intended 
for  the  eyes  of  his  superiors  at  Eome ; 
and  the  natural  presumption  is,  that 
connection  with  the  plot  would  have 
given  him  greater  prestige  there. 

After  a  number  of  years  spent  in  re- 
ligious duties,  and  as  a  teacher  of  youth 
in  religious  institutions  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  —  France,  Spain,  and  Italy 
being  his  field  of  action,  —  he  died  at 
Eome  in  1627,  confessor  of  the  English 
College  there.  More  than  half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  the 
plot,  and  a  description  of  the  men  con- 
cerned in  it,  —  their  motives,  and  the 
means  they  used  in  following  their 
purpose  of  destruction  and  vengeance. 
There  are  many  quotations  from  the 
Bible,  and  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in- 
terspersed with  denunciations  of  the 
treatment  received,  at  all  times,  from 
rulers  and  those  in  authority,  by  the 
suffering  church. 

We  need  not  "point  a  moral,  or 
adorn  a  tale,"  such  as  Gerard's,  by  any 
long  arguments  or  dissertations  on  the 
errors  of  Catholicism,  and  the  uncer- 
tain, devious  ways  by  which  that 
church  has  ever  gained  its  converts. 

The  impression  we  gain  from  the 
book  is,  that  it  has  plainly  for  its 
motive  and  end  the  intention  of  ex- 
onerating the  heads  of  the  church  and 
its  spiritual  teachers  from  an  active 
participation,  or  passive  acquiescence, 
in  the  crime  of  attempting  wholesale 
slaughter  of  innocent  persons,  but  has, 
in  fact,unfolded  more  of  the  secret  chi- 
canery, artifice,  and  deception,  which 
characterize  that  body,  than  any  thing 
else.  All  his  arguments  fail  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Jesuits.  If  the  Jesuit  Fathers  did 
not  absolutely  sanction  the  plot,  the 
men  who  planned  it  were  their  con- 


verts and  disciples,  and  bred  in  their 
school  of  thought.  As  a  special  plead- 
er, he  accomplished  nothing;  but  as 
eye-witness  of  much  that  he  relates, 
and  a  clear  though  partial  narrator, 
he  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
GRACE  A.  ELLIS. 


MAN  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
FUTURE.i 

DR.  BtJCHNER  has  had  the  luck  to 
be  selected  from  a  crowd  of  compeers 
for  a  sort  of  canonization  in  the  in- 
verse sense,  as  one  of  the  chief  expo- 
nents of  the  " dangerous'7  tendencies 
of  modern  science.  He  owes  this 
distinction,  however,  principally  to  his 
former  book,  on  "  Force  and  Matter.  " 
The  present  is  less  aggressive  in  tone, 
not,  probably,  from  any  substantial 
change  of  views  in  him,  any  soften- 
ing of  the  heart  towards  those  lag- 
gards who  still  persist  in  their  wan- 
derings over  the  deserts  of  Theology 
or  Metaphysics,  instead  of  pressing 
forward  to  the  promised  land  of  Sci- 
ence, but  simply  in  accordance  with 
that  natural  law  by  which  explosions 
of  all  kinds  become  less  violent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  explosive  material  has 
time  and  room  to  expand.  The  re- 
crudescence of  materialism,  of  which 
Dr.  Buchner  is  one  of  the  best  known 
representatives,  finding  less  resistance 
in  the  temper  of  the  times,  is  already 
getting  through .  the  first  negative, 
questioning  stage,  and  entering  upon 
the  second,  the  constructive  or  dog- 
matic stage,  in  which  it  feels  itself 
called  upon  to  answer  its  questions, 
and  to  set  up  a  doctrine  of  its  own. 

!Man  in  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  A  Pop- 
ular account  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  re- 
search as  regards  the  origin,  position,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  human  race,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
D.  Buchner,  author  of  "  Force  and  Matter,  "  &c. 
By  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  London:  Asher  & 
Co.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1872, 
8vo.  pp.  xy.  and  303. 
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Victorious  Analysis  having  dissipated 
the  idealistic  phantasms  which  our 
subjectivity  and  self-esteem  have  ena- 
bled theologians  and  speculative  phi- 
losophers to  impose  upon  us,  in  place 
of  the  actual  facts  of  our  nature,  and 
having  solved  the  mystery  of  our  exist- 
ence and  origin  by  showing  that  we 
are  brutes,  and  differ  only  superficially 
and  accidentally  from  the  other 
mammals,  —  we  bethink  ourselves 
that  our  analysis  ought,  after  all,  to  add 
up,  and  that,  if  we  really  mean  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  animals,  we  had  better  say 
so :  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  the  dif- 
ference still  subsists  as  great  as  ever, 
there  is  no  sense  in  qualifying  it  as 
relative  and  secondary.  Neither  of 
the  alternatives  thus  suggested  is 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  scientific 
mind;  so  the  dilemma  is  escaped 
through  the  simple  magic  of  the  word 
"  development "  or  "  evolution."  This 
simple  addition  makes  all  straight. 
Man  is  monkey,  or  polyp,  or  complex 
of  molecular  forces,  plus  development : 
in  other  words,  ho  is  at  the  same  time 
something  indefinitely  different. 

The  process  is  admirably  exempli- 
fied in  Dr.  Biichner's  treatise.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  first,  our 
origin ;  second,  what  we  are.  Under 
these  heads  he  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  facts  which  go  to  show 
that  the  present  race  of  mankind  is 
derived  immediately  from  some  ape- 
like creature  or  creatures,  and  might, 
if  our  means  of  observation  were  com- 
plete, —  perhaps  still  may  be,  —  traced 
back  to  progenitors  without  social  or- 
ganization, without  the  sense  of  shame, 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  life,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  fire,  wanting  even 
articulate  speech.  These  facts,  or  their 
general  drift,  probably  few  persons 
nowadays  are  inclined  seriously  to 
dispute.  There  is  nothing  in  them, 


however,  when  fairly  considered,  to 
justify  either  the  alarm  and  resistance 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  met, 
or  the  tone  of  triumph  with  which 
they  are  often  announced,  as  if  they 
tended  to  prove,  as  our  author  thinks 
they  do,  "the  ability  of  matter  to  pro- 
duce mental  phenomena."  There 
should  be  nothing  unwelcome  surely 
in  the  thought  that  all  things  are  akin, 
and  that  infinite  possibilities  lie  hid 
in  every  grain  of  dust.  This  is  onlysa3r- 
ing  that  the  universe  is  indeed  a  ivkole, 
and  not  a  chaos.  But  it  should  not 
make  us  so  in  love  with  possibilities 
as  to  see  nothing  else,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  them,  to  leave  out  actualities  as  sec- 
ondary and  relative. ,  Man.  is  no  more 
degraded  by  his  descent  from  a  pith- 
ecoid than  he  is  by  belonging  to  the 
same  race  with  the  Bushmen,  or  by 
having  been  a  baby.  It  only  becomes 
insulting  if  we  say  he  is  nothing  but 
a  grown-up  baby,  or  that  his  civiliza- 
tion is  only  a  varnish ;  that  is,  if  we 
insist  upon  the  most  abstract  facts  of 
his  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that 
is  special  and  individual.  But  the 
"  ability  of  matter  to  produce  mental 
phenomena "  is  no  more  '  proved  by 
showing  that  mental  phenomena  do 
not  take  place  without  matter  than 
the  ability  of  an  infant,  or  an  Anda- 
man Islander,  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  proved  by  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  human 
being,  and  that  he  is  still  the  same 
person  that  once  lay  passive  and, 
speechless  in  his  nurse's  arms.  Yvrhat 
is  important  is,  not  the  general  possi- 
bility, the  material,  but  the  special 
determination,  the  use  that  is  made  of 
it.  Both  parties  to  the  controversy 
seem  to  overlook  this,  and  to  imply 
that  our  real  nature,  or  that  which 
makes  us  men,  is  what  we  get,  as 
kings  get  royalty,  by  merely  taking 
the  trouble  to  be  born.  On  this  ground 
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the  Materialists  will  easily  enough 
triumph  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  we,  like 
all  earthly  things,  are  born  of  the  dust, 
and  return  to  it. 

Our  natural  endowments  are  vague 
may-bes,  which  may  just  as  easily  not 
be :  faculties,  capacities,  mostly  need- 
ing a  cultivation,  which,  as  far  as  na- 
ture is  concerned,  is  quite  accidental. 
Manhood  is  an  altogether  supernat- 
ural achievement,  to  be  reached  first 
of  all  by  resisting  Nature  (in  that 
sense  of  the  word),  by  setting  aside 
the  may  be  in  favor  of  the  must  be, 
of  which  Nature  knows  nothing. 

And  this  is  just  what  comes  out  in 
our  author's  discussion,  though,  as 
it  were,  against  his  intention,  and  so 
in  a  rather  abrupt  and  accidental  way. 
It  being  agreed  that  actual  experience, 
and  not  faith,  nor  a  priori  speculation, 
is  the  proper  basis  of  our  reasoning, 
and  that  we  ought  to  "free  ourselves 
from  all  delusive  imaginations  of  a 
world  above  us  and  outside  of  us,  or 
of  a  so-called  Future,"  and  to  accept 
the  statements  given  in  the  first  two 
sections  as  the  solution  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  existence  and  origin 
of  man,  the  business  of  science  would 
seem  to  be  at  an  end.  What  has 
been,  and  what  is,  must  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  an- 
other chapter,  longer  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  in  whicli  all  the  maxims  in- 
sisted upon  in  them  seem  to  be  re- 
versed. "  The  true  task  of  humanity," 
it  now  appears,  "  consists  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or  in  replacement  of  the  power  of  na- 
ture by  the  power  of  reason"  Ma- 
terialists have  a  faith  ;  and  it  is  this  : 
that  man's  fate  is  in  his  own  hands, 
and  that  "  the  farther  he  departs  from 
the  point  of  his  animal  origin  and 
relationship,  and  replaces  the  force  of 
nature  ...  by  his  own  free  and  ra- 
tional spontaneity,  the  more  does  he 


become  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word Men  without  state  are  in- 
conceivable. .  .  They  are  men,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  only  by  their  living 
together  with  others  in  a  political 
union."  The  foundations  of  this  union 
are  justice  and  fraternity,  —  the  regard 
of  the  individual  for  the  whole. 

These  are  admirable  sentiments; 
and  it  is  no  objection  to  them  that  they 
form  a  complete  answer  to  the  impli- 
cations of  the  first  two  chapters. 
"  Man  "  and  "  The  State"  are  ideals  : 
neither  has  ever  existed,  or,  probably, 
ever  will  exist,  on  earth.  "  As  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  primitive  man,"  in  other 
words,  as  known  to  positive  science, 
"man  is  entirely  unacquainted  with 
morals,  and  blindly  follows  the  impulses 
of  the  passions ; "  and,  as  for  human 
society,  (( is  it  not  in  fact  a  bellum 
omnium  contra  omnes  ?  a  universal 
race,  in  which  every  one  strives  to 
outrun,  or  even  to  destroy,  everybody 
else?.  .  .  Every  one  does  what  agrees 
with  his  nature,  .  .  .  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  advantageous  and  suitable 
for  himself  and  for  the  attainment  of 
his  objects,  without  troubling  himself 
about  moral  principles  which  have  not 
become  positive."  In  spite  of  all 
which,  it  seems  these  ideals  are  alone 
worthy  to  be  regarded ;  and  the  posi- 
tive facts  opposed  to  them  are  to  be 
treated  merely  as  obstacles  to  a  right 
apprehension,  and  a  due  fulfilment,  of 
the  truth.  And  this  is,  indeed,  the 
true  interest  of  these  studies ;  viz., 
the  palpable  demonstration  they  afford 
that  Nature  is  no  Positivist ;  has  no- 
where said  her  last  word  ;  known  no 
fixities,  or  "  things  which  are  by  them- 
selves all  they  can  be ; "  and  that  her 
Present  and  Actual  do  not  mean  the 
independent  existence  of  a  detachable 
moment  or  thing,  but  the  passage  from 
what  has  been  to  what  shall  be. 

V.  E.  C. 
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JOHNSON'S  ORIENTAL  RELIGIONS. 

IN  this  large  8vo,  of  eight  hundred 
pages,1  Mr.  Johnson  has  given  us  the 
results  of  his  studies  on  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism.  The  book  is  an  excel- 
lent one  in  its  thoroughness  of  research, 
in  its  accuracy  of  statement,  and  phil- 
osophic insight.  It  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  library  of  comparative 
theology. 

But  comparative  theology,  as  a 
study,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
come  up,  an  incipient  science,  as  the 
result  of  the  same  tendency  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  has  given 
us,  instead  of  special  philologies, 
geographies,  anatomies,  the  sciences 
of  comparative  anatomy,  comparative 
geography,  and  comparative  philol- 
ogy. It  is  the  tendency  to  synthesis 
which  now  replaces  that  tendency 
to  analysis  which  distinguished  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  work  of 
the  last  age  was  to  take  apart,  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  find  contradictions,  differ- 
ences,  and  errors.  That  of  the  present 
is  to  put  together,  to  unite,  to  find 
harmony,  resemblances,  and  concords. 

The  book  before  us  shows  amply 
this  tendency  of  our  time.  It  seeks 
agreements  and  unities  rather  than 
differences :  it  seeks  the  harmoniz- 
ing law  under  the  divergent  phenom- 
ena. Mr.  Johnson  is  u  man  of  his 
age  in  this  respect.  As  Darwin  looks 
for  a  common  law  of  evolution  for  all 
biological  phenomena,  so  does  our  au- 
thor seek  for  a  common  law  of  devel- 
opment for  all  religious  phenomena. 
His  purpose,  as  announced  by  him- 
self early  in  the  volume,  is  to  show 
the  universality  of  religious  ideas, 
by  discovering  the  identity  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  under  all  its  great 
historic  forms. 

1  Oriental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to  Uni- 
versal Religion.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  India. 
Bostun :  Jaine*  R.  O.^good  &  Co.  1872. 


That  this  is  a  good  work  to  under- 
take, who  can  deny  ?  If  religion  is  an 
instinct  of  the  human  soul,  and  if  the 
soul  of  man  be  one,  then  all  religions 
must  tend  toward  unity  in  one  sole 
religion.  So  far,  all  students  of  this 
subject  must  be  agreed. 

The  question,  however,  which  will 
arise,  and  must  be  determined  by  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  facts,  is  this : 
Will  the  universal  religion  of  the 
human  race  be  found  in  any  existing 
religion,  or  in  some  religion  not  yet 
arrived  ? 

The  work  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  de- 
signed, in  a  large  degree,  to  sustain 
and  enforce  the  latter  proposition.  His 
thesis  is,  that  a  philosophical  religion 
is  to  take  the  place  of  all  positive  sys- 
tems. Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
Islam  and  Christianity,  are  all  to 
give  way  before  philosophical  theism, 
which  is  something  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  prevailing  creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  quotes  with  approbation 
the  prophecy  of  Chunder  Sen,  the 
apostle  of  Hindoo  theism,  that  "one 
religion  shall  be  acknowledged  by  all 
men ;  one  God  shall  be  worshipped 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world ;  the'same  spirit  of  faith  and 
love  shall  pervade  all  hearts ;  all  na- 
tions shall  dwell  together  in  the  Fa- 
ther's house,  yet  each  shall  have  its  own 
peculiar  and  free  mode  of  action.  There 
shall,  in  short,  be  unity  of  spirit,  but 
diversity  of  forms  ;  one  body,  but  dif- 
ferent limbs;  one  vast  community, 
with  members  laboring  in  diiferent 
ways,  and  according -to  their  respec- 
tive resources  and  peculiar  tastes,  to 
advance  their  common  cause,  —  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.' " 

Many  would  say  that  this  triumph 
of  truth  and  love,  which  Chunder  Sen 
anticipates,  would  be,  in  fact,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
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question,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  set- 
tled is,  "  Will  the  universal  religion 
of  the  human  race  arrive  when 
Christianity,  purified  and  reformed  of 
all  errors  and  abuses,  shall  have  become 
the  faith  of  mankind  ?  or  otherwise  ; 
will  the  universal  religion  come  when 
all  partial  religions  disappear,  includ- 
ing Christianity,  which  is  itself  par- 
tial ?» 

If  comparative  -  theology  is  to  help 
us  to  answer  this  question,  it  must  be 
by  carefully  investigating  every  exist- 
ing system  of  faith,  in  order  to  see  if 
any  one  of  them  have  or  have  not  in 
it  the  germs  of  such  an  expansion  as 
shall  embrace  all  the  religious  tenden- 
cies contained  in  the  rest.  The  prob- 
lem is  simplified  by  leaving  out  of  the 
question  all  except  Christianity.  No 
other  religion  at  the  present  day  looks 
for  such  universal  acceptance.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  seemed  possible 
that  Islam  might  become  the  religion 
of  the  world :  at  another  time  Buddh- 
ism, having  overrun  half  of  Asia,  and 
converted  nearly  every  nation  of  the 
Mongol  race  to  its  kindly  and  hu- 
mane belief,  seemed  on  the  way  to- 
ward more  extensive  conquests.  But 
both  found  their  limits/ and  were  per- 
manently arrested.  Our  author  thinks 
that  Christianity  has  also  reached  its 
limits  ;  but  this  view  will  scarcely 
bear  examination.  Some  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church,  like  the  Ar- 
menian or  the  Abyssinian,  may  show 
signs  of  decrepitude.  But  neither  the 
Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  nor  the 
Protestant  churehes  have  lost  any 
thing  of  their  proselyting  zeal  or  their 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  hour.  Even  the  estab- 
lishment of  papal  infallibility,  which, 
intellectually  considered,  is  an  absurd 
anachronism,  is  not  an  unskilful  move 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Choos- 
ing a  dictator,  and  putting  all  power 


into  his  hands,  has  sometimes  saved  a 
nation  in  its"  extremest  danger.  By 
its  decree  of  infallibility,  the  Roman 
Church  has  made  the  Pope  a  dictator 
to  the  whole  Church.  The  missionary 
activity  of  the  Protestant  churches  — 
the  birth  of  the  last  half-century  — 
has  already  reached  vast  proportions. 
No  doubt  Christianity  has  its  foes  to- 
day, as  it  always  has  had  them  ;  but, 
as  Macaulay  once  said,  "  The  victory 
which  Porphyry  and  Diocletian  failed 
to  gain  is  not,  to  all  appearance,  re- 
served for  those  who  in  this  age  direct 
their  attacks  against  the  last  re- 
straint of  the  powerful,  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  wretched.'7 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  Christianity  shall  become  the 
religion  of  the  human  race,  or 
whether  some  scientific  theism  shall 
replace  both  Christianity  and  all  other 
religions.  Mr.  Johnson  adopts  the 
latter  view,  we  the  former.  It  seems 
to  us,  on  many  accounts,  more  proba- 
ble that  the  gospel  of  Christ  will  be- 
come the  faith  of  the  world  than  that 
the  other  alternative  will  arrive. 

We  think  so  for  two  main  reasons. 
The  first  is,  that  it  is  capable,  by  its 
breadth  of  view,  of  accepting  all  the 
partial  truths  taught  by  the  other 
great  religions.  Its  peculiarity  is,  not 
that  it  possesses  any  exclusive  truths, 
but  that  it  is  inclusive  of  all.  It  has 
in  itself  an  element  which  is  adapted 
to  each  of  the  faiths  which  have  large- 
ly influenced  the  world.  We  do  not 
glorify  its  difference  from  other  sys- 
tems, or  the  novelty  of  its  teachings, 
but  rather  rejoice  in  its  resemblances. 
As  the  sea  includes  its  waves,  so  does 
Christianity  include  all  the  truths 
taught  by  other  prophets  and  other 
sages.  It  offers  a  sympathetic  side  to 
each  of  these  ancient  and  venerable 
forms  of  piety.  It  accepts  from  Con- 
fucius his  reverence  for  the  past; 
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from  Judaism,  its  prophetic  visions 
of  the  future ;  from  Brahmanism,  its 
faith  iu  spirit,  as  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  all;  from  Buddhism,  its 
tender  humanities  and  charities ;  from 
Zoroaster,  the  necessity  of  moral 
warfare  against  evil ;  from  Greece, 
the  love  of  beauty ;  from  Borne,  the 
love  of  law ;  from  Scandinavia,  the 
love  of  freedom.  There  is  a  breadth 
in  Christianity,  which  belongs  to  its 
spirit  rather  than  to  any  intellectual 
formula,  which  makes  it  thus  largely 
hospitable  to  the  best  which  there  is 
in  all. 

No  doubt  Christianity,  originally 
broad,  has  been  narrowed,  —  first  by 
the  Papal  Church  which  put  an  end  to 
all  free  movement  of  thought  in  the 
interest  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  and 
then  by  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
sacrificed  union  while  demanding  free- 
dom. Intellectual  repression  in  the 
Papal  Church,  and  theological  contro- 
versy among  Protestants,  have  checked 
for  a  time  the  expansive  power  Of  the 
gospel.  After  converting  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  spreading  itself  over 
Northern  Africa ;  after  converting  the 
tribes  of  German  origin,  and  assimi- 
lating all  these  diverge  races  in  a  new 
civilization,  —  it  suddenly  lost  its  ener- 
gy of  growth.  This  was  when,  under 
mediaeval  popes,  the  intellect  was  re- 
pressed, the  conscience  silenced,  and 
force  took  the  place  of  conviction.  But 
the  breadth  of  the  gospel  sympathies 
could  only  be  temporarily  checked; 
and  at  the  Reformation  they  became 
once  more  free.  Since  then,  notwith- 
standing all  our  theological  narrow- 
ness and  bitterness,  the  life  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  growing  fuller,  deeper, 
and  larger ;  and  the  day  of  a  Broad 
Church  seems  near  at  hand.  When 
that  comes,  the  conquests  and  con- 
versions of  Christianity  may  be  ex- 
pected to  return. 


The  other  reason  for  believing  that 
Christianity  is  capable  of  becoming  the 
religion  of  the  world  is,  that  it  has  in 
itself  an  element  of  constant  growth. 
It  outgrows  its  former  theological 
opinions,  it  unfolds  into  new  forms  of 
faith  and  of  worship,  it  continually 
develops  novel  phases  of  thought 
and  action.  Such  comparatively  recent 
phenomena  as  Methodism,  Quaker- 
ism, Swedenborgianism,  rationalistic 
criticism,  show  that  its  productive 
power  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
These,  and  other  more  practical  and 
philanthropic  movements,  have  the-ir 
roots  in  Christianity ;  and  the  lead- 
ers of  these  developments  still  find 
their  best  impulse  and  inspiration  in 
the  words  and  life  of  Jesus. 

What  this  religion  has  done,  it  may 
do  again.  Having  converted  great 
races  and  nations  in  former  times,  it 
may  again  proceed  to  similar  successes. 
Escaping  from  the  trammels  of  a  nar- 
row theology  and  a  rigid  ecc'lesiasti- 
cism,  and  renewing  its  youth  by  fresh 
inspiration,  it  is  quite  capable  of  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  guide  and 
teacher  of  the  race. 

The  work  of  comparative  theology 
is  to  examine  all  religions,  in  order  to 
discover,  — 

1.  Wherein  they  agree,  and  where- 
in they  differ. 

2.  How  far  one  is  logically  depend- 
ent on  another,  either  by  derivation 
or  by  re-action. 

3.  How    far    they    are    mutually 
adapted  to  supply  each  other's  defi- 
ciencies, and   to   be  complements  to 
each  other. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  will  require 
more  than  the  labor  of  any  one  man. 
The  faithful  study  of  many  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose.  Meantime,  such 
works  as  the  present  will  be  Of  advan- 
tage, especially  in  rebuking  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  Christian  prejudices, 
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which  have  often  denied  the  existence 
of  any  thing  good  outside  of  our  own 
religion.  If  Mr.  Johnson  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  —  as  we  think  he  does, 
—  and  exaggerates  the  good  side  of  his 
favorite  Oriental  faiths,  it  will  at  last 
balance  the  opposite  exaggerations. 
The  true  medium  will  at  last  be 
found  between  excessive  depreciation 
and  excessive  admiration,  in  a  state- 
ment which  shall  be  perfectly  just  to 
every  form  of  faith  into  which  man 
lias  put  his  best  aspirations  and  his 
noblest  endeavors. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  chief  com- 
plaint against  our  present  writer  is, 
that  he  has  laid  more  stress  on  the 
resemblances  of  faith  than  its  diversi- 
ties. In  this,  he  has  perhaps  been 
premature.  It  is  not  until  phenome- 
na have  been  distinguished  that  they 
can  be  systematically  combined ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  science,  analysis  must 
precede  synthesis.  Linnaeus  must 
precede  De  Candolle,  and  Tycho 
Brahe  go  before  Newton.  If  all  re- 
ligions are  essentially  the  same,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  supposes,  there  can  be 
no  harmony  of  religions  ;  for  concord 
is  the  consent  of  distinct  varieties. 
Religions  also 

"  Arc  formed,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  sufficiently 
recognized  this  law;  his  purpose 
being  to  show  the  identity  of  all  re- 
ligions, rather  than  their  harmony : 
lie  takes  pains  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum all  their  apparent  discrepancies. 
The  real  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  Brahmanism  is,  that  religion 
alone,  no  matter  how  high  and  pure 
it  may  be,  leads  at  last  to  moral 
degradation.  The  love  of  God,  di- 
vorced from  the  love  of  man,  resulted 
in  the  cruelties  of  the  caste  system, 
and  an  utter  disregard  of  human 
rights.  The  loftiest  spiritualism 


walked  hand  in  hand  with  barbarous 
•inhumanity.  Until  the  true  worship' 
of  God  is  seen  to  consist  in  the  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  more  sincere  religion 
is,  the  more  it  may  become  a  system 
of  persecution,  and  be  consistent  with 
slavery,  war,  and  cold-hearted  cruelty. 
This  which  Mr.  Johnson  sees  to  be 
true  in  Christian  Europe,  he  will  not 
admit  to  be  true  in  Brahmanical 
India.  He  spends  many  pages  in 
excusing  the  caste  system  ;  arguing 
that  the  object  of  caste  at  first  was 
"  the  common  good  of  society ; " 
that  the^treatment  of  the  Sudra  was 
"  an  indispensable  policy  of  self-pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  Aryan 
tribes  against  absorption  into  de- 
graded races ;  "  that  "  practically  the 
lines  of  caste  were  always  ill-defined ; " 
and  that  "the  force  of  justice  in 
human  nature  has  been  too  strong  for 
it."  He  even  seems  to  think  that  it 
argues  a  moral  superiority  in  the 
Hindoo  system  of  caste  over  modern 
slavery,  that  caste  "  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  social  and  religious 
faith  of  the  East,"  while  "  slavehold- 
ing  denied  and  affronted  the  con- 
science of  the  West."  One  would 
naturally  supptse  that  Christianity 
might  at  least  have  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing inspired  the  Western  conscience 
with  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neigh- 
bor as  one's  self.  But  Mr.  Johnson 
hastens  to  deny  this,  and  ascribes  the 
downfall  of  caste  and  of  slavery,  not 
to  Christianity,  but  to  "  the  deeper 
forces "  of  man's  "  own  moral  and 
spiritual  nature."  The  difference  be- 
tween Christian  and  Brahmanical  in- 
humanity is  this,  —  that  the  former 
is  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
its  sacred  Scriptures,  the  latter  is 
consistent  with  its  own  creed.  The 
Laws  of  Manu  teach  the  contempt  of 
man  for  man;  the  New  Testament 
teaches  the  opposite.  The  Brahman 
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despises  those  below  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  the  Christian,  in  opposition  to 
the  commands  of  his  Master.  One 
would  think  that  this  difference  was 
to  be  credited  to  Christianity;  but 
Mr.  Johnson  does  not  think  so :  Chris- 
tianity, in  his  opinion,  deserves  no 
such  credit. 

We  differ,  therefore,  from  Mr.  John- 
son's conclusions  in  this  respect :  that, 
while  he  teaches  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  all  religions,  we  assert  their 
essential  harmony.  He  thinks  they 
are  all  i  n  the  main  alike :  we  think 
them  different,  but  capable  of  being 
at  last  united.  He  thinks  that  the 
religion  of  humanity  will  be  found 
in  philosophic  theism :  we  believe  it 
will  arrive  when  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, purifying  itself  by  its  inher- 
ent power  of  self-development,  shall 
receive  into  its  large  embrace  all 
forms  of  human  thought  and  reli- 
gious aspiration.  Not  till  then  will 
Christianity  have  done  its  work. 
"And  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  subject  to  Him  who  hath 
subdued  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.'7 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF 
NATUKE.i 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  an  enter- 
taining book.  Every  leaf  here  turned 
is  full  of  .matter,  and  has  its  own  lit- 
tle sermon  to  preach,  or  song  to  sing, 
or  tale  to  tell.  Beginning  with 
"  Only  a  Pebble,"  the  author  ends  by 
taking  us  on  a  most  agreeable  "  Trip 
to  the  Moon,"  —  itself,  we  suppose,  in 
the  eye  of  the  All  Father,  hardly 
more  than  a  pebble  on  the  sea-shore 
of  the  universe. 


i  By  M.  Schele  De  Vere.    New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sous.    18;2. 


The  second  and  longest  chapter  in 
the  book,  entitled  "Nature  in  Mo- 
tion," is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking, 
—  reciting  so  graphically  the  complex 
movements  of  the  mystic  dance  of 
things  on  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
the  ceaseless  shifting  of  the  rocks; 
the  ever  onward  march  of  glaciers ; 
the  play  of  tidal  waves  and  ocean- 
currents;  the  exits  and  entrances  of 
islands;  the  crescendos  and  diminuen- 
dos of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes ;  the 
endless  travels  of  the  birds  and 
fishes,  insects,  fruits,  and  grains,  and 
all  the  various  routes  .they  take ;  their 
different  rates  of  speed;  the  vehicles 
they  use ;  their  countless  cunning 
preparations  for  their  journeys. 

We  transcribe  the  following  tribute 
to  the  lichens :  — 

"The  lowliest  and  humblest  of 
plants,  these  lichens  become,  however, 
the  most  useful  servants  of  Nature, 
which  here,  as  in  the  other  works  of 
the  Almighty,  affords  innumerable 
proofs  that,  throughout  creation,  the 
grandest  and  most  complicated  ends 
are  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
the  simplest  means.  These  tiny, 
faintly-colored  cups  live,  truly  aerial 
plants,  on  the  most  sterile  rock,  with- 
out a  particle  of  mould  or  soil  be- 
neath them,  nourished  alone  by  in- 
visible moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Modestly  choosing  the  most  exposed 
situations,  they  spread  line  by  line, 
inch  by  inch,  and  push  up  the  little 
urns  which  crown  their  short  stems, 
amidst  rain,  frost,  and  snow.  In 
these  urns  they  treasure  up  their 
minute,  dust-like  seeds  until  they 
ripen.  A  small  lid,  which  has  until 
then  been  held  back  by  elastic 
threads,  now  suddenly  rises;  and,  as 
from  a  miniature  mortar,  they  shoot 
forth  little  yellow  balls,  which  cover 
the  ground  around  them  ;  and  thus 
they  work  on,  quiet,  unobserved,  and 
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unthanked.  Dressed  in  the  plainest 
garb  of  Nature,  growing  more  slowly 
than  any  other  plant  on  earth,  they 
work  unceasingly,  until,  at  last,— their 
last  and  greatest  sacrifice,— they  have 
to  dig  their  own  graves.  For  Provi- 
dence has  given  them  a  powerful 
oxalic  acid,  which  eats  its  way  slow- 
ly into  the  rock.  Water  and  other 
moisture  is  caught  in  the  minute  in- 
dentations :  there  it  is  heated  and 
frozen  until  it  rends  the  crumbling 
stone  into  fragments,  and  thus  aids 
in  forming  a  soil.  Centuries  often 
pass,  and  generations  after  genera- 
tions of  these  humble  bond-slaves 
perform  their  cruel  duty,  before  the 
eye  can  see  a  change  in  the  rock  that 
still  looks  bleak  and  barren.  Now, 
however,  comes  a  faint,  but  clear, 
tinge  of  green.  It  is  a  mere  film 
still,  but  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  showing  the  higher  and  more 
luxuriant  forms  of  graceful  mosses 
mixed  with  fungi,  which  interpose 
their  tiny  globes  and  miniature  um- 
brellas. They  come,  we  know  not 
whence ;  for  the  slightest  crevice  in 
the  bare  rock  suffices  to  arrest  some 
of  the  invisible  germs  which  are  con- 
stantly floating  in  the  air,  and  affords 
them  a  home.  They  yield  nothing 
in  industry  and  perseverance  to  their 
humble  predecessors :  hardy  little  la- 
borers in  the  same  great  work,  they 
seem  to  delight  in  the  clouds  and 
storms  of  a  wintry  season,  when  all 
other  verdure  fades.  They  find  a 
home,  and  live  and  thrive  with  equal 
contentment,  in  the  burning  cinders 
of  volcanic  islands,  like  Ascension, 
on  which  they  formed  the  first  green 
crust  after  it  had  risen  from  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  tempest-beaten 
bowlders  of  Norwegian  granite,  which 
they  cover  with  a  scarlet  coating,  well 
known  as  the  violet-stone,  and  full 
of  rich,  sweet  perfume.  As  they 


wither  and  die,  minute  layers  of  soil 
are  formed,  one  after  another,  until 
grasses  and  herbs  can  find  a  foot- 
hold. Shrubs,  with  their  hardy  roots, 
now  begin  to  interlace  the  loose  frag- 
ments of  earth,  and  to  bind  the  very 
stones  to  a  more  permanent  structure. 
The  ground  grows  richer  and  richer, 
until  at  last  the  tree  springs  from  the 
soil;  and  where  once  the  ocean  and 
the  tempest  alone  beat  on  the  bare 
rock,  there  we  see  now  the  lordly 
monarch  of  the  forest  raise  its  lofty 
crown,  and  under  its  rich  foliage 
shelter  bird  and  beast  from  the  spray 
and  the  storm.  Soon  all  is  fertile, 
meadow-tangled  thicket,  and  wide- 
spreading  forest.'' 


MISSION  EIDGE  AND  LOOKOUT 
MOUNTAIN.! 

THE  three  memorable  November 
days  of  1863,  wherein  were  consum- 
mated the  capture  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  the  storming  of  Mission 
Ridge,  brilliantly  and  graphically  de- 
scribed as  they  are,  yet  form  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  contents 
of  "  this  little '  package  of  letters," 
as  the  author  modestly  entitles  them  : 
letters  warmly  received  and  eagerly 
read  by  thousands  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  and  which  have  lost  none  of 
their  freshness  or  grace  or  piquancy 
when  thus  assembled  beneath  the 
covers  of  this  handsome  volume. 

The  story  of  those  three  November 
days  is  here  told  with  a  vividness,  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  and  prodigality  of 
imagery,  that  hold  us  spell-bound. 
The  words  fairly  rattle  and  ring  and 
roar  at  times,  as  if  transformed  into 
the  weapons  they  describe  in  their 
terrible  play.  We  transcribe  a  grace- 
ful, touching  little  passage  from  one 

1  Mission  Rfdge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  with  Pic- 
tures  of  Life  in  Camp  and  Field.  By  Benj.  P. 
Taylor.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  aad  Co.  Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  1872. 
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of  the  many  pictures  of  life  in  camp 
and  field,  so  various  in  their  themes, 
and  so  effectively  arranged,  that  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  vol- 
ume :  — 

"  You  have  been  thinking,  my  sis- 
ters, Where  is  our  work  in  all  these 
scenes  ?  That  snowy  roll  of  linen ; 
that  little  pillow  beneath  the  suffer- 
er's head ;  that  soft  fold  across  the 
gashed  breast;  that  cooling  drink  the 
rude,  kind,  stalwart  nurse  is  putting 
to  yonder  boy's  white  lips  ;  that  deli- 
cacy this  poor  fellow  is  just  partaking 
of;  that  dressing-gown  whose  broid- 
ered  hem  those  long,  thin  fingers  are 
toying  with  ;  the  slippers,  a  world  too 
wide  for  the  thin,  fattening  feet ;  the 
dish  of  fruit  a  left  hand  is  slowly 
working  at,  his  right  laid  upon  our 
Federal  altar  at  Chicamauga,  never 
to  be  lifted  more.  Your  tree,  my 
sister,  bore  that  fruit:  your  fingers 
wrought,  your  heart  conceived. 
'  What  do  the  women  say  about  us 
boys  at  home  ? 7  slowly  asked  a  poor 
wreck  of  a  lad,  as  I  sat  by  his  side. 
That  brow  of  his  ached,  I  know,  for 
the  touch  of  a  loving  hand,  '  and 
the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.'  At 
the  moment  he  asked  the  question 
he  was  turning  over  a  little  silken 
needle-book  that  one  of  you  laughing 
girls  made  one  day,  and  tucked  in  a 
corner  of  a  bag  labelled  '  U.  S.  Sani- 
tary Commission/  On  the  cover  of 
that  book  you  had  playfully  wrought 
the  words,  '  My  bold  soldier-boy/ 
I  silently  pointed  to  the  legend  :  the 
reply  struck  home  to  his  heart ;  and 
he  burst  into  tears.  I  ajisure  you  they 
were  not  bitter  tears  he  shed  ;  and,  as 
he  wiped  them  away  with  a  white 
handkerchief  you  girls  had  hemmed 
for  him,  his  question  was  twice  an- 
swered, and  he  was  content.  His 
eyelids  closed  down,  his  breathing 
grew  regular :  he  had  fallen  asleep ; 


and  I  thought  it  was  the  picture  of 
'  The  Soldier's  Dream '  over  again." 


THE  LAND  OF  DESOLATION.  1 
AUTHOK,  artist,  publisher,  are  all 
entitled  to  our  heartiest  thanks  for 
this  delightful  volume.  To  us,  who 
merely  make  the  voyage  in  the  graphic 
pages  of  Dr.  Hayes,  the  title  seems  a 
misnomer ;  for  he  has  indeed  invested 
most  of  the  scenes  that  he  describes 
with  all  the  charms  of  fairyland. 
A  pleasure-trip  to  Greenland  in  a 
steam-yacht !  What  would  the  other, 
the  ancient,  Mr.  Bradford  of  "The 
Mayflower,"  have  said  to  such  an  ex- 
cursion? How  would  his  care-worn 
face  have  lighted  up  had  a  prophetic 
vision  been  vouchsafed  him  (among  the 
other  marvellous  issues  of  her  eventful 
voyage,)  of  this  same  gallant  craft, 
"  The  Panther,"  owned  by  his  artist- 
namesake  and  descendant,  cutting  her 
way  so  strangely  through  the  waters, 
with  all  her  curious  outfit  and  equip- 
ments, her  dashing  captain,  her  motley 
crew  of  savans,  and  her  searchers  of 
the  picturesque  !  Fancy  his  exclama- 
tions of  wonder  and  delight,  had  he 
been  presented  with  a  copy,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication, of  this  charming  record  of 
her  doings  and  adventures  ! 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  entitled  respectively  "  Ruins," 
"  Palaces  of  Nature,"  and  «  The  Mid- 
night Sun."  The  first  of  these  con- 
tains some  account  of  the  Northmen 
and  their  remains  in  Greenland.  The 
second  tells  us  about  the  icebergs ;  and 
the  third  narrates  the  experiences  of 
"  The  Panther  "  in  her  northernmost 
voyagings.  We  extract  from  Part  II. 
a  striking  passage  describing  /»  The 
Birth  of  an  Iceberg."  After  describ- 
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ing  the  fearful  hurly-burly  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  series  of  terrific  explo- 
sions ushering  it  into  being,  he  contin- 
ues: — 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  with  mere 
words  alone,  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  action  of  this  new-born 
child  of  the  Arctic  frosts.  Think 
of  a  solid  lump  of  ice,  a  third  of  a 
mile  deep,  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  lateral  diameter;  hurled,  like  a  mere 
toy,  away  into  the  water,  and  set  to 
rolling  to  and  fro  by  the  impetus  of 
the  act  as  if  it  were  Nature's  merest 
foot-ball :  now  down  one  side,  until 
the  huge  bulk  was  nearly  capsized; 
then  back  again  ;  then  down  the  other 
side  once  more  with  the  same  unre- 
sisting force  ;  and  so  on,  up  and  down, 
and  down  and  up,  swashing  to  and 
fro  for  hours  before  it  comes  finally 
to  rest.  Picture  this,  and  you  will 
have  an  image  of  power  not  to  be 
seen  by  the  action  of  any  other  forces 
upon  the  earth.  The  disturbance  of 
the  water  was  inconceivably  fine. 
Waves  of  enormous  magnitude  were 
rolled  up  with  great  violence  against 
the  glacier,  covering  it  with  spray : 
billows  came  tearing  down  the  fiord, 
their  progress  marked  by  the  crack- 
ling and  crumbling  ice,  which  was 
everywhere  in  a  state  of  wildest  agi- 
tation for  the  space  of  several  miles. 
Over  the  smaller  icebergs  the  water 
broke  completely,  as  if  a  tempest 
were  piling  up  the  seas,  and  heaving 
them  fiercely  against  the  shore. 
Then,  to  add  still  further  to  the  com- 
motion thus  occasioned,  the  great, 
wallowing  iceberg,  which  was  the 
cause  of  it  all,  was  dropping  frag- 
ments from  its  sides  with  each  oscilla- 
tion, the  reports  of  the  rupture  reach- 
ing the  ear  above  the  general  din  and 
clamor.  Other  bergs  were  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  waves;  and  these  also 
dropped  pieces  from  their  sides  j  and 


at  last,  as  if  it  were  the  grand  finale 
of  the  piece,  —  the  clash  of  cymbals, 
and  the  big  bass-drum  of  Nature's 
grand  orchestra,  —  a  monstrous  berg 
near  the  middle  of  the  fiord  split  in 
two ;  and,  above  the  sound  of  breaking 
waters  and  falling  ice,  this  last  disrup- 
tion filled  the  air  with  a  peal  that 
rang  among  the  bergs  and  crags,  and, 
echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  died  away 
only  in  the  void  beyond  the  mountain- 
tops  ;  while,  to  the  noisy  tune,  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  fiord  danced  their  wild, 
ungainly  dance  upon  the  waters.  It 
was  many  hours  before  this  state  of 
wild  unrest  was  succeeded  by  the 
calm  which  had  preceded  the  com- 
mencement of  it ;  and  when,  at  length, 
the  iceberg  that  had  been  born  came 
quietly  to  rest,  and  the  other  icebergs 
had  ceased  their  dance  upon  the 
troubled  sea,  and  the  waves  had  ceased 
their  lashings,  it  seemed  to  me,  that, 
in  beholding  this  birth  of  an  iceberg, 
I  had  beheld  one  of  the  most  sublime 
exhibitions  of  the  great  forces  of  Na- 
ture. It  was,  in  truth,  a  convulsion." 


THE  LEWS.1 

IK  this  little  volume  we  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  confidences  of  an  enthu- 
siastic sporting  old  gentleman,  who 
prattles  away  in  the  most  engaging 
style  about  deer-stalking,  sea-trout 
fishing,  salmon-killing,  woodcock- 
shooting,  and  kindred  topics  ;  and  who 
fairly  gets  up  to  fever-heat  when  he 
airs  his  views  about  dog-rearing,  and 
sings  the  praises  of  his  pet  pointers. 
He  must  be  a  very  cold-blooded,  un- 
sympathetic listener,  who  could  refuse 
his  button-hole,  by  the  hour  together, 
to  such  a  talker.  He  speaks,  too,  as 
one  having  authority,  and  lays  down 
the  law  to  his  companions  of  the  rod 
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and  rifle  in  a  positive,  peremptory 
manner,  that  commands  implicit  con- 
fidence and  respect.  He  has  as  keen 
an  eye,  too,  for  fine  scenery  as  he 
has  for  deer  or  grouse  ;  a  most  cordial 
appreciation  of  a  good  dinner;  and 
much  love  of  humor.  We  should  like 
to  quote  entire  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Dear  Old  Shippy," —  a  laudation  of 
a  clergyman  and  brother-fisherman 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  old  Christopher  North  himself: 
"  Shippy's  passion  was  fishing  ;  and 
this  I  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  of  gratifying  ;  for,  much  as  I  dis- 
like loafers,  more  do  I  like  seeing 
a  friend  enjoy  himself  by  my  river's 
side.  He  was  the  most  extraordinary 
fisher  I  ever  saw.  He  did  not  fish  a 
river  :  he  thrashed  it ;  and  there  was 
not  much  use  fishing  after  him.  His 
lines  were  cables  :  his  rods  something 
like  the  good,  springy,  twenty-feet  ash- 
poles  we  used  to  jump  the  fen-ditches 
with  in  days  of  yore,  when  there 
were  fens,  and  before  your  improving 
agriculturists  drained  them ;  for  which 
may  the  unclean  beast  defile  their 
graves !  With  these  he  worked  his 
flies  on  the  water,  as  much  as  to  say 
to  the  fish,  "  Attention ! "  and  they 
did  attend,  and  were  astonished  at 
what  they  saw.  For  Shippy  dressed 
his  own  flies ;  and  what  flies !  I 
never  saw  any  thing  like  them  before, 
except  my  own,  and  they  were  better ; 
and  I  did  not  think  it  possible  I 
could  have  an  inferior  in  that  art ; 
but  Shippy's  were  even  less  epheme- 
ral than  mine.  They  were  a  mixture 
of  caterpillars  of  various  hues,  of 
gigantic  size,  and  rough  Welsh 
buzzes ;  but  Shippy  whacked  these 
flies  a  long  way,  and  straight  on  the 
water,  so  that  he  never  missed  a  fish 
that  rose.  .  .  .  He  had  a  peculiarity, 
too,  in  fishing.  He  never  could  han- 


dle a  rod  without  smashing'  it  to 
atoms  :  his  own  poles  even  could  not 
stand  his  work;  and  I  used  to  rig 
up  rods  on  purpose  for  him,  to  see  if 
he  could  break  them,  which  he  gener- 
ally succeeded  in  doing."  The  dear 
old  parson  shot,  it  seems,  in  the  same 
conscientious,  thorough-going  man- 
ner: "Our  friend  was  not  a  good 
shot,  much  as  he  enjoyed  it ;  but  there 
was  no  mistake  in  his  shooting :  he 
missed  them  clean.  There  was  no 
feathering,  or  legging,  or  following  up 
wounded  birds.  When  he  hit  them, 
he  did  it  in  earnest,  —  the  same  whack 
with  which  he  delivered  his  flies ; 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
his  bird,  or,  rather,  what  was  left  of 
him,  which  was  not  much.  When 
he  shot  a  snipe,  which  did  not  often 
happen,  the  bird  vanished  into  thin 
air,  the  long  neb  alone  remaining  to 
tell  of  what  genus  it  had  been.  The 
only  thing  I  ever  knew  that  stood 
his  style  of  shooting  was  a  wild 
goose  ;  and  even  that  was  not  safe  to 
eat,  after  his  killing.  Occasionally  kind 
friends  gave  him  a  chance  at  a  deer ; 
and  then  was  he  not  in  his  glory  ? 
He  drilled  such  holes  through  his 
quarry  that  I  don't  think  the  chasse- 
pot  could  have  surpassed  his  weapon." 
The  scene  of  these  reminiscences  is 
the  north-west  coast  of  .Scotland,  and 
its  lochs  and  islands ;  and  the  dra- 
matis personce,  many  of  whom  are  very 
odd  characters,  are  mostly  Highland- 
ers. The  author's  devotion  to  his 
dogs,  his  acute  and  learned  criticisms 
on  their  diversities  of  talent,  careful 
suggestions  as  to  their  education,  and 
the  sprightly  and  affectionate  talks 
he  holds  with  them,  especially  old 
Tom,  and  little  Jock  his  eldest,  when 
all  three  are  out  together  after  grouse 
and  woodcock,  must  not  be  omitted 
from  our  list  of  merits. 
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M.   AMPERE. 

A  QUIET  romance  of  real  life  is 
presented  in  the  pleasant  little  volume 
of  the  "  Journal  et  Correspondance  " 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  An- 
dre. Marie  Ampere.1  It  takes  the 
reader  back  to  the  close  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  this  century.  A 
part  of  the  journal  of  the  early  life 
of  M.  Ampere  has  already  appeared  in 
an  article  by  Sainte  Beuve,  as  one  of 
his  portraits  litteraires.  But  the  pres- 
ent volume,  just  edited  by  Mme.  H.  C., 
includes,  with  the  complete  journal, 
letters  from  the  "  Julie  })  whom  Am- 
pere married,  and  her  sister.  It  is  a 
simple  story,  in  contrast  with  our  own 
sensational  literature  as  well  as  our 
ideas  of  French  home  life ;  and  it 
may  take  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Letters  of  Eugenie  Guerin  and  the 
"  Kecit  d'une  Soeur  "  in  its  genuineness. 

The  journal  and  letters  bear  date  as 
far  back  as  1795. 

"  At  this  epoch  Andre  was  just  twenty 
years  old.  For  several  years  he  had 
known  as  much  of  geometry  and  mathe- 
matics as  professors  and  books  could  teach 
him.  An  accomplished  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  mad  for  poetry,  he  writes  trage- 
dies, makes  rough  draughts  of  poems  upon 
the  natural  sciences,  upon  la  morale  of 
life,  and  an  epic  poem  upon  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  rhymes  songs  and  madri- 
gals, arranges  and  classifies  his  flora,  and 
preserves  the  roots-  of  its  plants  from  death 
by  replanting  them  in  his  garden.  He 
studies  chemistry,  physics,  analytical  me- 
chanics, heraldry,  philosophy.  What  does 
he  not  study  V  What  does  he  not  know 
already  ?  he  who  is  to  complete  his  labors 
twenty  years  later  by  conceiving  and 
drawing  up  a  new  method  of  classification 
for  all  human  knowledge.  .  .  . 

"We  find  Andre  at  Lyons,  installed 
Rue  Merciere,  giving  lessons  every  day, 
reserving  to  himself  long  mornings,  of 

i  Journal  et  Correspondance  de  Andre-Marie 
Ampere.  Paris :  Hetzel et Cie.  Boston:  Schoen- 
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which  he  knew  the  value.  In  winter  he 
rises  before  light,  at  four  o'clock  quits  his 
chamber,  and  mounts  to  the  fifth  story  of 
the  Place  des  Cordeliers  to  meet  a  group 
of  comrades  eager  as  himself  to  learn  and 
know  every  thing.  They  read  together 
Lavoisier's  treatise,  enthusiastic,  wonder- 
ing, at  all  the  new  discoveries,  that  Am- 
pere himself,  still  ignorant  of  his  jjenius, 
will  soon  know  how  to  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass. .  .  . 

"  Ampere,  at  the  end  of  each  week,  so 
laboriously  employed,  left  the  city  of  Ly- 
ons for  rest  on  Sunday  with  his  family  at 
Polemieux.  At  times  he  stopped  on  his 
way  at  the  house  of  an  aunt  established 
with  her  daughter  at  St.  Germain.  These 
excursions  and  visits,  perhaps,  became  the 
occasion  for  a  meeting  which  was  to  de- 
cide his  fate." 

The  journal  with  date  1796  begins 
with  these  words  :  — 

"  '  Sunday,  April  10.  —  I  have  seen  Tier 
for  the  first  time. '  .  .  . 

"  In  the  environs  of  Lyons,  near  Pole- 
mieux, where  Andre  Ampere  was  born,  in 
the  maternal  domain,  is  the  little  village 
of  St.  Germain  au  Mont  d'  Or.  It  was 
here  that,  all  summer,  in  a  modest  country 
house,  lived  the  Carron  family.  The  head 
of  the  house  occupied  himself  with  busi- 
ness. He  had  four  children,  a  son  and 
three  daughters :  the  elder  of  them  was^ 
married  to  her  cousin." 

The  second  daughter,  Julie  Carron, 
was  to  be  "  the  passion,  the  sole  love, 
of  Ampere's  life."  The  correspond- 
ence of  Elise,  the  youngest  of  these 
sisters,  with  Julie,  fills  in  the  little 
history  of  love  ending  in  marriage. 
Her  letters  give  a  pretty  picture  of 
the  simple  manners  of  a  quiet  house- 
hold in  its  little  details.  Shortly  af- 
ter Ampere  has  begun  to  visit  the 
family,  after  he  has  shown  his  par- 
tiality for  Julie,  Elise  writes  to  her 
sister,  absent  in  Lyons,  — 

"  You  tell  me  that  you  would  rather 
not  speak  to  me  of  things  that  might  fa- 
tigue and  tire  me.  Ah  1  my  dear  Julie,  do 
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not  attempt  this  plan:  let  out  all  your 
thoughts.  Eon  Dieu  !  What  name  could 
be  given  to  a  friendship  which  should 
share  only  its  pleasures  ?  It  would  not 
be  according  to  my  taste ;  and  such  a 
friendship,  I  hope,  will  never  be  ours, 
which  is  built  in  a  way  to  know  and  pene- 
trate jusqu'  au  petit  coin  cache  d' Ampere 
(even  into  the  most  hidden  corner  of  Am- 
pere's heart).  Remain  with  my  father  and 
mother  :  they  both  have  need  of  you,  and 
cannot  leave  Lyons  before  our  brother's 
departure."  ..."  You  are  wrong  in  think- 
ing I  take  too  much  trouble  for  others  :  this 
idea  would  lead  me  to  do  just  what  I  have 
been  disapproving  of;  and  I  should  never 
breathe  to  you  a  word  of  myself  or  my 
occupations.  In  truth,  there  would'  not  be 
much  lost  by  that.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  do  up  mamma's  caps.  The  son  Ris- 
sonibourg  came  with  his  brother ;  and  I 
had  to  serve  their  goiiter,  and  let  the  fire 
go  out :  then  the  children  are  here,  who 
make  a  noise  that  prevents  me  from  think- 
ing ;  one  is  dragging  along  the  shovel,  or 
la  petite  always  is  busy  about  something.  I 
do  not  know  where  I  am,  and  do  not  say 
a  word,  that  I  may  reserve  to  myself  the 
liberty  to  speak  when  I  cannot  hold  in  any 
longer.  But  certainly  the  little  patience 
I  have  gets  abused." 

These  letters  are  interspersed  with 
extracts  from  Ampere's  journal,  such 
as,  — 

"I  saw  Julie  playing  checkers  after 
mass," — 

and  at  length  telling  of  longer  inter- 
views with  his  beloved,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  he  met  with  in  his  suit. 
The  marriage  takes  place  finally  in 
1799.  Ampere  is  established  at  Ly- 
ons, giving  lessons  in  mathematics. 
But  his  happiness  is  to  be  of  short 
duration.  .He  is  named  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  Central  School  of 
Bourg,  and  accepts  the  situation. 
This  separates  him  from  his  wife,  who 
is  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  be  able 
to  accompany  him.  His  absences 
give  occasion  for  a  correspondence 
that  shows  how  narrow  their  means 


were,  and  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
maintaining  themselves.  It  displays 
a  courage  and  spirit  saddened  by  the 
failing  health  of  Julie. 

*•  Nothing  can  be  more  touching,"  says 
a  French  critic,  M.  Weiss,  in  a  notice  of 
the  book  in  the  "  Revuedes  Deux  Mondes," 
"  than  the  despair  of  Julie  over  fifteen 
sols  all  spent,  or  the  terrors  and  contri- 
tions of  the  unhappy  Andre,  when  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  to  his  wife  that  in  a 
chemical  experiment  he  has  ruined  his 
breeches,  almost  new." 

The  question  constantly  discussed 
is,  "  Will  Ampere  receive  the  nomi- 
nation to  a  professorship  in  the  Lycee 
of  Lyons  ?  "  He  receives  it  at  last, 
and  with  it  promise  of  advance,  and 
pecuniary  relief  in  his  affairs  ;  but  it 
comes  too  late :  his  Julie  is  dying, 
leaving  him  one  son,  J.  J.  Ampere, 
afterwards  as -celebrated  as  his  father 
in  literature. 

A  part  of -the  charm  of  these  let- 
ters comes  from  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing been  written  seventy  years  ago, 
giving  us  the  intimate  history  of  life 
at  that  time  ;  and  those  of  Julie  and 
Elise  show  a  piquancy  and  spirit  that 
would  interest  if  written  at  any 
period. 

M.  Weiss  says  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, — 

"  They  present  two  finished  types  of 
the  French  woman.  They  possess  to  an 
equal  degree  a  rectitude  in  their  affections 
and  their  judgment.  They  have  the  same 
fund  of  simplicity  and  integrity.  What 
is  most  pleasing  in  the  two  is  their  natural 
sincerity,  without  artifice,  and  full  of 
frankness.  I  have  known  such,  even  in 
our  day  ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  type 
is  lost.  It  may  not  be  as  common  as  in 
those  days ;  for  these  women  are  not  picked 
out  from  the  rest,  but  taken  literally  by 
chance  from  the  bourgeoiae  society  of  a 
large  provincial  city,  in  the  year  1800. 
Nor  will  I  say  that  we  do  not  find  among 
women  of  the  present  day  virtues  as  lofty 
and  as  solid  ;  but  the  general  quality  of 
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mind,  and  stamp  of  character,  have  surely 
declined.  Elegance  nowadays  is  more 
made  up  of  luxury ;  common-sense  con- 
tains more  oddness  and  egotism  ;  sensibil- 
ity more  mere  passion ;  there  enters  into 
the  religion  of  women  more  feebleness 
of  intellect.  Elise  and  Julie  had  pre: 
served  their  religious  feelings  spite  of  the 
days  of  terror,  and  the  closing  of  the 
churches.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
more  dryness  and  pedantry  in  the  free 
sway  of  the  mind  of  women ;  and  in  their 
philosophy,  as  in  their  religion,  there  is 
more  yielding  to  fashion.  Household  cares 
are  injurious  to  the  culture  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  culture  excludes  a  fitness  for 
household  cares.  The  due  balance  is  lost. 
It  is  in  this  equilibrium,  this  harmonious 
association,  that  Elise  and  Julie  seem  al- 
most perfect/' 

The  journal  and  correspondence 
contained  in  this  book  are  skilfully 
brought  together.  There  is  a  little 
effort  at  posing  the  principal  charac- 
ters which  injures  the  simplicity  of 
its  effect ;  but  there  is  material  enough 
to  make  the  volume  very  interesting. 

THREE   GIFT-BOOKS. 

AMONG  the  gift-books  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  we  have  seen  three,  of- 
fered by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers, 
of  Boston,  whose  intrinsic  as  well  as 
occasional  merits  require  a  word. 

The  first l  is  an  account  of  the 
migration  of  the  Hebrews  under 
Moses  from  the  land  of  their  slavery 
to  that  of  their  nationality.  It  is  a 
neat,  small  quarto,  tastefully  bound, 
affording  a  sufficient  historical  state- 
ment. The  special  attraction  of  the 
book,  however,  is  in  its  altogether 
exquisite  illustrations.  These  are  by 
the  "  autotype "  process,  which  re- 
produces engravings  or  paintings  in 
absolute  fac-simile  of  design,  and 
with  a  softness  and  fineness  when  on 

i  From  the  Nile  to  (he  Jordan.  Footsteps  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai.  With  four- 
teen an'otvpe  Illustration*  after  David  Roberts. 
Robert  LrothtTd 


a  reduced  scale  (as  in  this  book), 
which  have  a  great  charm.  The 
works  of  Koberts  himself  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  new  praise.  It 
is  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  best 
modern  civilization,  that,  at  the  price 
of  cheap  engravings,  we  can  possess 
copies  which  may  almost  be  called 
real  equivalents  of  works  of  so  much 
artistic  merit  and  real  interest.  The 
illustrations  include  two  views  of  the 
Memnon  statues,  two  of  Luxor,  one 
at  Philse,  three  at  or  near  Sinai,  one 
on  the  Jordan,  &c. 

The  second  is  a  fine,  small  quarto 
edition  of  Jean  Ingelow's  Poems,1  a 
new  issue,  perhaps,  rather  than  a 
new  edition ;  but  on  tinted  paper,  in 
"calf  antique,  neat,"  gilt  edges,  and 
with  abundant  wood-cuts,  many  of 
them  engraved  in  that  recent  large 
style,  sometimes  scratchy  and  swirly, 
so  much  affected  at  present  by  Eng- 
lish designers  on  wood.  This  man- 
ner has  breadth,  but  is  easily  per- 
verted into  faults ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  is  a  style  in  art, 
or  only  a  fashion  in  drawing  and  cut- 
ting. Neither  these  nor  any  other 
cuts,  at  any  rate,  are,  or  will  be,  too 
good  for  the  fulness  of  emotion,  the 
warmth  and  love,  the  purity  and 
goodness,  the  great  sweetness  and 
very  rare  musical  quality,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poems.  There  is  also  a 
photograph  of  the  writer,  who  would 
not,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  be  picked 
out  of  a  crowd  as  its  poet ;  but  whose 
quiet,  healthful  strength,  and  genuine 
power  of  feeling,  seeing,  loving,  sym- 
pathizing, and  expressing,,  can  easily 
be  traced  in  her  features. 

The  third    is  an  oblong  folio  ;2  a 

1  Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  "With  illustra- 
tions by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  E.  J.  Poynter,  J.  W. 
North,  &c.,  &c.  Roberts  Brothers. 

*  Outlines  to  Burger's  Ballads.  Designed  and 
engraved  byMoritz  Retzsch.  With  Burger's  lext, 
explanations,  and  biographical  notices.  Robei-is 
Brothers. 
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collection  of  Retzsch's  outline  illus- 
trations to  Burger's  three  famous  bal- 
lads of  "Lenore,"  "The  Brave  Man," 
and  "  The  Pastor's  Daughter  of  Tau- 
benhain."  English  translations  of 
the  ballads  are  prefixed,  together 
with  an  account  of  Burger  and  of 
Retzsch.  .The  letter-press  of  this 
work  was  printed  in  this  country,  the 
engravings  in  Germany,  and  the 
binding  —  in  Levant  morocco,  richly 
tooled  and  gilt  —  was  done  in  Lon- 
don ;  so  that  the  book  exemplifies  the 
state  of  several  arts  in  three  coun- 
tries. The  wild  and  sad  imaginative- 
ness of  the  ballads  themselves  has 
made  them  celebrated ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  power  of  the  illustrations 
is  equal  to  the  text. 

THORVALDSEN. 

NOT  precisely  a  gift-book  in  form, 
but  having  abundant  qualifications 
for  being  given,  is  Miss  Luyster's 
translation  of  Plon's  biography  of  the 
famous  Danish  sculptor,  Thorvald- 
sen.1  Its  interest  as  a  biography  of 
an  eminent  artist  is  much  enhanced 
by  its  illustrations,  which  are  on  In- 
dia paper,  and  attached  to  the  pages, 
in  their  places,  after  an  antique 
fashion  which  re-appears  rarely  nowa- 
days, and  is  agreeable  in  such  books 
as  this,  of  a  character  higher  than 
mere  "light  reading."  The  delicate 
tint  of  the  India  paper,  and  the  care- 
ful execution  and  elegant  designs  of 
the  illustrations  themselves,  are  very 
satisfactory. 


THE  PERFECT   LIFE. 

MESSRS.  ROBERTS  BROTHERS  are 
about  to  publish  the  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  Dr.  Channing,  so  long  and 

i  Thorvaldsen,  his  Life  and  Works.  From  the 
French  of  Henri  Plon,  by  Miss  Luyster.  Thirty- 
seven  fac-simile  illustrations.  Roberta  Brothers. 


to  eagerly  looked  for.1  It  is  edited 
by  his  nephew,  Rev.  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning; and  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  equal  any  thing  of  Channing's 
ever  published. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  this  volume 
on  the  Perfect  Life  gives  a  fairer  and 
more  faithful  image  of  the  man  than 
has  ever  yet  been  given.  It  sur- 
passes even  the  highest  expectations. 

Of  all  that  we  have  ever  had  of  Dr. 
Channing  till  now,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Biography  is  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  him.  It  is  so,  because  the 
life  of  the  man  appears  here  most  dis- 
tinctly,—  it  is  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative, —  and  the  reader  eagerly  fol- 
lows on,  strengthened  as  he  reads  by 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  For  the  rest, 
—  whether  in  the  last  two  volumes  of 
the  Biography  or  in  the  volumes  of 
sermons,  —  there  is  that  broken  con- 
nection, necessary,  perhaps,  in  such  a 
treatment  of  the  materials,  but  none 
the  more  satisfying,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  the  reader.  He  has  been 
riding  with  the  steady  persistency  of 
an  express-train  which  made  no  stops  ; 
and,  of  a  sudden,  he  is  switched  off 
upon  a  local  train,  which  jerks  him 
up,  and  compels  him  to  begin  again 
with  every  tenth  page.  In  the  new 
volume,  we  have  again  the  possessing 

i  The  Perfect  Life,  in  Twelve  Discourses.  By 
William  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.  Edited  from  his 
manuscripts  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry 
Channing. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  —  The  Religious  Principle  in  Human  Na- 
ture. 
II. —  God  revealed  in  the  Universe  and  Hu 

manity. 

HI. —  The  Universal  Father. 
JV.  —  The  Father's  Love  for  Persons. 
V.  — Truth  in  the  Living  God. 
VI.  — Life  a  Divine  Gift. 
VII,  _  The  True  End  of  Human  Life. 
VIII.  — The  Perfecting  Power  of  Religion. 
IX.  — Jesus  Christ,  the  Brother,  Friend,  and 

Saviour. 

X.  —  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
XI.  — Perfect  Li  e  the  End  of  Christianity. 
XII.  — The  Church  Universal. 
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charm  of  unity  of  purpose.  It  is  one 
book,  and  not  twelve  books;  and  a 
world  of  readers  will  be  grateful  that 
so  much  is  preserved  for  them,  to 
come  to  them  at  this  late  day,  when 
they  thought  they  had  had  the 
whole. 


HOLY  LAND,  WITH  GLIMPSES  OF 
EUROPE  AND  EGYPT. 

EIGHT  editions  of  this  work  have 
been  called  for,  as  it  appears.  We 
confess  that  neither  the  literary  nor 
the  artistic  features  of  the  work  would 
have  encouraged  us  to  foretell  for  it  so 
prosperous  a  career ;  but  literary  suc- 
cess is  far  less  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined in  advance  than  the  weather 
of  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and  the 
book  has  succeeded. 


VINCENT'S    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    IN- 
STITUTES.2 

STARTING  with  the  proposition,  to 
which  every  one  will  assent,  that 
there  should  be  a  higher  standard  of 
Sunday-school  teaching,  Mr.  Vincent 
gives  much  valuable  information  and 
suggestion  in  regard  to  Sunday-school 
institutes  and  normal  classes  as  our 
best  present  available  means  of  train- 
ing. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  MARBLE  PROPHECY,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  J.  G.  Holland. 
12mo.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 

SEQUOIA  AND  ITS  HISTORY.  An 
Address  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  President 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  August,  1872.  Salem  Press. 

i  A  Year's  Tour.  By  8.  D.  Pholps,  D.D.  Twenty- 
five  engravings.  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 

2  Sunday  School  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes. 
J.H.  Viaceut. 


ART  EDUCATION,  SCHOLASTIC  AND 
INDUSTRIAL.  By  Walter  Smith.  Il- 
lustrations. Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LIFE  AND  IM- 
MORTALITY. An  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin,  Composition,  and  Destiny  of 
Man.  By  Loring  Moody.  Boston : 
W.  White  &  Co. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  Worth.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY. By  Rudolph  Wagner. 
Translated  and  edited  from  the  eighth 
German  edition,  with  extensive  addi- 
tions, by  William  Crookes.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  illustrations. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 
By  Miss  Yonge.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

TOWN  GEOLOGY.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  OUTCAST,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  J.  W.  Watson.  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Bros. 

THE  POET  AT  THE  BREAKFAST- 
TABLE.  By  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes. 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

JOSEPH  NOIREL'S  REVENGE.  By 
V.  Cherbuliez.  Translated  by  W.  F. 
West.  Holt  &  Williams. 

THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  CLOUDS 
AND  RIVERS,  ICE  AND  GLACIERS.  By 
John  Tyndall.  Portrait  and  thirty- 
five  illustrations.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Holt  &  Williams. 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY.  By  Ed- 
ward A.  Freeman.  Holt  &  Williams. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE. A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart.  El- 
dredge  &  Brother. 

MY  RECREATIONS.  Verses  by 
Emily  Ford.  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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THE  assembling  of  the  Unitarian  National  Conference  in  Bos- 
ton, both  as  a  solemnity  expressive  of  the  purpose  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  and  as  an  occasion  for  the  advance  of  great  moral  and  reli- 
gious reforms,  has  deserved  the  attention  it  has  attracted. 

The  Broad  Church  of  America,  or  the  Liberal  Church  of  America, 
may  be  said  to  be  best  represented  in  the  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and 
Universalist  churches ;  that  is  to  say,  the  formulas  of  those  churches, 
as  expressed  in  words,  are  such  as  best  satisfy  the  more  generous  and 
fearless  views  of  religion.  The  Methodist  Church,  with  this  breadth 
of  statement,  takes  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  very 
compact  and  even  stern  organization.  The  Unitarian  and  Universal- 
ist churches  give  most  freedom  to  the  individual  worshipper  ;  and  of 
these  two  the  machinery  of  the  Unitarian  church  is  the  lighter  and 
the  simpler.  There  are,  of  course,  in  all  the  other  Christian  organi- 
zations, men  as  broad  and  generous  in  their  views  of  religion  as  any 
who  are  in  these  which  we  have  named.  But  they  are,  almost  of 
necessity,  in  conflict  with  other  members  of  the  institutions  to  which 
they  belong,  —  as  a  Broad-Church  Episcopalian  is  thwarted  and 
annoyed  by  a  brother- worshipper  of  the  High  Church  or  the  Low 
Church ;  or  as  a  Broad-Church  Presbyterian  may  be  met  by  some 
rag  of  a  creed  flaunted  in  his  face  by  a  more  bigoted  confessor.  The 
easiest  home  for  a  man  desperately  in  earnest,  who  believes  at  once  in 
Christianity  and  in  liberty,  is  in  one  of  the  communions  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  . 

It  is' this  which  gives  to  the  assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Conference 
an  importance  beyond  that  which  is  implied  in  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  represented  there.  And  the  dignity  and  en- 
ergy of  the  late  meeting,  which  was  closely  occupied  for  the  whole 
of  three  crowded  clays,  showed  that  the  delegates  themselves  appre- 
hended their  position.  They  had  not  assembled  with  any  object  as 
slight  as  the  care  or  inspection  of  their  own  churches.  That  business 
is  taken  care  of  at  home  in  the  Congregational  system,  of  which  the 
Unitarians  are  the  extreme  exponents.  Had  anybody  suggested  any 
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discussion  or  examination  as  to  the  method,  standing,  or  doctrine  of 
one  of  these  churches,  the  cry  of  -Hands  off!  '  would  have*  been 
heard  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left  of  their  line.  No  : 
they  had  assembled  to  consult  as  to  their  advance  against  evil  and 
sin  wherever  they  exist ;  as  to  their  share  of  the  work  in  bringing  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  this  business  they  addressed  themselves 
with  the- energy,  which,  as  we  say,  only  freedom  knows. 

By  far  the  most  important  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference were  those  relating  to  the  Bible  in  schools.  These  were 
reported  by  a  committee  appointed  two  years  since,  of  laymen  and 
clergymen  well  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
specially  studied  this  subject.  James  Denormandie  of  Portsmouth 
was  the  chairman :  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  George  B.  Emerson, 
Edward  E.  Hale,  Prof.  Francis  I.  Child  of  Harvard,  Arthur  T. 
Lyman,  John  E.  Williams  of  New  York,  and  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Cin- 
cinnati, were  members.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mayo,  the  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  the  report,  which  takes  ground 
against  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  any  school  where  exception 
is  taken  to  it,  against  any  dogmatic  instruction  in  religion  in  the 
public  schools,  and  against  the  enforced  use  of  the  Bible  at  all.  We 
shall  take  another  occasion  to  print  in  some  detail  the  argument  of 
this  able  paper.  The  passage  of  the  resolutions  which  it  recom- 
mended, by  a  very  large  majority  in  a  very  full  meeting,  undoubtedly 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  large  majority  of  the  body.  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  they  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  some  hard-bestead 
local  committees,  who  have  a  vague  feeling  that  religion  cannot  be 
enforced  by  statute,  and' yet  have  a  dread  lest  they  may  be  false  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  For  no  men  are  more  true  to  the  essential 
Puritan  principle  than  the  Unitarian  Conference  is.  The  resolutions 
themselves  were  as  follows :  — 

WHEREAS,  The  American  idea  in  public  education  is,  that  the  child  of 
every  citizen  shall  be  provided  with  the  best  opportunities  for  an  education 
the  State  can  afford,  according  to  the  views  of  its  best  educators  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  By  the  law  of  the  land,  expressly  fixed  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  States  and  of  the  nation,  the  Government  has  no  right  to  force  upon 
the  citizen  or  his  children  religious  instruction  contrary  to  his  conscience; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  no  obstacle  be  permitted  to  remain  which  shall  deprive 
any  child  of  this  grandest  means  of  being  moulded  into  American  life  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  resisfc  to  the  utteroiost  any  attempt  to  use  one  cent  of 
the  public  funds  for  any  denominational  or  sectarian  purposes ; 

Resolved,  That,  yielding  to  no  body  of  Christian  worshippers  in  our  rev- 
erence for  the  Bible,  and  our  grateful  acceptance  of  the  truth  it  contains,  and 
commending  it  to  every  one's  study,  we  nevertheless  would  not  insist  upon  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  Public-school  system. 
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Another  paper,  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  churches  for 
years  to  come,  is  Dr.  Bellows's  report  on  the  best  religious  use  of 
Sunday.  He  urges  "distinctly  the  use  of  Sunday  morning  for  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  church,  and  the  loyal  concession  of  the  after- 
noon to  social  intercourse,  to  open-air  enjoyment,  and  to  the  renewal 
of  the  broken  intimacies  of  home.  From  this  paper,  also,  we  will 
make  large  extracts  in  a  future  number. 

The  Conference  attempted  too  many  subjects,  or  rather  its  Council 
or  Committee  of  Arrangements  did.  The  Council  have  not  thought 
that  they  had  any  liberty  here.  The  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
the  body  is,  that  any  member  may  bring  in  any  topic  he  chooses,  and 
that  no  council  may  gainsay  him,  nor  anybody  else.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  freedom  of  the  individual  is  tyranny  over  the  assem- 
bly ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  assembly  ought  to  endure  it. 
Future  councils  will  be  wise  if  they  select  the  subjects  which  require 
the  discussion  of  the  assembly  and  its  vote,  and  steadfastly  keep  out 
those  which  are  only  introduced  by  the  movers  in  them  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  talk,  —  of  which  this  world  has  far  too  much  already. 


THE    HASSLER    EXPEDITION. 

THE  U.  S.  Coast-Survey  steamer 
"  Hassler  "  was  built  at  Philadelphia, 
for  service  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  surveying  the 
route  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  the  cordial  consent  of  the 
government,  Agassiz  was  allowed, 
with  a  small  number  of  scientific 
companions,  to  take  passage  in  the 
vessel,  and  make  observations  and  col- 
lections during  the  voyage;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  party  being  defrayed 
from  contributions  made  by  a  few 
gentlemen  of  Massachusetts.  The 
vessel  left  Boston  Dec.  4,  1871,  and 
reached  San  -Francisco  Aug.  30, 
1872,  having  touched,  or  made  longer 
stays,  in  the  following  ports:  Holmes' 
Hole,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  Barba- 
does,  Pernambuco,  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  Port  Antonio,  Posses- 
sion Bay,  Elizabeth  and  Magdalena 
Islands,  Sandy  Point,  Port  Famine, 


Port  Gallant,  Borja  Bay,  Glacier 
Bay,  Playa  Parda  Cove,  Sholl  Bay, 
Otter  Islands,  Mayne  Harbor,  Puerto 
Bueno,  Topar  Island,  Eden  Harbor, 
Connor  Cove,  San  Pedro  Channel,  An- 
cud,  Lota,  Talcahuano,  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, Valparaiso,  Caldera,  Paracas  Bay, 
Callao,  Ancon,  Payta,  Galapagos  Isl- 
ands, Panama,  Tartar  Shoal,  Acapulco, 
Magdalena  Bay,  San  Diego ;  making 
at  each  place  as  extensive  observa- 
tions and  as  full  collections  as  time 
and  strength  would  permit.  At  S  an 
Francisco  (th§  vessel  assuming  her 
independent  duties  on  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, which  she  had  already  begun  on 
the  way  from  Panama)  the  scientific 
party  remained  a  few  weeks,  making 
zoological  collections  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  then  returned  overland. 

There  are  two  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  estimating  the  results  of 
the  expedition :  the  first  is,  that  it  is 
too  near  us  to  allow  a  just  perspective ; 
the  other  is,  that  the  results  are  to  be 
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spiritually  and  intellectually  appre- 
hended, and  are  not  capable  of  being 
measured  by  weight  or  bulk  or  num- 
ber or  pecuniary  value. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
events,  as  they  take  place,  make  an 
impression  on  our  feelings  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  their  importance; 
and  although  it  is  true  that  there  can 
be  no  perception  without  feeling,  and 
that  the  perfectly  cold  and  unimpas- 
sioned  intellect  cannot  possibly  see 
things  truly,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  mind,  over-excited  by  feeling, 
misjudges  facts :  and  thus  the  truest 
judgment  is  ever  formed  by  those 
sufficiently  near,  and  connected  with, 
the  facts  to  feel  some  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning them,  yet  sufficiently  distant 
in  space  and  time  to  avoid  the  dis- 
proportionate excitement  from  those 
circumstances  which  touch  the  indi- 
vidual most  nearly. 

There  are  many  reasons,  also,  why 
facts  which  are  of  importance  prin- 
cipally in  their  intellectual  relations 
are  misjudged.  It  requires  a  certain 
largeness  of  Soul  and  breadth  of  cul- 
ture to  appreciate  labors  in  any  other 
department  than  that  to  which  we 
are  especially  devoted ;  and  this  is 
emphatically  true  when  our  labors  are 
in  practical  matters,  and  we  attempt 
to  measure  work  in  a  purely  intel- 
lectual field.  The  practical  and  the 
useful  are  very  deceptive  in  their  in- 
fluence upon  us,  and  are  apt  to  cause 
an  intellectual  shflrt-sightedness, 
which  hinders  our  clear  perception  of 
things  remote  from  our  daily  path. 
The  true  definitions  of  "  utility  "  and 
"  wealth  "  are  very  broad  :  "  utility  "  is 
the  ability  to  gratify  human  desires, 
and  "  wealth  "  is  that  which  can  contri- 
bute to  human  well-being.  Now,  the 
human  desire  for  knowledge  is  as  real 
as  the  desire  for  food  or  bodily  com- 
fort ;  and  a  man's  well-being  consists 


as  truly  in  an  enlightened,  intelligent 
mind  as  in  a  well-fed,  well-clothed 
body.  Our  practical  community  ap- 
preciates this  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  aid  in  popular  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. But  practical  men  are  very 
apt  to  forget  that  knowledge  must  be 
acquired  before  it  can  be  diffused,  and 
the  best  fields  for  training  discovered 
before  resort  to  them  can  be  made 
popular.  The  practical  man  thus 
undervalues  the  theoretical  laborer; 
not  perceiving  the  fundamental  truth, 
that  correct  theoretical  principles  are 
the  most  practically  important  of  all 
discoveries.  He  who  discovers  a  new 
truth  —  and  much  more  he  who  dis- 
covers a  new  method  of  research  —  is 
a  greater  benefactor  to  his  race  than 
he  who  discovers  a  new  mine,  a  new 
crop,  or  a  new  application  of  force. 
The  new  truth  and  the  new  method 
of  research  shall,  in  the  long  run,  open 
a  thousand  new  treasures  in  the  more 
immediately  or  materially  useful. 

The  voyage  of  the  "  Hassler  "  gave 
the  first  opportunity  for  those  ac- 
quainted with  Agassiz's  views  of 
glaciers  and  glacial  action  to  make 
observations  in  the  south-temperate 
regions.  Very  few  observers  or  geo- 
logical writers  have  even  yet  learned 
to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  local  glaciers  and  of  the  great 
glacial  sheets  which  once  moved 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator; 
and  Darwin  made  his  observations  in 
Patagonia  and  the  Pacific  Coast  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Agassiz's 
views,  —  views  so  novel  and  so  grand, 
that  it  has  required  thirty  years  for 
the  general  students  of  geology  to 
riso  to  their  comprehension.  From 
Montevideo,  through  the  straits,  to 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chili,  the 
party  under  Agassiz  found  the  most 
abundant  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
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Agassiz's  Systeme  Glaciaire.  At  al- 
most every  step  of  the  way,  the  evi- 
dence was  before  them,  that  a  great 
sheet  of  ice  had  once  covered  the 
whole  continent,  pushing  its  way 
irresistibly  northward  for  many 
centuries,  rounding,  polishing,  and 
scratching  the  rocks,  and  creating 
the  so-called  "  drift "  deposits ;  that, 
subsequently  to  this  period,  great 
glaciers  had  descended  from  all  the 
higher  mountains  of  the  continent ; 
that  these  glaciers  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  previous  great 
glacial  sheet ;  and  that  these  glaciers 
have  gradually  diminished  in  size  un- 
til many  of  them  have  wholly  disap- 
peared, others  are  just  vanishing, 
others  remain  of  majestic  proportions 
and  action. 

The  interesting  point  was  also  no- 
ticed, that  modern  volcanic  action  had 
begun  before  the  great  glacial  sheet 
had  disappeared;  since  at  Ancud 
large  bowlders  of  porphyritic  rock 
had  been  brought  northward,  and 
deposited  on  smoothed  and  furrowed 
volcanic  rock.  Observations  were 
also  made  confirming  the  impressions 
of  former  travellers,  that  extensive 
upheavals  and  depressions  are  now 
taking  place  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
the  Andes  perhaps  settling  unequally, 
and  throwing  the  lowlands  unequally 
up,  producing  by  sudden  rupture,  or 
yielding  to  the  tension,  the  earth- 
quakes which  are  so  disastrous  at 
many  points  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Striking  confirmation  was  also  ob- 
tained of  the  correctness  of  those 
views  of  the  erosion  of  continents  by 
the  ocean  first  published  by  Agassiz 
in  Mrs.  Agassiz's  volume  on  the  Jour- 
ney to  Brazil.  Other  observers  have 
greatly  erred  in  two  directions  :  they 
have  very  much  exaggerated  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ocean  upon  rocky  shores, 
and  the  action  of  water  upon  rocks  in 


general ;  while  they  have  very  much 
underrated  the  erosion  of  littoral  beds 
of  glacial  drift  by  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  these  observations 
on  the  grander  physical  problems,  the 
expedition  made  a  record  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  sea,  and 
of  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  water, 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  voy- 
age. They  also  made  approximate 
measurements  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  illuminating  rays  of  the  sun  are 
absorbed  as  they  pass  downward  into 
the  ocean,  and  obtained  decisive  evi- 
dence that  the  force  by  which  the 
photographic  effects  are  produced  is 
sensibly  present  at  the  depth  of  at 
least  fifty  fathoms. 

But  the  great  success  of  the  expe- 
dition is  in  the  zoological  collections. 
To  enumerate  the  interesting  species 
of  animals  secured,  and  the  curious 
observations  made  upon  their  habits, 
would  far  transcend  the  proper  limits 
of  such  an  article  'as  this,  as  a  few 
general  statements  will  render  ob- 
vious. The  expedition  sent  home, 
first  and  last,  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  and  cases  of  specimens 
gathered  during  the  cruise,  and  used 
over  a  hundred  and  twenty  barrels 
of  alcohol  in  preserving  and  packing 
the  softer  ones  for  transportation. 
These  specimens  include  three  or  four 
hundred  skulls  of  aborigines ;  mam- 
mals of  various  kinds,  including  ceta- 
ceans ;  birds  and  reptiles  in  abun- 
dance ;  thirty  thousand  fishes  and 
selachians  ;  and  uncounted  thousands 
of  crustaceans,  insects,  worms,  cepha- 
lopods,  gasteropods,  acephals,  echino- 
derms,  acalephs,  and  polyps  ;  the  col- 
lection, in  the  whole,  probably  far 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  speci- 
mens. Of  very  many  species  hither- 
to rare  in  museums,  so  many  speci- 
mens came  flocking  into  the  nets,  as 
if  allured  by  the  great  fame  of  Agas- 
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siz,  and  desirous  of  giving  themselves 
up  to  him,  that  the  majority  of  those 
caught  were  thrown  back  living  into 
the  sea,  and  only  a  selection  brought 
home.  The  value  of  this  collection 
is  not  to  be  judged  of,  however,  by 
its  size ;  but,  as  just  hinted,  by  its 
quality.  The  animals  are  mostly 
selected  specimens,  perfect,  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  of  rare  kinds,  and 
in  many  cases  of  kinds  hitherto  un- 
known. It  is  probable  that  a  careful 
study  will  show  about  thirty  new 
fishes  from  the  Galapagos  Islands 
alone.  Moreover,  of  kinds  less  rare, 
the  specimens  secured  in  alcohol  are 
sufficiently  abundant  to  allow  their 
use  in  dissection  and  comparison  under 
the  knife  with  their  congeners  in  our 
own  seas.  The  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  at  Harvard  College  thus 
attains  at  once,  in  this  one  respect,  a 
decided  superiority  over  all  the  muse- 
ums of  the  world,  even  over  those  few 
which  far  exceed  it  in  other  respects  ; 
that  is  to  say,  our  Museum  is  henceforth 
the  most  favorable  place  in  the  world 
(through  the  multitude  of  its  speci- 
mens in  alcohol)  for  original  investi- 
gations in  comparative  zoology;  the 
spot  whither  the  student  of  zoology 
can  most  profitably  direct  his  steps, 
and  from  which  we  may  most  reason- 
ably expect  new  light  and  new  fields 
of  discovery;  that  is,  provided  our 
community  continue  to  furnish,  as 
liberally  as  for  the  past  few  years,  the 
large  sums  of  money  necessary  for 
rehandling,  repacking,  repickling,  re- 
arranging, agid  storing  so  large  collec- 
tions of  such  perishable  things, 
preserved  in  so  costly  and  so  volatile 
a  fluid  as  alcohol. 

And  if  any  man  should  ask,  "  To 
what  purpose  is  this  vast  expenditure 
in  supporting  the  Museum  of  Compar- 
ative Zoology?"  We  should  answer, 
"  The  expenditure  is  not  vast  compared 


with  its  uses:  it  is  vast  compared 
with  that  required  for  maintaining  a 
mere  museum  of  curiosities ;  it  is 
small  for  maintaining  a  normal  school 
in  which  hundreds  of  pupils  are 
learning  how  to  teach,  and  scores  are 
fitting  themselves  to  become  teachers 
of  the  highest  grade ;  it  is  small  for 
maintaining  in  our  country  an  insti- 
tution in  which  Europeans  of  high 
scientific  attainments  and  reputation 
are  glad  to  find  the  opportunities  for 
original  investigation  ;  it  is  small  for 
keeping  open  a  fountain  of  new  truth 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  and  of 
new  truths  for  the  comfort  of  man's 
estate." 

It  was  Louis  Agassiz  himself,  who, 
by  teaching  the  fishermen  of  Europe 
how  to  impregnate  artificially  the 
fish's  eggs,  restocked  the  rivers  of 
both  continents  with  salmon,  and 
added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  mate- 
rial wealth  of  the  world :  it  was  his 
pupils,  and  those  who  had  been  stim- 
ulated to  study  by  his  persuasive 
words,  and  by  contagious  sympathy 
with  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  truth, 
who  introduced  similar  improvements 
in  the  breeding  of  oysters  and  other  fish, 
from  which  thousands  of  men  now  ob- 
tain their  living;  and  who  discovered 
the  cause  and  cure,  and  still  better 
the  means  of  prevention,  of  two  of 
the  most  loathsome  of  human  dis- 
eases. ISTo  man  can  calculate  the 
pecuniary  value  to  the  human  race  of 
these  discoveries  in  embryology  made 
by  those  who  were  simply  seeking 
truth  for  truth's  sake ;  and  no  man 
can  foresee  what  similar  gifts  to  the 
world  may  come  in  the  next  decade, 
or  even  in  the  next  ten  days,  from 
the  Cambridge  Museum.  There  are 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught.  The  zoological  sciences  are 
in  their  infancy ;  and  if  their  services 
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while  in  leading-strings  have  been  so 
valuable,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  their  riper  years,  if  they  are 
well  fed  and  nourished  during  their 
growth  ? 

BOYS'  MEETINGS. 

THE  readers  of  OLD  AND  NEW  will 
remember  that  once  and  again  we 
have  drawn  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  reports  of  the  Providence 
Union  for  Christian  Work,  —  the 
oldest-established  of  the  Peoples' 
Clubs.  The  annual  report  presented 
last  month  is  now  before  us.  The 
city  government  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  evening  instruction  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  the  Union  is 
thus  far  relieved  from  it.  This  is  an 
effect  which  has  followed  in  other 
cities ;  and  the  Union  may  well  con- 
gratulate itself  on  such  success.  The 
Flower  Mission,  the  Dispensary,  the 
Sewing  Department,  the  Amusement 
Department,  and  the  Employment 
Agency,  make  special  reports.  In  the 
extremely  delicate  and  difficult  mat- 
ter of  the  care  of  rough  boys,  the 
following  very  curious  report  is  pre- 
sented:— 

BOYS'  MEETINGS. 

To  make  a  report  of  our  "  Saturday- 
night  boys  "  is  difficult.  To  us,  who 
feel  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
it  seems  enough  to  give  simply  the 
statistics;  but  the  community  is  so 
indifferent  on  the  point,  that  we  feel 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  In  one 
of  Dr.  Hedge's  Historical  Discourses, 
there  is  a  paragraph  in  which  he  bids 
us  not  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
past  any  danger  of  further  barbarian 
invasion.  We  used  often  to  recall 
that  paragraph  when  with  the  boys. 
Truly,  no  danger  of  invasion  or  irrup- 
tion ;  for  the  barbarians  were  already 
in  possession. 


When  we  commenced  this  work, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sentimental- 
ity mingled  with  our  faith.  The 
faith  has  suffered  no  change :  but  the 
sentiment  had  to  vanish  before  the 
"  refractory  facts ;  "  for  if  lying,  steal- 
ing, cheating,  and  profanity  constitute 
barbarism,  then  our  lads  surely  rep- 
resent that  state  of  society;  though 
we  know  we  can  by  no  means  claim 
that  truth  and  honor  and  honesty  are 
invariable  concomitants  of  our  high- 
ly civilized  time  (so  called). 

The  whole  number  of  boys  we  had 
last  winter,  whose  names  were  regis- 
tered, was  215,  —  an  average  of  about 
40  each  night.  We  wish  to  make 
a  plain  statement  about  these  boys. 
We  know  we  reached  the  lowest  stra- 
tum. We  do  not  know  that  we  had 
the  least  'moral  influence  over  them : 
we  cannot  say  we  saw  any  improve- 
ment in  the  very  rough  ones.  We 
never  mentioned  the  subject  of  religion 
to  them.  What  use  to  talk  of  reli- 
gion where  morals  had  no  lodgement  ? 
What  use  to  speak  of  God  to  those  on 
whose  benighted  minds  not  the  first 
rosy  ray  of  truth  had  ever  dawned  ? 
We  felt  painfully  that  they  were  al- 
most incapable  of  any  thing  like  men- 
tal effort :  not  that  they  were  dull ; 
any  thing  but  that.  Shrewd  and 
sharp,  they  lived  by  their  wits,  and 
were  sure  they  knew  all  that  was  worth 
knowing.  We  never  could  see  they 
felt  one  emotion  of  gratitude  for  what 
was  done  for  them,  or  one  breath  of 
responsibility  as  to  what  they  owed  to 
us.  They  came  simply  to  enjoy  them- 
selves :  •  they  did  not  understand  our 
part  at  all.  It  took  many  weeks  to 
awaken-  in  them  any  sense  of  confi- 
dence in  us.  We  doubt  if  they  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  trust." 

That  is  one  side  of  the  story.  There 
was  quite  a  large  number  of  good 
boys,  who  came  and  fairly  enjoyed 
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and  appreciated  the  privileges  of  the 
room.  Sometimes  we  were  anxious 
about  them.  We  shrunk  from  hav- 
ing them  in  contact  with  the  bad 
ones :  and  on  the  whole  we  preferred 
the  bad  ones  ;  and  one  was  never  sent 
away  without  carrying  a  large  piece 
of  heart,  in  pain  and  regret,  and  won- 
dering "why  we  could  not  reach 
them."  Many  workers  have  turned 
away  from  us  hopeless  and  faithless : 
"  Sure  the  poor  souls  must  all  bring 
up  in  the  State  prison,  I  am  afraid," 
and  privately  believing  it  would  be 
the  best  place  for  them. 

But  whose  will  be  the  responsibility 
if  they  do  ?  It  is  just  a  question,  — 
whether  God  or  the  Devil  reigns. 
And  now  for  the  other  side.  The  boys 
have  come.  Night  after  night  has 
found  the  same  ones  at  the  door,  —  so 
glad  to  come  in  out  of  the  cold  and 
wet,  —  sure  of  a  welcome  so  long  as 
they  behaved  themselves.  They  have 
besieged  the  rooms  weeks  before  to 
know  when  the  ladies  would  com- 
mence. When  we  began,  we  would 
not  have  dared  to  be  there  among 
them  without  a  gentleman.  Last  win- 
ter it  only  needed  the  leader's  hand 
on  their  shoulder,  and  to  say  gently, 
"We  wish  you  to  go  home  now," 
and  the  roughest  of  them  all  yielded 
at  once.  It  was  plainly  a  great  dep- 
rivation to  be  forbidden  to  come  for 
a  season.  The  control  they  exercised 
over  themselves  in  that  room  was 
great  evidence  of  what  they  could  do 
when  they  chose  to.  Miss  Graves 
introduced  "the  savings  bank." 
Fourteen  boys  made  deposits.  The 
sum  amounted  to  $7.56.  This  was 
paid  back  the  last  evening,  with  ten 
cents  interest  to  each  boy,  on  what 
they  had  deposited.  It  was  a  good 
step  in  a  new  direction,  and  took  well 
with  the  boys.  We  will  give  a  little 
incident  that  happened  last  summer. 


Going  home  from  the  rooms  one  Sat- 
urday evening,  we  saw  one  of  our 
boys  standing  at  a  "stall,"  purchas- 
ing his  pint-pot  of  peanuts.  We 
paused  to  observe  him.  He  handed 
his  scrip  in  payment.  We  wondered 
how  he  came  by  it.  The  stall-man 
turned  to  make  the  change ;  and  our 
lad  helped  himself  to  a  handful  of  pea- 
nuts for  which  he  had  not  paid.  We 
laid  our  hand  on  his  shoulder  just 
then.  He  turned,  and  coupled  our 
name  with  a  rough  word,  looking  so 
mortified,  shook  our  hand  off,  and  ran 
away.  He  had  no  concern  about  the 
theft;  but  there  was  great  concern 
that  we  had  seen  him.  We  felt  we 
had  that  much  hold  u]3on  him.  And 
that  is  just  about  the  state  of  the 
whole  thing  now.  We  have  a  certain 
hold  upon  them ;  and  if  we  will  only 
give  ourselves  to  the  work  with  re- 
newed consecration  and  devotion,  and 
faith  in  God  and  man,  we  shall  get 
more,  —  for  those  souls  are  so  many 
palimpsests,  —  if  we  only  work  long 
and  patiently  enough.  We  shall 
come  at  last  upon  the  traces  of  the 
Creator's  hand,  working  with  God  to 
help  our  company  to  feel  that  evil  is 
something  more  apparent  than  real. 
Whoever  dares  to  give  up,  he  may; 
but  we  will  work  in  our  imperfect 
fashion  so  long  as  we  can  get  any 
place  to  put  ourselves  in,  or  any  one 
to  help. 

Thanks  to  the  Union,  we  hope  to 
begin  our  work  next  winter  under 
better  auspices,  —  for  we  are  to  have 
a  larger  room ;  and  if  we  can  have 
the  courage  not  to  take  too  many,  and 
can  secure  patient,  persistent  teachers, 
who  will  come  night  after  night,  we 
shall  surely  gain  on  our  work.  But 
we  must  repeat  what  we  have  been 
reproached  for  saying,  that  it  is  no 
place  for  dilettanti  workers :  they 
make  no  impression  upon  the  boys, 
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Those  who  would  join  must  come 
"charged."  They  must  come  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  it,  because 
it  is  laid  upon  them  to  come.  If  the 
teachers  ivill  come ;  and  if  we  are  sys- 
tematic, and  try  to  visit  the  children 
in  their  homes ;  if  we  will  enlist  other 
societies  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  open 
similar  rooms  in  other  sections  of  the 
city ;  if  we  will  gain  over  the  police  to 
our  interests,  and  win  the  confidence 
of  the  Catholic  priests  as  to  our 
simplicity  of  purpose,  —  we  may  be 
allowed  to  inaugurate  a  movement, 
the  good  results  from  which  will  tell 
upon  future  generations. 

James  Martineau  says,  "To  indi- 
vidual faithfulness,  and  to  the  energy 
of  the  private  conscience,  God  has 
committed  the  real  history  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind."  That  strong  and 
solemn  sentence  is  the  prolonged  and 
musical  echo  of  the  words  of  the 
Divine  Man,  uttered  amid  the  blue 
hills  of  Galilee:  "He  that  is  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
him  ruler  over  many."  If  we  fail  or 
.fall,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  boys, 
but  with  us ;  for  in  the  strength  of 
God  all  things  Become  possible. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHIL- 
DREN. 

THE  New-England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  illustrates  to  all 
communities  the  advantage  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  special  treatment  of  the 
classes  of  diseases  to  which  women 
and  children  are  specially  subject. 
There  are  great  conveniences  in  the 
administration  of  a  hospital  of  which 
the  specialty  is  thus  defined. 

The  hospital  is  in  Boston.  It  owes 
its  existence  to  the  determination  and 
energy  of  a  woman,  —  Miss  Marie 
Zakrzewska,  a  native  of  Berlin,  who 
came  to  America  twenty  years  ago, 


having  then  just  finished  a  course  of 
medical  study  there.  From  the  first, 
she  attempted  to  persuade  the  Boston 
people  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  this. 

At  first  she  was  considered  a  mere 
visionary.  She  was  told  that  no 
women  desired  a  medical  education, 
and  that  there  were  no  poor  who  could 
be  benefited  by  hospitals  established 
by  and  for  women  such  as  she  pro- 
posed. She  sought  out  the  co-worker, 
whose  name  she  had  heard  in  Europe, 
—  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  —  and  for 
years  shared  with  her  the  trials  inci- 
dent to  upholding  an  unpopular  cause. 
But  persevering  effort  and  faithful 
work,  as  always,  gained  friends  for  it 
and  its  advocates.  The  progress  was 
very  gradual.  Friends  even  looked  du- 
biously on  when,  in  New  York,  a  dis- 
pensary was  attempted  for  the  poor. 

Brave  women  flocked  in,  full  of 
energy  to  learn  and  to  work  ;  aud  the 
demand  for  education  in  medicine  be- 
came louder  and  louder.  Opportunity 
must  be  provided.  The  colleges  which 
were  opened  gradually  improved  their 
standard  of  education,  and  new  col- 
leges were  incorporated. 

Yet  theoretical  instruction  in  medi- 
cine was  of  little  value  without  oppor- 
tunity for  clinical  observation  and  ex- 
perience. In  Germany  and  France 
the  latter  is  considered  the  more  im- 
p*rtant,  and  they  are  seldom  disasso- 
ciated. Dr.  Zakrzewska,  therefore, 
who  meanwhile  had  come  to  Boston, 
and  made  firm  friends,  whom  she  had 
inspired  with  confidence  and  with  her 
own  unwavering  faith  in  her  purpose, 
ventured,  with  their  aid  and  sympathy, 
to  open  a  hospital  in  Boston  on  a  very 
small  scale.  This  was  ten  years  ago. 
More  and  more  friends  rallied  to  her 
side.  On  the  Board  of  Directors  were 
ladies  and  gentlemen  well  known  in 
the  community,  and  deserving  its  con- 
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fidence  ;  while  four  gentlemen  of  high- 
est standing  gave  their  sanction  and 
assistance  as  consulting  physicians. 
The  hospital  accommodations  were 
increased.  Students  graduated,  and 
took  an  honored  and  useful  place  in 
their  profession.  Patients  from  every 
New-England  State  eagerly  sought 
admission,  thankful  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  treatment  there ;  while  free 
beds  for  the  poor  were  provided  by 
private  beneficence. 

Many  a  lady  whose  country  home 
could  furnish  no  adequate  medical  ad- 
viser j  many  a  delicate  woman  who  had 
broken  down  under  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  teacher ;  many  a  girl  whose  health 
was  impaired  by  constant  needlework, 
or  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  or  en- 
forced standing  as  shop-girl,  —  these, 
who  perhaps  have  no  better  home  than 
a  boarding-house,  have  been  cared  for, 
and  often  restored  to  health.  In  the 
year  ending  September,  1871,  213  pa- 
tients were  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
363  were  treated  at  their  homes,  and 
the  large  number  of  3,100  at  the  Dis- 
pensary, —  in  all  3,676. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
the  community  had  become  so  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise,  that  it  seemed 
no  unwarranted  step  to  remove  from 
the  inadequate  and  otherwise  unsuita- 
ble buildings  which  had  been  occu- 
pied several  years,  and  provide  a  taste- 
ful but  simple  hospital  in  a  healtlfy 
locality,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city, 
trusting  that  support  would  not  be 
wanting  in  the  future,  as  it  had  not 
failed  in  .the  past.  The  building  is 
nearly  paid  for.  To  carry  on  the  work, 
the  contributions  and  exertions  of  all 
friends  are  still  necessary. 

Any  who  are  interested,  and  will 
visit  the  hospital,  will  find  students 
and  nurses  thoroughly  trained  for  their 
work,  and  will  hear  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  from  intelli- 


gent, refined,  and  grateful  patients, 
who  have  here  the  attention  and  com- 
forts which  their  homes  could  not  fur- 
nish, and  who  are  happy  that  they  can 
be  treated  by  those  of  their  own  sex 
who  have  received  a  thorough  scien- 
tific and  practical  education. 


CHARITIES  AND   CRIMES    IN   LON- 
DON. 

[From  a  Private  Letter.] 
LONDON  goes  ahead  of  every  other 
city  in  the  world  for  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  its  charities,  —  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  matter  to  boast  of  remains  doubtful 
in  my  mind :  Poor  Pious  Clergymen, 
Dissenting  Members  of  Evangelical 
Sentiments,  Aged  Pilgrims,  "  Chris- 
tian Poor,"  who  give  evidence  (scriptu- 
ral) that  they  are  of  the  "  Household  of 
Faith."  One  Henry  Smith  who  died 
in  1627  has  succeeded  in  manufactur- 
ing upwards  of  150  chronic  paupers, 
who  toil  not,  neither  sew,  but  keep 
poor  always,  that  they  may  "  gather 
in  "  the  amount  left  in  the  will  due  to 
the  late  Mr.  Smith's  "  poor  kindred." 
At  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  proper- 
ty realized  about  £1,600  per  annum  : 
it  now  realizes  upwards  of  £16,000.  Of 
this  large  income,  half  is  applied  to  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Smith's  poor  relations. 
For  the  other  half,  about  198  parishes 
receive  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  for  the 
relief  of  their  general  poor ;  and  twenty 
poor  clergymen's  hearts  are  made  glad 
at  Christmas  by  a  gift  of  £20  each. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Smith's  Trust  will  always 
have  the  poor  amongst  them.  I  know 
you  are  fond  of  statistics.  Here  is 
rather  a  curious  statement  of  the  clas- 
sification of  crime,  as  taken  from  the 
Return  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Courts  in  London,  of  the  various  occu- 
pations of  those  taken  into  custody 
during  the  year  1871.  The  largest 
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amounts  of  commitm.ents  are  for  being 
drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly  :  they 
number  1,972,  of  which  the  carpenters 
lead  the  van  (337),  and  sailors  come 
next  (300).  The  soldiers  are  the  most 
abstemious  (only  16),  and  the  butchers 
next  (95).  The  next  in  order,  as  is  natu- 
ral, is  that  which  commonly  arises  from 
the  first,  —  viz.,  common  assault,  — 
the  total  being  997  ;  of  which  the  sailor 
leads  the  van  (164),  and  the  shoe- 
maker follows  (140).  The  soldier  and 
the  butcher  are  almost  a  tie,  —  the  bel- 
ligerent butcher,  however,  a  little  less 
pugnacious  than  the  soldier;  butcher 
35  to  soldier  37.  Simple  larceny  ex- 


hibits 613  cases,  of  which,  again,  the 
shoemaker  and  sailor  are  to  the  head, 
and  the  butcher  and  soldier  are  the 
most  virtuous :  shoemaker  105,  sail- 
or 100,  butcher  only  7,  soldier  44. 
This  classification,  of  course,  only  spe- 
cified these  three  classes  of  crime,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,582.  There  are  nine 
occupations  enumerated,  of  which  I 
have  taken  the  two  highest  and  the 
two  lowest  numbers.  But  as  my  time 
is  my  own,  or  rather  yours,  for  the 
present,  I  will  put  it  in  some  more 
extended  form ;  and  you  can  make 
further  deductions,  if  you  choose  to, 
in  your  leisure  hours. 


Shoemakers.  Sailors.  Painters.  Carpenters.  Smiths.  Tailors.  Bricklayers.  Soldiers.  Butchers. 
Simple  larceny,            105             100  95  84  69  60  49  44  1 

Common  assaults,         140  164  102  127  113          129  120  37  35 

Drunk  and  disorderly,  250  300  286  337  177          333  178  16  95 


495 


554 


548 


359 


137 


So  it  would  appear,  if  there  were  an  butcher  ranks  next ;  while  poor  Jack 

equal  number  engaged  in  their  respec-  is  the  black  sheep,  and  the  carpenter 

tive  occupations,  that  the  soldier  was  only  one  shade  whiter, 
the  best  member  of  society,  and  the 


A  PEOPLE'S  CLUB  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  interest  attaching  to  the  for- 
mation of  People's  Clubs,  or  Unions, 
shows  itself  not  only  in  large  cities. 
In  different  directions  we  hear  of  ex- 
periments in  the  rural  towns  of  New 
England.  The  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  "  Social  Union  "  in  North- 
borough,  Mass.,  last  year,  will  answer 
many  questions  of  those  interested  in 
this  direction. 

"  The  town  of  Northborough  numbers 
about  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  many 
of  whojn  are  farmers  living  one  or  two 
miles  from  the  village,  and  earning  a  liv- 
ing by  such  hard  work,  that  the  young  peo- 
ple, on  arriving  at  a  mature  age,  go  from 
home  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  some  larger 
and  more  enterprising  place.  Therefore 
the  work  of  a  Christian  Union  in  such  a 


village  will  differ  widely  from  that  of  a 
city  or  large  manufacturing  town;  and 
when  I  add  that  there  is  a  remarkably  fine 
Public  Library  in  the  town,  which  is  open 
twice  a  week,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
an  intelligent  class  of  people  to  work  for, 
and  that  the  work  must  have  a  character 
of  its  own.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
say,  that  among  our  foreign  population  — 
Canadian  and  Irish — are  many  bright  girls 
and  boys,  whose  school  advantages  are  the 
same  as  our  own  children  enjoy,  but  whose 
social  life  is  without  any  of  the  refining 
and  elevating  influences  which  are  needed 
to  raise  them  to  a  self-respecting  standard. 
The  Union  has  been  in  operation  two  years. 
When  it  was  formed,  any  one  could  be- 
come a  member  of  it  by  signing  the  Book, 
or  Constitution,  and  paying  the  small  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents.  This  did  not  fill  up 
the  treasury  very  fast,  arid  many  expedi- 
ents have  been  resorted  to  to  raise  money 
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to  carry  on  the  work,  such  as  dancing  par- 
tics,  theatricals,  &c.  At  the  meeting  held 
in  May  for  the  election  of  officers,  it  was 
voted  to  raise  the  admission-fee  to  fifty 
cents,  and  make  it  a  yearly  assessment. 

"  The  secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  Chesbro', 
in  her  report  of  the  past  year's  work, 
says, — 

" «  There  have  been  nine  literary  enter- 
tainments this  winter,  drawing  together 
audiences  in  number  from  seventy-five  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  These  entertain- 
ments have  consisted  of  readings  by  mem- 
bers, and  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Since  Nov.  21,  we  have  called 
the  community  together  twenty  -  four 
times. 

" '  Five  Sunday  evening  services,  nine 
reading  and  musical  entertainments,  four 
assemblies,  three  photographic  exhibi- 
tions, one  theatrical  entertainment,  one 
social  party  for  games,  and  one  public  read- 
ing. Ten  of  these  entertainments  have 
been  absolutely  free  to  the  public,  and 
were  held  in  the  small  Town  Hall,  while 
the  others  were  held  in  the  large  hall.  We 
have  paid  to  the  town,  for  the  use  of  both 
halls,  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  since  No- 
vember, 1871. 

" '  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Union  has  in- 
creased its  work  this  present  season,  and 
is  gradually  working  out  the  plans  for 
social  and  mental  improvement  that  are 
its  legitimate  aim  and  object.' 

"  The  principal  difficulty  thus  far  in  the 
work  of  the  Union  is  a  want  of  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  and  its  capabilities 
by  those  outside  of  the  Union,  and  even 
by  some  who  belong  to  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  it  understood  that  we  aim  to 
give  every  thing  free  to  the  public,  and 
that  many  will  come  to  a  free  entertain- 
ment, and  may  receive  benefit  from  it, 
who  would  be  unable  to  pay  even  a  small 
sum  towards  it.  Add  to  this  our  need  of 
money  to  work  with,  and  the  want  of  a 
permanent  room,  which  may  be  open  at 
all  times,  and  provided  with  good  periodi- 
cals, and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the 
work  carried  on  under  difficulties  is  such 
as  the  members  may  be  congratulated 
on." 


THE  LATE  RICHARD  D.WEBB. 

IN  this  last  summer  there  died  one 
of  the  truest,  most  disinterested,  most 
intelligent  friends  our  country  ever 
had  on  the  other  side  the  ocean.  Not 
in  public  life  or  conspicuous  position, 
and  disliking  notoriety,  nothing  in 
his  life  or  habits  challenged  the 
world's  notice;  and  yet  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  he  was  among 
those,  few  in  any  community  or  coun- 
try, whose  hands  are  on  the  springs 
which  move  society,  who  watch  the 
fountain-heads  of  the  great  human 
stream,  and  seek,  by  patient  and 
unostentatious  work  through  life,  to 
make  those  fountains  pure,  those  wa- 
ters healthful  and  benign.  It  may  be 
trite  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  heroism  of  life  is.  found  in  such 
fields,  or  nooks :  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true ;  nor  do  we  the  less  need  to  honor 
those  whose  contributions  to  humani- 
ty are  of  this  unselfish  kind. 

We  speak  of  RICHARD  DAVIS 
WEBB  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  who  died 
there,  on  the  14th  of  July  last,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  of  Quaker 
parentage,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  and  homes  of  "  Friends," 
whose  admirable  qualities,  both  of 
personal  character  and  social  influ- 
ence, never  had  skicerer  illustration, 
nor,  perhaps,  more  need  and  room  for 
their  exercise,  than  in  much-suffering 
Ireland.  His  ancestors,  like  those  of 
most  of  the  Irish  Quakers,  had  come 
from  England  in  the  armies  of  Crom- 
well or -William  III.  (1650,  1690), 
and  remained  as  farmers  on  confis- 
cated lands.  Soldiers  from  compulsion, 
not  choice,  they  generally,  thencefor- 
ward, repudiated  war  and  violence ; 
and,  by  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  peace,  became  a  most 
beneficent,  power  in  Irish  affairs. 

The  father   of  Eichard  D.  Webb 
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(James)  early  left  his  father's  farm  in 
County  Antrim,  and  came  to  Dublin  to 
make  his  way  in  life.  On  the  slender  pay 
of  forty  dollars  a  year,  he  managed  to 
send  home  to  his  mother  sixty  dollars 
in  his  first  three  years.  In  a  few 
years  more,  he  had  saved  enough  to 
set  up  a  linen-drapery  shop,  and  mar- 
ried Deborah  Sparrow  of  Wexford,  of 
a  Quaker  family  of  intelligence  and 
genius,  whose  influence  was  most  ben- 
eficially felt  during  the  horrors  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  Of  several  sons 
and  daughters,  Richard  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  oldest.  He  grew  up  to 
think  that  Quaker  books  and  society 
included  every  thing  safe  or  desirable, 
and  that  any  departure  from  their 
rules  and  methods  would  be  wrong 
and  fatal.  Under  such  discipline, 
and  his  first  school  being  of  narrow 
ideas,  he  suffered  not  a  little.  Not 
that  there  was  any  want  of  kindness, 
but  no  chance  for  expansion  and 
growth.  With  his  small  pocket  money 
he  bought  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
Pope's  "  Iliad,"  and  eagerly  read  them 
with  his  schoolfellows.  His  father, 
though  himself  of  the  strictest,  would 
not  deny  the  boy's  strong  bent,  but 
sent  him  to  the  more  advanced  and 
liberal  school  —  still  under  Quaker 
teaching  —  at  Ballytore. 

Here  the  pupils  were  from  all 
classes  and  sects.  Edmund  Burke 
had  been  one  of 'them.  Its  teacher, 
James  White,  was  a  man  of  fine 
scholarship  and  most  amiable  character. 
An  air  of  liberality,  refinement,  and 
literary  taste  pervaded  the  school; 
and  the  change  to  it  was  the  unfolding 
of  a  new  life  to  young  Webb.  What 
he  here  acquired,  and  especially  the 
new  impulse  he  gained,  gave  an  aim 
and  tone  to  all  his  future  life. 

On  leaving  school,  he  went  as  an  ap- 
prentice into  a  Dublin  printing-house, 
where  his  thirst  for  books  found  large 


satisfaction.  On  holidays  he  would 
make  excursions  on  foot  into  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  even  to  County 
Wexford,  to  visit  relatives  in  whose  so- 
ciety he  found  at  once  happiness  and  in- 
struction. Of  one  of  these,  Jacob  Poole, 
a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  some  anti- 
quarian learning,  he  has  given  his  rec- 
ollections in  a  brief  poem  published 
in  the  "  Liberty  Bell,"  Boston,  1842. 

In  1828  he  commenced  business  for 
himself  as  a  bookseller  and  printer  in 
Dublin.  He  became  a  printer  of  most 
critical  taste  and  discrimination ;  but 
his  wider  interests  prevented  busi- 
ness from  ever  engrossing  his  mind. 
All  he  undertook  he  did  diligently, 
and  carried  it  through  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  and  punctuality ;  but 
he  valued  his  business  quite  as  much 
for  the  mental  food  it  brought  him  as 
for  the  daily  bread  it  gave.  In  1833 
he  married  Hannah  Waring  of  Wa- 
terford,  whom  he  had  first  seen  at 
the  Ballytore  school,  in  the  teacher's 
family.  She,  too,  was  of  Quaker  birth. 
Theirs  was  a  true  marriage :  they 
were  true  helpers  to  each  other.  Con- 
genial in  taste  and  character,  high- 
principled  and  pure-minded,  such  a 
union  could  not  fail  to  shed  light  and 
good  abroad. 

Previous  to  this,  the  great  temper- 
ance-reform had  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Webb 
was  among  the  first  in  Ireland  to 
espouse  it.  In  company  with  Judge 
Crampton,  Dr.  Harvey,  James 
Haughton,  Richard  Allen,  and  others, 
he  founded,  about  1830,  the  Hiber- 
nian Temperance  Society,  and  at 
a  later  day  joined  in  Father  Ma- 
thew's  movement.  They  were  men 
of  all  creeds,  but  worked  together  to 
rescue  as  many  victims  of  intemper- 
ance, ignorance,  and  vice  as  possible, 
and  to  lift  up  the  working  people  of 
Dublin  and  Ireland  to  a  higher  level. 
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They  secured  a  commodious  hall,  and 
instituted  weekly  meetings,  which 
they  kept  up  for  many  years  (they 
were  regularly  held,  the  writer  of  this 
knows,  in  1843),  collecting  there  large 
audiences  of  this  class,  whom  they  in- 
structed and  entertained  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways.  They  also  instituted 
regular  visits  to  the  jails  and  prisons. 

West  India  emancipation,  and  the 
British  rule  in  India,  occupied  much 
of  his  attention,  as  did  also  the  ques- 
tion ho\v  peace  should  be  made  the 
policy  of  nations.  A  few  years  later 
he  made  a  firm  stand  against  tithes, 
and  the  compulsory  support  of  the 
English  Church  in  Ireland.  "Friends" 
had  hitherto  quietly  submitted  to 
have  their  goods  distrained  for  this 
tax ;  but  when  his  tables  and  chairs 
were  seized,  on  his  refusal  to  pay  the 
tax,  he  made  no  small  noise  about 
it  in  tbe  newspapers,  and  by  tracts. 
The  government  evaded  the  issue  by 
merging  the  tax  into  others,  so  that 
separate  protest  became  almost  im- 
possible ;  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
State  Church  abolished  in  Ireland  by 
the  parliament  of  the  nation. 

But  active  participation  in  all  these 
questions,  however,  gradually  gave 
way  before  the  master-interest  and 
passion  of  his  life,  —  the  movement 
against  slavery  in  this  country.  His 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by 
Harriet  Martineau's  -writings ;  and 
when  the  London  Antislavery  Con- 
ference of  1840  was  held,  and  he  was 
thus  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  the  leading  American  abolition- 
ists, he  was  fully  prepared  to  give  them 
his  hand  and  his  heart,  and  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  their  cause.  He 
saw  that  work  in  it  comprised  work 
in  every  other  good  cause.  From, 
that  time  till  the  end  of  the  American 
rebellion,  his  baud  never  rested. from 
his  antislavery  work.  His  series  of 


letters  to  the  "Antislavery  Stand- 
ard;" his  large  private  correspond- 
ence with  American  friends,  in 
which  his  genial  spirit  never  for  a 
moment  was  betrayed  to  wrath,  or 
lost  its  hope  and  courage ;  his  home 
in  Brunswick  Street  always  hospita- 
bly open  to  the  victims  of  slavery, 
and  to  the  advocates  of  its  abolition  ; 
his  labors  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  cause ; 
and  his  own  liberal  gifts  to  it  out 
of  his  moderate  means,  all  attest 
the  depth  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  vows  in  its  service. 

When  the  Friends  in  Dublin  re- 
fused to  allow  their  meeting-house  to 
Frederick  Douglass  and  other  Ameri- 
can speakers  on  slavery  (about  1845), 
he  withdrew,  with  his  wife  and  his 
brother  James,  his  helpers  in  all  good 
works,  from  that  society.  This  was  a 
severe  trial  to  persons  of  their  kindly 
and  loving  nature,  and  tested  to  the 
last  degree  their  integrity.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  this  with- 
drawal never  prevented  their  co- 
operation in  any  benevolent  work 
of  the  society;  and  when  the  terri- 
ble famine-years  of  1845-6-7  came, 
they  were  among  the  most  efficient 
workers  with  the  Belief  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  Mr.  Webb 
travelled  extensively  through  sections 
of  the  country  far 'remote  from  the 
capital,  and  his  valuable  reports  are 
among  the  printed '  transactions  of 
that  body. 

When,  the  "Antislavery  Advo- 
cate" (a  monthly  paper)  was  estab- 
lished in  1852,  chiefly  by  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Estlin  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Webb  was 
solicited  to  become  its  editor.  Though 
this  service  must  needs'  be  rendered 
gratuitously,  and  involved  the  giving 
of  much  time  and  labor,  he  did  not 
hesitate ;  and  for  the  whole  period  of 
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the  paper's  existence  (ten  or  eleven 
years)  he  and  his  wife  gave  their  best 
energies  to  secure  its  regular  publica- 
tion, and  to  make  it  an  efficient 
helper  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society.  Few  men  had  less  leisure 
than  he  for  such  over-work,  as  his 
own  business  required  his  untiring 
and  minute  attention;  but  the  one 
was  done,  and  the  other  not  left  un- 
done. 

In  1860  he  compiled  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Capt.  John  Brown,"  whose 
career  and  death  had  stirred  him  to 
the  very  soul.  It  was  carefully  and 
handsomely  printed  by  his  son,  Alfred 
Webb,  and  published  in  London.  In 
this  best  memoir  of  John  Brown,  he 
was  again  efficiently  helped  by  his 
wife. 

In  1862  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
wife's  death  fell  upon  him,  —  a  loss 
affecting  his  whole  remaining  life. 
In  the  "  Advocate  "  of  August  of  that 
year,  he  renders  his  loving  tribute  to 
her  worth. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
though  troubled  by  the  slowness  of 
the  North  to  take  high  antislavery 
ground,  and  at  times  unable  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  American  co-workers 
in  their  strong  faith  in  the  coming 
triumph,  he  never  for  an  instant  left 
their  side,  and  only  lifted  his  own 
voice  the  higher  in  protest  against  all 
compromise  with  slavery.  And  this 
was  no  slight  or  easy  thing  to  do. 
England  at  that  time  was  proving 
strangely  recreant  to  her  antislavery 
traditions ;  and,  as  one  of  that  nation 
has  truly  said,  "An  unaccountable 
storm  of  Southern  sympathy  swept 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  To  be  a 
Northern  sympathizer  was  to  be  a  low 
person ;  it  was  gentlemanly  and  digni- 
fied to  side  with  the  South."  These 
few  words  tell  the  story.  Mr.  Webb 
stood  firm  while  the  storm  raged  around 


him  ;  and,  by  example  and  word,  re- 
buked its  mad  clamor  and  its  shameful 
calumnies.  And  when  the  war  ended, 
and  the  world  beheld  free  men  only, 
where  before  had  been  four  million 
slaves,  he  joined  the  increasing  com- 
pany, on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  who 
made  the  relief  and  education  of  the 
freedmen  their  especial  work.  In  that 
work  Great  Britain  co-operated  gen- 
erously. 

Peace  re-established,  and  slavery 
abolished,  Mr.  Webb  longed  to  visit 
America,  and  see  face  to  face  the 
men  and  women  with  whose  souls  his 
soul  had  so  long  been  knit  in  confi- 
dence and  affection ;  and  ill  the 
spring  of  1868  he  came  hither  with 
his  elder  daughter.  Meetings  and 
greetings  full  of  a  mutual  pleasure 
were  at  length  sadly  interrupted  by 
a  severe  injury  which  he  received 
from  a  fall  in  a  steamboat  on  Lake 
Superior.  We  know  that  from  that 
injury  he  never  recovered,  and  that 
probably  his  life's  termination  was 
thereby  hastened.  Still,  his  friends  re- 
member with  satisfaction  that  he  often 
said,  he  was  compensated  for  the  acci- 
dent by  friendships  formed  or  strength- 
ened here,  and  by  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  it  called  forth.  It  was  while 
recovering  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  this  fall,  that  he  learned  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  younger  daughter, 
who  had  recently  married,  and  gone  to 
India ;  and,  before  the  allotted  time  of 
his  American  visit  had  expired,  he 
was  summoned  home  by  the  death  of 
his  beloved  brother  James.  Many 
will  bear  witness  to  the  uncomplain- 
ing and  patient  spirit  with  which  he 
received  all  these  sorrows :  while  the 
remembrance  of  his  sojourn  here,  and 
his  correspondence  with  American 
friends,  remained  among  the  chiefest 
pleasures  of  his  last  years. 

Many  incidents  of  his  life,  indica- 
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tive  of  his  brave  and  loving  nature ;  of 
his  aversion  to  all  pretension  and 
arrogance ;  of  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect felt  for  him  by  persons  of  all 
degrees  in  social  life ;  of  his  readiness 
to  befriend  and  aid  the  young  and  the 
unfortunate;  of  his  generous  sym- 
pathy in  all  forms  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  wrong,  must  be  forborne^now. 

In  personal  qualities  he  was  most 
genial  and  attractive,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  simply  delightful.  His 
memory,  well  stored  by  judicious  and 
varied  reading,  supplied  fact  and  anec- 
dote abundantly,  yet  in  such  easy  and 
natural  manner,  in  such  apt  and  ready 
language,  that  no  thought  of  a  show 
of  learning  could  remain  for  a  mo- 
ment. <.His  sense  of  humor  was  keen 
and  delicate,  Irish  in  the  best  sense. 
It  remained  with  him  to  the  last, 
brightening  the  hours  of  his  depart- 
ure, and  cheering  children  and  friends. 
Till  within  a  week  of  his  death,  books 
and  society/ were  his  constant  com- 
fort and  pleasure ;  his  warm  interest 
in  this  country,  his  joy  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  his  abiding  love  for  friends 
here,  mingling  continually  with  the 
thoughts  and  occupations  of  his 
home. 

In  religion,  as  in  life,  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  most  entire  freedom. 
His  religious  opinions,  from,  early  life, 


were  liberal,  and  tended  constantly  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  prevail- 
ing theology ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  had  rejected  the  doctrinal 
creed  of  the  Society  of  Friends  long 
before  their  indifference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  had  led  to  his  open  de- 
parture from  their  religious  connec- 
tion. His  was  not  a  nature  which 
could  receive,  or  impose,  any  theologi- 
cal tests,  nor  which  could  censure 
another  for  difference  from  himself. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  goodness  and  the 
love  of  God ;  he  recognized  his  breth- 
ren in  all  the  sons  of  men ;  he  de- 
lighted to  help  and  do  good  to  all  in 
need ;  his  highest  happiness  was  in 
kindly  and  joyous  intercourse  with 
kindred  natures  ;  his  deepest  pain  in 
knowing  of  the  cruelties  and  wrongs 
practised  by  men  on  their  fellow-men. 
He  cared  not  to  speculate  concerning 
the  future  life,  and  would  not  dogma- 
tize. We  know  nothing  of  it,  he 
would  say,  and  must  trust  and  hope. 
To  such  integrity  and  sincerity  of 
soul  as  his,  that  trust  cannot  be  vain ; 
and  the  wonder  which,  just  before 
death,  he  expressed  as  to  what  the 
future*life  would  be  like,  is  now,  we, 
too  will  trust,  lost  in  the  sense  of 
what  God  lias  prepared  for  those  who 
love  him.  "In  my  Father's  house 


are  many  mansions. 
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